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Preface. 
General    Observations. 

As  the  present  work  differs  in  many  respects  fron 
grammars  in  use,  it  may  be  desirable  that  I  should  brief 
some  of  the  more  important  changes  which  I  have  made, 
some  cases  discuss  the  grounds  of  the  change.  In  the  woi 
I  have  refrained  from  dissertation,  and  aimed  at  giving  tt 
of  the  language  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  If  facts  are 
with  their  real  limitations,  they  either  explain  themselves,  or 
afford  a  sound  basis  for  theory  to  work  on.  If  they  are  g 
according  to  then:  natural  affinities  and  arranged  on  natur; 
ciples,  the  briefest  statement  is  the  most  illustrative. 

I  have  called  the  book,  A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Langtui^ 
Plautus  to  Suetonius,  Now  first,  by  Grammar,  I  mean  an 
arrangement  of  the  facts  which  concern  Hit  form  of  a  languag 
Lexicon  gives  those  which  concern  its  matter.  The  ordinal 
sion  into  four  parts  seems  to  me  right  and  convenient.  Tl 
three  Books  on  Sounds,  Inflexions,  and  Word-formation,  ar 
comprehended  under  the  general  term  Formenlehre,  The 
Book,  on  Syntax,  contains  the  use  of  the  inflexions  and  of  the 
classes  of  words.  I  have  given  much  greater  extension  t 
usual  to  the  treatment  of  Sounds  and  Word-formation,  and 
other  hand,  have  cut  away  from  the  and  and  4th  Books 
matters  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  them.  For  in: 
numerals  and  pronouns  are  often  included  in  Book  II.  in 
which  conceals  the  fact,  that  it  is  only  so  far  as  their  inflexic 
peculiar,  that  they  demand  specific  notice.  Again,  the  use  c 
positions  and  conjunctions  is  often  discussed  in  the  Syntax ;  w 
so  far  as  the  use  depends  not  on  the  class  to  which  a  word  b( 
but  on  the  meaning  of  the  individual,  the  discussion  belongs  t 
cography.    The  error  lies  in  tlunking,  that  because  certain 
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are  more  general  than  others  in  their  application,  they  are  therefore 
formaU  However,  there  is  no  doubt  a  convenience  in  including 
some  of  these  matters  in  a  Grammar,  and  accordingly  I  have  put 
them,  or  some  of  them,  in  the  Appendices  to  this  or  the  second 
volume.  Further,  I  have  not  attempted  to  twist  the  natural  arrange- 
ment of  the  facts  so  as  to  make  it  suitable  for  persons  who  are  first 
learning  the  language  and  cannot  be  trusted  to  find  their  own  way. 
There  are  plenty  of  other  books  for  that  purpose. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  Granunar  of  the  Latin  language.  It  is  not  a 
Universal  Granunar  illustrated  from  Latin,  nor  the  Latin  section  of 
a  Comparative  Granunar  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  nor  a 
Grammar  of  the  group  of  Italian  dialects,  of  which  Latin  is  one. 
I  have  not  therefore  cared  to  examine  whether  the  definitions  or 
arrangement  which  I  have  given  are  suited  to  other  languages  of 
a  different  character.  A  language  in  which,  like  Latin,  the  Verb  is 
a  complete  sentence,  or  in  which  e.g.  magnus  can  be  made  to  de- 
note great  men  by  a  change  in  the  final  syllable,  may  obviously 
require  very  different  treatment  from  one  in  which,  like  English, 
the  verb  requires  the  subject  to  be  separately  expressed,  or  the 
adjective  great  requires,  in  order  to  gain  the  same  meaning  as 
xnagnl,  the  prefix  of  the  definite  article,  or  the  addition  of  the 
word  men,  I  have  confined  myself,  with  rare  exceptions,  strictly 
to  Latin,  and  this  for  two  reasons.  First,  Latin  is  the  only 
language  which  I  have  studied  with  sufficient  care  to  enable  me  to 
speak  with  any  confidence  about  its  Granunar,  and  I  have  learnt 
in  the  process  how  little  trustworthy  are  the  results  of  an  incom- 
plete examination.  Greek  I  have  referred  to  in  Books  I.  and  III. 
because  of  its  close  connexion  with  Latin,  and  I  could  rely,  for  the 
purposes  for  which  I  have  used  it,  on  Curtius*  Griech'uche  Etymologie. 
The  Italian  dialects,  other  than  Latm,  I  have  studied  but  little. 
Such  results,  as  can  be  drawn  from  the  scanty  remains  which  we 
have,  will  probably  be  found  in  Gorssen's  pages,  but  I  hesitate  to 
regard  them  as  sufficiently  solid  to  allow  one  to  rest  any  theories  of 
Latin  Granunar  upon  them.  My  second  reason  for  declining  frequent 
reference  to  other  languages,  is  the  behef  that  such  reference  is  in- 
compatible with  a  natural  treatment  of  my  own  proper  subject.  Each 
language  has  its  own  individuality,  and  this  is  distorted  or  disguised 
by  being  subjected  to  a  set -of  general  categories,  even  though 
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guarantied  by  Comparative  Philology.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  pro- 
gress in  the  knowledge  of  language  is  to  be  attained  only,  as  in  other 
sciences,  by  the  constant  action  and  reaction  of  theory  and  observa- 
tion ;  of  the  comparison  of  phenomena  in  different  languages  v^rith  the 
special  investigation  of  each  for  itself.  I  have  chosen  the  latter  part 
of  the  work,  without  supposing  that  all  the  secrets  of  Latin  etymo- 
logy could  be  discovered  by  so  limited  a  view.  But  it  is  true  all 
the  same,  that  if  one's  eyes  are  but  armed  or  practised  (and  some 
study  of  Comparative  Philology  alone  can  arm  them),  a  closer  and 
longer  gaze  detects  something  which  might  otherwise  be  overlooked. 
Lastly,  this  is  a  Grammar  of  Latin  from  Plautus  to  Suetonius, 
That  is  to  say,  I  have  confined  my  statements  of  facts  and  lists  of 
v/ords  or  forms  (except  with  distinct  mention)  to  the  period  from 
the  commencement  of  Latin  literature  to  the  end  of  the  silver  age, 
i.e.,  roughly  speaking,  to  the  three  centuries  from  cir.  200  B.C.  to  cir. 
I  zo  A.D.  There  are  but  few  inscriptions  before  200  B.C.  What  there 
are  I  have  of  course  taken  into  account.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
imperial  inscriptions  which  come  within  this  period  are  not  yet  con- 
veniently accessible  in  trustworthy  texts.  The  silver  age  I  take  to 
end  at  latest  with  Tacitus  and  Suetonius^,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  as  real  a  division  with  the  line  dravni  at  the  right  place,  as 
literature  admits  of.  It  is  quite  remarkable  how*many  forms  and 
words  are  wholly  confined  to  later  writers  or  are  used  in  conmion 
with  only  one  or  two  rare  instances  in  Pliny  the  elder,  Suetonius, 
&c.  Nor  can  any  subsequent  writer  be  fairly  regarded  as  within  the 
pale.  The  literature  of  the  second  century  p.  Chr.  is  but  small.  Aulus 
Gellius  and  Fronto  are  near  in  time,  being  indeed  contemporaries  of 
Suetonius'  later  life,  but  their  claims  are  vitiated  by  so  much  of  their 
language  being  conscious  antiquarianism.  The  lawyers  Javolenus, 
Julianus,  Pomponius,  Gaius,  &c.  have  perhaps  the  strongest  claim, 
for  they  naturally,  as  lawyers,  use  a  somewhat  older  style  than 
their  age  would  imply.  Their  inclusion  however  would  not  notice- 
ably affect  the  statements.  But  it  is  intolerable  to  find  frequently 
given  in  modem  Grammars,  without  a  word  of  warning,  forms 
and  words  which  owe  their  existence  to  Apuleius  or  TertuUian — 
imaginative  antiquarian  Africans,  far  removed  indeed  from  insig- 

^  Suetonius*  Lives  of  the  Ccesars  date  about  120  A.D.,  though  he 
lived  to  cir.  160  a.d.     Teuffel,  Gesch,  Rom.  Lit.  §  324. 
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nificance,  and  not  at  all  wanting  in  interest,  but  certainly  not 
representative  of  the  ordinary  or  normal  language  of  the  Romans. 
Some  other  writers,  e.g.  Justin,  Florus,  &c.  are  of  too  uncertain 
an  age,  and  too  unimportant,  to  be  worth  considering.  Writers  of 
the  third  and  fourth  century,  however  good,  are  quite  inadmissible. 
Nor  am  I  at  aH'  disposed  to  attach  weight  to  a  mehtion  of  a  word 
or  form  in  Priscian  or  other,  Granmiarians,  unless  accompanied  by 
a  clearly  intelligible  potation  from  an  author  before  120  a.d.,  or 
thereabouts,  fl.do  not  mean  that  distinct  proof  can  or  need  be 
alleged  e.g.  for  every  person  of  every  tense  of  an  ordinary  verb; 
but  any  typical  fonn  not  shewn  to  have  been  used  in  the  period 
here  taken,  ought. to  be  excluded  from  a  Granmiar  of  Classical 
Latin,  or  mentioned  only  with  the  authority  affixed.  E.g.  indultum 
is  usually^given^as  the  supine  of  indulgere,  but  neither  it  nor  its  kin 
(Indultor,  &c.)  are; found  before  Tertullian.^  and  this  fact  is  seen  to 
be  important  wheU'it  is  observed  that  they  deviate  from  the  regular 
analogy  of  stems  in  -lg(§  191,  3),  and  that  their  occurrence  is  in 
fact  contemporaneous  with  the  use  of  indulgerl  as  a  personal  passive. 
Again,  I  have  said^ng  395  that  ^^uercus  has  no  dative  singular  or 
dat.  abl.  plural.  But  S^ervius  uses  (and  the  form  seems  right  enough) 
quercnbiu  {Neue^  i.  p.  376).  It  should  be  understood  therefore  that 
a  statement  in  the  following  pages  that  a  form  or  word  is  not  found, 
does  not  n^essarily  mean  more  than  that  it  is  not  found  within  the 
classical  period.  A  form  or  word  first  found  in  subsequent  writers 
may  be  legitimate  enough,  and  the  absence  of  authority  for  it  may  be 
only  accidental,  but  in  such  cases  the  subsequent  use  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  add  anything  to  the  evidence  for  its  legitimacy; 
i.e.  it  does  not  make  it  more  probable  that  Cicero  or  Livy,  or 
Horace,  or  Quintilian,  or  ^even  Plautus  might  have  used  it.  The 
character  of  the  formation  and  the  probability  that,  if  no  objections 
had  been  felt  to  Ue  against  it,  it  would  have  been  used  by  some  now 
extant  author,  who  vnrote  before  lao  A.D.,  form  the  real  turning-points 
of  such  a  discussion.  And  to  gain  a  firm  basis  for  the  discussion 
we  must  have  the  facts  of  the  normal  Latin  usage  clear  from  later 
and  inferential  accretions.  Corssen  has  made  his  wonderful  col- 
lection of  facts  much  less  useful  than  it  might  have  been,  by  not 
distinguishing  alfiuays  between  later  and  earlier  forms.  Of  course 
an  exclusion  of  the  later  forms  from  a  book  like  his  is  not  at  alt 
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to  be  desired;  but  it  is  thoroughly  misleading  to  put  together 
words  first  foimd  in  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  along  with 
well-known  words  belonging  to  the  ordinary  language  of  the  Ro- 
mans. To  take  one  instance — (hundreds  might  be  given);  he  adduces 
{Beitr.  p.  107;  Ausspr,  i.  §  77)  nine  substantives  in  -MIn  (9d62i, 
as  I  call  it),  which  he  says  are  from  verbs  with  -e  stems,  and 
stand  beside  six  adjectives  in  -Ido,  from  six  of  the  same  verbs. 
Now  the  six  adjectives  are  all  well  accredited.  But  of  the  nme  sub- 
stantives, two  only  (torpedo,  grayedo)  are  well  accredited;  one 
more  (plngvedo)  occurs  once  in  Pliny  the  elder,  and  then  not  again 
till  the  4th  century:  one  other  (frlgedo)  b  quoted  by  Nonius  from 
Varro;  three  others  are  first  found  in  Apufeius,  two  more  not 
until  the  4th  century  p.  Chr.  Now  these  last  five  wcu-ds  are  pro- 
bably mere  creations  of  a  later  age  in  conscious  imitation  of  the 
earlier  words,  and,  it  may  be,  imitating  them,  because  they  were 
rare.  But  as  soon  as  we  get  to  conscious  imitation-  by  literary 
speculators,  the  value  of  the  words  as  evidence  of  the  proper  de-  ^ 
velopment  of  the  language  is  gone. 

[Another  instance  may  be  taken.  Gustav  Meyer,  in  an  in- 
teresting essay  on  Composition  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  Curtius 
Studien  V.  i.  p.  42,  quotes  from  Corssen  ii^  318,  as  proofs  "that 
the  weakening  of  a,  0,  n  to  1  in  compounds  was  not  always  the 
rule "  (nicht  von  je  her  llberwiegend  tlblich),  the  examples  sacro- 
lanctus,  Sacrovir,  AlienolMurlnui,  prlmogenltus,  mulomedlcus,  allx)- 
galems,  all>ogUvn8,  meroblba,  Bodofiraudas,  vlcomagliter,  and  says 
that  "these  justify  the  supposition  that  originally  the  o-stems  entered 
unaltered  into  composition."    I  take  these  words  in  order. 

Sacrosanctus  is  not  an  ordinary  compound,  but  its  precise  compo- 
nents are  not  clear.  I  have  suggested  (§  998)  that  it  is  possibly  a  spu- 
rious compound.  For  in  Pliny  7.  §  143  we  have  reslBteiidl  sacroaue 
sanctum  repellendl  Jus  non  esset.  Probably  saoro  is  an  ablative,  by  a 
sacrifice ;  or  victim ;  or  curse.  Sacrovlr  is  only  known  as  the  name 
of  a  Haeduan  in  Tacitus.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  obscure.  Is  it 
Roman  at  all  ?  The  first  Alienobarlras  of  whom  we  have  any  his- 
torical accoimt  held  office  about  aoo  years  B.C.,  though  the  family 
traditions  carried  the  origin  of  the  name  to  the  battle  of  Lake 
Regillus.  Pxlmogenltus  appears  to  be  first  found  in  Palladius:  (in 
Pliny  II.  §  434,   I  find  (in  Detlefsen  and  Jan's  editions)  only 
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primls  gonitis).  Mulomedlcus  is  in  Vegetius;  albogaleros  in  the 
extracts  of  Paulus  horn  Festus.  MeroMba  and  sodofraudas  are 
each  found  once  only  in  Plautus.  They  are  evidently  compounds 
framed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  not  part  of  the  ordinary 
stock  of  the  language.  Moreover  sodofraudus  must  retain  the  o 
after  1.  Vlcomaglster  appears  to  be  found  only  in  the  barbarous 
OorloBum  urbis  Ronua  regimen,  which  is  referred  to  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  p.  Chr. 

Of  the  vrhole  number  of  ten  words,  one  only  (Alienobartms)  can 
be  taken  as  an  instance  of  some  weight  for  the  matter  in  question.] 

My  authorities  then  are  the  writers  of  the  classical  period  as 
above  defined;  and  I  have  not  knowingly  admitted,  without  distinct 
mention,  any  word  which  they  have  not  used,  or  made  any  state- 
ment which  their  vmtings  critically  examined  do  not  justify.  But 
Donat  and  Priscian  have  so  long  reigned  over  Latin  Granunar, 
and  Latin  Gnumnar  has  so  impregnated  literary  speculation,  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible,  if  it  were  desirable,  to  emancipate  oneself 
from  thdr  influence.  Still  it  is  important  to  decline  to  recognize 
them  as  authorities  for  the  gnunmatical  usage  of  classical  Latin, 
except  where  they  may  be  taken  to  be  witnesses  to  facts.  They  no 
doubt  had  access  to  some  writings  which  are  now  lost,  and  they 
often  transmit  the  theories  of  older  grammarians;  but  they  no 
doubt  also  sometimes  misunderstood  them,  they  avowedly  regarded 
Greeks  as  their  supreme  authorities,  they  lived  when  Latin  had  long 
ceased  to  be  pure,  and  they  probably  would  have  regarded  a  state- 
ment by  Cxsar  or  Pliny  of  what  ought  to  be  said,  as  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  actual  hct  of  what  Caesar  or  Pliny  did  say.  But 
it  is  to  the  usage,  not  to  the  gnunmatical  theories,  of  good  vmters 
that  we  should  look  for  our  standard  of  right  And  for  my  part, 
if  canons  of  granmiar  are  to  be  laid  down,  I  prefer  Madvig  to  any 
xxii  Roman  whatever,  and  believe  Ritschl  and  Mommsen  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  Duellian  inscription  (§  467)  than  Quintilian  did. 

The  arrangement  adopted  requires  a  few  words. 

In  Book  L  I  have  thought  it  important  to  give  a  sketch,  how- 
ever slight,  of  the  analysis  of  vocal  sound  and  of  the  laws  of 
phonetic  change.  The  special  Latin  phenomena  are  treated  at  some 
length;  but  I  have  been  desirous  rather  that  the  instances  given 
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should  be  tolerably  certain,  than  that  all  possible  instances  should 
be  included.  In  most  grammars  these  phenomena  are  collected  and 
arranged  under  the  heads  of  Omission^  Contraction^  &c.  If  any  one 
desires  such  an  arrangement,  he  can  make  it  for  himself,  by  simply 
turning  to  those  heads  under  each  letter.  But  as  the  primary  divi- 
sion of  the  matter  it  seems  to  me  much  more  natural  and  fruitful 
to  make  each  particular  letter  the  centre  of  discussion.  Whether  it 
be  changed  or  inserted  or  absorbed  must  ultimately  depend  on 
the  sound  it  represents  and  on  the  relations  of  this  sound  to  others. 
The  ordinary  procedure  is  the  same  as  if  a  treatise  on  chemistry 
arranged  all  the  phenomena  of  chemical  action  under  such  heads 
as  Explosion^  Solution^  Combination^  &c.  Schweizer-Sidler's  arrange- 
ment by  the  affections  of  groups  of  letters  is  rational  enough,  but 
not,  I  think,  very  convenient. 

I  have  distinguished  with  some  care  between  instances  of  corre- 
spondence  and  representation  (see  note  on  p.  24).  The  distinction  of 
these  two  classes  of  phenomena  is  ignored  in  many  of  the  earlier 
granunars,  and  is  still  not  unfrequently  forgotten.  Yet  the  distinc- 
tion is  of  great  moment.  In  questions  of  pronunciation  representa* 
tion  gives  very  important  evidence,  while  correspondence  witnesses 
at  most  to  the  pronunciation  of  primxval  or  at  least  prae-historical 
times.  On  the  other  hand,  in  discussing  the  affinities  of  language, 
correspondence  bears  the  whole  weight  of  the  argument,  and  repre^ 
sentation  can  only  mislead. 

The  arrangement  of  the  letters  has  been  adopted  as  the  one 
which  best  brings  into  connexion  allied  sounds.  Gutturals  have  a 
tendency  to  pass  into  dentals,  and  dentals  into  Unguals;  and  these 
classes  should  therefore  come  in  this  order.  Labials  form  a  class 
somewhat  apart  from  the  rest,  and  I  have  therefore  put  them  first, 
out  of  the  way.  The  relations  of  the  nasals  are  on  the  whole 
more  with  the  labials,  gutturals,  and  dentals  respectively  than  with  xxiii 
one  another.  The  order  of  the  vowels  is  that  given  by  Ritschl,  and 
is  the  same  to  a  great  extent  as  that  given  by  Corssen.  It  is  without 
doubt,  so  far  at  least  as  it  is  conunon  to  these  two  authors,  the 
order  of  development  in  the  history  of  the  language.  Any  one  re- 
ferring to  Bell's  Visible  Speech  (p.  73),  will  see  that  the  order  has  a 
physiological  side  also,  in  so  far  that  the  vocal  cavity  of  the  mouth 
is  progressively  diminished  from  a  in  this  order  to  1. 
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T  1. ^^  followed  Schleicher  and  others  in  the  treatment  of 

ation  according  to  what  for  brevity  I  may  call  Sanskrit 
his  method  applied  to  Latin  seems  to  me  to  fail  both  in 
lit  Corssen's  elaborate  treatment  of  vowel-intensifica-* 
rst  volume  of  his  new  edition  is  not  more  satisfactory ; 
loint  I  can  refer  to  Gurtius  (Studicn,  I.  a,  p.  294)  who, 
an  Corssen's  sanguine  view  of  the  result  of  his  medley 

long  vowels  in  root-syllables,  suffixes  and  endings, 
lat  vowel-intensification  is  "  after  all  only  a  name  for 
we  often  meet  with  a  long  vowel,  when  we  expect  a 
The  parts  of  my  Granunar  which  deal  with  contract 
hange  of  vofwel  quantity^  &c.,  are  far  fix>m  being  what 
;  but  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  any  satis- 
usions,  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  precise  quality 

of  the  vowels,  which  were,  or  may  be  regarded  as 
the  components  of  the  long  vowel  or  diphthong,  at  the 
le  long  vowel  or  diphthong  first  arose.  Our  knowledge 
age  begins  at  a  later  period,  when  this  process  was 
and  we  have  therefore  not  facts  enough  for  the  histori- 

I  have  little  right  to  speak  on  such  a  matter,  but  I 
ink  that  the  greatest  light  upon  this  branch  of  philology 
expected  from  strengthening  the  theoretical  side  of  this 
but  strengthening  it  not  so  much  by  the  study  of  litera- 
lunar  as  in  Sanskrit,  but  by  a  more  accurate  study  of 
fical  conditions,  and  by  a  closer  contact  with  nature 
n  groups  of  dialects  of  living  tongues.  But  the  appli- 
in  must  in  any  case  be  difficult. 


II.  I  have  regarded  the  main  division  as  twofold  only, 
'^erbs.  Adverbs,  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  have  place 
being  originally  parts  of  nouns  or  verbs.  Numerals, 
1  before,  have  no  right  to  a  separate  place  at  all:  they 
djectives  or  substantives  or  adverbs,  and  should  be 
dingly.  (For  convenience  they  are  also  given,  in  the 
angement,  in  Appendix  D.)  Pronouns  are  similarly 
he  other  classes, 
nding  by  a  declension  a  mode  of  forming  the  cases  by 
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a  separate  set  of  inflexions,  1  have  made  two  declensions  only 
instead  of  five.  The  distinction  of  the  stem  is  subordinate  to 
this.  At  the  same  time  it  did  not  appear  worth  while  to  separate 
such  forms  as  flliabus  from  the  more  usual  forms,  and  put  them 
under  the  head  of  the  second  class,  to  which  they  strictly  belong. 
Pronouns  are  in  their  main  features  clearly  words  of  the  first  class; 
but,  as  the  genitive  singular  is  differently  formed  throughout,  they 
are  here  kept  together  in  a  separate  chapter.  Qvla  of  course  belongs 
to  the  steond  class,  but  here  again  convenience  seemed  to  forbid 
its  separation  from  avt 

The  ordinary  separation  of  substantives  from  adjectives,  and  the 
gradually  growing  tendency  to  confine  the  term  noun  to  substantives, 
seem  to  me,  in  Latin  at  any  rate,  thoroughly  vrrong  and  misleading. 
The  difference  between  substantives  and  adjectives  is  almost  entirely 
syntactical,  and,  even  as  such,  not  so  great  as  is  generally  assumed. 
What  slight  inflexional  differences  there  are,  will  be  found  noted  (cf. 
§§  35  a,  403).  The  modification  of  adjectives  to  express  degree  in  a 
comparison  has  clearly  as  little  right  to  be  put  in  Book  II., 
instead  of  Book  III.,  as  the  formation  of  diminutives,  or  any  other 
common  derivatives,  which  the  language  allowed  to  be  formed 
very  much  at  pleasure  from  any  stem,  because  it  retained  a  consci- 
ousness of  the  meaning  of  the  suffix.  (In  Appendix  C  I  have  for 
convenience  sake  treated  the  matter  more  in  the  ordinary  way.] 

The  formation  of  participles,  &c.  ought  no  doubt  to  be 
Book  III.;  but  they  have  so  much  bearing  on  the  inquiry  in 
nature  of  the  verbal  stem,  that  I  have  prefierred  to  leave  th< 
usual  in  Book  II.  The  formation  of  the  several  parts  of  verl 
been  treated  under  the  appropriate  heads.  The  endeavour  to 
the  verbs  into  classes  by  combined  consideration  of  their  p 
and  perfect  and  supine  stems,  as  is  done  in  Vani9ek's  Grar 
after  the  analogy  of  Curtius'  Gi*eek  Grammar,  seems  to  me  t< 
to  inconvenience  without  much  compensatory  advantage.  CI 
XXX.  contains  a  list  of  so-called  irregular  verbs  in  alphabetical 
as  being  that  which  is  far  the  most  useful  for  ordinary  referem 

I  have  fbllovTed  the  Public  Schools  Primer  in  putting  ger 
the  future  instead  of  the  imperfect  next  to  the  present  tense. 

It  is  very  conmion,  perhaps  invariable,  to  prefix  to  Bo< 
a  classification  of  the  Parts  of  Speech.    So  far  as  this  bej 
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Book  II.  I  have  briefly  touched  it.     But  in  the  main  it  is  of  a  syn- 
tactical nature,  and  in  Book  IV.  it  will  therefore  be  found. 

It  may  surprise  some  readers  to  see  so  imperfect  an  explanation 

of  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  inflexions  of  nouns  and  verbs. 

Where  I  have  seen  my  way  tolerably  clearly,  I  have  briefly  stated 

appeared  most  probable,  but  in  many  cases  I  have 

'  to  mention  views  entertained  by  others;  in  some 

3pped  short  at  the  fsicts,  and  left  the  origin  un- 

ndeed  seems  to  me,  at  any  rate  at  present,  the  proper 

itin  grammarian.     What  can  be  deduced  from  the 

Drical  language  comes  fairly  within  his  province,  but 

can  only  be  done  by  the  light  derived  from  other 

i  greater  agreement  among  philologers  is  necessary 

ry  of  the  precise  origin  and  meaning  of  these  in- 

m  more  than  a  very  subordinate  place  in  a  grammar 


.  will  be  found  fuller  lists  of  Latin  words,  arranged 
ngs,  than  I  have  seen  in  any  other  grammar,  except 
^hich  has  too  the  advantage  of  cont^ning  lists  of 
well  as  of  Latin).  My  lists  are  distinguished  from 
.  His  embrace  a  great  many  words,  often  without 
re  only  found  in  vniters  after  the  silver  age;  and 
is  more  subjective  and  consequently  less  convenient 
I  I  have  adopted.  There  is  no  doubt  that  almost 
it  made  on  some  principle  brings  together  words 
:laim  for  common  consideration  and  thereby  may 
ful  result.  The  ordinary  arrangement,  when  of  an 
aracter,  has  been  to  class  compound  endings  under 
f  the  suffix,  not  the  last^.  This  seems  to  me 
matter  of  convenience  and  theory.  A  word  is  not 
,  because  the  analysis  is  more  uncertain:  and  the 
iicts  the  essential  character  of  a  (Latm)  suffix,  that 

nmar  is  an  exception.     See  his  tables  in  pp.  a6,  a8, 
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it  is  applied  at  the  end  of  a  word.  Of  course  if  we  were  quite  cer- 
tain what  is  suffix,  what  is  root,  either  arrangement  (i.e.  by  the  first 
part  of  the  suffix  or  by  the  last)  would  be  in  some  sort  natural. 
But  when  to  the  uncertsunty,  which  in  many  words  there  is  on 
this  point,  is  added  the  feet,  that  though  some  compound  suffixes 
are  apparently  used  as  if  they  were  simple,  and  are  appended  at  once 
to  a  root  or  simple  stem,  yet  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  last 
part  only  of  the  suffix  is  to  be  regarded  as  truly  suffixal  in  the 
feeling  and  apprehension  of  the  people,  the  safest  plan  seems  to 
be  that  followed  in  the  present  volume ;  viz.  giving  all  the  words 
of  any  importance  and  certainty,  and  arranging  them  under  the  final 
suffix,  or  that  final  part  which,  if  anything,  would  be  the  suffix, 
or  which  is  at  least  parallel  to  what  is  suffixed  in  other  stems. 

There  are  other  principles  of  division  which  are  followed  in 
some  grammars  either  with  or  without  the  above.  One  is  the 
separation  of  substantives  from  adjectives  and  enumeration  of  the 
suffixes  under  these  supreme  heads.  Besides  the  general  objection 
to  such  a  division,  which  I  have  spoken  of  before,  the  lists  will 
shew,  that  in  far  the  majority  of  instances  the  suffixes  or  endings 
belong  to  both  classes,  and  the  separation  of  them  is  cumbrous  and 
misleading. 

Another  division  is  according  to  the  part  of  speech  from  which 
the  derivatives  are  formed.  This  again  is  liable  to  the  same  ob- 
jections. Many  substantives  are  not  so  different  from  adjectives 
as  to  render  it  desirable  to  establish  any  sharp  distinction  between 
their  respective  progenies.  And  though  some  suffixes  are  parti- 
cularly or  exclusively  applied  in  derivatives  from  verbs,  others  in 
derivatives  from  nouns,  or,  5ubordinately,  from  substantives  or 
adjectives,  many  have  po  such  particular  or  exclusive  attachment. 

To  treat  the  '  derivation  of  adverbs '  as  coordinate  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  nouns  and  verbs,  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  to  treat  so  the 
derivation  of  the  several  persons  of  a  verb  or  cases  of  a  noun.  So  xxvU 
far  as  an  adverb  is  formed  with  derivative  suffixes  &c.,  of  the  same 
kind  as  adjectives,  they  may  belong  here,  but  most  adverbs  are 
merely  cases  of  nouns. 

Many  words  formed,  so  far  as  we  know,  directly  from  a  root 
are,  as  I  have  implied  (see  also  §  748),  included  in  these  lists.  Where 
Any  tolerably  certain  indication  of  the  meaning  of  these  roots  was 
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known  to  me,  it  has  been  given ;  but  to  add  either  Sanskrit  homo* 

nyms  or  investigations  into  doubtful  etymologies  would  have  been 

nnsuited  to  my  plan. 

I  have  also  added  to  the  lists  a  considerable  number  of  proper 

names,  chiefly  of  persons.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  be  ex- 
matter,  those  only  as  a  rule  being  given,  which  are 
ntelligible  and  therefore  instructive  derivatives,  or 
les  of  well-known  or  at  least  not  merely  private 
*  is  however  probably  somewhat  more  vacillation 
which  this  enumeration  has  been  carried,  than  there 
appellatives. 

ierivative  verbs  is  fuller  than  I  have  hitherto  seen, 

iray  exhaustive  as  regards  stems  in  a.    Still  here  as 

igs  into  strong  light  the  comparative  prevalence  of 

And  this  is  a  matter  which  is  commonly  left  with 


r  on  Composition  deviates  considerably  from  ordi- 
In  the  first  place,  the  lists  are  tolerably  complete, 
ase  (i)  of  very  common  classes,  e.g.  words  com- 
umer^  or  with  -fSro,  and  the  like;  and  (a)  of  som^ 
nations  found  in  Plautus  or  Petronius  or  the  like. 
\  shew  that,  except  with  prepositions,  there  was  no 
ent  of  Composition  in  Latin, — certainly  nothing 
;  Greek.  Secondly,  I  have  ventured  to  lay  down 
roadly  than  is  usual,  at  least  in  Latin  Grammars, 
at  Composition  is  simply  welding  together  in  one 
ds  conceived  as  standing  in  ordinary  syntactical 
ach  other.  The  welding  however  is  a  welding  of 
:hanges  of  letters  are  simply  in  accordance  with  the 
>f  the  language  and  require  no  separate  treatment, 
■m  of  the  compound  word  is  given  by  the  necessity 
I  it.  If  an  adjective  was  wanted,  an  adjective  was 
?rb,  a  verb ;  and  a  suitable  derivative  or  stem  suffix 
svhich  might  or  might  not  be  like  that  possessed  by 
ds.  No  doubt  much  of  this  view  is  identical  with 
vision  into  fomposita  determirtativa,  consirucia,  post 
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aessiva^;  but  it  seems  in  the  ordinary  treatment  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  special  and  adventitious  characteristic  of  some  particular 
classes  than  as  the  natiural  result  of  the  determining  cause  of  all 
Compoation.  The  compounds  with  prepositions  used  absolutely 
may  however,  at  least  with  our  present  notions  of  prepositions, 
be  a  separate  class. 

Many  will  doubtless  think  the  lists  of  words,  derivative  or 
compound,  needlessly  full.-  But  I  do  not  fear  the  charge  from 
those  who  desire  to  stiidy  as  a  whole  the  formation  of  Latin  words, 
or  to  ascertdn  the  meaning  or  use  of  particular  suffixes,  or  the 
laws  of  combination  and  change  of  the  several  vowels  and  con- 
sonants, or  the  etymology  of  particular  words.  I  have  indeed 
found  these  lists  of  much  use  in  testing  various  etymological  and 
phonetic  theories  which  I  have  seen  in  other  writers  or  which  have 
occurred  to  myself.  I  have  especially  borne  the  possibility  of  this 
use  in  mind  when  the  multitude  of  instances  forced  me  to  make  a 
selection  only.  Indeed  many  of  the  instances  inserted  have  been  in 
fact  the  answers  I  have  found  to  various  doubts  which  occurred  to 
me  respecting  the  posability  or  the  behaviour  of  certain  groups 
of  sounds  or  of  certain  elements  of  composition.  Nonconformists 
have  a  special  right  to  a  place  in  such  a  representative  assembly. 

The  interjections  I  have  tried  to  identify  with  inarticulate 
sounds  of  emotion.  But  a  greater  knowledge  of  phonetics  and 
more  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  peoples  of  southern  Eiu-ope 
than  I  possess  is  required  to  do  this  clearly  and  fully. 

^  I  worked  the  matter  out  for  myself  with  the  hint  given  by  this 
division.  But  L.  Tobler*s  book  {^er  die  Wortzusammensetzun^,  Berlin, 
1868)  is  well  worth  reading. 
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ount  which  I  have  given  of  the  several  letters  took  its 
e  desire  of  finding  a  tolerably  firm  basis  for  forming 
of  the   real  sound  of  each.     But  any  inquiry  of 
^supposes  some  acquaintance  with  at  least  the  leading 
articulate  sound,  so  far  as  they  are  actually   heard 
>s  of  Europeans   and   Western   Asiatics.     For  this 
ive  prefixed  to  the  discussion    of  Latin  sounds,   a 
t  of  articulate  sound  in  general,  omitting,  however, 
!  finer  distinctions,  and  many  of  the  sounds  (chiefly 
Slavonic)  which   there  seems  little  room  for  sup- 
known   to,   or  at  least  represented  by,  Greeks  or 
ymology  becomes  a  science  only  when  its  physiological 
e  understood  and  applied,  and  I  believe  no  greater 
be  rendered  to  Comparative  Grammar,  than  the  pub- 
brief  and  clear  Grammar  of  Phonetic,  with  illustrations 
formations  of  sounds,  such  as  are  now  heard  from  in- 
)  from  varieties  of  sound  in  living  languages  and  dia- 
)  from  well-ascertained  facts  in  the  history  of  words, 
h  a  book  would  require,  besides  knowledge  and  caution, 
trained  ear,  as  well  as  sensitive  and  flexible  organs, 
'hese  qualifications.     I  cannot  pretend  to  any  of  them, 
he  only  book  which  can  be  named  as  combining  these 
s  of  the  discussion  in  relation  to  the  ancient  languages 
?r's  Lectures^  Vol.  ii.     But  it  is  not  nearly  full  enough. 

Dpies  of  these  Observations  and  of  Book  I.  were  privately 
April  1871.  Some  verbal  corrections,  and  one  addition 
been  since  made. 
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Some  other  books  which  I  have  used  are  named  in  the  note  to  x 
p.  i^.  But  to  these  must  be  added  Alex.  J.  Ellis*  elaborate 
work  (not  yet  finished)  on  Early  English  Pronunciation — a  work 
with  which  I  did  not  become  acquainted  till  after  Book  I.  was 
stereotyped,  and  of  which  I  have  consequently  made  hardly  any 
use  in  that  book  (except  in  the  list  of  vowels).  When  I  see 
the  admirable  mo4e  in  which  English  pronunciation  is  there  dis- 
cussed, I  feel  how  very  imperfect,  nay  almost  perfunctory,  by  the 
side  of  it  is  any  inquiry  into  Latin  pronunciation,  which  has  yet  been 
made.  And  yet  Mr  Ellis'  inquiry  is  into  the  pronunciation  of  a 
language,  still  living,  and  familiar,  and  only  five  or  six  centuries  old. 
An  inquiry  into  classical  Latin  is  into  a  pronunciation  which  has 
not  been  uttered  by  any  accredited  representative  within  the  last 
seventeen  hundred  years.  Still,  I  persuade  myself,  that  the  pronun- 
ciation which  I  have  given,  may  be  taken  to  be  one  which  would 
at  least  have  been  intelligible  to  Cicero  or  Caesar,  and  which  would 
not  have  differed  from  his  own,  more  than  the  pronunciation  of 
educated  men  in  one  part  of  England  would  differ  from  that  heard 
in  other  parts. 

I  have  assigned  little  weight  to  the  accounts  of  pronunciation 
given  by  Roman  grammarians,  except  so  far  as  they  imply  the 
non-existence,  at  the  time,  of  sounds  which  the  letters  might  on  some 
other  grounds  be  supposed  to  have  had.  Some  isolated  state- 
ments made  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian  are  worth  careful  notice;  but 
to  describe  sounds  properly  requires  a  large  acquaintance  with 
possible  and  actual  sounds,  and  who  in  the  ancient  world  had  that? 
It  is  absurd  to  see  loose  statements  of  writers  of  uncertain  age, 
but  probably  between  a.d.  aoo  and  600,  and  often  nearer  the 
latter  than  the  former,  taken  as  authenticated  evidence  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Cicero  and  Caesar,  and  conclusions  deduced  from 
them  by  writers  who  have  themselves  a  loose  knowledge  of  sounds, 
and  that  derived  only  from  books,  not  from  close  study  of  the  human 
voice  itself.  Assuming  that  the  Roman  spelling  was  in  the  mam 
phonetic,  i.e.  that  it  varied  with  the  sound,  (though  doubtless  the 
change  in  the  spelling  lagged  behind  the  change  of  sound,)  I  am 

1  On  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  a  pamphlet  by  Friedrich  Blass, 
ii^er  die  Aussprac/ie  des  Grieckischen  (1870),  has  lately  come  to  me.  It 
will  be  found  well  worth  reading. 
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xxxi  sure  that  the  only  safe  guide  is  the  actual  histcny  of  the  letters, 
aided  by  a  knowledge  of  their  possible  and  likely  sounds. 

I  have  thought  it  would  be  convenient  if  I  put  together  here 
some  of  the  facts  and  arguments  upon  which  my  view  of  the 
Roman  pronunciation  is  based,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  accounts  of  the  several  letters  in  Book  I.  Some 
points  I  have  treated  at  greater  length  than  others,  because  there  is 
not  that  general  agreement  which  would  permit  of  my  using  more 
dogmatic  brevity.  Prof.  Max  Mtiller  has  recently  {Academy^  15  Feb. 
1 871)  thrown  doubt  on  what  he  fairly  states  to  be  the  conclusion 
almost  all  scholars  have  come  to  with  respect  to  the  Latin  c. .  [He 
has  since  {Academy^  15  Dec.  18  71)  explained  that  his  alignments 
were  only  intended  to  shew  that  the  evidence  for  ce=ke,  &c.  was 
weaker  than  that  for  ca=]ca,  &c.,  and  that  he  himself  is  in  favour 
of  pronouncing  c  always  as  k.]  Prof.  Munro  has  in  a  privately  cir- 
culated pamphlet  1  replied  to  his  arguments  on  this  question,  be^des 
expresang  his  own  opinion  on  most  other  points  of  Latin  pronun- 
ciation. My  own  argument  was  vnritten  before  I  saw  Mr  Munro's 
remarks,  but  I  have  since  taken  one  or  two  hints  from  them.  I 
am  glad  to  find  my  views  on  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  generally 
accord  closely  with  those  of  one  whose  fine  taste  and  many-sided 
scholarship  need  no  conmiendation  from  me.  I  have  mentioned 
candidly  my  difference  on  some  points,  though  I  am  well  aware 
how  probable  it  is  that  I  am  wrong. 

The  question.  What  was  the  Roman  pronunciation?  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  question,  Shall  we  adopt  it?  Prof.  M tiller's 
argument  has  a  tendency  to  confuse  them.  I  quite  admit  that  a 
change  in  our  pronunciation  of  Latin  is  inconvenient,  but  the  in- 
convenience is  greater  in  imagination  than  in  reality,  and  will  be 
soon  overcome,  whilst  the  benefit  to  any  student  of  philology  will  be 
very  great.  With  our  English  pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  of  J, 
▼,  c,  g,  r  and  others,  the  development  of  the  language  becomes  an 
inextricable  riddle,  and  the  student  naturally  gets  into  the  fatal 
habit  of  dissociating  letters  from  sounds.     Nor  can  it  be  said  that  we 

1  The  reply  to  Prof.  Mtiller's  arguments  is  now  reprinted  in  Aca- 
demVy  March  15, 187 1.  [Mr  Munro  has  since  (Oct.  1871)  published  this 
pamphlet  under  the  title  A  few  remarks  on  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  ^ 
ji^d  added  a  Postscript^ 
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shallnot  be  approaching  to  the  pronunciation  of  continental  nations. 
We  shall  approach  them  considerably  at  once,  and  if,  as  Seems  to  me 
probable,  they  change  their  pronunciation  eventually,  we  shall  be 
coincident  with  them  in  proportion  as  we  and  they  respectively 
have  succeeded  in  ascertaining  the  truth.  Nothing  short  of  that 
can  or  ought  to  be  the  common  goal  and  place  of  meeting.  Ai:gu- 
ment  from  some  supposed  superiority  of  one  sound,  as  sound,  to  x«di 
another,  seems  to  me  worthless:  the  question  is  one  of  historical 
fact,  not  of  aesthetical  selection  * ;  and  we  shall  do  better  in  speaking 
Latin  as  the  Romans  spoke  it,  if  we  can  but  discover  how,  than  in 
either  indulging  fancy  or  being  swayed  by  associations,  which  are 
none  the  less  delusive  because  they  are  habitual. 

I  assume  throughout,  until  the  contrary  be  proved,  that  a 
letter  has  but  one  sound,  except  so  far  as  it  is  necessarily  altered 
by  its  position  as  initial  or  medial  or  final.  The  phenomenon  pre- 
sented by  most  letters  in  English  of  sound  and  sign  havmg  but  a 
fortuitous  connexion  is,  I  believe,  nearly  unique. 

On  y  consonant. 

The  following  are  the  reasons  for  the  pronunciation  of  ▼  con- 
sonant as  Eng.  w,  or  perhaps  sometimes  as  French  ou  (in  oui)^  and 
not  as  the  labio-dental  y. 

I.  The  same  letter  was  used  without  any  distinction  for  the 
vowel  and  the  consonant  sound.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
vowel  sound  was  English  oo.  '  By  a  slight  appulse  of  the  lips 
the  vowel  oo  becomes  the  consonant  w*  (Bell,  p.  151).  *W  is 
often  considered  to  be  a  vowel,  but  is  not  so'  (Ellis,  p.  580).  At 
the  same  time  the  Romans  were  quite  alive  to  the  distinction. 
The  emperor  Claudius  proposed  a  new  letter,  and  Quintilian 
thought  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  one.  For  (he  says) 
neither  uo,  as  his  teachers  wrote,  nor  uu,  as  was  written  in  his 
own  time,  expressed  the  sound  actually  heard;  which  he  compares 
to  the  digamma  (i.  ay.  a6;  xii.  10.  29,  quoted  in  Book  i.  p.  29). 

*  If  the  matter  were  really  one  of  taste,  I  should  not  be  afraid  of 
putting  the  questions :  Is  a  sibilant  or  buzz  a  finer  sound  than  a  mute  or 
semivowel?  Are  seas  and  cheese  pleasanter  sounds  than  keys,  sin  and 
chin  than  kin;  or  veal  and  vain  more  expressive  than  weal  and  wand 
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The  later  grammarians,  e.g.  Terentianus  Maurus,  dwell  at  greater 
length  on  this  difference.  This  makes  it  probable  that  the  sound 
was  rather  w  than  French  ou.     Comp.  Gell.  xix.  14  with  id.  x.  4. 

a.  A  sound  practically  identical  with  w  is  generally  consi- 
dered to  be  the  sound  of  u  when  following  q.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  as  Mr  Ellis  says,  that  qu  in  Latin  represents  only  a 
xxxiii  labialised  guttural,  not  a  clearly  pronounced  kw,  for  it  never 
lengthened  the  preceding  syllable:  but  then  the  nearest  approach 
to  such  a  labialised  k  is  kw,  certainly  not  kv.  (Comp.  Quint,  xii. 
ic,  §  a9-) 

3.  The  vowel  0,  when  following  y  (consonant  or  vowel),  was 
retained  till  the  Augustan  age  and  later,  though  after  other  letters 
it  had  usually  changed  to  u ;  e.g.  servos,  later  servus ;  quom,  later 
(in  4th  century)  quuin.  Compare  this  fact  with  Bell's  statement : 
'  When  w  is  before  00,  the  combination  is  rather  difficult  from  the 
'  little  scope  the  organs  have  for  then:  articulative  (i.e.  consonantal) 
'  action :  the  w  is  in  consequence  often  onjitted  by  careless  speak- 
'ers,  <ii;oo/ being  pronounced  00/,  nvoman,  ooman^  &c.'  (Bell,  p.  171). 
It  is  worth  notice,  that  in  English  the  pure  Italian  a  was  retained 
after  w  in  several  words  Qwater,  &c.),  and  in  the  17th  or  i8th 
oentury  gave,  way  to  its  present  usual  sound  of  aw  (Ellis,  187-8). 

4.  u  and  y  were  frequently  passing  into  one  another :  compare 
mlluus  and  mllyus,  relXctLum  and  reliqymn;  genua  sounded  as 
genva,  pitulta  as  pltvlta,  tenula  as  tenvia  (§92). 

Again  y  is  vocalised  in  soluo  for  solvo,  acuse  (Lucr.)  for  aqnsB, 
silu89  for  silvsB,  &c.  (§  94.  2).  So  solvo  has  soiatus,  volvo,  volfltas, 
just  as  acuo  has  acfltus. 

5.  V  between  two  vowels  constantly  falls  away,  not  sapped  by 
a  slow  decay,  but  as  it  were  melted  before  the  eye  and  ear  of 
the  people.  Compare  amaveram,  amaram;  audlveram,  audleram; 
cavltum,  cautum;  sevltas,  setas;  Juvenior,  Junior;  reversum,  rur- 
sum;  providens,  prudens,  &c.  (§  94).  This  phenomenon,  repeat- 
edly occurring,  seems  hardly  explicable,  except  on  the  assumption  of 
the  y  being  a  vowel,  or  the  closest  approach  to  a  vowel. 

6.  y  in  Latin  never  (except  in  nivls,  and  the  compounds  M- 
Tlum,  trl-yium,  &c.)  follows  short  1.     Now  there  is  no  difficulty 
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in  pronouncing  Engl,  iv,  but  Iw  is  very  far  from  easy.  Indeed 
V  after  any  short  vowel  is  not  common  in  Latin.  I  have  only 
noticed  the  following  instances:  avis,  avus,  Bavlua,  bovls,  toevis, 
caviiB,  ezuvisB,  Induvlse,  favus,  fluvlus,  gravis,  Jovls,  Juvenls,  levls, 
ne-vls  (§  7*8),  novem,  novus,  oyenz»  ovls,  pluvla,  pover(  =  puer),  slm- 
puvium;  and  the  verbs  caveo,  faveo,  Juvo,  lavo  (also  luo),  moveo, 
payeo.  (The  syllable  preceding  y  is  in  all  accented.)  The  cause  of 
this  rarity  is  the  great  tendency  to  fusion  of  two  vowels  when  xxxiv 
only  separated  by  a  y.  (See  preceding  paragraph,  and  comp. 
Schleicher,  DetUsche  Spracbe,  p.  159,  ed.  2.) 

7.  Consonantal  y  is  never  found  before  a  consonant  (Prise,  i. 
23)  or  final;  but  always  before  a  vowel.  This  is  quite  as  it  would 
be  if  V  be  equal  to  w;  for  w  scarcely  gains  any  consonantal  power, 
if  indeed  it  be  not  absolutely  unpronounceable^,  except  before  a  vowel ; 
but  y  is  as  pronounceable  after  as  before  a  vowel.  Thus  slve  (older 
selve),  neve  when  they  drop  the  final  e  become  sen,  neu,  not  sly, 
nev2.  Compare  this  with  Italian,  where  (the  labio-dental)  y  is  fre- 
quent before  a  consonant  in  the  middle  of  a  word;-  e.g.  avro 
(habebo),  covrire  (cooperire),  &c. 

8.  The  English  name  of  the  labio-dental  voiced  fricative  is  yee. 
This  name  is  derived  from  vau,  the  term  applied  to  the  digamma, 
with  which  the  Latin  f,  on  account  of  its  symbol  f ,  and  the  Latin 
consonantal  u,  on  account  of  its  sound,  were  identified  (cf.  Quint. 
XII.  10.  §  29).  But  in  classical  times,  at  any  rate,  y  consonant 
and  y  vowel  (like  1  consonant  and  1  vowel)  were  not  distinguished 
either  in  symbol  or  name.  Nor  were  they  by  Terentianus  Maurus. 
Priscian  (i.  20)  speaks  of  the  name  vau  being  given  it  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  digamma.  But  had  the  sound  of  English  y  belonged 
to  it,  at  the  time  when  the  other  letters  received  their  name,  it 
would  have  been  called  ev.  For  it  is  the  law  of  Roman  nomencla- 
ture3  to  denote  vowels  by  their  sounds,  mute  consonants  by  sound- 

^  [Mr  Ellis  says  (Acad.  15  Jan.  1872),  that  w  after  a  vowel,  and 
without  a  vowel  following  it,  can  be  pronounced  after  some  practice.] 

^  Marius  Victorinus  (p.  2465)  stands  alone,  I  believe,  in  thinking 
that  obverto,  obvliis  should  be  owerto,  owlus. 

*  The  names  of  all  the  letters  are  given  in  Pompei.  Comm.  ad 
Donat,  Vol,  v.  p.  ici,  Keil.  Cf.  also  Serg.  iv.  p.  478.  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  Mr  C.  B.  Cayley,  PhiloL  Soc.  Trans,   for  1870, 
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ing  a  vowel  after  them,  be,  ce,  de,  ge,  &c.;  continuous  consonants 
by  a  vowel  before  them  (e.g.  ef,  el,  em,  en,  er,  es),  probably 
because  in  this  way  each  consonant  gets  its  fullest  and  most  charac- 
teristic sound*  (Prise,  i.  8) ;  the  explosives  being  chiefly  distin- 
guishable when  they  precede  a  vowel  (§  274),  the  continuous 
consonants  having  when  final  an  opportunity  of  being  prolonged 
at  pleasure.  Varro  is  said  to  have  given  va  as  the  name  and  sound 
XXXV  of  the  digamma.  If  the  Romans  had  named  their  consonantal  use 
of  u,  they  would  have  denoted  it  similarly  by  va  or  ve  (pronounced 
wa,  we),  as  w  like  b  only  obtains  its  full  sound  before  a  vowel. 

9.  The  labiordental  f  differs  from  the  labio-dental  y  only  as  p 
from  b,  t  from  d,  s  from  z,  th  (in  thin)  from  th  (in  then)^  &c.; 
i.e.  the  former  is  whispered,  the  latter  is  voiced.  The  Saxons  and 
(formerly  at  least)  Welshmen  do  not  make  this  difference,  or  rather 
they  sound  the  voiced  consonants  nearly  as  the  voiceless  (e.g.  pet  for 
bed) ;  we  give  to  each  of  the  symbols,  f  and  th,  both  the  sounds.  With 
so  great  similarity  between  f  and  v  is  it  likely  that  the  Romans,  if 
their  v  was  a  labiot^ientaj,  would  not  have  confused  them  or  noticed 
the  resemblance,?  Yet  {a)  no  inscription  substitutes  F  for  v 
(Corssen,  Ausspr.  I.  p.  136);  and^^)  the  Roman  writers  (at  any 
rate  before  the  4th  century^)  seem  not  to  have  noticed  this  close 
resemblance,  although  (as  was  said  before)  the  symbol  F  was  the 
ordinary  symbol  of  f,  and  was  borrowed  from  the  digamma  to 
which  the  Roman  y  corresponded,  Quintilian's  description  (xil. 
10,  §  29)  of  the  Roman  f  indicates  strongly  its  dental  and  voiceless 
character.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  no  more  is  meant  by  his 
words  than  "'blown  out  between  the  intervals  of  the  teeth  with  no 
sound  of  the  voice  2.'  In  the  next  sentence  he  speaks  of  the  '  ExXvz 
letter  which  we  utter  in  seruum,  ceruuin,'  but  seems  in  no  way 

pp.  5 — 16  (the  only  paper  which  I  have  ever 'seen  on  the  question  of 
the  names  of  the  letters),  is  right  in  thinking  that  the  Latin  names  have 
not  been  assigned  on  phonetic  principles.     Comp.  App.  A.  xxiii. 

^  Marius  Victorinus  (p.  2464)  speaks  of  the  *  cognate  letters  b,  f, 
m,  p,  u,'  which  is  of  course  in  some  sort  correct  on  any  supposition. 

^  Some  think  that  a  still  harsher  articulation  than  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lish f  is  here  meant,  and  no  doubt  this  is  possible  enough,  but,  con- 
sidering that  Quintilian  regards  it  as  quite  peculiar,  some  emphasis  of 
expression  is  not  unnatural.  Even  in  English  f  and  v  are  different 
enough  from  any  other  consonants. 
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conscious  of  any  close  similarity  of  it  to  f.  Terentianus  Mau- 
nis  (v.  227)  describes  f  quite  correctly  as  uttered  *  with  a  gentle 
breathing  while  the  under  lip  is  pressed  against  the  upper  teeth,' 
and  speaks  of  y  consonant  at  considerable  length,  but  never  suggests 
any  resemblance  to  f. 

10.    The  ordinary  and  regular  mode  of  expressing  the  Latin  ▼ 
in  Greek  is  by  ov\  and  no  distinction  is  made  whether  it  be  a  vowel 
or  consonant.     On  the  other  hand,  Latin  v  is  never  used  in  the  xxxvi 
transcription  of  a  Greek  word,  except  as  a  vowel,  usually  for 
o  or  ov  (cf.  §  90.  ii.). 

But  Latin  ▼  consonant  is  sometimes  expressed  in  Greek  by  o, 
and  sometimes  by  ^.  Now  o  was  an  occasional  descendant  from 
a  digamma  (cf.  §  91,  and  Curt.  Gr.  Etym,  II.  145  =500,  ed.  a),  and 
is  certainly,  next  toov,  the  nearest  vowel  sound  to  the  Latin  u.  This 
use  of  o  therefore  tends  to  confirm  the  inference  which  may  be 
drstwn  from  the  use  of  ov,  viz.  that  Latin  t  consonant  was  the 
consonantal  sound  nearest  to  the  vowel  a ;  and  that  is  Elngl.  w. 

The  expression  of  the  Latin  v  consonant  by  fi  is  one  of  the 
main  arguments  upon  which  the  theory,  which  makes  Latin  ▼= 
English  V,  rests.    The  argument  proceeds,  as  I  understand,  thus: 

*  Greek  ^  either  had  the  sound  of  Engl.  ▼,  or,  if  not,  it  had  a 

*  sound,  say  b,  nearer  to  v  than  to  w.   And  it  is  probable  that  Greek 

*  /S  had  the  sound  of  Engl.  ▼,  for  it  has  this  sound  in  modem 

*  Greek.    [As  Greek  )8  is  constantly  used  to  represent  Latin  ▼,  it  is 

*  probable  therefore  that  Latin  ▼  had  the  sound  of  English  y].' 

Now  the  extent  to  which  ^  was  used  to  represent  Latin  v  is 
commonly  taken  to  have  been  much  greater  than  it  really  was. 
Nothing  but  an  undoubting  acquiescence  in  an  accredited  belief  could 
have  caused  so  vigilant  and  industrious  a  philologer  as  Gorssen  to 
treat  the  question  in  the  superficial  way  which  hfe  has  done  (^Aus- 
iprache^  I-  3",  ed.  a).  He  gives  no  authority  for  the  instances  in 
which  y  in  proper  names  is  represented  by  ^,  and  he  quotes,  as  in- 
stances of  the  same  in  words  which  are  not  proper  names,  two  only 
from  inscriptions  (date  not  specified :  they  are  from  Lycia),  three 

*  The  sign  8  (originally  a  T  put  with  its  foot  in  the  middle  of  the  0) 
is  not  found  in  inscriptions  or  coins  till  the  end  of  the  second  century 
p.  Chr.  (Franz,  Elem,  Epigraph,  Grcec.  p.  146). 
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from  Suidas,  and  four  from  Lydus.     Lydus  was  a  Byzantine,  and 
not  bom  before  a.d.  490;  Suidas  is  later,  and  indeed  is  often  put  as 
late  as  the  nth  or  12th  century  p.  Chr.     Both  therefore  are  wit- 
nesses of  little  weight  in  such  a  question ;  and  when  we  remember 
that  in  the  4th  century  p.  Chr.  there  was  a  frequent  confusion 
itin  V  and  Latin  b  (which  began  as  early  as  the  and 
not  before"^),  we  see  that  the  use  by  any  writers  latfr 
I  century  of  a  j3  for  v  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  the 
in  the  age  of  Cicero  or  of  Quintilian. 
eek  writers  of  most  importance  for  this  matter  are 
nd  cent.  B.C.),  Diodorus  Siculus  (ist  cent.  B.C.),  Diony- 
icamassus  and  Strabo  (Augustan  age),  Josephus  and 
itter  half  of  ist  cent.  p.  Chr.),  Appian  (middle  of  and 
•.),  Dio  Cassius  (end  of  2nd  or  beginning  of  3rd  cent. 
I  have  examined   these    attentively,   though   not   ex- 
md  collected  a  large  number  of  instances  of  transcrip- 
tin  words,   principally  proper  names.     I   have  since 
enseler's  most  painstaking  dictionary  of  Greek  proper 
the  result  is  in  both  cases  the  same  i  viz.  that,  except  in 
the  instances  of  v  consonant  being  represented  by  fi  are 
?ly,  and  very  few  relatively  to  the  instances  of  its  being 
by  ov.    The  one  exception  is  Plutarch,  and,  so  far  as  I 

1,  most  instances  commonly  quoted  have  or  might  have 
from  him.  He  has  j8  for  v  frequently,  though  not  as 
las  ov.  The  same  name  appears  with  j3  in  some  of  his 
lers  with  ov.  Other  names  are  always  written  one  way. 
matter  has  been  so  little  noticed  that  sofne  details  may  be 
I  have  looked  particularly  through  (t)  all  Plutarch's  lives 

and  that  of  Pyrrhus  (in  Sintenis'  edit.,  Teubner  series) ; 

five  books  of  Polybius  (Hultsch's  edit.),  i.e.  all  that  is 
a  continuous  narrative;  and  (3)  Books  iv. — VT.  of  Diony- 
:amassus  (in  Kiessling's  edit.,  which  in  these  books  rests 
illation  of  the  most  important  MS.  than  in  the  first  three). 

2.  Corssen,  Aussprache,  I.  131  sq. ;  Schuchardt,  I.  131; 
'ef.  to  GaiuSf  p.  xxxxii.  ed.  Lachmann ;  and  Naber's  edit. 
kissim.  So  Priscian  (Fart.  23  — iii.  465,  Keil)  makes  the 
nent,  that  *  all  words  beginning  with  Tl  are  written  with  v, 
tuen,  1)1118  and  the  compounds  of  bis.' 
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The  result  is  as  follows,  the  numbers  being  possibly  not  strictly 
accurate,  but  at  any  rate  accurate  enough  for  the  present  purpose^. 

(i)  In  Plutarch  there  are  of  names  of  persons  (almost  all 
komans),  or  places,  or  peoples,  50  written  with  ov,  and  43  with  )3; 
and  the  occurrences  of  these  names  are,  in  all,  323  with  ov,  180  wit^j 
j3.  Of  these  Valerius,  Valeria,  Valens,  Ventidius,  Verginlus,  Ves- 
paslanuB,  Vlblus,  Vindicius,  Vlnius,  Vltellius,  Volsd  occur  at  least 
5  times  each  (Valerius  and  Volsci  nearly  50  times  each),  and  always 
with  ov ;  Fulvlus,  Fulvla,  Varro,  Verres  occur  at  least  8  times  each^  xxxviU 
and  always  with  j8.  Others,  e.g.  Veil,  occur  both  with  ov  and  ^ ;. 
Volumnius  (in  Brutus)  always  with  )3,  Volunmla  (in  Coriolanus) 
always  with  ov;  Octavlus  16  times  (chiefly  in  Crassus  and  Pom- 
peius)  with  ov,  30  times  (chiefly  in  Gracchi  and  Marcellus)  with  j8; 
but  Octavla  (in  Antony)  a  a  times  with  ov,  and  only  twice  (in  Mar- 
cellus) with  j8 ;  ServiUiis  9  times  with  ov,  twice  with  /3 ;  Servilia 
once  with  ov,  14  times  with  )3,  Yet  other  writers  have  ov  in  the 
names  which  Plutarch  writes  with  /S  only.  For  instance,  no  one  else 
(according  to  Benseler's  Lex^  writes  Bdppcov  (except  once  Dionys. 
Hal.  I.  14)  or  Bcppj/ff. 

(2)  In  the  first  three  books  of  Polybius  I  find  10  names, 
making  in  all  20  occurrences,  all  with  ov ;  not  a  single  instance  of 
/3.  In  the  4th  and  5th  books  I  find  no  instance  of  either.  On 
turning  to  the  extracts  from  Polybius'  lost  books  I  find  nothing 
in  those  from  the  6th  and  7th;  but  in  the  8th  OvaKcpios  once, 
AijSioff  four  times. 

(3)  In  Books  IV.  to  vi.  of  Dionysius  I  find  21  names  written 
with  ov  (besides  Avemyoy),  and  the  occurrences  are  184,  Valerius, 
Volsci,  and  Servilius  being  exceedingly  fi^uent  There  are  5  names 
only  in  which  v  is  represented  by  ^;  Naevlus,  Flavus  (written  in 
the  two  best  MSS.  (l>\aPios),  Servlus,  Pulvlllus,  and  Eva,  the  last 
only  occurring  twice,  the  others  once. 

How  much  of  this  comparative  frequency  of  ^  in  Plutarch  is 
due  to  the  author,  how  much  to  his  copyists,  how  much  to  his 
editors,  I  do  not  know.    The  text  of  Polybius  and  Dionysius  may, 

*  I  have  not  included  instances  where  neither  ov  nor  /3  are  used, 
e.g.  in  Plutarch,  i^achios,  No^fippios,  XxaioXas  :  nor  instances  of  u  after  _ 

q  (cf.  §  90,  2);  though  both  these  speak  for  a  light  value  being  given  to  v» 
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I  suppose,  be  £urly  trusted  as  far  as  the  editors  arc  concerned.  And 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  most  trustworthy  part  of  the  text  of  the 
most  trustworthy  author  (Polybius)  gives  no  instance  of  /3. 

Now  in  this  representation  of  ▼  by  ^  something  doubtless  is  due 
to  the  source  of  the  Greek  writer's  narrative  in  each  case.  Some- 
thing also  to  the  instinctive  desire  of  assimilating  a  word  to  Greek 
forms;  hence  the  frequent  use  of  /3  before  -lof,  e.g.  At^toy  (in 
Plutarch  once  only  Aiovios),  *Xa3top,  ^OKrafiios^  ^ovX^ios,  &c. 
Something  again  $s  due  to  phonetic  reasons.  Thus  while  ov  is  (in 
Plutarch)  initial  in  34  names  and  medial  in  16,  j9  is  initial  in  17  and 
medial  in  a 6.  In  15  of  these  »6  j8  follows  X  or  p,  and  in  the 
rest  it  is  between  vowels;  which  are  exactly  the  positions  in  which 
xxxlx  a  German  b  is  pronounced  like  Germ,  w^  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  instances  from  Dionysius  are  all  thus  disposed  of.  As  regards 
Plutarch  it  is  perhaps  not  inappropriate  to  remark  that  he  expressly 
tells  us  he  was  not  a  good  Latin  scholar  (Fit.  DemostL  a, 
p.  846),  and  secondly,  that  he  was  a  Boeotian;  and  the  relations  of 
the  Boeotian  dialect  to  the  digamma  were  such  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible that  his  native  pronunciation  or  habits  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  this  peculiarity.  But  all  the  MSS.  of  these  authors  are, 
I  suppose,  posterior  by  many  centuries  to  the  time  of  confusion  of' 
yand  b;  and  this  fact,  while  not  at  all  impairing  their  testimony 
when  they  represent  v  by  ov,  is  strong  against  its  trustworthiness 
when  writing  fi.  For  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  a  copyist,  if 
he  found  j3  written,  should  have  changed  it  to  ov,  while  the  change 
of  ov  (for  consonantal  v)  into  fi  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
tendencies  either  of  pronunciation  itself  or  of  its  expression.  A 
reference  to  Benseler's  lexicon  will  shew  at  once  a  number  of  words, 
written  earlier  with  ov,  which  in  Byzantine  writers  received  a  j8. 
Or  look  to  the  names  of  consuls,  &c.  given  from  various  authorities 
side  by  ade  in  the  Corptu  Imcript,  Latin.  I.  483  sqq.,  and  it  will  be 
seen  how  persistently  the  Chronicon  Pascbale  of  the  7th  century 

^  Schleicher  {Deutsche  Sprocket  p.  2 J 2,  ed.  2)  says:    *b  and  g  we 

*  write  in  accordance  with  the  old  language,  but  pronounce  these  sounds, 

*  when  medial,  between  vowels,  as  w  and  [voiced]  cb,  consequently  as 

*  spirants  not  as  momentary  sounds... e.g.  graben^  sagen^  as  grdwen, 
^sdcAen... The  b  also  in  the  combinations  lb,  rb  is  pronounced  as  W; 

*  e.  g.  in  geider,  farbe,  but  not  when  the  1  and  b  belong  to  different 

*  words,  e.g.  stulbein,  harbeutel,* 
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writes  /3  where  Dionysius  or  Diodorus  or  Dio  has  ov,  and  how 
often  the  y  of  the  Inscriptions  gives  place  in  the  Latin  of  the  4th 
century  to  b;  e.g.  Calvus  to  CaltouB,  &c. 

Again,  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  are,  I  believe,  the 
earliest  MSS.  existing  (except  some  papyri  and  the  Herculaneum 
rolls),  and  the  following  facts  may  therefore  be  of  use.  The  name 
SUvaniui  occurs  four  times  (a  Cor.  i.  19;  i  Thess.  i.  i;  a  Thess. 
i.  i;  I  Pet.  V.  12).  In  St  Peter  Vat.  alone  (against  Sinait.  Alex.) 
has  StXjSapoff.  In  St  Paul  Vat.  like  the  rest  (and  Ephr.  in  a  Cor., 
being  lost  in  1,  a  Thess.)  has  SiXovavoy :  two  bilingual  MSS.  Clar. 
Boem.  (cent.  6  and  9)  with  the  transcripts  Sang.  Aug.  and  (once)  the 
second  hand  of  No.  67,  are  the  only  MSS.  late  or  early,  as  Mr  Hort 
informs  me,  which  are  known  to  spell  the  word  with  ^.  The  xl 
Latin  version  of  Clar.  (though  not  of  Boem.)  has  Silbanus.  The 
solitary  instance  of  2iXi3ai/05  in  the  Vatican  is  probably  (as  Mr  Hort 
suggests)  only  one  of  several  indications  of  the  Vatican  scribe  being 
familiar  with  Latin ;  the  confusion  of  v  and  b  being  common  in 
early  as  well  as  late  Latin  biblical  MSS.;  e.g.  the  Codex  Vercel- 
lensis  of  the  Gospels  (middle  of  4th  cent,;  i.e.  same  date  as  the 
Vatican). 

[Dittenberger,  who  has  written  two  interesting  papers  on  the 
representations  of  Roman  names  in  Greek  inscriptions,  says  on  this 
point  (Hermes  VI.  303)  'ov  is  older'  than  /3  as  a  representative  of  y 
'and  in  republican  times  is  found  almost  exclusively,  whereas  fi 
*  comes  most  into  use  later,  without  however  ever  getting  completely 
*the  upper  hand;  for  even  in  Constantine's  time  there  are  inscriptions 
'in  which  Latin  v  is  represented  by  ov.'  The  only  instances  of  /3 
which  he  mentions  are  BaXcpioj  (Attic,  and  cent.  B.C.) ;  BtjSia  for 
Vlbia  (at  Delphi);  ^ovK^ios  (Naples,  71  B.C.)  once,  against  two  in- 
stances of  initial  and  three  of  medial  ov  in  the  same  inscription ; 
Aai^tXXoff  (Ephesus,  not  before  Hadrian's  time)  with  OvcijSiov  and 
Ovapov  in  same  inscriptions.  The  name  of  Varus,  he  adds,  is  com- 
monly Ov^poff,  much  less  frequently  B^por.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Italian  inscriptions  not  uncommonly,  but  in  those  only,  occurs 
ScovaoTOff  for  ScjSaoToj. j 

What  then  was  the  value  of  ^?  Not,  I  think,  that  of  the  labio- 
dental V.  For  the  only  argument  that  is  brought  for  this  value  is 
that  it  has  this  value  in  modem  Greek.    I  do  not  doubt  that  some 
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Greek  speakers  give  it  this  sound,  but  I  am  not  dispostfd  to  admit 
that  all  those  who  tliink  they  hear  this  sound  are  right.    The  truth 
is  there  is  a  labial  f  and  v,  as  well  as  a  labio-dental  f  and  ▼,  and  by 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  labial  the  sound  is  often  taken 
for  that  of  the  labio-dental.     Mr  Ellis  (p.  518)  says  of  an  eminent 
modem  Greek,  *  The  letters  /3,  ^  seem  to  be  naturally  pronounced 
;  Valetta  as  a  labial  v  and  f,  but  when  he  became  particularly 
c  he  made  them  the  labio-dental  ▼  and  f.*    Mr  Geldart 
f  Philology  for  1869,  II.  p.  159)  says,  '0  is  pronounced  in 
not  like  our  ▼  but  like  the  German  w,  only  much  more 
'  and  explosively,  if  one  may  use  the  word.     It  is  not 
L  by  bringing  together  the  lower  lip  and  the  upper  teeth, 
:ompressing  the  two  lips  together.    So  too  <^,  and  the  con- 
sound  of  V.  are  pure  lip-letters,  and  very  different  in 
F  formation  from  f  or  v.*    (See  also  Appendix  A.  xviii.) 
ous  that  a  sound  like  this  stands  in  at  least  as  close  a  rela- 
le  English  w  as  to  the  English  ▼. 

then  we  meet  with  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  presented 
nfusion  of  Latin  v  with  b,  by  the  occasional  representation 
V  by  ^,  and  by  the  historical  substitution  of  the  labio- 
n  the  Romance  languages  for  the  Latin  v.  The  phonetic 
)f  the  Romance  v  might  be  at  once  stated  as :  i.  u  vowel ; 
1  ou,  pronounced  as  in  oul;  3.  English  w;  4.  Labial  v; 
dental  v.  But  I  do  not  assert  that  this  represents  an 
succession  in  a  single  line.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
existed  dialectically  in  Italy  (and  probably  in  Greece)  in 
imes,  and  that  this  accounts  for  ^uch  instances  of  the  tran- 
of  Latin  v  by  /3,  as  may  be  really  the  writing  of  Polybius, 
s  of  Halicamassus,  and  others*  (e.g.  Btapiov  opos  for 
^),  and  such  vacillation  in  names  of  places  as  may  be  really 
?  ancient  authors  (e.g.  Labid,  Cic.  j4gr.  2.35 ;  so  also  Greek 
merally ;  but  Lavid,  Liv.  a,  2,9]  3,^5',  4,  45 )•    In  and  after 

e  few  instances  in  inscriptions  between  the  battle  of  Actium 
nd  of  the  4tli  century  p.  Chr.  are  mentioned  by  Franz  (Elem, 
Grac.  p.  248).      I  have  not  the  means  now  for  further 
[See  above,  p.  xli.] 

I  Neapolitan  dialect  of  modem  Italian  is  characterised  among 
Lgs  by  *  its  extremely  frequent  interchange  of  b  and  v.*  (Diez, 
83O] 
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the  3rd  century  this  sound  encroached  upon  the  domain  of  the  w  [and 
I)] ,  and  rendered  e.g.  verba  indistinguishable  from  berha.  But  because 
the  Greek  /3  may  very  possibly  have  had  this  sound,  and  may  have 
been  used  for  Latin  ▼,  it  does  not  follow  that  Latin  ▼  had  this 
sound,  but  only  that  in  the  want  of  an  exact  representative  ^  came 
near  enough  to  be  used.  I  see  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing 
that  in  classical  times  educated  persons  pronounced  the  letter  ▼  (u) 
(except  in  certain  positions)  otherwise  than  as  the  vowel  00,  either 
with  a  pause  after  it,  or  running  on  to  a  succeeding  vowel,  (as  in 
French  oul,)  or  as  English  w.  The  first  of  these  modes  was  the 
usual  sound  of  v  when  called  a  vowel,  the  third  when  called  a  con- 
sonant. After  q  it  may  have  been  a  mere  sign  of  the  labialisation 
of  the  guttural,  an  effect  which  most  people  would  not  distinguish 
from  "w.  And  possibly  the  same  may  be  its  purport  sometimes 
after  g,  1,  r,  s.  (See  §§  89 ;  94,  a,  and  Append.  A.  xx. — ^xxii.)  With 
a  short  i  following,  qv  made  a  sound  which  the  Greeks  represented 
by  icv,  I.e.  k  followed  by  the  lath  vowel  (see  below).  The  rise  of 
b  out  of  V  in  a  few  cases  is  noted  in  §  76,  and  this  was  probably 
negotiated  by  a  labial  v,  which  perished  in  the  transaction. 

Corssen  appears  to  think  such  a  sound  as  the  Engl,  w  to  be  too 
weak  for  v  generally,  and  points  to  its  having  expelled  the  preceding 
consonant  in  some  words.  But  the  words  in  which  this  took  place, 
leaving  evidence  in  historical  Latin  behind  it,  are  very  few^,  vlglnti 
from  duo  (§  76),  nlvis  from  nlgv-is,  shown  by  nlnguit  and  nix,  vlxl 
compared  with  vivo  (§  129),  possibly  reduvia  with  ungvis.  Others 
are  evidenced  only  by  comparison  with  Greek  or  Sanskrit  stems. 
That  these  changes  may  have  been  produced  by  the  mediation  of  a 
labial  v  is  likely  enough,  but  they  seem  to  me  to  be  part  or  rem-  xlii 
nants  of  the  changes  which  constituted  the  separation  of  the  Latin 
language  from  its  common  stock,  and  to  prove  nothing  for  the 
pronunciation  of  v  in  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  imless 
indeed  guard  (once,  I  suppose,  pronounced  gnxiard)  compared  with 
v)ard^  &c.  shews  that  w  is  in  English  pronounced  as  v.  That  Cors- 
sen should  also  consider  {Aussprachfi^  i.  315)  the  omission  of  v  in 
such  words  as  bob  for  auoa,  savium  compared  with  svavium,  &c., 

^  Corssen  does  not  mention  such  words  as  sSvoco,  seviri ;  and  they 
ore  only  instances  of  the  usual  habit  of  sed,  sex;  see  §§  93,  2 ;  113. 
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or  the  absorption  of  v  in  fiautor  for  fieiYltor*  nuper  for  noynin  pot, 
as  proofs  that  ▼  had  not  a  *  weak  vowel  sound  like  the  English  ▼,' 
but  a  consonantal  tone  like  the  Germ.  ▼*,  is  to  me  very  surprising. 
I  draw  the  precisely  opposite  inference.    (See  above,  5,  p.  xxxiv.) 

[Mr  A.  J.  Ellis  has  written  in  the  Academy  for  15  Jan.  187a'  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  the  letter  y,  to  which  I  am  desirous  of 
directing  my  readers*  attention,  as  containing  a  great  deal  of 
authentic  information  and  the  results  of  an  almost  unrivalled  power 
of  phonetic  discrimination  in  reference  to  this  subject  He  points 
out  that,  whereas,  when  00  is  followed  by  another  vowel,  English 
speakers  naturally  pronounce  a  ▼,  other  nations  do  not;  Italian 
uomo^  ttopo^  and  French  oua'u^  ouate,  ouest^  out  being  distinguishable 
by  an  attentive  hearer  from  English  <iva{r)m,  <wa(r)p,  <way,  ivattle, 
ivest,  ive.  The  case  of  00  before  a  vowel  is  parallel  to  that  of  ee. 
'The  initial  short  and  stressless  elements  ee,  00  do  not  occur  at  the 

*  commencement  of  diphthongs  in  English,  as  to  my  ears  they  do  in 
'  Welsh  ^,  and  as  they  may  once  have  done  in  Latin.    Those  nations 

*  who  use  short  ee,  00  habitually  give  them  consonantal  syllabic  value.' 
He  objects  to  the  notion,  that  Latin  v  was  equivalent  to  English  ▼, 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  is,  so  far  as  he  knows,  not  familiar  to 
the  lips  of  any  European  people  except  the  English.     *The  final 

*  inference  would  seem  to  be  that  I,  V  (in  Latin)  should  be  considered 

*  as  vowels  capable  of  becoming  the  stressless  elements  of  diphthongs, 

*  so  long  as  n,  W  initial  are  not  found;  that  after  these  were  found 

*  (and  probably  some  time  before  they  crept  into  writing,  which 

*  always  lags  after  speech)  y  and  labial  v  were  employed,  when  I,  V 
*were  the  initial  (not  the /nal)  stressless  elements  of  diphthongs; 

^  Corssen  means  by  the  Germ,  w  the  labio-dental  English  v.  The 
sou^k  Germ,  w  is,  according  to  Mr  Ellis,  the  labial  V  (see  App.  A.  xviii.). 
But  this  is  not  known  to  all  Germans,  though  Rumpelt  {Deutsch. 
Gram.  i.  322 — 327  note)  seems  groping  for  it.  See  also  p.  319,  where 
he  argues  for  the  old  high  German  w  or  uu  having  had  the  sound  of 
EngHsh  w. 

*  Prof.  M.  MilUer's  remarks  in  Acad,  15  Dec.  .1871,  and  the  reply  of 
Prof.  Munro  in  Acad,  i  Jan.  1872,  should  also  be  read. 

'  *  In  la.,  le,  io  initial,  Welshmen  conceive  that  they  pronounce  3ra, 

*  ye,  yo,  and  similarly  in  Wl,  wy  they  believe  they  say  (Engl.)  we,  wy. 

*  This  is  doubtful  to  me,  because  of  the  difficulty  all  Welshmen  expe- 

*  rience  at  first  in  saying  ye,  woo,  which  they  generally  reduce  to  e,  00.' 
Ellis,  Engl,  Pron.  p.  746  n. 
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*  and  that  later  in  some  words,  especially  in  provincial  pronuncia- 

*  tion,  y  passed  into  dzh  (English  j)  in  Gaul  (subsequently  French  j) 
*and  parts  of  Italy,  and  gh  (Spanish  J)  in  Spain;  that  y  either 

*  remained  provincially  as  labial  v,  or  became  dentalised  into  labio- 

*  dental  y  as  being  the  firmer  form  and  corresponding  to  the  fa- 

*  miliar  f.     But  there  seems  to  be  no  time  during  which  English  w 

*  can  be  interpolated.   As  a  matter  of  practical  convenience,  English 
'  speakers  should  abstain  from  w  in  Latin,  because  no  continental 

*  nation  can  adopt  a  sound  they  cannot  pronounce.     As  a  question 

*  of  date,  if  the  spelling  yy  is  used,  the  pronunciation  of  labial  y  or 
'  labio-dental  v  at  pleasure  may  be  employed,  most  of  the  Germans 

*  taking  labial  v,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  dental  y.'     {Acad,  pp. 
36,  39  somewhat  abridged.) 

I  cannot  say  that  the  fact  of  w  being  a  difficult  and  now  rare  or 
non-existent  sound  in  Southern  Europe  is  to  my  mind  decisive  against 
its  having  been  the  sound  of  Latin  y  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  For 
that  sound,  whatever  it  was,  did  (as  Mr  Ellis  agrees  in  thinking) 
historically  give  place  to  other  sounds,  and  is  not  now  the  sound  of 
the  character  v  either  in  Italy  or  in  France  at  least  And  I  can 
detect  nothing  in  English  inconsistent  with  Roman  phenomena,  and 
a  great  deal  wonderfully  identical.  At  the  same  time  such  a  pro- 
nunciation as  ou  in  French  out  does  apparently  correspond  equally 
well  with  the  early  Roman  phenomena;  and  it  has  existing  Southern 
usage  in  its  favour  as  against  English  w.  And  I  am  quite  content 
to  think  that  a  labial  y  was  provincially  contemporary  and  in  the 
end  generally  superseded  it.  (This  really  differs  little  from  what  I 
have  said  before;  see  §§  61,  88  and  supr.  pp.  xlii.  xliii.)  But  "as  a 
matter  of  practical  convenience,"  I  venture  to  give  a  different 
recommendation  from  Mr  Ellis.  I  am  confident  that  the  labio- 
dental v  is  a  very  misleading  pronunciation  of  Latin  y,  and  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  Roman  phenomena  until  some  late  periods 
English  people  will  practically  be  very  near  the  truth,  if  they  pro- 
nounce y  in  Latin  for  some  centuries  after  Christ  as  ▼.  If  the 
French  pronounce  it  as  ou  (in  owi),  the  Italians  as  u  (in  uomo)^  and  the 

1  Comp.  Prof.  Munro,  Acad,  i  Jan.  187a,  p.  17:  *Let  Latin  y  be 

*  English  or  South-German  ▼,  or  the  French  ou  in  oul,  only  not  English 

*  or  Romance  y.* 
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Germans  as  labial  v,  there  will  probably  be  no  greater  difference 
than  was  often  heard  in  the  streets  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  Cicero. 
The  close  resemblance  of  English  ▼  to  these  French  and  Italian 
sounds  is  shewn  most  strongly  by  the  existing  doubt  as  to  whether 
Welsh  w  is  a  vowel  or  a  consonant,  and  by  the  uncertainty  of 

orthoepists  to  which  class  to  refer  English  w  (Ellis,  Eng, 
185).      Its  close  resemblance  to  labial  y  will  not  be 

by  those  who  hear  a  South  German  pronounce  English 

If  the  English  hearer  expects  a  v,  he  thinks  he  hears  a  w ; 

ects  a  w,  there  is  difference  enough  to  make  him  think  he 

'.] 

On  F. 

le  sound  of  f  I  have  already  spoken  (p.  xxxvi). 
Pacts  adduced  in  this  first  book  and  in  §  766  of  the  third 
uld  be  almost  enough  to  shew  that  f  was  not  a  sound  of 
-European  original  alphabet,  but  of  a  much  later  and  more 
ource.    The  number  of  words,   in   which  it  occurs  as 

not  very  large,  but  the  number  in  which  it  occurs,  as 
a  suffix  or  after  a  vowel,  is  exceedingly  small — four  or  five 
)f  course  compounds  must  for  such  a  purpose  be  separated 
:  members;  e.g.  in  astifer  f  is  initial,)  A  few  more  are 
y  Corssen  (Krit,  Nachtr.  p.  193  sqq.  Aussprache^  I.  140 
2),  e.g.  AlfluB,  OrfluB,  Ufens,  Aufldus,  but  these  are  proper 
id  probably  not  Latin.  Certainly  such  a  rare  occurrence  of 
tes  goes  far  to  shew  that  the  sound  did  not  exist  at  the  time 
!se  suffixes  first  assumed  shape  and  use.  It  may  well  be  that 
f  the  same  stock  as  ferre  to  bear,  but,  if  so,  they  are  col- 
jlatives,  and  -bro  is  the  earlier  of  the  two.  Similarly  the 
?nse-suffixes  -bam,  -bo,  &c.,  the  derivative  noun-suffixes 
ill,  -bo,  the  case-suffix  -bi  in  tibi,  -bis  in  nobis,  vobis,  -bus 
5,   may  very  possibly  have  correspondents  in  Latin  (or 

or  Oscan^)  beginning  with  f,  but  I  should  be  inclined  to 

t  certain  that  the  signs  in  Umbrian,  Oscan,  &c.,  for  which  we 
ad  the  sound  which  we  ascribe  to  the  Latin  f,  and  not  rather 
lound?  [Compare  what  Mr  Ellis  says  {Acad.  15  Jan.  1872): 
me  recent  experience  I  feel  doubtful  of  all  assertions  respecting 
I  as  V.  Certainly  f  is  a  comparatively  rare  sound,  and  labial  f 
>ve  more  common  than  is  generally  supposed.'] 
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regard  such  words  with  f  as  m  a  collateral  not  a  parental  relation 
to  those  with  b.  And  thus  amavl  would  not  be  for  ama-ftil,  but 
it  may  contain  a  suffix  from  the  same  root  as  fut 


On  C  before  se,  e,  i,  &c. 

That  c  before  e  or  i  was  in  Latin  not  pronounced  as  either 
Engl,  ch,  i.e.  tsh  (so  in  Italian),  nor  as  a  (so  in  French  and  English), 
nor  as  ts  (so  in  German),  nor  in  fact  noticeably  different  from  k, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  arguments. 

I.  Closely  connected  forms  exhibit  perpetual  alterations  of  the 
letter  following  e,  without  any  sign  of  a  variance  in  the  sound  of  c 
when  followed  by  e  or  i.  Can  Vergil  in  writing  repllctiis,  instead 
of  the  usual  repllcltus,  have  made  so  great  a  change  as  hardening  b 
or  sb  or  cli  into  k  ?  If  a  final  e  be  omitted,  could  the  effect  have 
been  to  harden  these  dentals  or  palatals  into  k  ?  Yet  die,  due,  sic,  hunc 
stand  for  dice,  dUce,  sice,  hunce.  Hosce  is  common,  but  is  never 
abbreviated  into  hose :  that  is  to  say,  c  is  frequently  added  when  it 
would,  if  a  sibilant,  be  indistinguishable,  it  is  not  added,  when  its  pre- 
sence would  have  been  audible !  Can  decern  have  been  pronounced 
decliem  or  detsem  or  desem,  and  yet  its  derivative  ordinal  have  been 
sounded  dekomus,  and  then,  at  the  same  time  with  that,  dechimns, 
6c  c?  Eailius  became  CssUus:  did  the  c  change  its  sound  when  the 
diphthong  ai  was  changed  into  the  diphthong  ae  ?  or  did  it  wait 
until  the  diphthong  ae  gave  place  to  the  single  vowel  e  (§  262)? 
Compare  audacter  (Quint,  i.  6,  §  17)  with  audaclter;  difflculter 
and  dlfficultas  with  difficile;  capio,  recipio,  cepi,  captum,  receptum; 
cauo,  cecini;  acer,  acrls;  locus,  loci,  loco,  locHlns,  locellus;  lacos 
with  its  genitives  laci  and  lacus,  and  dat.  pi.  lacH'bug  and  laclbus ; 
piscis,  pisciculus,  piscosus ;  qyerqvetum  with  qyercetum ;  prsaqyo- 
quia  contracted  into  pracoz,  and  prsscox  with  its  genitive  pracocis ; 
fax  with  its  old  nom.  faces;  &c.  I  am  aware  that  the  substitution  of 
a  guttural  for  a  palatal  (dlc-dik,  for  dlce  =  dlclie)  may  be  paralleled  xliv 
from  Sanskrit  as  now  pronounced,  but  the  change  of  sound  is  marked 
by  a  change  of  letter,  and  the  palatal  letters  are  not  dependent  for 
their  sound  on  one  vowel  rather  than  another.  But  in  classical 
Latin  the  change  supposed  is  not  justified,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  any 
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analogy.  Changes  of  consonantal  sounds  are  frequent,  but  they-  are 
rarely  caused  by  any  change  of  the  subsequent  vowel:  and  the 
change  of  sound  is  frequently  shewn  by  a  change  of  the  filing, 
e.g.  in  yeh-ere,  vec-tum,  which  is  the  nearest  analogy  that  I  know. 

a.  The  letter  c  was  used  in  eaiiy  times  in  words  which  were 
afterwards  spelt,  some  with  c,  others  with  g ;  and  some  instances  of 
this  use  remain  in  early  inscriptions  (see  §§56,  104).  Whether  these 
words  were  at  the  time  pronounced  with  the  flat  guttural,  or 
whether  the  sharp  and  flat  guttural  were  not  clearly  distinguished 
(cf.  App.  A.  vii.),  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  But  k  was  also  in  use,  and 
is  found  in  a  few  inscriptions,  generally  before  a,  but  also  before  0, 
and  (in  one  inscription  regarded  on  this  account  by  Mommsen  as 
Graecising)  before  e;  e.g.  kaXendas,  korano,  dekembres ;  and  it  was 
the  regular  abbreviation  for  the  prxnomen  Keso  and  for  irj^i^w^flff 
(§  103).  It  is  not  likely  that,  if  c  before  e  and  1  was  pronounced 
otherwise  than  before  a,  0,  and  u,  no  attempt  should  have  been  made 
to  retain  k  for  the  guttural.  Yet  such  an  idea  does  not  appear  to 
have  occurred  to  any  of  the  reformers  of  Latin  orthography —neither 
to  Accius  nor  to  Lucilius  nor  to  Claudius  Caesar,  in  the  name  of 
each  of  whom  (see  however  §  946  n.)  c  occurs  before  one  of  these 
supposed  influential  vowels.  Quintilian  (i.  7,  §  10)  speaks  of  the 
deare  on  the  part  of  some  grammarians  to  write  k  before  a,  (not 
before  0  and  u  also,)  but  his  remark  on  this  seems  clearly  to  imply 
that  c  had  but  one  sound,  ^^k  quidem  in  nullis  verbis  utendum 
puto,  nisi  quae  significat,  etiam  ut  sola  ponatur.  Hoc  eo  non  omisi, 
quod  quidam  eam,  quotiens  a  sequatur,  necessariam  credunt,  cum 
sit  c  littera  quae  ad  omnes  vocales  vim  suam  proferat."  *  k  should 
not  in  my  opinion  be  used  in  any  nuord  except  in  those  for  <which  it  can 
stand  by  itself  as  an  abbreviation,  I  mention  this  because  of  the  opinion 
of  some  persons  that  k  must  be  used  if  the  vofwel  a  fbUo<uj  it,  though 
cis  a  letter  the  sound  of  <ivhich  is  heard  before  all  vowels^ 

3.  But  with  these  facts  must  be  considered,  in  order  that 
xlv  their  full  force  may  be  seen,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  hint  in  any 
ancient  writer  whatever  of  c  having  more  than  one  sound,  since 
the  eariy  times  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  (Schneider,  Lat, 
Gn  I.  244,  247;  Corssen,  Aussprache^  i.  48).  And  this  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  there  arc  many  parts  of  their  writings  in  which 
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such  a  variety  of  sound  could  hardly  help  being  noticed,  if  it  had 
existed.  For  instance  Quintilian  (i.  4,  §§  7 — 9)  first  refers  to  the 
discussion  of  the  grammarians  whether  the  Romaps  lacked  some 
necessary  letters,  and  then  to  the  counter  question  whether  some 
were  superfluous,  and  speaks  of  k  and  4.  In  7  §  28  he  is  speaking 
expressly  of  what  is  written  one  way  and  pronounced  another,  and 
instances  this  very  letter  c  as  used  to  denote  Oxubus  (cf.  infr.  §  104). 
Terentianus  Maurus  (who  is  generally  thought  to  have  lived  at  end 
of  3rd  century  p.  Chr.),  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  names  of  the 
three  letters  c,  k,  q  contained  each  a  different  vowel  (co,  ka,  qu ; 
comp.  App.  A.  xxiii.),  says  expressly,  as  I  understand  him,  that  k 
and  4  are  alike  in  sound  and  are  both  superfluous,  because  it 
matters  not  whether  c,  k,  or  4  be  used,  whichever  of  the  vowels 
follow  (w.  ao4 — 209)  ^ 

See  also  Diomed.  pp.  423,  424,  ed.  Keil ;  Priscian  Inst.  I.  X4. 
17;  pp.  12,  13,  ed.  Hertz;  Servius,  p.  422,  ed.  Keil;  Pompeius, 
V.  no,  ed.  Kdl;  Max.  Vict.  p.  1945,  Putsche;  and  others  quoted 
in  Schneider,  Lat,  Gr,  I.  p.  292  sqq. 

4.  c  is  invariably  represented  in  Greek  transliteration  by  k,  be 
the  vowel  that  follows  what  it  may ;  and  k  is  invariably  represented 
by  Latin  c^.     Now  Greek  k  has  never  been,  and  is  not"  either 

^  The  lines  stand  thus  in  Lachmann^s  edition,  but  the  whole  pas« 
sage,  beginning  at  v.  85,  should  be  read : 

k  perspicuum  est  littera  quod  vacare  possit; 
et  4  similis,  namque  eadem  vis  in  utraque  estj 
quia  qui  locus  est  primitus  unde  exoritur  c, 
quascunque  deinceps  libeat  jugare  voces, 
mutare  necesse  est  sonitum  quidem  supremum, 
refert  nihilum,  k  prior  an  4  siet  an  c. 
i.  e.     Whatever  vowels  you  please  to  utter  after  forming  the  guttural 
contact  ft>r  C,  you  must  change  accordingly  the  last  part  of  the  sound 
{i.e.  the  vowel  part  of  the  syllable  ca,  cu,  ce  <Sr»r.),  but  it  matters  not 
vjhether  the  former  part  (i,  e,  the  consonant)  belioriiorc,     [Marius  Vic- 
torinus  in  the  passage  (i.  6)  quoted  by  Prof.  M.  Miiller  (Acad.  15  Dec. 
187 1)  had  this  passage  of  Terentianus  before  him.    Both,  I  think,  in 
the  words  *  supremum  sonitum  (sonum)*  are  referring,  not  to  the  opening 
of  the  oi|;ans  as  distinguished  from  the  closing  of  them  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  mutes,  but  to  the  names  of  the  letters,  which  were  symbols  of 
the  pronunciation.    (See  §  57).     In  Marius  *distento  rictu*  refers  to  the 
vowel  a  (in  ka),  *producto  rictu*  to  the  vowel  u  (in  411).] 

'  Except  possibly  in  a  few  early  words,  the  spellinig  of  which  may 
be  accounted  for  from  0  being  once  the  common  sign  of  both  the  sharp 
and  flat  gutturaL 
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xivi  palatalised  or  assibilated  before  any  vowel,  but  is  the  sharp  guttural 
mute'. 

Against  this  argument  it  may  be  urged  that  as  the  Latin  ^c 
coincided  in  sound  -with  k  before  a,  o,  u,  it  was  only  natural  for  tlje 
Greeks  to  use  k  for  c  before  e  and  1,  unless  the  sound  before  e  or  1 
was  clearly  different  from  the  sound  of  k  and  was  readily  ex- 
presable  by  some  other  Greek  letter*. 

Now  the  actual  sounds  given  to  c  before  e  or  1  in  words  derived 
from  Latin  are  (i)  Engl,  cli  (=t8h)  by  the  Italians  and  Wallachians. 
(a)  Engl,  tb  (sharp)  by  the  Spaniards.  (3)  a  (sharp)  by  the  other 
Romance  peoples  (and  the  English).  (4)  The  Germans  pronounce 
it  in  Latin  words  as  ts.  Further  it  may  be  argued  on  physiological 
"grounds  that  it  may  have  been  sounded  as  ky,  or  Germ,  ch,  or  sh; 
these  being  possible  mediating  sounds  between  the  sharp  guttural 
mute  and  the  various  existing  sounds  of  Latin  c.  (See  v.  Raumer, 
Gesam,  Schriften^  pp.  40 — 43 »  90—95  ;  Schuchardt,  I.  164 ;  Ellis, 
p.  ao4,  quoted  in  App.  A.xxv.;  Max  M tiller  in  Academy  for  Feb,  15, 
1571.)     Could  these  sounds  have  been  represented  in  Greek? 

The  sound  of  8  could  easily  and  accurately  have  been  expressed 
by  Greek  o-. 

8h  could  be  expressed  by  either  cr,  cro-  or  crt  (cf.  Mullach,  Gram, 
d.  Qriech,  FuJgarsprache,  p.  115). 

til  (sharp)  would  be  expressed  far  more  nearly  by  tr  than  by  k. 
The  sound  of  sharp  tli  is  now  expressed  in  modem  Greek  by  ^, 
but  it  is  not  clear  when  B  first  obtained  this  sound. 

ts  could  easily  be  expressed  by  ra-  or  rf  (see  below).  I  regard 
this  value  for  Latin  c,  until  at  least  some  very  late  period,  as  utterly 
inadmissible.  No  combination  was  so  thoroughly  alien  to  the 
Romans,  who  never  tolerated  a  dental  mute  before  a  sibilant  in  the 

^  The  Tzakonians  say  rfe  for  icat  (see  below,  p.  li.).  Mr  D.  Bikelai 
(in  the  Academy  for  15  March,  1871)  says,  *in  many  of  the  Greek 
'islands  k  is  pronounced  like  Italian  c  before  the  vowels  e,  t,  v.* 

'  Pro£  Max  Mtiller  says :  *  Unless  we  admit  that  c  in  Cicero  was 

*  pronounced  either  exactly  like  i"  or  exactly  like  c — and  this  nobody 

*  maintains — nothing  remained  to  the  Greeks  but  to  use  k  as  the  nearest 

*  approach  to  the  modified  c'  Surely  this  is  going  too  far.  He  himself 
explains  the  fact  that  the  Germans  wrote  z  or  tz  for  c,  as  proving,  not 
that  X  or  tz  was  the  exact  pronunciation  of  c,  but  that  they  came  nearer 
to  0  than  did  the  Germ,  k,  or  ch.     {Academy^  15  Feb.  1871,  p.  146.) 
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same  word,    (Etsl  is  of  course  two  words.)     Nor  did  the  Greeks  xlvii 
either. 

Germ,  oh  is  a  sound  which,  so  fiu*  as  I  know,  has  never  yet 
been  actually  proposed  as  a  value  of  Latin  o  before  e  and  i.  In 
modem  Greek  y^  expresses  it  exactly,  but  x  ^  '^^  generally  supposed 
to  have  had  this  sound,  at  any  rate  till  late  Imperial  times  (cf* 
Curtius,  Gr.  Etym,  p.  371,  ed.  a).  It  is  enough  for  the  present  to 
wait  till  some  spark  of  evidence  for  such  a  sound  is  produced*  It 
can  never  be  a  formidable  claimant. 

Engl.  cli=t8li  was  expressed  in  Greek  by  rf  by  Procopius  in  the 
sixth  centmy  p.  Chr.  (in  the  word  rtovpovAoi/,  now  Tcborlu^  and 
others  in  Benseler's  Lexicon),  and  probably  in  the  Ravenna  docu-» 
ments  of  the  same  time,  e.g.  cucrCio,  dovarCioi/tSy  for  actio,  donationea 
(Corssen,  i.  65  sq. ;  Ellis,  p.  529).  So  in  modem  Greek  rf  is  used  to 
represent  either  ts,  or  sh,  or  tali  (Engl,  oh)  or  sli,  i.e.  French  j 
(Mullach,  p.  115).  Compare  the  Tzakonian  dialect,  Mullach,  p.  94 
sqq.,  M.  Schmidt  in  Curtius  Studien,  ill.  349,  Prof.  Max  Muller 
objects  to  the  supposition  of  f  havmg  been  possible,  *  because  f  was 
^  looked  upon  as  a  double  consonant,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  word 
*  would  have  made  a  preceding  short  vowel  long.'  This  aipiment  is 
no  doubt  good  in  reference  to  verse  in  the  Augustan  age:  I  am  not 
sure  of  its  being  applicable  to  prose  even  then,  if  d  had  really  been 
sounded  as  chl,  and  I  believe  it  has  little  or  no  weight  as  applied  to 
transliteration  in  the  and  or  3rd  century,  when  yet  k  represented  0, 
(See  Prof.  Munro's  account  of  an  Algerian  inscription  in  Donald- 
son's Farroniantu,  p.jaa,  ed.  3  ;  Mullach,  p.  71 ;  Luc.  MtiUer's  and 
Appendix  to  his  De  re  metrica,)  But  is  not  the  prosodiacal  argu- 
ment as  good  against  the  supposition  of  d  being  =  tslil,  as  it  is 
against  its  being  represented  by  f  ?  (cf  v.  Raumer,  p.  40);  and  is 
there  any  trace  whatever  of  a  tendency,  at  a  time  when  quantity  was 
felt,  to  make  the  first  syllable  in  e.  g.  cecidl  long  ? 

There  remains  one  theoretical  sound  for  co,  viz.  kye.  Here  it  is 
necessary  to  discriminate.  It  is  possible  I  believe  to  articulate  ke  at 
the  same  part  of  the  mouth  as  ka,  but  neither  English  nor  Germans 
nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  other  European  people  do  so.  ke  is 
palatal  and  ka  is  guttural,  but  the  difference  is  imperceptible.  But 
the  real  question  is,  had  Latin  ke  either  a  full  y  sound  or  a  slight  y 
sound,  such. as  is  sometimes  heard  in  Engl,  kind^  cardf    Mr  Ellia 
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xlviii  several  times  (e.g.  p.  s^5^  comp.  204)  suggests  that  it  had,  but  he 
nowhere  defines  the  time  to  which  he  is  referring,  and  he  seems  to 
think  the  distinction  of  ke  and  kye  is  too  slight  for  us  to  rely  upon 
its  bang  noticed.  I  can  only  say  that  the  distinction  is  one  which 
seems  to  me  obvious  enough,  far  more  obvious  than  many  which  I 
find  noticed  by  Roman  granmiarians;  and  I  cannot  trust  my  ear 
or  tongue  to  find  or  make  any  clear  distinction  between  sounds 
which  Ellis  discriminates,  viz.  a  palatalised  k  (as  heard  in  the  occa- 
sional pronunciation  of  i/W,  &c.)  and  a  full  ky.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  if  the  distinction  was  not  obvious,  surely  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  it ;  if  it  was,  then  would  not  the  Greek  ki  have 
been  a  tolerable  representative?  Yet  no  Greek  gives  us  Kirjuaop 
for  censor,  or  KuKepav  for  Cicero. 

5.  Latin  c  was  represented  by  Gothic  k,  and  the  early  Latin 
tvords,  received  into  High  German,  were  all  spelt  with  a  k,  what- 
ever vowel  followed;  e.g.  Csssar,  Kaiser;  career,  Goth,  karkara^ 
Germ,  kerker.  Later  adoptions  into  German  were  spelt  differently, 
e.g.  census,  Germ.  4&ins:;  cancelli.  Germ,  chanzella,  &c.  (Prof. 
Max  Mtlller  accounts  for  this  as  due  to  the  early  poverty  of  the 
German  alphabet,  not  to  the  identity  or  similarity  of  the  sounds ;  and 
as  regards  Gothic,  partly  i:o  this  cause,  partly  to  a  (supposed)  habit 
of  taking  letter  for  letter  without  regard  to  distinctions  of  sound, 
partiy  to  the  possibility  of  Ulfilas  having  raeeived  the  words  through 
the  Greek.) 

But  the  argument  most  pressed,  for  <j  having  sometimes  a  different 
sound  from  k,  is  the  confusion  which  existed  between  ci  before  a 
vowel  and  ti  before  a  vowel.  Now  first,  whatever  force  there  may 
be  in  this  argument,  it  is  one  which  cannot  justify  our  attributing 
an  altered  soimd  of  c  to  ce,  d,  &c.  wiien  before  a  consonant. 
Secondly,  it  seems  tolerably  clear  (Corssen,  L  50 — 67)  that  many 
instances  of  the  miswriting  are  due  to  the  confusion  not  of  two 
sounds  but  of  two  distinct  suffixes  -clo,  -tic;  and  that  there  is  no  pro- 
bable instance  of  ti  for  ci  before  at  least  the  end  of  the  4th  century 
p.  Chr.;  and  only  seven  instances  of  cl  for  ti  in  inscriptions  before 
the  7th  century  p.  Chr.i    Further,  of  these  seven  instances,  three 

*  Corssen  points  out  (ti.  p.  1003)  that  Mommsen  speaks  to  the 
luune  purport  (Liv.  Cod,  Veron,  p.  175),     *Numquam  in  libro  Vero- 
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(perlda,  odo,  pnulenciiui)  are  not  of  early  times,  aad  are  given  by  ^^<ax 
collectors  who  lived  at  a  time  when  the  spelling  odo  at  least  was 
usual;  one  (renunciatlonem)  is  from  a  notoriously  bad  collector:  a 
fifth  (dispoelcioneiii)  is  from  a  late  Neapolitan  inscription  contain- 
ing several  misspelt  words  ^;  the  remaining  two  (termtnac[ioiLea], 
defeneiones)  are  from  an  inscription  at  Medjana  in  Afi^a  of  the 
time  of  Alexander  Severus  {%%% — 235  p^  Chr.).  Even  if  these  last 
be  rightly  copied,  (which  is  not  certain,)  an  inference  from  African 
spelling  or  pronunciation  in  the  3rd  century  to  ordinary  Roman 
spelling  and  pronunciation  in  (say)  the  Augustan  age  would  be 
about  as  justifiable  as  an  inference  from  the  usage  of  words  or 
constructions  in  Apuleius  or  TeitulUan  to  that  of  Cicero  or 
Qmntilian.  It  is  cunbus  that  the  grammarian  (Pompeius),  whom 
Prof.  Max  Muller  quotes  as  his  authority  for  saying  that  *  we 
*know  for  certain  that  in  the  5  th  century  it  was  considered  wrong 
*not  to  assibilate  tl  before  a  vowel,*  was  also  an  African,  from 
Mauretania,  and  asregsfrdshis  age  all  that  is  tolerably  certain  is 
that  he  did  not  live  before  the  5  th  century,  and  not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  7th  century  (Keil,  Gram,  Lat,  V.  p.  93.  See  also 
TeufTel,  Gesch,  d^S^inh  Litu  p.^  98a).  And  again,  another  African, 
Conunodianus^  dfthe  3rd  century,  has  in  an  acrostic  the  word  mm 
for  the  initial  word  of  the  line  which  is  to  give  the  last  letter  but 
three  of  concupiscen/lae'  (L,  Mtiller,  De  re  metr,  p.  262,  quoted  by 
Corssen,  11.  1003). 

Thirdly,  what  does  this  confusion  really  prove  as  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  d  before  a  vowel,  at  the  time,  be  it  what  it  may, 
when  the  confusion  existed?  Prof.  M.  Mtiller  says:  *The  only 
'  point  where  these  two  letters  (c  and  t)  can  possibly  meet  is  the 

*  assibilation.    Tl  may  go  as  far  as  tal,  but  luiless  kl  also  went  as 

*  for  as  tsM,  the  two  could  not  have  met,  and  no  Roman  whether  in 

*  Italy  or  Africa  could  have  attempted  to  write  renuntiatio  by 

nensi  commutatas  rei>eries  litteras  c  et  t,  quod  qui  ante  septimum 
sseculum  obtinuisse  sibi  persuadent,  ne  (assuredly)  ii  vehementer  errant.* 
[See  also  to  the  same  effect  Mommsen's  Preface  to  his  edition  of  the 
Digest,  p.  xl.] 

^  Some  of  these  remarks  are  due  to  Prof.  Munro's  pamphlet. 

•  Prof.  Munro  tells  me  that  this  line  should  be  read,  *  Turn  pro  die 
tuo  vigila,'  in  order  to  harmonize  with  the  imperatives  and  antitheses 
before  and  after.    [Haupt  has  independently  made  the  same  correction.] 
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*  renundatto  *  {Academy^  p.  146).  I  reply  (i)  by  referring  to  Prof* 
Mailer's  instructive  Lectures,  n.  p.  168,  where,  quoting  Marsh,  he 
says,  *We  are  told  by  careful  observers  that  the  lovsrer  classes  in 
•(French)  Canada  habitually  confound  t  and  k,  and  say  mekier^ 
^moikie  for  metiery  moitie,^  Quintilian  (if  the  MSS  are  correct,  I, 
II.  5,  ed.  Halm)  speaks  of  that  *  fault  of  pronunciation  by  which 
*c  and  g  are  softened  into  t  and  d'  (comp.  Schuchardt,  iii. 
81,  sq.).  (a)  I  refer  to  an  authority  whom  Prof.  M  tiller  will 
respect — Mr  Ellis  (quoted  in  App.  A.  xxv.),  who  explains  dis-^ 
tinctly  how  the  confusion  of  t  with  c  arises,  and  in  the  stage  of 
ky,  ty,  ie/ore  either  is  assibilated;  and  v.  Raumer  (who  seems 
to  me  to  have  inspired  M.  MuUer  in  his  argument  generally) 
says  the  same  (Gesam,  Scbrlften^  p.  92).  (3)  I  venture  to  go  still 
farther,  and,  while  fully  admitting  the  theoretical  possibility  of  pala- 
talised k  and  t  (ky,  ty)  having  been  the  mediator  between  co,  d  and 
the  modern  assibilated  pronunciations,  such  as  b,  ts,  or  th,  I  hesitate 
as  to  its  reality.  For,  as  Corssen  says  (i.  49),  there  is  not  a  spark  of 
poative  evidence  for  it :  and,  if  c  once  became  t,  the  change  of  t  to  s 
is  far  too  conunon  a  phenomenon  in  Latin  to  necessitate  an  explana- 
tion, which  apices  only  to  t  before  1  (cf.  §  191  and  infr.  p.  Ixii.). 
It  must  be  remembered  that  tiie  palatalisation  of  c  into  (dx=sli  in 
French  is  before  the  vowel  a  *.  (Diez,  i.  249,  considers  here  the 
intermediate  step  to  have  been  a  guttural  aspirate.  Germ,  ch.) 

To  sum  up;  as  there  is  not  one  particle  of  trustworthy  evidence, 
before  at  least  the  fifth  or  sixtU  century,  for  any  other  pronunciation 
of  c  than  that  of  the  sharp  guttural,  except  the  few  reminiscences 
of  the  sound  of  g,  two  African  inscriptions,  and  the  [doubtful 
text  of  the]  African  acrostic  of  the  3rd  century  with  the  doubtful 
inferences  deduced  from  them,  I  am  unable  to  see  how  it  can  be 
any  defence  of  so  thoroughly  confusing  a  pronunciation  of  the 
Latin  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  as  arises  ftx)m  sounding  0  as  8, 
that  it  is  theoretically  possible  for  the  Romans  to  have  made  a 
difference  in  d  compared  with  ca,  which  was  yet  so  small  that  no 
grammarian  noticed  it,  and  no  writer  attempted  to  express  it. 

1  So  in  English  the  pronunciation  of  0  as  ky  took  place  only  (?) 
before  a;  e.g.  card^  kind (=fyaind),  sky  {=sskyat). 
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On  g  before  »,  e  and  1. 

That  g  in  Latin  was  not  pronounced  as  English  J  (  =  dxh),  and 
that  it  was  always  hard  before  all  vowels,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  arguments.  (Compare  also  the  discussion  of  the  sound 
of  c  before  the  like  vowels.) 

I.  Closely  connected  forms  exhibit  perpetual  alterations  of  the 
vowel  following  g,  without  any  evidence  of  a  desire  to  change  g 
before  e  or  1;  e.  g.  mallgnns  for  maligemiB ;  gigno  for  gigeno ;  teg- 
men  for  teglmen ;  tignoin  compared  with  tlglUum,  &c.  Similarly 
rego,  regis,  regit  becomes  rectum  (for  regtom) ;  reg-  makes  regis, 
regi,  regom,  regnlus,  and  rex  (for  reg-s,  rec-s);  ager,  agri;  ftaga, 
ftigsa,  fogaz,  fogio,  fogitiyns. 

a.  In  Greek  g  is  always  represented  by  y;  and  y  is  represented 
by  g.  It  is  true  in  modem  Greek  y  before  e  and  i  is  Eng.  y;  but  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  when  y  first  gained  this  sound.  And  more* 
over  the  sound  of  y  is  not  that  of  Engl.  J. 

3.  There  is  no  trace  to  be  found  in  the  grammarians  of  any ' 
different  sound  of  g  before  the  several  vowels.  This  is  the  more 
noticeable,  because  they  speak  of  the  effect  of  g  and  c,  upon  a  pre- 
cieding  n,  in  converting  the  dental  into  the  guttural  nasal.  But  they 
make  no  allusion  to  any  difference  in  the  g.  Yet  the  instances 
adduced  contain  the  lingual  as  well  as  the  labial  vowels,  e.g.  aagvls, 
Ingenuus,  anceps,  Longlniis,  angulns,  angens.  It  is  no  doubt  not 
impossible  that  this  change  in  the  sound  of  n  should  be  made  before 
palatals  such  as  Engl,  ch  and  J ;  but  we  do  not  make  it  in  English* 
I  infer  that  the  Latins  had  (in  these  cases  at  least,  and  if  in  these, 
why  not  in  others?)  c  and  g  hard,  whether  e  and  i,  or  a,  0,  u 
followed. 

4.  There  is  no  evidence  of  g  having  such  a  sound  as  Engl.  J 
before  the  4th  or  5th  century  p.  Chr.,  according  to  Schuchardt;, 
before  the  5th  century,  according  to  Corssen,  Diez  (i.  a68)  infers 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet  that  g  was  the  guttural  flat  mute  up 
to  the  7th  century.  The  omission  of  g  before  1,  in  major  for  magior, 
does  not  appear  to  imply  the  assibilation  of  g.    For  it  takes  place 
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Hi  before  y  as  much  as  before  1,  e.  g.  nlvls  for  nigTis,  xualo  for  magvolo ; 
and  g  is  too  commonly  omitted  before  consonants  to  make  its 
omission  before  semiconsonants  unnatural.  There  is  evidence  in 
the  4th  and  5th  centuries  of  its  having  the  sound  of  Engl,  y  (=J), 
e.g.  magestates  for  majestates,  fififVTi  for  irlglntl.  Possibly  this 
sound  of  g  may  have  existed  dialectically  earlier. 


On  dentals;  especially  tl  before  a  vowel. 

On  the  pronunciation  of  tl  we  have  a  distinct  statement  by 
Isidore  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century  p.  Chr.,  viz.  that  before 
a  vowel  tla  should  be  sounded  as  zia.  And  Pompeius  (v.  pp.  104, 
a86,  ed.  Keil)  and  Consentius  (v.  p.  395,  ed.  Keil)  appear  to  say 
the  same.  But  these  are  apparently  not  much,  if  at  all,  earlier  wit- 
nesses; and  accordingly  donatlonem,  donatlones,  are  represented  in 
Ravenna  Greek  of  the  6th  century  by  8a>va(iov€fx,  dovar(tovf  r.  And 
since  the  6th  century,  according  to  Corssen,  instances  occur  of  a 
similar  assibilation,  in  which  the  1  was  not  preserved,  e.g.  con- 
stantso,  constanzo  are  written  for  constanUo.  Schuchardt  (i.  104. 
150)  thinks  that  assibilation  began  as  early  as  the  and  century 
p.  Chr.,  but  did  not  become  general  till  a  much  later  period.  In 
Umbrian  and  Oscan  it  appeared  before  the  first  Punic  War,  and 
the  origin  of  such  forms  as  formonsus  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
forxnontlOB  (see  §  813).     On  dl  before  a  vowel  see  §  154, 

A  final  d  was  often  pronounced  as  t  (§  150) ;  and  Quintilian's 
words  (i.  7,  §  5)  imply,  I  think,  that  there  was  no  difference  in  the 
pronunciation  of  ad  and  at,  though  the  difference  in  spelling  ap- 
pears to  have  continued  long.  But  d  is  rarely  final  (§  155),  and 
Velius  Longus  (beginning  of  and  cent.  p.  Chr.)  speaks  of  apud 
and  Bed  being  pronounced  with  d  (p.  aa3i,  Putsche). 

Mr  Munro  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  continental  t  (and 
therefore  of  course  d)  is  more  dental  than  with  us.  Mr  Ellis  (PbiL 
Soc,  Trans,  1867,  Suppl,  p.  la)  describes  the  European  dental  as 
formed  by  pressing  the  tongue  against  the  teeth,  whereas  in  English 
the  tongue  scarcely  reaches  the  gums.  (See  however  Eng.  Pron. 
p.  477,  n.)     But  I  do  not  think  this  can  affect  the  question  of  the 
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intercihange  of  d  and  t.    That  interchange  depended  on  the  tendency  liu 
to  drop  the  sound  of  the  voice  at  the  end  of  the  word,  as  the 
Germans  do  now,  e.g.  wit  for  und  (BrUcke,  pp.  38.  46.    See  also 
below,  App.  A,  vii.). 


On  bs,  X,  T)t,  &c. 

That  bs  is=pB,  not  bz,  follows  from  the  general  law  of  Latin,  that 
the  former  of  two  consonants  is  made  conformable  to  the  latter,  and 
from  the  fact  that  s  was  the  sharp  hiss.  Some  instances  are  found 
of  araps,  urps,  pleps  (Neue,  i.  p.  137).  Compare  also  scrlbo, 
Bcripsl,  scrlptum  (cf.  §  78).  Plutarch  writes  U^ov  o^€Kovivn\i 
for  templum  obseqyentiB  {Fort,  Rom,  10). 

Similarly  x  is  for  ks,  not  gz.  Compare  rego,  rexl,  rectum. 
Reg-Bl  first  becomes  rec-sl,  then  is  written  rezi. 

So  also  obtulit  was  pronounced  optulit:  optlmus  is  for  ob-tixnus, 
(see  Quint.  I.  7.  7).  And  usually  with  the  prepositions  In  compo- 
sition, we  shall  be  justified  in  thinking  that,  even  where  MSS.  and 
inscriptions  vary  much  in  their  spelling,  the  assimilation,  entire  or 
partial,  was  expressed  in  pronouncing;  the  spelling,  as  is  natural, 
oscillating  between  the  claims  of  etymology  and  sound ;  e.g.  apparere, 
adparere;  Imperlum,  inperlum;  &c« 

On  n  before  gutturals;  gn. 

The  pronunciation  of  n  as  ng  before  a  guttural  (c,  g,  qu)  is  clear 
from  Nigidius  Figulus,  ap,  GelL  xix.  14.  7.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  absorption  of  the  g.  And  in  the  Greek  to  which  it  is  compared 
the  y  is  written  twice,  ayycXoy. 

Gn  is  (or  was)  in  Germany,  I  believe,  pronounced  like  ng  +  n,  i.  e. 
dlgnns  is  sounded  dlng-nus.  In  Italian  and  French  it  is  like  ny  in 
dln-yoB.  There  appears  to  be  no  allusion  to  such  pronunciations 
in  any  of  the  Latin  writers,  although  they  frequently  discuss  ng. 
This  seems  deciave  against  the  above-named  pronunciations  of  gn,  at 
least  in  the  absence  of  any  other  evidence  for  them.  (See  Schneider, 
Lat^  Gr,  I.  272;  Corssen,  11.  262,  ed.  2;  and  below,  p.  Ixxx.) 
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On  s. 

Uv       Corssen  maintains  {Ausspr,  i.  294)  that  8  had  in  Latin  thiee 
sounds : 

(i)  Sharp  (i.e.  a  hiss)  as  initial,  and  medial  before  and  after 
other  consonants,  except  Vu 

(2)  Soft  (i.e.  flat  =  Engl,  z)  between  two  vowels,  as  now  in  the 
Romance  tongues,  and  after  n. 

(3)  Dull  and  faint  at  the  end  of  words. 

Of  the  sound  of  s  as  s  sharp  there  is  the  strongest  possible 
proof.  For  {a)  it  maintains  its  place  before  sharp  consonants  in  st, 
sp,  sq,  Bc,  and  it  does  not  maintain  its  place  before  fiat  con^nants, 
e.  g.  d,  m,  n,  1,  r  (§  1 9  3 . 2).  And  (^)  it  changed  a  flat  consonant  preced- 
ing it  to  a  sharp.  It  may  be  said  that  consul,  mons,  an  show  flat 
consonants  preceding.  But  consul  was  abbreviated  cos,  which  shows 
the  evanescence  of  the  n.  Mons,  an  (from  stems  monti-,  arti-) 
are  instances  of  the  refusal  of  the  Romans,  when  sacrificing^  some- 
thing, to  sacrifice  all.  The  ti  had  already  gone:  it  was  necessary  at 
least  to  write  n  and  r  to  preserve  the  individuality  pf  the  words. 
But  the  pronunciation  is  a  different  thing.  I  conjecture  that  both  n 
and  r  were  in  these  cases  ^vh'tipered^  not  voiced  (cf.  App.  A.  viii. — x.). 
This  necessity  made  the  Romans  unwilling  to  permit  the  retention 
of  n  and  r,  when  there  was  no  further  reason.  A  whispered  r 
exists  in  Icelandic  (written  lir,  Ellis,  p.  544).  A  similar  whispered  r 
may  be  presumed  in  words  like  pronnxn,  snmim,  which  became 
prosum,  susuxn,  by  r  assimilating  to  s.  But  that  r  as  a  general  rule 
was  voiced,  appears  clearly  from  its  pathology  and  infiuence. 

The  third  sound,  attributed  by  Corssen  to  s,  is  inferred  from 
the  frequent  omission  of  e  in  writing,  and  from  its  non-pronimcia. 
tion  in  early  verse  (§  193.  5).  I  do  not  know  what  precise  sound 
Corssen  means  to  give  it,  nor  what  it  could  have,  different  frojn  s 
or  Z)  but,  this  difficulty  over,  I  have  nothing  to  object. 

But  the  second  sound  seems  to  me  very  doubtful,  I  cannot 
estimate  properly  the  value  of  the  argument  from  the  Romance  lan- 
guages \    Their  list  of  soirnds  is  not  so  closdy  accordant  with  that 

1  Mr  Payne  {PhiL  Soc,  Trans.  1868--9,  p.  419)  doubts  the  e  between 
wo  vowels  having  a  z  sound  in  French  in  the  13th  or  i^th  centuries. 
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attributed  either  by  Corssen  or  myself  to  the  Romans,  as  to  render  Iv 
it  necessary  to  suppose  any  identity  of.  pronunciation  in  this  case. 
In  Italian  particularly  b  has  a  very  different  character  from  what  it 
had  in  Latin.  Witness  the  combinations  sb,  sm,  sg,  sd,  an,  bI,  sr^ 
&c.  There  remain  three  other  arguments  which  appear  to  me,  if 
they  prove  anything,  to  prove  that  s  written  was  s  sharp, 

(i)  The  fact  that  r  supplanted  a  in  many  words  is  justly  ad- 
duced (p.  280)  as  a  proof  that  a  was  in  these  words  pronounced 
like  s.  But  why  this  should  prove  that  a  was  pronounced  as  s  in 
other  words,  in  which  this  change  did  not  take  place,  is  far  ftx)m 
clear.  I  draw  exactly  the  opposite  inference.  If  a  had  in  these  - 
words  been  pronounced  like  s,  it  would  have  passed  to  r  as  in 
other  words.  This  rhotacism  swept  over  the  language  like  an 
epidemic,  and  seized  those  instances  of  a  as  its  victims  which  were 
predisposed  to  it  by  the  sound;  and  it  is  surdy  most  probable  that 
it  seized  all  such.    Reason  for  discrimination  I  see  none. 

•  (a)  Another  argument  (p.  a8i)  b  that  an  a  between  twa 
vowels,  'which  in  some  forms  was  changed  to  r,  in  other  forms  of 
the  same  stem  was  omitted.  I  cannot  see  what  this  proves,  except, 
that  the  flat  a  which  changed  to  r  was  sometimes  omitted.  But 
the  question  is,  what  was  the  sound  of  an  a  which  was  not  omitted, 
and  which  did  not  change  to  r? 

(3)  The  last  argument  brought  by  Coi^sen  (p.  284)  is  that  a 
after  n  was  pronounced,  in  certain  words  at  least,  as  if  between 
two  vowels,  the  n  being  omitted,  and,  consequently,  it  would  have 
the  ordinary  sound  of  a  between  two  vowels,  le.  a  (see  §  168.  3). 
Qn  this  matter  I  would  refer  to  the  extract  from  Mr  Bell  given 
in  App.  A.  §  V.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Cicero  tells  us  that  na, 
nl  lei\gthened  the  preceding  voWel  (§  167).  Now  a  and  f  agree  in 
being  voiceless  continuous  consonants.  And  voiceless  consonants 
are  just  those  *  before  which  n  is  so  short,  as  scarcely  to  add  any 

*  appreciable  quantity  to  the  syllable.'  I  conclude  from  these  facts  that 
8  was  a  voiceless  consonant  in  this  case  also;  that  the  n  was  scarcely 
audible;  but  that  to  compensate  for  this,  the  Romans  lengthened 
the  preceding  vowel,  i.e.  dwelt  longer  on  the  preceding  vowel,  to 
signalize  the  fact  of  the  syllable  bemg  more  than  the  vowe  +  a., 
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W  Greek  transcriptions  show  that  it  was  the  vowel^  not  merely  the 
syllable,  that  was  lengthened, 

[Mr  Munro  contends  for  s  having  had  the  flat  sound  *in  the 

*  comparatively  few  cases  in  which  s  not  representing  a  real  bs 

*  comes  between  two  vowels.'     He  points  to  the  feet  that  *in 

*  Italian  thwe  are  most  suggestive  exceptions  to  8  being  soft'  (flat) 

*  between  two  vowels:  in  cosa^  rhoy  etc.;  and  in  the  adjective  ter- 

*  mination  -oso  it  is  soimded,  as'  sharp  s.  ^  The  Italian  too  is  strongly 
'supported  by  late  Greek;  we  find  Ka<r<ros  (casus),  Kovpioa-a-og 
^  (curlosus),  KJiaficixra'a  (feunossa),  i^Kovaa-aros  (excusatns),  t^Kovcr^ 

, '  <raT€V€iv  (excusare)  and  the  like.    What  is  the  meaning  of  this  cro-, 
*•  if  there  was  no  difference  between  the  s  of  casus  (cassus)  and  c&sa, 

*  of  rosus  (rossus)  and  rOsa  ?"  (Fefw  Remarks^  pp.  13  and  a6.)  If 
indeed  the  Italian  representatives  of  all  the  words  enumerated  in 
§  193-  3«  ^-j  which  are  not  really  referable  to  «,  or  b  of  that  section, 
and  if  no  other  words  with  Latin  s  have  a  flat  s  between  two 
vowels,  the  coincidence  would  be  so  striking  as  perhaps  to  justify 
Mr  Munro's  inference.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  so  or  not. 
An  intimate  knowledge  of  Italian  in  its  whole  development  is  re- 
quisite to  enable  due  weight  to  be  given  to  an  ai^ument  from 
pronunciation  which  seems  to  spring  over  many  centuries.] 

Gurtius  has  made  the  origin  of  the  long  vowel  in  the  nominative 
case  of  certain  dasses  of  Greek  substantives  the  subject  of  an 
instructive  essay  (as  indeed  all  he  writes  is  instructive),  Studien^  11, 
159 — 175;  and  has  put  forth  a  theory  of  the  pathology  of  these 
cases,  which  has  considerable  bearing  on  the  Latin  long  vowel 
before  ns,  a  feet  which  he  naturally  notices  in  this  connexion. 
I  am  not  sure  that  in  setting  out  the  different  moments  of  the 
change  from  e.  g.  irarips  to  Tranjp,  yvajMovs  to  yvco/iODv,  <l>€povTs  to 
<^€p<i)v,  aat^icrs  to  a-at^rj^  (p.  1 69),  he  means  to  imply  any  chrono- 
logical interval,  even  the  smallest,  between  the  stages  of  the  change. 
But  there  seems  to  me  to  be  an  unreality  about  it,  which  makes  me 
unable,  at  least  without  explanation,  to  adopt  his  theory.  He  de- 
scribes the  process  thus :  *  n,  r,  s  before  a  final  s  make  the  preceding 

*  vowel  long;  and  thereby  becoming  weak  themselves,  run  a  risk  of 

*  passing,  as  it  were,  into  the  preceding  vowel,  as  is  the  case  in  the 

*  accusative  plural  (jiovaras,  musas,  for  fiova-avs,  musams).    But  in- 

*  stead  of  so  doing,  they  draw  the  following  s  to  themselves,  assi- 
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*  milate  it  to  themselves,  take,  as  it  were,  the  duration  of  the  s,  and 

•  so  recover  their  full  sound  of  n,  r,  B;'  The  unreality  of  this  lies 
first  in  speaking  of  n,  r,  s  as  going  through  successive  stages  of 
weakness  and  recovery,  and  secondly  in  the  notion  of  assimilation 
itself.  The  fact  is,  I  suppose,  that  in  Greek  and  Latin  the  vocal  n 
and  voiceless  s  were  incompatible.  The  Latin  generally,  after  its 
wont,  and  the  Greek  in  some  instances  (e.g.  iiova-asf  dovy),  made  the 
former  of  the  two  give  way  to  the  latter;  n  became  voiceless,  and 
the  vowel  was  lengthened  by  the  involuntary  dwelling  upon  it  in 
consciousness  of  the  obscuration  of  one  of  the  normal  sounds  of  the 
word.  In  Greek  generally  the  n  won  the  day,  and  the  so-called 
assimilation  of  ng  to  nn  is,  in  reality,  the  voice  dwelling  longer  on 
the  n  and  not  uttering  the  s  at  all,  the  previous  vowel  having  been, 
as  before,  prolonged  in  anticipation  of  the  loss.  If  I  may  use 
metaphorical  language,  the  voice  may  be  said  to  lengthen  the  vowel 
just  as  a  leaper  presses  the  ground  more  firmly  before  a  spring. 
The  speaker  is  aware  of  a  difficult  combination  of  sounds  ap- 
proaching, and  instinctively  spreads  the  time  required  for  the  vowel 
+11+  B  over  two  of  them,  because  he  knows  he  cannot  apportion  it 
Strictly  and  preserve  them  all. 

In  Latin  lioinolis  became  lioinos,  and  the  b  was  then  dropped ;  Ivii 
partly  perhaps,  because  otherwise  a  confusion  with  the  ace.  plur.  of 
o  nouns  would  be  imminent,  partly  from  the  slight  hold  a  final.  8 
had  in  the  early  language.  But  in  by  far  the  majority  of  -on  stems 
(cf.  §§  449,  450)  the  o  was  naturally  long.  The  stems  in  -r  and  -1 
(which  were  voiced  consonants)  repudiated  the  sharp  nominative 
sign  s.  Stems  in  -s  with  a  short  preceding  vowel  and  not  neuter 
are  rare.  In  some  we  have  a  long  vowel  in  the  nominative  (e.g. 
OerSs,  arMs),  in  others  a  short  vowel  (e.g.  YentU,  vetiis,  leptU, 
(dills).  Of  stems  in  -t  with  short  vowel,  only  aUes,  arieB,  paxles 
lengthen  it  in  nom.  smg. 
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Origin  of  ss. 

It  passes  now  for  a  recognized  and  certain  theory  among  most 
philologers  that  bb  is  in  many  words ,  the  result  of  a  progressive 
assimilation  (§  3 1.  n.).  This  assimilation  is  alleged  in  (a)  the  supine 
stem ;  and  (J?)  in  superlatives  and  ordinals.  It  is  always  assumed  by 
Bopp,  Curtius^,  Gorssen,  L.  Meyer,  Schleicher. 

(a)  Gorssen,  who  especially  has  defended  this  theory  against 
all  comers  (JReitr,  419,  416  sq.),  holds  that,  e.g.  tond-tnm  became 
tonB-tam,  and  then  tons-Bum,  afterwards  tonsum;  and  that  in  such 
cases  as  xner-sum,  lai^-BUin,  &c.,  where  there  is  no  dental  at  the  end 
of  the  stem,  the  change  of  t  to  a  is  due  to  a  false  analogy. 

Now  to  this  theory  there  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  two  fatal  ob- 
jections: (i)  tonB-tnm  is  a  perfectly  stable  sound,  and  if  this  form 
had  once  arisen,  no  further  change  (except  perhaps  to  tOBtum)  would, 
have  occurred;  (2)  there  is  a  <whole  class  of  stems  forming  their 
supine  in  -sum  (§191. 3),  for  which  the  theory  utterly  fails  to  account^ 

I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  possibility  of  Gorssen*s  first 
step ;  viz.  that  tond-tom  became  tonB-tum.  Neither  Greeks  nor  Romans 
tolerated  two  dental  mutes  coming  together.  It  was  important  to 
show  the  existence  of  the  suffix,  and  yet  tond-tum,  if  left  to  the 
ordinary  law,  would  have  become  simply  tont-tum,  and  the  double 
iviii  t  would  have  been  sounded  like  one  only.  The  Greeks  therefore 
softened  the  former  of  the  two  mutes  into  b;  e.g.  dwr-Tor,  awtrroc; 
d8'T€ovj  acrreov;  ircid-dfjvai,  7r€ia'Brjvat,  (Gurt.  Gr,  Gr,  §46.  See  also 
§  50.)  The  Romans  also  adopted  this  coiu-se  in  cases  in  which  it 
was  important  to  preserve  the  t  (e.  g.  in  est  for  edit  (edt),  eats) ;  and 
where  an  r  follows  immediately,  because  an  8  immediately  before 
an  r  is  hardly  pronounceable;  e.g.  tond-trix  becomes  tonB-trlz  (not 
tond-sriz,  tonsrlz) ;  and  compare  mulctrum-with  mulBum.  There  is 
therefore  nothing  against,  but  much  to  favour,  the  first  step  of 
Gorssen's  theory,  if  dental  stems  only  were  concerned.  Tond-tom, 
mit-tom  may  well  have  become  tons-tum,  mlB-tnm;  but  why  should 

*  Curtius  says,  '  or  is  in  all  Greek  dialects  one  of  the  most  favourite 

*  groups.     I  only  know  at  the  most  of  one  instance  of  its  passing  into 

*  cr...The  passage  of  Bt  into  B  is  in  Latin  as  frequent,  as  it  is  strange  in 

*  Greek.'    (Siudien,  I.  i,  p.  24 1— a.) 
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any  further  change  have  occurred?  If,  as  Curtius  says  {Erlaut,  %u 
§  147),  *  it  is  a  prevalent  law  of  speech  that  difficult  combinations 

*  of  sounds  are  more  bearable,  if  they  have  arisen  from  others  yet 

*  more  difficult,  language  setting  limits  to  the  change  of  sounds  in 

*  order  to  make  their  origin  more  patent,'  still  less  is  it  likely  that, 
when  change  has^  secured  an  easy  combination,  a  causeless  further 
change  should  be  made.  The  combination  at  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest in  the  language^;  e.g.  fastua,  featus,  §  787;  arlata,  coata, 
prsBtexta,  &c.  §  7^8;  angustaa,  funeatus,  Sec.  §  789;  aatua,  caatoa, 
&c.  §  800;  foatia,  lioatla,  peatls,  &:c.  §  803;  a«reatl8,  &:c.  §  808; 
egeataa,  poteataa,  §  811;  equeater,  pedeater,  &c.  §  903;  poat,  aat; 
oatendo,  abatineo,  anatento,  &c.;  eat, eatia;  veniati,  audlatl,  Sec; 
Stella,  atTirmia,  ato,  atemo,  antiatea,  &c.  Nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
is  there  a  single  clear  instance  of  at  passing  into  aa  or  a^.  There  is 
no  necessity  whatever  for  assuming  that  oa,  oaaia,  or  the  old  form 
oaau,  are  formed  from  oot€ov.  The  root  of  oa  may  hkve  had  a  d  or 
t ;  in  which  case  this  instance  would  only  exemplify  the  very  same 
difference  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  method  of  dealing  with 
double  dentals,  which  we  are  here  discussing.  Corssen  indeed 
brings  forward  adgrotua,  egretua,  quoted  by  Festus  as  old  forms  of 
the  past  participles;  comeatiun  is  also  found  in  one  or  two  places' 
as  well  as  comeamn;  and  oatenaa  is  found  as  well  as  oatenta. 
Now  adgretna  and  egretua  are  of  course,  if  genuine,  simply  in-  lix 

-stances  of  the  preservation  of  the  starting-point  common  to  all 
theories:  comeatum  is,  I  believe,  the  only  instance  of  a  perfectly 


'Leo  Meyer  calls  it  *a  combination  for  which  our  languages 
•  (i.e.  Greek  and  Latin)  have  a  general  and  strong  predilection.*  ( Vergl, 
Gr.  I.  243-) 

^  Even  in  the  later  imperial  times  there  seems  little  evidence  of  such 
a  change.     See  Schuchardt,  i.  145.  iii.  75. 

»  [They  are  (see  Neue,  11.  442)  Cato,  R.R.  50,  'comesta*  (but  in  58 
'comesae') ;  Val.  Max.,  9,  12,  Ext.  6 ;  and  the  African  physician  (referred 
by  TeufTelto  Hadrian's  time)C0elius  Aurel.,  Chron.  ii.  i.  Priscian,  x. 
28,  30,  quotes  *comestum'  from  Cic.  Clu,  62,  §  173,  where  the  oldest 
MS.  has  *comesum.*  Diomedes,  pp.  363,  387,  ed.  Keil,  condemns  the 
formation  'comestum,' but  adds  a  quotation  from  an  obscure  'Didius  de' 
Sallustio,  comesto  patrimonio.*  If  this  is  the  Declamatio  in  Sallust,  the 
MSS.  give  comeao.  In  a  passage  of  Varro  {Menip.  Sat,  523,  ed. 
tBttcheler)  quoted  by  Nonius,  p.  152,  we  have  'acinis  electis  et  comestis*' 
(In  Varr.  R,R,  I.  2,  §  11,  we  have  'comesa'  or  *comessa.')] 
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possible  way  of  dealing  with  the  double  dental  in  these  forms, 
but  may  be  equally  well  regarded  as  the  aster,  not  the  mother,  of 
comesum :  ostenta  may  be  an  instance  of  the  same,  but  is  probably 
to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  ten-6re,  while  ostensa  belongs  to 
tend-Sre.  (On  Infeatua,  &c.,  quoted  by  Corssen,  see  my  note  on  p. 
220.  On  li»sum,  liauBunu  see  below,  p.  Ixv.)  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  there  is  any  evidence  for  the  change  of  at  into  8  or  as. 

My  second  objection  to  Corssen's  theory  is  this.  All  the  verbs 
which  form  their  supine  in  -aum  may  be  divided  into  three  classes; 
the  first,  stems  of  which  the  final  consonant  is  a  dental  mute,  viz. 
t,  d;  the  second,  stems  in  which  the  final  stem  consonants  are  1  or  r 
preceding  g,  1,  or  r;  the  third  consisting  of  a  miscellaneous  list  of 
verbs,  all  of  which  are  however  characterised  by  the  active  perfect  (if 
they  have  one)  being  in  ai  (§  705).  Now  this  third  class,  not  a  large 
one  (lapatun,  Jusaum,  preaaimi;  paraoroa,  mulaum  from  mulodre; 
fizum,  fluxum;  mansum;  cenaiun,  liseatun,  hauanma),  but  containing 
stems  ending  similarly  to  other  verbs  which  have  -turn,  exhibits 
probably  the  result  of  various  laws,  and  the  -aum  may  be  partly 
due  to  a  kind  of  attraction  exercised  by  the  perfect.  At  any  rate 
no  light  on  its  origin  is  derivable  from  Corssen's  theory.  But  the 
second  class,  which  is  quite  as  numerous,  is  pervaded  by  a  law:  all 
words  of  the  character  named  have  the  supine  in  -aum.  And  yet 
this  is  utterly  alien  from  Corssen's  theory.  No  one  will  suppose 
that  aparg-tom,  mulg-tum,  fall-torn,  curr-tom  became  apar-aiun, 
mul-Bum,  fal-aiun,  cur-aum  by  passing  through  the  stage  of  apar-a- 
tum,  mul-a-tum,  fal-a-tum,  cur-a-tum.  (Torreo  with  stem  tors- 
made  toratum,  then  toatum,  and  there  stayed.) 

Two  other  grounds  for  hesitation  in  accepting  Corssen's  theory 
may  be  mentioned,  (i)  It  supposes  a  progressive  assimilation, 
whereas  this  is  very  rare  indeed  in  Latin  ^.  But  I  admit  that  it  is 
possible.  Its  probability  however  is  very  smalL  Moreover  (a), 
ix  the  fact  should  be  noticed  that  stems  ending  in  a  originally  do  not 
follow  the  change  prescribed  by  Corssen;  e.g.  gea-ttun  does  not 
become  gea-amn.    But  there  are  three  verbs  in  which  such  a  change 

1  It  is  rare  in  other  cognate  languages  too,  if  I  may  judge  from 
Schleicher's  Compendium,  (For  the  definition  of  progressive  smd  regres^ 
'sive  assimilation  see  note  to  page  12.  Ktihner  {Ausf,  Gr,  Gr,  §  64^ 
VoL  I.  p.  209,  ed.  2)  reverses  tiie  usual  application  of  these  terms). 
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appears  to  be  found;  oenseo,  haurlo,  lisBreo.  Now  oenseo  is  origi- 
nally a  t-  stem  (comp.  k€vt€o>),  and  is  perhaps  a  secondary 
derivative  from  census,  which  would  in  that  case  be  the  participle 
of  a  lost  consonant  verb.  Hausurus  is  quite  anomalous.  I  fmd 
it  only  in  Verg.  A,  iv.  383,  and  an  imitation  m  Stat.  A,  i.  667, 
twice  in  Silius,  and  possibly  once  in  Seneca  (see  p.  247).  Haustnrus 
(Cic.)  and  liaustus  show  the  regular  supine  stem.  H»reo  is, 
I  suspect,  an  r  stem  (comp.  aip€o>y  though  li  in  Latin  does  not 
usually  correspond  to  an  aspirate  in  Greek),  and  owes  its  supine  stem 
(hsBBuros,  hseslto)  to  the  long  penult  (comp.  curro,  yerro). 

[Mr  Nettleship  (Academy  i  March  187a)  brings,  against  my 
theory  and  m  favour  of  a  progressive  assimilation  of  st  into  ss,  the 
words  JusBus  (for  Justus)  from  Jus ;  assus,  assura  apparently  par* 
ticipial  formations  (as-tus,  as-tura)  from  a  stem  as-  which  in  arfire, 
aridus  follows  the  ordinary  law ;  pustnla  with  another  form  pusula 
(or  pusBUla?)  which  had  it  been  formed  from  stem  pus+ulo  would 
have  been  pumla.  Now  Jossus  is  from  a  stem  Jou-,  as  I  believe,  §§ 
76.  a ;  705,  though  why  it  has  Jussus  and  not  Jutus  I  cannot  explain. 
Possibly  the  desire  to  avoid  comparison  with  the  participle  of  Juvare 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it:  (see  also  p.  Ixiv).  Assus, 
assura  I  take  from  a  root  Sr-  and  parallel  them  to  li»r-,  lUBsum. 
Pustula,  in  texts  accessible  to  me,  I  find  only  in  Cels.  a.  i ;  3,  aa, 
ed.  Daremberg;  Sen.  Ep»  7a.  §  75,  ed.  Haase;  Mart.  8.  51.  6;  11, 
98,  4.  ed.  Schneidewin ;  Vitruv.  7,  a.  §  9  ed.  Rose.  Also  pustu- 
latum  Suet.  Ner,  44,  ed.  Roth. ;  Mart.  7,  86.  On  the  other  hand 
I  find  pusula  in  Cels.  v.  a6.  §  31,  a8.  §§  6,  10,  15  (eleven  times),  16, 
17;  Sen.  Ir,  3.  43;  Pliny  (ed.  Detlefsen)  xx.  §  44;  and  at  least 
eleven  other  places,  besides  xxxvii.  §§  77,  98,  ed.  Jan.;  in  Martial. 
14,  167;  Colum.  VII.  5.  §  15  ;  Paul.  ap.  Fest.  p.  99,  s.v.  Hetta,  ed. 
Mailer;  and  pussula  in  Tibull.  a.  3. 10,  ed.  L.  Mtiller  q.  v.  p.  xxii.; 
also  pusulatnm  Dig.  19.  a.  31;  pusulosum  Cels.  5.  a6.  31;  Colum. 
7.  5.  17.  I  believe  pusula  to  be  the  earlier  form  of  the  two,  and 
to  be  from  the  Greek  <^{}cra,  ^vo-oXX/y.  Pustula,  if  not  due  to 
copyists,  is  probably  formed  from  the  Latin  pus.] 

The  theory  which  I  oppose  to  Corssen's  is,  taking  the  dental  stems 
as  instances,  that  tt,  dt  became  first  ts,  ds,  and  then  ss  or  s.  This 
theory  fulfils  the  really  necessary  conditions  of  truth  as  completely 
as  Corssen's  fails.  For  the  first  step  is  equally  applicable  to  all 
stems,  inasmuch  as  it  supposes  the  suffix  only   to  be  primarily 
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affected:  the  second  step  is  inevitable  if  the  first  be  admitted.  Ts, 
4b  are  utterly  unstable  (in  Latin),  and  must  become  entirely  sibilant. 

The  only  objection  which  I  can  see  to  this  theory  is  that  the 
phonetic  cause  of  the  change  of  dt,  tt,  Igt,  bt,  &c.  into  ds,  ts,  Igs^ 
ps,  &c.  Is  not  apparent.  But  neither  is  the  phonetic  cause  of  the 
change  of  dt  to  at.  Possibly  a  good  phonetician,  like  Mr  M.  Bell  or 
Mr  Ellis,  may  find  a  reason  for  the  change  where  others  cannot. 
I  content  myself  with  referring  to  the  fact  that  in  Greek  t  before  i 
frequently  changed  to  8  (e.g.  (f)rf<riy  Dor.  <^tO>  <l>a(ris  by  the 
side  of  ^artr;  €1x00*1,  Dor.  ct^ort;  duaKrBija-ia  from  dvai(r6rjTos 
(Schleicher,  Fergl.  Gr,  §  148;  Curtius,  Gr,  Gr,  §  60);  and  some- 
times before  v;  e.g.  oiJ,  Dor.  rv,  Lat.  tu  (but  also  aov,  <rot);  and 
to  the  word  Ipse,  which  is  generally  taken  to  be  for  Ip-te;  noza  for 
noc-ta;  capsa,  a  box,  from  capere;  8cc,    (See  App.  A.  xxvi.) 

A  double  t  is  found  in  a  few  words;  e.g.  Attius,  blatta,  cette, 
Cotta,  cottldie,  quattuor,  gutta,  matta,  sagltta,  vitta,  ftiUills,  Uttera, 
Hettius,  mitto,  and,  it  may  be,  some  others.  The  question  is  perhaps 
one  rather  of  spelling  than  of  pronouncing.  But,  considering  the 
frequency  of  suffixes  commencing  with  t,  the  paucity  of  words  with 
double  t  is  striking.  As  I  hold,  the  Romans  had  two  ways  of  avdd- 
ixi  ing  it;  they  changed  tt  either  into  ts  or  into  st.  The  first  produced 
an  unstable  combination,  and  therefore  passed  on  into  ss  or  s.  This 
was  the  course  usually  adopted.  The  second  produced  a  stable  com-* 
bination,  but  was  (in  Latin)  used  only  where  the  first  would  occasion 
further  difficulties  of  pronunciation.     (Comp.  §§  151.  a ;  15a.  3.) 

(3)  The  double  s  in  the  superlative  form  of  most  adjectives  is 
also  supposed  by  Corssen  (see  esp.  Amspr,  ii.  550  sqq.  loaa,  ed.  a) 
and  many  philologers  to  have  arisen  out  of  st  The  superlative  is 
formed  from  the  comparative  stem  in  los,  by  adding,  as  is  supposed, 
ttLxuus  (or  tlmus),  and  compressing  los  to  is,  as  in  magls  for  ma«-los 
{Jlusspr,  II.  a  15).  My  objection  to  this  is  the  same  as  in  the 
former  case,  the  extreme  improbability  of  a  stable  combination  like 
at  changing  to  ss.  Corssen  states  that  his  theory  of  this  change  rests 
principally  on  his  explanation  of  the  two  words  slnistimus,  sollls- 
timus,  as  being  superlatives.  But,  even  granting  that  these  are  super- 
latives, such  a  fact  would  only  show  that  a  superlative  might,,  not  that 
it  mmt,  be  so  formed.  Here  again,  as  I  conceive,  the  Latins  had 
two  modes  of  forming  the  superlative;  wther  by  a  suffix  -ftmo,  or  by 
a  compound  suffijt-tttmo.    It  is  agreed  that  some  superlatives  are 
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formed  by  the  simple  addition  of  a  suffix  (without  a  dental)  -mo  or 
-flmo  to  the  positive  or  comparative  stem  (see  §  754;  Corssen,  i. 
780);  e.g.  primus,  minimus,  plurlmus,  &:c.  I  think  that  the  easiest 
way  of  explaining  the  formation  of  the  ordinary  superlative  is  by 
adding  the  same  suffix  -ibno  to  the  comparative,  and  regarding  the 
double  s  as  accentual  and  phonetic  only,  i.e.  as  representing  the 
length  of  the  syllable  and  the  sharp  sound  of  the  s.  It  is  possible 
to  explain  the  superlative  of  words  in  1  or  r,  as  having  the  same 
suffix,  but  attached  to  the  stem  of  the  positive ,  and  to  give  a  similar 
explanation  of  the  double  1  or  r.  But  the  suffix  may  have  been 
appended  to  the  comparative,  and  then  a  strong  contraction  have 
taken  place,  facilios-imos,  facUIsumus,  faxsUsimus,  fleusillimas.  This 
presumes  indeed  a  progressive  assimilation.  But  1  and  r  seem  to 
me  the  only  sounds  in  Latin  which  show  dgns  of  such  an  m- 
fluence;  comp.  velle  for  TOlere,  turris  by  the  side  of  rvpcrty  (Cors- 
sen, Beitr.  p.  402),  and  the  evident  incompatibility  of  1  and  r  with 
a  final  s;  e.g.  consul  for  consuls,  pater  for  paters.  Corssen  con- 
siders miserrimus  to  be  for  mlsersimos,  and  that  for  mlsertimus; 
*  for  t  after  r  and  1  is  frequently  changed  to  a*  (jitisspr.  Ii.  552)] 
but  with  this  I  cannot  agree.  I  do  not  remember  any  instance  of  Ixii 
t  after  a  jtmple  r  or  1,  preceded  by  a  short  vowel,  becoming  s.  The 
instances  are  after  rr,  11,  and  liaurio,  li»reo ;  on  which  see  above,  p.  Ixv. 

Corssen  accounts  for  the  s  in  ordinal  numbers  on  a  similar 
hypothesis  to  that  which  he  applies  to  the  superlative  forms;  e.g. 
vlgesimus  for  vlgenstimus,  for  vlgentltlmus.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
supine  form  I  suppose  nt-lr  to  have  become  nt-s,  and  then  necessarily 
ns-s,  and  easily  ns  or  s  only.     (Cf.  §§  757.  r.  168.  3.) 

Besides  the  above-named  classes  of  formations  we  find  ss  also  (r ) 
in  the  old  futures;  e.g.  proMbessit,  levassit;  (d)  in  arcesso;  capesso, 
8cc.;  (e)  in  yerrucossus,  &c.;  (/)  in  essem,  amavissem,  amaTlsse, 
&c.;   (^)  in  assis,  bessis,  tressis,  &c.;   {b)  to  represent  Greek  (, 

The  cases  of  double  s  in  proUbessit,  8cc,  are  explained  in  §  6a a; 
and  here  I  hare  the  authority  of  Corssen  in  supposing  the  double  s 
to  be  due  to  accentual  considerations  (^Ausspr,  11.  $^2^%  ^  *)•  For 
Qircesso,  &c.  see  §  625;  for  Yerrucossus,  §§  168.  3.  813.  Essem,  &c, 
^,  I  imagine,  cases  of  a  natural  imion  of  s  with  a  suffix  beginning 
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with  B,  §§  609,  610.  AsBls  is  of  uncertain  origin,  unless  it  be  a  mas- 
culine formation  from  the  same  stem  as  »8,  but  retaining  its  a  and 
therefore  defending  it  with  a  double  s. 

The  double  a  used  to  represent  the  Greek  f,  at  least  in 
early  times  (§  189),  was  perhaps  really  from  the  Dorian  o-c. 
Whether  this  ss  represented  the  sound  of  a  or  eh  (which  Curtius 
once  attributed  to  crcr)  is  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  certain.  Sli  appears 
to  my  tongue  and  ears  a  more  natural  result  of  ky,  ty,  which  are 
regarded  as  the  origin  of  cw  in  Greek,  than  s  (Curt.  Gr,  Gr,  §  57). 
But  see  above,  pp.  liii,  liv. 

It  appears  to  be  -generally  conceded  that  the  sound  of  ah  was 
not  unknown  in  Italy.  According  to  Mommsen  the  Etruscans 
had  it  (Unter-ItaL  Dial  p.  6) ;  the  Greek  alphabet  of  Caere  had  it 
(p.  15);  the  Umbrian  had  it  (p.  aa);  perhaps  also  the  Sabellian 
(p.  24)  and  Oscan  (p.  %6).  Moreover,  of  the  Romance  languages 
Portuguese  and  French  have  this  sound  (written  ch),  and  Ital.  and 
Wallach.  c  before  1  and  e,  and  Spanish  and  Provencal  cli  are 
sounded  as  (English  ch;  i.  e.  as)  tBh.  (See  Diez,  Gram,  Vol.  I.) 
ixiii  On  the  assumption  made  in  the  aljove  explanations  that  aa  may 
stand  merely  for.  a,  or  at  least  for  a  when  some  letters  or  syllables 
have  been  extruded,  I  will  only  observe  that  the  fact  that  the  early 
Romans  wrote  uo  double  letters  (§  58)  seems  to  me  a  very  im- 
portant one.  For,  when  first  the  Romans  took  to  writing  them 
double,  what  clue  did  they  follow?  It  is  possible  that  they  followed 
the  pronunciation,  as  an  Italian  now  makes  a  difference  between 
such  sounds  as  &to  and  atto — a  difference  which  Englishmen  do  not 
make.  (Comp.  also  Ellis,  Early  Engl.  Pron,  p.  56.)  I  am  not  sure 
whether  Quintilian's  language  (quoted  in  note  to  p.  58)  should  be 
taken  to  imply  a  real  difference  in  pronunciation,  though  the  word 
dlzenmt  looks  like^it?.    But,  when  the  practice  of  writing  double 

1  Mr  Munro  (in  his. note  on  Lucr.  ill.  545)  quotes  Servius  on  ^n, 
I.  616:  *  applicaU  secandum  pr^esentem  usum  per  d  prima  syllaba  scri- 
*bitur:  secundum  antiquam  arth9graphiam,  quae  praepositionum  ultimam 

*  litteram  in  vicinam  mutabat,  per  f :  secundum  vero  euphoniam  per  a 
'tantum;'  and  adds,  ^ie.  only  one  /  was  sounded.     In  this,  as  in  so 

*  many  other  points,  it  is  clear  that  the  artificial  modem  Italian  pronun- 

*  ciation  is  directly  contrary  to  that  of  the  old  Latins,  with  whom  causa 
'  and  causaa,  ezdaus  and  exaclssua,  were  identical  in  sound.'  In  his 
note^  Lucr.  ill.  504J  he  points  out  the  striking  instances  of  mamma, 
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letters  came  in,  it  is  surely  very  probable  that  they  were  guided,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  by  etymological  theories;  and  thus,  though 
I  regard  the  supposition  that  levaato  arose  by  assimilation  from 
levaylso  as  unsoimd,  I  think  it  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  notion 
of  a  syllable  being  dropt  justified  to  the  popular  apprehendon  the 
spelling  leTEBto^ 


On  the  vowels,  especially  o  and  e. 

The  exact  determination  of  the  quality  of  the  vowels  is  a 
problem  which  scarcely  admits  of  satisfactory  solution.  Descrip- 
tions of  vowel  sounds  tu^  worth  very  little,  and  the  ancients  had  no 
full  list  of  customary  or  possible  vowels,  derived,  either  from 
observation  of  provincial  pronunciations,  or  from  analysis  of  vowel 
sound,  so  as  to  assign  to  any  particular  vowel  its  nearest  representa-  ixlv 
tive.  Still  less  had  they  any  such  definitions  of  vowels  as  Mr  Bell's 
system  affords,  and  his  Visible  Speech  exhibits.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the, same  letter  did  not  always  represent  the  same  quality  of 
vowel;  indeed,  when  we  see  one  letter  supplanted  eventually  by 
another,  we  may  be  sure  (as  I  have  said  before)  that  the  sound  had 
been  already  supplanted,  before  the  letter  was  changed. 

But  there  seems  no  ground  for  doubting  that  a,  u,  1  were  what 
they  are  now  in  Italian,  the  distinction  between  the  Germ,  a  and 
Ital.  a  being  relatively  unimportant,  o  and  e  are  intermediate 
vowels,  0  being  somewhere  between  a  and  u,  e  somewhere  between 
a  and  t  Modem  Italian  which,  as  the  local  representative  of  Latin, 
has  perhaps. the  right  to  maintain  its  identity,  until  a  reason  for 
inferring  a  difference  is  brought  forward,  has  two  sounds  of  each  of 
these  vowels.  They  will  be  found  included  in  the  list  on  p.  9, 
the  close  sounds  being  further  from  a  and  nearer  respectively  to  1 
and  u  than  the  open  sounds.  Illustrations  of  the  present  use  of  these 
soimds  in  connection  with  their  Latin  original  are  given  in  Diez, 

m&milla;  oiElB^  dfella;  tlntlno^  tlntinnabulum ;  Porsenna,  Porsfina; 
CatUluB,  CatHos;  and  perhaps  cuxruB,  otbnlls;  quattuor,  qu&ter; 
Uttera,  Utura.  See  also  on  in.  1044.  And  comp.  Omltto,  dp^o,  §  ^^84. 
1  A  similar  account  may  be  given  of  dlBBlclo,  ponloio  for  dis-Jldo, 
por-Jldo:  cf.  §  144,  1  and  143.  (I  doubt  these  being  analogous  to 
SKKq%  for  aiiTUi,  &c  on  which  see  Curt.  Gr,  Eiym,  p.  591  sqq.  ed,  a.) 
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Gram,  Vol  I.  ed.  3;  (see  also  Schuchardt  III.  p.  161  sqq.).    The 
most  important  facts  seem  to  be  these: 

Open  e  arises  (i)  from  short  e,  (2)  from  e  before  two  conso- 
nants, (3)  from  »: 

close  e  arises  (i)  from  short  1,  (a)  from  1  before  two  conso- 
nants, (3)  from  long  e;  and  (4)  is  usually  heard  when  e  is  final 

Open  o  arises  (i)  from  short  0,  (2)  from  0  before  two  consonants, 
(3)  from  an;  and  (4)  is  heard  (without  exception?)  when  o  is  final: 

close  0  arises  (i)  from  short  u ;  (2)  fiom  u  or  y  before  two 
consonants ;  (3)  from  long  0  in  the  suffixes  one,  oso,  ore,  ojo 
(though  this  last  is  identical  with  orlo  which  has  open  o). 

From  most  of  these  rules  there  are  more  or  fewer  individual  ex- 
ceptions, especially  (perhaps  in  accordance  with  the  real  length  or 
shortness  of  the  vowel)  from  the  rules  relating  to  the  vowel  before 
two  consonants:  and  both  e  and  0  have  the  close  sound  frequently, 
when  the  former  of  the  two  consonants  is  n.  Moreover  it  appears 
that  Italian  grammarians  are  not  always  agreed  as  to  whether  a 
particular  word  has  the  close  or  open  voweP. 
ixv  Two  points  here  are  noticeable.  The  first  is  that  both  e  and  o 
are  often  written  in  Italian  swhere  the  Romans  had  1  and  u,  and  in 
this  case  the  e  and  0  have  the  close  sound,  i.e.  a  sound  nearer  to  1, 
u  than  the  open  sound  is.  If  the  cultivated  Latin  dialect  had  been 
the  parent  of  the  Italian,  we  should  have  had  here  a  reversal  of  the 
early  tendency  by  which  0  became  u,  and  e  became  1  (§§  196,  213, 
234).  But,  as  the  Italian  has  sprung  not  from  the  cultivated 
language,  but  from  one  or  more  rustic  provincial  dialects*,  the 
explanation  is  simpler, — ^the  old  sounds  having  been  preserved,  if  the 
close  sounds  were  original,  or,  more  probably,  having  advanced  only 
half,  and  not  the  whole,  distance  towards  1  and  u.  In  either  case 
we  gain  little  if  any  light  on  the  question,  how  0  and  e  were 
pronounced  in  the  cultivated  language  of,  say,  the  Augustan  age. 

The  second  point  is  that  long  e  and  (though  less  decisively)  long 

^  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Italian  myself.  My  notion  of  the  Italian 
sounds  is  mainly  derived  from  Mr  Ellis's  book. 

'  [This  is  from  Schuchardt :  see  also  Diez,  Gram,  i  6.  Mr  Munro 
says  (Few  Remarks,   p.  29),   *I  on  the  other  hand  hold  it   to  be 

*  demonstrable  that  the  Romano-Tuscan  is  the  child  of  cuHvvated  Latin 

*  falling  to  pieces,  and  caught  up  and  subdued  by  German  mouths.'] 
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o  in  Latin  gencfaDy  recdre  in  Italian  the  dose  sounds,  short  • 
and  o  receive  the  open  sounds.  The  inference  which  may  be 
drawn  from  this  is  confirmed,  as  Schuchaidt^  maintains,  in  the  case 
of  e,  by  the  &ct  that  a  is  often  miswritten  for  i,  and  1  for  8;  by  the 
language  of  the  grammarians,  who  describe  h  as  having  the  sound 
of  a  diphthong  (apparently  a),  8  as  having  the  sound  of  1;  and 
by  the  same  difierence  in  quality  accompanying  the  difference 
in  quantity  in  the  e  of  the  Greeks^  Kdts,  Germans,  English 
(Schuchardt,  I.  461  sq.).  In  the  case  of  the  o  sounds  the  mis- 
writing  b  not  so  dedsivdy  one  way.  And  though  Marius  Victorinus 
(p.  zZi  ^-  KeQ)  says,  *  O,  ut  e,  geminum  vocis  sonum  pro  con- 
'dicione  temporis  promit...Igitur  qui  correptum  enuntiat,  nee 
'  magno  hiatu  labra  reserabit,  et  retrorsum  actam  linguam  tenebit : 
Mongum  autem  productis  labiis,  rictu  tereti,  lingua  antro  oris 
'  pendula,  sonum  tragicum  dalut ;  cujus  observationts  et  in  e  litera 
'  similis  paene  ratio  est :' yet  other  grammarians  (Sergius  in  Donat  IV. 
p.  540,  ed.  Keil ;  Pompdus  v.  p.  io»,  ed.  Kdl),  probably  copying 
frcmi  Donatus,  ^>eak  of  6  as  being  expressed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
lips  (inimlB  lalnis  ezprimttar),  and  0  as  sounding  within  the  palate 
(Intra  palatum  sooat),  which  apparently  would  make  5  to  be  a 
sound  nearer  a,  and  0  to  be  nearer  u«  And  the  Greek  »<  never  ux-i 
became  so  completely  a  as  17  became  1  (Schuchardt,  11.  p.  146), 
though  the  Germans  and  English,  it  may  be  added,  give  to  their 
long  0  a  sound  nearer  to  u,  and  to  theu:  short  0  a  sound  nearer 
to  a. 

It  is  not  easy  to  draw  with  much  confidence  any  argument  firom 
this  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Romans  in  the  dassical  period. 
For  (i)  Italian  is  (as  has  been  already  remarked)  not  the  child  of 
classical  Latin,  but  of  one  or  more  unsubdued  dialects,  [or,  if  the 
child  of  cultivated  Latin,  has  grown  up  under  foreign  influences ;  (see 
above,  p.  Ixx)].    (a)  The  inference  from  misspellings  is  by  no 


^  In  reading  Schuchardt  it  is  well  to  remember  that  his  distinction 
of  'clear*  and  'dull*  corresponds  with  'open*  and  *  close'  in  the  a 
sounds,  with  '  close*  and  'open*  in  the  6  sounds.  His  use  of  accents 
in  Italian  words  is  different  from  Diez's  (see  11.  p.  146  n.,  but  also  HI.  a  1 3). 

•  Mr  Ellis  says  (p.  523),  that  Prof.  Valetta  (Greek)  pronounced 
(jreek  (o  and  w)  and  English  with  a  dear  7th  vowel  (Ital.  open  0),  and 
did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  8th  vowel  at  all« 
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means  clear  in  the  case  of  o,  and  is  not  very  weighty  in  the  case  of  e. 
For  SB  is  frequently  miswritten  for  long  e,  and  i  for  short  e ;  and 
many  instances  of  sb  for  short  e  are  probably  due  to  mistaken  ety- 
mology (e.g.  prsBcei)  stsoimdiiin,  qiUBStiui  for  queetas).  (3)  The 
grammarians  quoted  (Schuchardt,  iii.  151,  a  12)  are  none  of  them 
earlier  than  the  4th  century  i;  and  three  centuries  are  a  long  interval, 
when  delicate  distinctions  of  sound  have  to  be  caught.  (4)  The 
analogy  of  other  languages  is  proof  only  of  what  was  possible,  not  of 
what  was. actual,  still  less  of  what  was  actual  at  a  particular  time. 
And  long<e  and  long  0,  even  if  they  changed  at  all,  may  yet  very  well 
have  been  open  e  and  open  0  in  the  mouths  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian. 
Mr  EUis^s  investigations  into  English  pronunciation  show  a  similar 
direction  and  at  least  as  great  an  extent  of  change  within  the  period 
from  the  i6th  to  the  19th  century.  The  whole  section  of  Mr 
Ellis's  book  (chap.  ill.  §  6)  is  highly  illustrative  of  the  question, 
but  some  of  his  words  describing  the  change  may  be  quoted. 

*  The  long  vowels  have  altered  more  than  the  short  vowels.    The 

*  voice  being  sustained,  there  was  more  time  for  the  vowel-sound  to 

*  be  considered,  and  hence  the  fancy  of  the  speaker  may  have  come 

*  more  into  play.   This  has  generally  given  rise  to  a  refining  process, 

*  consisting  in  diminishing  the  lingual  or  the  labial  aperture.    The 

*  lingual  aperture  is  materially  diminished  in  the  passage  from  a  long 

*  Italian  a  (and  vowel)  successively  to  Somersetshire  a  (13th  vowel), 
ixvii  <to  open  e  (15th  vowel),  to  close  e  (i6th  vowel);  and  again  in  the 

*  passage  from  open  e  to  Ital.  1.    The  change  of  long  open  0  (7th 

*  vowel)  to  long  Ital.  u  (loth  vowel)  was  a  similar  refinement,  con- 
*sisting  first  in  the  elevation  of  the  tongue,  and  corresponding 

*  narrowing  of  the  labial  passage,  producing  long  9th  vowel,  and 

*  secondly  in  the  narrowing  of  the  pharynx.    The  change  from  open 

*  o  to  close  0  condsted  simply  in  narrowing  the  pharyngeal  cavity.' 
(Ellis,  p.  232.) 

This-tendency  of  long  vowels  is  a  tendency  working  through 
long  periods  of  time,  and  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  Mr  Bell's 
assertion,  '  that  the  tendency  of  all  vowels  is  to  open  in  prolonga- 
tion' {Principles^  p.  34,  comp.  122).    This  latter  physiological  tend- 

*  Terentianus,  quoted  by  Pompeius  (Keil.  v.  p.  102),  does  not  bear 
out  the  quotation,  at  least  if  the  poem  of  Terentianus  Maurus  i;^ 
meant. 
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enqr  accords  with  the  following  line  of  argument,  which  seoxis 
to  me  to  furnish  us  with  some  evidence  as  to  the  quality  of  o  and  • 
in  Latin.  It  has  two  premises;  (i)  the  representation  of  Lathi 
▼owds  in  Gred^  and  of  GredL  vowds  in  Latin ;  (a)  the  compo- 
nents which  under  crasis,  contraction,  &c,  gave  rise  to  «  and  ly 

OTo. 

The  details  of  the  representation*  will  be  found  under  that  head 
in  Book  L  Chap.  9  (viz.  o  in  §§  208,  arS,  219;  •  in  §§  229,  239). 
The  fiurts  of  Gred^  contraction,  &c,  may  be  found  in  Greek 
Grammars  (e.g.  Kohner^s  AusfubrUcbe  Gram.  ed.  2,  §§  50,  51. 
Curtius,  Gr,  §§  36—38.     Comp.  also  **.  §  42). 

Now  the  very  introduction  of  the  new  symbols  »  and  ly  proba- 
bly implied  a  sound  different  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity  from 
o  and  €  respectively.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  o  was  ov,  not »,  and  of  c  was  €t,  not  1; ;  in  other  words 
that,  as  the  voice  dwelt  on  the  sound  of  o,  it  naturally  uttered  ov, 
and  as  it  dwelt  on  c,  it  uttered  «.  In  the  same  way,  when  the 
vowels  €  and  o  were  lengthened  in  compensation,  as  it  is  called  (see 
below,  §  273.  4),  for  an  omitted  consonant,  they  become  ci  and  ov. 
But  when  ao  and  oa  are  contracted,  we  get  »  in  Attic ;  when  oc 
is  contracted,  we  get  o;  from  ca,  usually  j;  in  Attic  From  these 
facts  I  infer  that  ad  and  1;  differed  in  quality  from  o  and  c  by  bdng 
nearer  O)  and  not  by  being  nearer  the  u  and  i  sounds;  i.e.  ad  and  1; 
were  opener,  not  closer  than  o  and  c.  But  7  was  perhaps  nearer  to  ixv'iii 
€  than  fi)  was  to  o. 

But  Latin  6  represents  Greek  ad,  and  <o  represents  Latin  «. 
Both  Latin  d  and  Latin  tL  represent  Greek  o;  Greek  o  represents 
Latin  0 ;  and  both  o  and  ov  represent  Latin  tL  (as  well  as  Latin  y, 
cf.  §§  90,  91).  This  seems  to  imply  that  Greek  o  was  between 
Latin  d  and  Latin  u.  Again  Latin  6  represents  Greek  1;,  and  j;  re- 
presents Latin  6.  Latin  6  represents  Greek  c,  and  Greek  €  re^ 
presents  both  Latin  6  and  often  Latin  I.  This  seems  to  imply  that 
e  was  between  Latin  6  and  Latin  I;  but  perhaps,  considering  the 
sphere  of  i,  «  was  nearer  to  Latin  6,  than  o  was  to  Latiii  0.     [Ft  is 


*  Correspondence,  \,t.  Etymological  representation  (see  p.  «4,  n.)  is 
not  here  concerned.  And  to  this  head  belong  the  suffixes  of  inflexion, 
e.g.  J/ecuda/^Ka^rf, 
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possible  that  the  Greek  e,  wh^n  used  apparently  to  represent  Latin  I| 
is  really  a  representative  of  the  older  vowel  e  (cf.  §§  234,  239)  which 
older  vowel  may  have  remained  dialectically  for  a  long  time]. 

In  the  stricter  Doric  00  gives  ©,  ao  and  oa  give  a' ;  ee,  ae  and 
€a  give  rj.  This  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
o  and  €  to  have  been  opener  in  Doric  than  in  Attic  or  Ionic,  and 
perhaps  a  to  have  inclined  more  to  the  o  sound  than  it  did  in 
Attic.  But  the  language  with  which  we  compare  Latin  is  the 
language  of  Polybius,  Dionysius,  Diodorus,  &c.,  and  this  is  an 
Attic  dialect,  though  a  late  one. 

Now,  without  professing  to  be  able  to  assign  any  absolute  quality 
to  the  ancient  vowels,  I  may,  if  this  argument  be  sound,  express 
their  relative  qualities  by  a  tabular  arrangement.  I  take  a,  aw, 
Fr»  au,  tt  to  represent  four  regions  of  labial  vowel  sound,  and 
a,  6,  ^,  1  to  represent  four  regions  of  lingual  vowel  sound.  Then 
we. may  arrange  Attic,  Doric,  Latin  somewhat  as  follows: 
Labial  a  aw  Fr.  au  u 

Attic  a  <a  Oj  ov 


Doric 

a 

0),  0 

Latin 

a 

66 

Lingual 

a 

6 

^ttic 

a 

V 

Doric    a 

V^ 

Latin 

a 

66 

4  1 

F,  €t  I 

I 
1 

lould  always  be  borne  in  mind,  in  comparing  the  transcrip- 
a  word  in  different  languages,  that  each  can  supply  only 
possesses,  and  therefore  if  the  sounds  are  not  the  same  (and 
►le  range  never  is  the  same),  the  representation  of  them  can 
approximate.  Hence  the  Latin  u  and  the  Greek  o  may 
les  be  representative  of  one  another.  But  generally  Gr.  o 
0  together,  and  ov  represents  Latin  u.  That  ov  should  in 
man  period  represent  u  even  exactly,  is  no  obstacle  to  its 
earlier  represented  the  long  sound  of  the  Greek  o.    This 

le  Doric  substitution  of  a  for  w  is  reproduced  in  the  Cumberland 
and  Somersetshire  cord  with  and  vowel  instead  of  6th;  the 
ibstitution  of  17  for  a  by  the  Somersetshire  Bath  with  the  13th 
Lstead  of  the  2nd.     (Cf.  EUis,  p.  67.) 
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change  is  analogous  to  that  which  has  beMen  r\^  which  is  now 
identical  with  long  1.  And  both  are  but  instances  of  the  same  law 
as  that  which  we  find  to  have  prevailed  in  English.  So  ci  (at  least 
before  consonants,  §  229)  was  in  the  Roman  period  a  long  i,  but 
earlier  a  long  c.  Whether  both  «  and  ov  had,  at  first,  the  slight 
diphthongal  termination  which  we  hear  in  our  ordinary  Southern 
English  long  a  (=  «),  and  6(=ov),  is  not  easy  to  say  positively, 
but  it  looks  probable  enough  on  the  mere  &ce  of  it. 


On  the  diphthongs  ai,  ae,  ol,  oe,  ui. 

*rhe  Latin  »,  the  ordinary  representative  of  the  Greek  at,  be- 
came eventually  hardly,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  e,  just  as  ai 
was  confounded  with  c.  Originally  it  was  doubtless  a  diphthong* 
And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  Varro*s  time;  for  he  states 
{Lat,  Ling,  V.  §  97,  MuU.)  that  in  the  country  edus  was  used,  in 
the  xdty  adus,  '  with  the  addition  of  a  as  in  many  words  ;*  (see 
also  VII.  §  96,  Mull).  Speaking,  not  writing,  must  be  meant. 
Now  a  diphthong  with  so  small  an  interval  between  its  limiting 
vowel-positions  easily  passes  into  a  single  intermediate  sound.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  this  sound,  if  it  differed  from  e,  lay  on  the 
side  nearer  a  and  not  on  the  side  nearer  t  So  that  if  Latin  e  be 
represented  by  the  Italian  open  e,  perhaps  the  English  ft  (13th 
vowel)  may  be  taken  (in  quality)  for  sb.  The  sounds  are  quite  near 
enough  to  be  readily  confused,  and  yet  are  in  themselves  distinct. 
A  Saxon  (says  Mr  Ellis,  p.  58,  106)  would  pronounce  the  English 
words  had^  head,  with  the  substitution  of  the  Italian  open  e  for  the 
vowel  in  each.  If  the  Latin  e  be  represented  by  the  English  open  e, 
we  get  a  somewhat  greater  distinction  (and  that  is  desirable)  be- 
tween Latin  89  (13th  vowel)  and  e  (15th  vowel). 

The  sound  of  ob  is  somewhat  perplexing.  Mr  Ellis  has  suggested  Ixx 
(^rans,  PhiL  Soc,  1867,  Supp.  p.  65,  and  Early  Eng,  Pron,  p.  529) 
that  Greek  ot  was  originally  ul  with  the  first  element  preponder- 
ating, Latin  ob  was  originally  ue  with  the  second  element  preponder- 
ating. This  seems  possible  enough  for  the  Greek,  as  o  had  fre- 
quently that  approximation  to  our  w,  which  is  here  presumed  (see 
^pp.  A.  xii.).    But  the  Latin  sound  is  much  more  doubtful.    It  is 
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true  that  ob  is  the  successor  of  Latin  ol  and  the  representative  of 
Greek  oc,  and  that  both  ol  and  ob  passed  frequently  into  u,  e.g. 
colrare,  coerare,  curare ;  moBruS)  munu ;  2noB]iia,mii2iia ;  pcBiia,  punlro* 
&c.;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  indication  that  Latin  o  had  any 
such  approximation  to  our  w;  and  ob  never  alternated  with  ut  The 
passage  of  ol  and  of  ob  into  u  seems  to  imply  that  at  that  time  the 
first,  not  the  second,  element,  the  o,  not  the  1  or  e,  was  in  the  pre- 
ponderance. In  imperial  times  ob  became  confused  with  e  and  sb, 
and  then  the  second  element  may  have  been  preponderant.  And 
this  was  the  case  also  in  the.  words  which  in  very  early  times 
were  spelt  with  ob,  e.g.  loBbertas,  61oe8  (cf.  §§  264,  363,  366),  and 
afterwards  were  written  with  I.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
diphthongal  sound  implied  by  the  letters  0  and  1,  or  0  and  e,  (with 
their  Latin  sounds)  is  the  safest-  conclusion,  and  that  in  the  words 
which  the  ordinary  language  spells  with  ob  (e.g.  amoBniu,  coBpl, 
moBnia,  fOBdus,  PobxiI,  poBna,  obCBdlo)  the  stress  should  be  laid  on  the 
0  rather  than  the  e. 

tii  as  a  diphthong  occurs  (besides  an  interjection  or  two)  only  in 
huic,  cut  In  both  of  these  words  it  represents  an  earlier  ol,  e.g. 
hftir*  nnoi.  In  Quintilian's  time  (i.  7.  §  27)  cul  and  qui  appear  to 
?en  pronounced  alike.  Probably  the  sound  was  French  ouL 
dative  of  -u  stems,  e.g.  gradui,  the  vowels  would  probably 
lounced  separately,  when  both  written.  But  a  diphthongal 
ciation  may  have  led  to  the  omission  of  the  1.  On  the  pro- 
ion  of  -aiuB,   otas,  -eius,  see  §  138. 


On  a  supposed  sound  like  fi. 

?re  are  three  cases  in  which  it  appears  more  or  less  pro^ 
hat  the  Latins  had  a  modified  sound  of  a  short  vowel  similar 

of  French  u  or  Germ,  tl,  especially  when  it  inclines,  as  it 

some  parts  of  Germany,  more  to  1  than  to  u. 

The  first  case  is  in  the  combination  qui-,  which  is  generally 
ited  in  Greek  by  jcu,  though  sometimes  by  kvi  or  koi,  Cf. 
And  in  some  Latin  words  qui-  is  descended  from  cu-  or 
^.  QuIrlnuB  from  cures,  esqullia  from  sbscuIus,  inquIliiiUB 
icola,  sterquniiilum  (§  934)  from  stercus.    So  Tarqulnins 
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from  the  Etruscan  TarChun  (Schuchardt,  n.  277).  The  labialisa- 
tion of  the  guttural,  which  is  expressed  by  qu,  affected  the  follow- 
ing vowel,  and  the  result  was  a  pronunciation  like  kii  instead  of 
kwl« 

(a)  The  second  case  is  that  of  I  after  v,  which  is  noticed  by- 
several  of  the  granunarians  in  almost  the  same  words.  Prisdan 
(Part,  §  24,  25  =  111.  p.  j^^St  Keil)  lays  down  generally,  that  words 
beginning  with  vl  followed  by  d,  t,  m,  r  or  z  appear  to  have  the 
sound  of  the  Greek  v,  and  instances  video,  vim,  vis,  vlrgo,  virtus, 
Tltlum,  viz,  and  says  most  people  gave  the  same  sound  to  fl.  But  I 
see  no  other  authority  for  such  a  statement,  the  only  examples 
quoted  by  Diomedes,  Servius,  Sergius  and  Cledonius  being  vlr, 
to  which  Velius  Longus  adds  virtus,  and  the  Appendix  to 
Probus  (iv.  p.  198,  Keil)  adds  vlrgo  and  vlrga.  (Cf.  Schuchardt, 
II.  219.  Schneider,  I.  19  sq.).  I  notice  this  because  vlr  and  its 
probable  kin  are  almost  the  only  words  in  which  short  1  occurs 
before  r,  and  some  peculiarity  of  the  sound  of  I  in  these  words  is 
therefore  not  unnatural  (cf.  §  184,  3). 

(3)  The  third  case  is  that  of  the  vowel  in  the  penultimate  of 
superlatives  and  ordinal  numbers,  which  was  u  in  the  earlier  language, 
and  1  usually  in  the  subsequent  language.  Jul.  Csesar  is  said  to 
have  first  vmtten  1.  The  variation  in  spelling  remained  for  long. 
Quintilian  (i.  7.  21)  expressly  says  that  the  sound  of  1  in  optlmiis 
was  intermediate  between  1  and  u,  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  later  grammarians. 

But  on  the  other  hand  there  are  difficulties,  (i)  It  may  be  said 
that,  if  the  sound  of  this  vowel  had  been  that  of  the  French  u,  the 
Latin  y,  which  was  the  Greek  v,  would  have  been  often  used  to 
represent  it.  But  ft-om  Schuchardt's  collections  (11.  224,  225),  it 
appears  that  it  is  rarely  found  in  this  termination.  Indeed  it  is  more 
conunon  in  gyla,  Sylla  (Schuchardt,  il.  198,  205).  Its  rarity,  how-  ixxii 
ever,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  natural  shrinking  of  the  Romans 
ft-om  writing  their  own  words  with  a  foreign  letter.  (2)  The  Greek 
transcription  of  these  words  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  uniformly  by 
i,  not  by  V.  [Dittenberger  (Hetmes,  vi.  296)  says  that  in  inscrip- 
tions we  find  earlier  only  o,  later  ov  or  t,  never  v].  (3)  Quintilian 
dwells  on  the  beauty  of  two  Greek  sounds,  <^  and  v,  and  expressly 
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says  the  Romans  have  not  got  them  (xii.  lo,  §  ay).  (4)  The  later 
granmiarians,  except  Marius  Victorinus,  do  not  suggest  the  y  sound 
for  this  vowel,  though  Priscian  does  almost  in  the  same  sentence 
suggest  it  for  I  after  v. 

I  do  not  see  much  likelihood  or  possibility  of  u  changing  to  1, 
vrithout  some  such  intermediate  step.  But  yet  it  may  be,  that  the 
vowel  was  not  specifically  u  or  specifically  1,  but  simply  an  unac- 
cented vowel  in  a  suffix,  which  for  a  time  was,  under  the  influence 
of  the  following  labial,  retained  at  the  stage  of  ii,  but  afterwards  was 
carried  away  by  the  general  drift  and  became  1.  In  this  case  the 
precise  quality  of  the  vowel  need  never  have  been  very  sharply 
defined,  and  the  representation  of  it  by  one  of  the  five  vowel  signs 
was  approximate  only.  Or,  indeed,  the  relation  of  the  two  sounds 
in  this  and  in  many  other  cases  may  be  more  analogous  to  the  corre^ 
spondence  of  sounds  in  different  languages.  U  may  have  belonged 
to  one  dialect  and  1  to  another,  and  the  eventual  substitution  of  i 
may  have  been  mainly  the  triumph  of  the  second  dialect.  Thus 
Mr  Ellis  (p.  473,  n.)  speaks  of  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire  having  two 
distinct  pronunciations  of  e.g.  sheep^  and  one  of  these  is  a  sound 
which  one  Southerner  might  interpret  one  way  and  another  anotlier. 
Thus  sheep  might  be  sounded  with  the  i6th  vowel,  or  the  i8th  or 
the  diphthong  3  to  18.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong,  if  we  print 
prozumuB  or  proziiniui  according  to  the  best  evidence  we  may  have 
respecting  the  particular  author  in  whose  text  it  occurs,  or  the 
period  at  which  each  author  v^ote,  and  then  pronounce  accordingly 
either  u  or  1  lightly.  But  our  English  sound  (the  3rd  vowel)  is, 
I  suppose,  entirely  out  of  the  question,  though  I  expect  many  English 
speakers  often  utter  it  in  these  as  in  many  other  unaccented  syllables. 


Miscellaneous:   chiefly  on  vowel  pronunciation. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  respecting  the  pronunciation 

of  vowels  which  may  here  be  mentioned. 

ixxiii        The  length  of  the  'vo<wel  should  be  preserved,  as  much  before 

two  consonants,  as  before  one  or  more.    In  the  cases  of  ns,  nf  a 

vowel  originally  short  was  lengthened  by  position  (§  167).  Mr  Munro 
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takes  Priscian's  statement^  (ii.  d^)^  that  the  vowel  before  gn  was 
always  long,  as  meanmg  that  the  gn  makes  it  long  by  nature:  but 
I  cannot  agree  to  this.  Priscian  could  on  his  principles  come  to 
no  other  conclusion;  for  he  held  that  gn  begun  the  final  syllable 
(II.  8)  and  that  gn  made  a  preceding  syllable  conunon,  i.e.  allowed 
a  short  vowel  to  remain  short  (i.  ii;  ii.  12).  Hence,  finding  all 
words  which  ended  in  gnus  had  the  penultimate  long,  he  concluded 
the  voewel  must  be  long.  But,  I  believe,  gn  did  not  belong  to  tfie 
last  syllable;  the  g  belonged  to  the  penultimate*.  And,  as  in  Greek 
8uch  a  syllable  with  a  short  vowel  (e.g.  tyvKnv)  is  always  long  by 
position,  although  at  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  occasionally 
it  remained  short,  there  seems  no  reason  for  assuming  in  general 
the  *vo<u)el  to  be  lengthened.  In  ignavus,  &c.  where  the  n  is  omitted, 
the  i  may  be  lengthened  in  compensation.  Many  words  no  doubt 
had,  or  were  supposed  to  have,  a  naturally  long  vowel,  e.g.  reg- 
nnm  from  rSg-,  res,  instead  of  from  rdg-dre ;  but  tlgnum,  signnm, 
magnns,  6cc.  (comp.  tlgUlum,  sXglllum,  mSgis)  probably  have  a  short 
vowel.  The  Latin  words  Egnatla,  Egnatius  occur  not  unfrequently 
in  Greek  with  c.     (See  Benseler's  Lexicon). 

[Mr  Munro  has  replied  {Fe^  Remarks,  p.  a6sqq.)  to  these  ob- 
servations at  length.  But  I  am  still  unconvinced.  I  do  not  think 
Priscian  or  those  from  whom  he  copied  were  at  all  incapable  of 
substituting  a  theoretical  conclusion  for  an  actual  observation. 
Very  much  better  orthoepists  than  he  was  have  stated  rules, 
which  their  own  ear,  if  emancipated  from  prejudice,  would  have 
told  them  were  not  true,  or  not  universally  true.  This  particular 
statement  may  very  likely  not  be  of  Priscian's  own  discovery,  but 
I  diould  require  further  evidence  before  I  should  think  it  properly 
attributable  to  a  good  authority  four  or  five  centuries  earlier ;  and 
less  time  will  not  give  us  a  contemporary  statement.  A  statement 
like  that  of  Cicero's  about  ns  has  very  different  weight. 

But  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  (p.  lix.)  how  ns  lengthened  the 

^  Priscian  is,  I  think,  unsupported  in  this  statement 
'  See  §  -372.  The  Verona  palimpsest  of  Livy,  which  was  probably 
written  in  the  4th  cent.  p.  Chr.,  and  consequently  before  Priscian's 
time,  always  divides  words  with  gn  occurring  at  the  end  of  a  line  be- 
tween the  g  and  n,  so  as  to  give  the  ^  and  n  to  separate  syllables  (Momm- 
6en,  Cod,  Liv,  Ver.  p.  164), 
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preceding  vowel.  I  do  not  see,  why  gn,  if  pronounced  as  hard  g 
followed  by  the  dental  nasal,  could  have  done  so,  any  more  than 
any  other  mute  followed  by  a  nasal.  If  Priscian^s  statement  is  true, 
then  I  should  ai^gue  that  probably  gn  was  pronounced  like  ng-n 
or  like  ny,  (Spanish  n.)  And  this  statement  of  Priscian  has,  I  see, 
actually  been  brought  forward  by  C.  Brugman  (in  Curtius  Studhn, 
IV.  T05 — 108)  to  prove  that  gn  was  ng-n.  But  against  this  sound  of 
gn  is  the  fact  that  no  Roman  granmiarian,  so  far  as  f  am  aware,  al- 
ludes to  such  a  sound  of  gxi,  though  the  occasions  for  so  doing 
were  obvious  (see  p.  Ivii.). 

I  did  not  refer  before  to  Mr  Munro's  arguments  in  support  of 
his  view  derived  from  the  long  I  in  slgna,  digna,  **  in  inscriptions 
of  high  authority  not  likely  to  err  on  such  points,"  and  **  from 
regnl  and  regno  with  the  apex,"  because  the  long  I  is  certainly 
sometimes  misplaced,  and  I  expect  the  apex  is  too.  And  it  is  not 
at  all  clear  to*  my  mind  why  one  stone-cutter  puts  long  I  or  apex, 
and  another  omits  them,  or  on  what  granunatical  authority  the 
stone-cutter  who  did  put  them  acted.  But  until  we  get  further 
volumes  of  the  Berlin  edition  of  the  Inscriptions,  I  deem  it  wise  to 
postpone  any  positive  opinion  on  this  as  well  as  on  some  other 
points. 

Mr  Munro  has  I  think  missed  my  meaning  when  I  refer  (p. 
Ixxix.  n.)  to  the  mode  in  which  syllables  are  divided  in  the  Verona 
palimpsest  of  Livy.  I  endeavoured  to  account  for  Priscian's  statement 
by  his  theory  of  syllables.  And  I  adduced  the  Verona  palimpsest 
to  show  that  this  theory  was  apparently  not  that  of  more  ancient 
authorities.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  I  do  at  present  hold  that  a 
Roman  did  not  pronounce  i-gnominia,  1-gnota,  co-gnatus,  re-gnnm, 
gl-gno,  but  Ig-nominia,  Ig-nota,  cog-natus,  reg-num,  glg-no. 

For  we  have  to  account  for  the  Romans  writing  im^rlus,  oon- 
gredlor,  but  ignotus,  cognatus.  Now  gl  and  gr  are,  and  were 
readily  pronounceable  in  an  initial  position.  COoria  and  gradlor 
were  so  written  whether  in  or  out  of  composition.  But  gn  is  not 
easily  so  pronounced,  and  therefore  gnomen,  gnatos,  became  nomen, 
natus.  Accordingly  I  divide  l2iglorlu8»  congredlor,  as  ing>gloxlu8, 
oong-gredlor,  the  ng  being  a  single  sound,  viz.  the  guttural  nasal 
(see  §  1 6  a).  Had  the  Romans  retained  the  n  of  the  prepositions 
before  gn,  they  would  have  felt  bound  to  pronoimce  ing-gnotos. 
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oong-giiatiiB,  but  wouM  practically  have  pronounced  ing-notiu,  cong^fc 
satus.  But  they  did  not  retain  the  n  and  write  ingnotni,  oongnatus, 
but  ignotuB,  cognatu.  What  is  the  explanation  ?  Does  this  repre* 
sent  a  pronunciation  ing-notiu,  oong-natos,  or  Inyotns,  oonyatasT 
Mr  Munro  (and  I  agree  with  him)  holds  that  it  does  not.  I  ac- 
count for  it  by  supposing  the  Romans  to  have  reduced  the  mass 
of  consonants,  the  whole  of  which  they  were  unable  to  pronounce, 
by  omitting  as  usual  (§  31)  the  former  n,  that  of  the  preposition, 
rather  than  the  later  and  radical  n.  And  then  I  divide  the  conso- 
nants according  to  phonetic  laws,  and  pronounce  with  the  ordinary 
sounds  of  the  consonants  Ig-notos,  cog-natnt.  That  the  vowel  1  may 
here  be  lengthened,  as  an  n  is  omitted,  I  have  said  above  is  quite 
possible.  But  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Cfcero,  only  a  few  lines 
before  he  calls  attention  to  the  lengthening  of  the  vowel  before  idim^ 
nf,  refers  to  this  very  phenomenon  without  giving  a  hint  that  the 
vowel  was  lengthened.  His  words  are:  *noti'  erant  et  *navi,*  et 
*nari,'quibus  cum  *in'  praeponi  oporteret,  dulcius  visum  est  ♦ignoti, 
ignavi,  ignari*  dicere,  quam  ut  Veritas  postulavit  {Or.  47).  The 
context  shews  that  *  dulcius*  here  has  no  distinctive  reference  to  any 
peculiar  pronunciation. 

I  see  no  ground  for  thinking  that  the  Romans  pronounced 
according  to  the  etymology,  and  therefore  neither  did  they  (before 
Greek-following  systematisers  like  Priscian  gave  artificial  rules) 
divide  the  words  in  writing  according  to  the  etymology,  which  is 
all  that  Mommsen  means  in  his  words  quoted  by  Mr  Munro. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  1  in  glgno  was  *  long  by  nature.' 
In  reference  to  Egnatlus,  I  will  quote  some  of  Mr  Munro's 
remarks.  *  The  words  Egnatla,  Egnatlus,  are  no  more  Latin  than 
^BlOgnetus,  Polj^otiu,  Prdgne,  Cj^gntu:  the  town  is  Peucetian, 
*  alien  to  Greeks,  not  Latins ;  and  Monunsen  tells  us  that  the  native 
(name  is  Onathla,  the  genuine  Latin  form  Onatla;  and  certainly 
'ou;*  two  oldest  authorities  Horace  and  Mela  know  no  other 
*fonn'.] 

Of  course  a  short  vowel  before  two  consonants  (unless  length- 
ened as  above)  should  be  pronounced  with  its  usual  short  quantity. 

Jn  English  we  are  in  the  habit  of  changing,  or  pronouncing  ob« 

/ 
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ecurely,  short  vowels  in  unaccented  syllables,  e.g.  in  the  first  syllaUe 
of  appear^  together^  &c.,  and  in  the  final  syllable  of  mentiotfy  goodneu^ 
cahlage,  futile^  honour,  &c.  In  Latin  the  pronunciation  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been,  as  in  Italian,  more  distinct;  and  though 
changes  of  the  vowels  occur,  we  shall  be  safest  in  following  the 
spelling,  which  represents,  though  no  doubt  sometimes  laggardly, 
the  pronunciation, 
l^j^i^  The  pronunciation  of  a  final  vowel  before  an  initial  vowel  is 
somewhat  uncertain.  But  that  it  was  not  omitted,  but  either  lightly 
pronounced  separately,  or  formed  into  a  diphthong  with  the  initial 
vowel,  seems  both  in  oratory  and  poetry  to  be  the  right  conclusion, 
both  from  the  language  of  Cicero  (OraU  13.  §  77 ;  14.  §  150  sqq.), 
and  Quintilian  (ix.  4,  §  33 ;  xi.  3.  34),  and  from  the  feet  that  th^ 
yowel  was  written,  not  omitted.  (See  Corssen,  Ausspr.  11.  pp.  776 
— 793).  The  chief  points  of  usage  in  this  matter  in  Latin  verse  are 
given  (after  Luc.  MtlUer)  in  §§  288 — 291.  (I  have  there  used  the  terms 
elided  and  elision  in  conformity  with  general  usage  and  for  brevity.) 
The  modem  analogies  are  thus  stated  by  Mr  Ellis  (p.  324). 
^  In  common  French  discourse  the  final  e  and  many  medial  e^s 

*  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  elided When  singing,  the  French 

*  not  merely  pronounce  these  ^V,  but  dwell  upon  them,  and  give 

*  them  long  and  accented  notes  in  the  music.    This  recognition  is 

*  absolutely  necessary  to  the  measure  of  the  verse,  which,  depending 
^  solely  upon  the  number  of  the  syllables  in  a  line,  and  having  no 

*  relation  to  the  position  of  accent,  is  entirely  broken  up  and 
'  destroyed  when  these  syllables  are  omitted.  And  yet  when  they 
'  declaim,  the  French  omit  these  final  e^i  without  mercy,  producing 
*to  English  ears  a  hideous,  rough,  shapeless,  unmusical  result, 
'•  which  nothing  but  a  consciousness  of  the  omitted  syllables  can 

*  mass  into  rhythm.'    Again  (p.  329  n.),  *  In  German  and  French 

*  poetry  the  omission  of  the  vowel  is  complete  and  absolute.    It  is 

*  not  in  any  way  slurred  over,  or  rapidly  pronounced  in  connection 
*with  the  following  vowel,  as  is  the  case  in  Italian  and  Spanish 

*  poetry,  and  even  in  Italian  singing.    The  Germans,  like  the  Greeks, 

*  do  not  even  write  the  elided  vowel.    The  Latins  wrote  the  elided 

*  yowel,  as  the  Italians  do,  and  may  therefore  have  touched  it  briefly, 
*as  in  the  English  custom  of  reading  Latin  verse;  whereas  it  is 
*the  German  custom  to  omit  such  vowels  altogether,  even  in  reading 
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*  Latin  verse.     Except  in  a  few  instances  as  /*,  /',  &c.  the  French  do 

*  not  make  the  elision  of  a  final  e  before  a  following  vowd,  and  in 

*  old  English  the  vowel  was  written  even  when  elided.'  Mr  Ellis 
thinks  Chaucer  sounded,  at  least  usually,  his  final  e^s. 

Final  m  before  an  initial  vowel  was,  according  to  Quintilian  (ix. 
4.  40),  sounded,  though  slightly:  *  Etiamsi  scribitur,  tamen  parum 

*  exprimituri  ut  multum  tile  et  quantum  eraty  adeo  ut  paene  cujus- 

*  dam  novae   litterae   sonum   reddat.    Neque   enim  eximitur,  sed  Ixxy 
^  obscuratur  et  tantum  in  hoc  aliqua  inter  duas  vocalis  velut  nota 

*  est,  ne  ipsae  coeant'  Mr  Ellis  {Phil.  Soc,  Tiam»  1867,  SuppL  p.  ao) 
suggests  that  the  m  may  have  simply  nasalized  the  preceding  vowel, 
as  is  the  case  with  m  frequently  in  Portuguese  and  French,  and  with 
n  always  in  the  latter  language. 

The  omission  of  the  initial  vowel  in  est  is  mentioned  in  §  t%u 
Perhaps  also  the  same  may  have  taken  place  in  istnc,  &c.  (§  375). 
'  The  chief  rules  of  accentuation  are  given  in  Book  I.  Chap,  xiii* 
I  confess  to  entertaining  some  doubts  as  to  a  short  syllable^  when 
followed  by  an  enclitic,  receiving  the  accent,  e.g.  primique.  As 
the  Romans  would  not  have  accented  prlmaque  on  the  penult,  if  it 
had  been  one  word,  I  do  not  see  why  the  i  should  have  lost  the 
accent  by  the  addition  of  the  enclitic.  But  the  granunarians  no 
doubt  are  against  me,  and  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  great  confidence 
in  my  own  judgment  in  matters  of  accentuation  and  quantity. 

Division  of  words  into  Syllables. 

The  general  doctrine  given  (in  §§  14 — 16,  272 — 274)  is,  I 
think,  in  fair  accordance^  with  the  teaching  of  Mr  Bell  and 
Mr  Ellis.     To  a  pamphlet  of  the  latter  I  owe  the  first  hint  of 

*  But  the  mode  of  representing  the  pronunciation  is  often  different 
from  what  they  appear  to  recommend.  For  instance,  Mr  Bell  ( Visible 
Speech,  p.  119;  and  comp.  Ellis,  p.  55  note)  ssijs  critical  is  pronounced 
cri-ti-cal  not  crit-ic-aL  I  am  quite  aware  that  his  ear  is  far  better  than 
mine,  but  I  cannot  think,  if  we  are  to  assign  the  t  to  one  syllable 
^ore  than  the  other,  that  it  would  be  generally  felt  to  belong  to 
the  second  syllable.  However,  write  the  division  how  we  may,,}  do 
not  mean  more  in  what  I  say  of  Latin  pronunciation  of  mutes  than 
that  the  consonant  was  pronounced  as  much  with  the  vowel  before  it 
as  t  is  (invariably  I  believe)  in  this  word  critical.  And  this  is  not  the 
notion  which  I  get  from  the  ordinary  statement-  .      ;  .  ..; 
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what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth.  Their  views  will  be  found  in  BelKs 
Visible  Speech,  p.  69  sq.,  Principle!  of  Speech,  p.  87  sq.;  Ellis's  Barfy 
English  Pronunciation,  p.  5  J  «qq. 

The  application  of  this  doctrine  to  Latin  brings  me  at  once  into 
collision  with  the  doctrine  faithfully  transmitted  firom  Priscian 
(Lib.  2),  and  even  with  the  same  doctrine  as  modified  by  Krtlger 
(Lat,  Gr.  §§32,  3^)  and  Madvig  (Bemerkungen,  p.  ij).  Madvig's 
xxy'i  account  of  both  is  as  folloRvs  .(JLat,  Gr.  §  13):  *  A  consonant  be^ 
'  tween  two  vowels  belongs  to  the  last  vpwel,  and  with  this  it  is 
^  combined  in  pronunciation.    Of  two  or  more  consonants  the  last, 

*  CM-,  if  they  can  begin  a  Latin  word,  the  two  last,  belong  to  the 
^following  vowd,  the  rennaining  consonant  or  consonants  to  the 

*  preceding  vowel  (pa-trls,  fa-sola,  ef-fluo,  perfeo-tiis,  emp-tui). 
'  The  double  z  is  best  united  with  the  preceding  vowel.    In  words 

*  compounded  with  prepoations  the  final  consonant  of  the  preposU 
^  tion  is  not  separated  irom  it  (ab-eo,  ad-eo,  prseter-eo,  also  prod-eo, 
*•  red-eo). 

*  According  to  a  -generaHy  spread  custom'  [this  is  Prisdan's  doc- 
trine and  is  the  only  one  which  has  ancient  authority  in  its  favour} 
'  words  are  in  «iany  books  so  divided,  that  all  consonants  which 
'^m  Greek  can  begin  a  word,  and  all  mutes  with  liquids  (even 

*  though  they  could  not  begin  a  Greek  word,  e.g.  gm),  and  similar 
'  combinations  of  two  jnutes  (t.%.  gd  as  ct)  are  drawn  to  the  syllable 
^  following  (i-gnlB,  o-mnls,  a-ctus,  ra-ptus,  Oa-dmus,  i-pse,  ■orl-psi^ 
^  Le-sbos,  a-gmen,  Ba-plme,  zby-tlixnus,  smara-gdUB).' 

I  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Roman  pronunciation  tended 
to  unite  a  consonant  with  the  preceding,  not  wkb  the  following, 
vowel;  and  I  have  briefly  mentioned  in  §  273,  and  need  not  here 
repeat,  the  indisputable  facts  of  Latin  etymology  and  prosody,  which 
seem  to  me  to  justify  this  inference.  I  have  in  §  274,  p.  89,  briefly 
noted  (in  some  wcurds  c^  Mr  Bellas)  the  probable  basis  of  the  ordi- 
nary doctrine,  and  will  now  remark  on  some  objections  which  may 
possibly  be  urged  to  three  of  my  four  arguments. 

I.  It  may  be  said  that  the  retention  of  0  afler  y  (instead  of 
allowing  the  change  to  u,  §  93)  shows  a  connexibn  with  the  follow^ 
ing,  not  with  the  preceding,  vowel.  Unquestionably  it  does,  and 
the  reason  is  that  the  vowel  u  only  becomes  consonantal  at  all  by  its 
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rapid  pronunciation  before  a  following  vowel.  V  (=w)  is  not  a; 
consonant  standing  independently  between  two  vowels  (as  it  ought 
to  have  been  to  invalidate  my  principle),  but  a  vowel,  which,  if  it 
be  distinctly  pronounced  as  such,  does  not  necessarily  affect  either 
the  preceding  or  subsequent  sounds,  but,  when  coming  before 
a  different  vowel,  naturally  gains  a  semiconsonantal  character.  W  is 
hardly  pronounceable  at  the  end  of  a  syllable.    See  above,  p.  xxxiv, 

2.  It  may  be  said  that  a  change  of  the  final  sound  of  a  word  is 
sometimes  caused  by  the  initial  sound  of  a  «ivord  following;  e.g.  ixsvu 
cLfi-TTtdov  for  dva  irtdov ;  ImprimlB  for  In  prlmis ;  and  that  therefore 
such  a  change  does  not  imply  the  union  in  one  syllable  of  the  con- 
sonants so  affecting  each  other.  I  do  not  deny  that  sounds  in 
different  syllables  may  affect  one  another ;  the  law  of  asamilation  or 
dissimilation  does  undoubtedly  extend  over  several  syllables,  and  in 
some  languages,  I  believe,  prevails  much  more  largely  than  it  does 

in  Latin;  but  when  we  find,  as  we  do  in  Latin,  such  changes 
frequent  and  regular,  almost  invariable  indeed,  in  the  case  of  con- 
tiguous consonants,  and  very  rare,  in  the  case  of  separated  conso-* 
nants,  it  seems  to  me  difficult  to  suppose  that  these  contiguous 
consonants  were  separated  in  speech.  And  such  instances  of  the 
influence  of  initial  sounds  of  a  woixl  on  the  terminal  sound  of  a 
preceding  word  rather  show  that  the  two  words  run  into  one 
another  in  pronunciation.  This  is  confirmed  (a)  by  the  express 
statement  of  the  Latin  grammarians,  that  prepositions  with  a  case 
had  no  separate  accent  (§  299) :  (6)  by  their  being  constantly  writ- 
ten as  One  word  in  inscriptions  (Corssen,  Atusprache^  II.  863 — 87a); 
(f)  by  the  change  of  vowel  in  (for  instance)  lllico  for  In  loco 
(lb.  p.  869). 

3.  It  may  be  said  that  the  prosodiacal  law,  of  a  syllable  being 
long  if  its  vowel  has  two  consonants  after  it,  applies  just  as  much 
when  these  two  consonants  are  in  different  words,  as  when  they  are 
in  the  same  word  as  the  vowel ;  and  therefore,  if  the  lengthening  of 
the  syllable  proves  that  the  consonants  are  in  the  same  syllable,  it 
proves  also  thai  the  initial  consonant  of  a  word  must  be  regarded  as 
in  the  same  syllable  as  the  end  of  a  preceding  word.  This  is  so, 
no  doubt,  but  how  else  is  the  feet  to  be  accounted  for?  The 
Romans  did  not  arbitrarily  invent  the  laws  of  prosody :  these  laws 
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must  in  substance  rest  on  sounds  actually  heard.  Part  of  the 
solution  of  the  apparently  strange  confusion  of  word  with  word  is, 
I  think,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  words  were  not  divided  in 
writing,  and  that  consequently  a  law  strictly  applicable  to  con- 
sonants in  the  same  word  was  applied  also  to  consonants  in  different 
words,  partly  firom  a  real  confusion  in  rapid  speech,  partly  from  a 
,  want  of  distinction  in  writing.  When  both  consonants  are  in  the 
second  word,  the  Romans  were  much  more  reluctant  (cf.  §  193)  to 
i.xviii  admit  in  theory,  because  they  were  less  liable  to  produce  in  prac- 
tice, the  same  prosodiacal  effect  The  confusion  of  two  words 
here  supposed  finds  an  analogy  in  French,  when  the  final  consonant 
otherwise  mute  is  revived  in  order  to  be  pronounced,  not  with  its 
own  word,  but  with  the  following  word.  (Gomp.  also  Ellis,  Early 
Eng,  Profin  p.  56.) 

To  the  4th  argument  I  do  not  see  what  answer  can  be  made. 


Madvig  {Bemerk,  pp.  17,  a6.  ».)  points  to  the  vowd  e  being 
found  in  perfeotns,  nomen  compared  with  1  in  pexfldo,  nomliiis,  and 
conaders  it  to  be  due  to  the  syllable  being  closed  in  the  first  two 
words,  open  in  the  last  two.  And  it  may  be  ui^ged  that  on  my 
theory,  though  perfect-us  compared  with  perflc-io  may  admit  of 
explanation,  there  are  not  two  consonants  to  account  for  the  e  in 
nomen.  True,  but  neither  is  there  a  closed  syllable  to  account  fox 
mare  compared  with  maris ;  and  still  more  clearly  in  words  like  Iste, 
ante,  compared  with  Irtlc,  aatlstes,  &c.  (see  §  134,  3),  the  open 
syllable  exhibits  the  e,  but  becoming  closed  takes  1  instead.  The 
true  explanation  of  the  e  in  nomen,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of:  it  might 
perhaps  be  held  to  be  the  result  of  the  suffix  having  once  been,  as 
some  philolqg;ers  (e.g.  Leo  Meyer,  11.  %6z)  suppose,  ment  (for  mant), 
in  which  case  the  e  has  remained  as  in  equee  for  eaueto,  &c.  But 
it  is  enough  to  observe  that  on  examining  carefully  the  laws  of 
change  as  set  forth  (more  systematically  than  I  have  elsewhere  seen) 
in  §  234)  3t  it  will  be  found  that  nomen,  nomlnls  is  quite  consistent 
with  other  words,  and  that  these  laws,  be  their  basis  what  it  may, 
do  not  depend  on  the  syllable  being  open  or  shut. 
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The  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  probable  pro- 
nunciation of  educated  Romans  in  the  period  from  Cicero  to 
Quintilian,  say  70  A.C.  to  90  P.c.  (The  references  in  brackets  are 
to  pages  of  the  pre&ce  or  sections  of  the  book  where  arguments 
are  given.) 

I.   Vowels:  ixxix 

The  long  and  short  sounds  of  a  vowel  were  probably  identical  in 
quality.    In  English  they  are  alwayft  different. 

&  as  in  Italian,  i.e.  as  m,  father;  not  as  in  fate, 

&  the  same  sound  shortened,  as  in  French  cbatte;  not  as  in  bat, 

d  as  Italian  open  0,  nearly  as  in  dot, 

0  as  Italian  open  0,  or  the  Cumberland  pronunciation  of  homey 

a  sound  nearer  to  English  a^w  than  is  the  ordinary  0  in  dote^ 

or  in  the  ordinary  English  home,    (pp.  Ixix. — ^Ixxv.) 
ft  as  in  Italian,  i.e.  as  French  ou  in  poule^  nearly  as  in  pull; 

not  as  in  lull, 
11  as  in  Italian,  i.e.  00  in  pool;  not  with  a  prefixed  /-sound,  as 

inpuley  mule, 
h  as  Italian  open  e ;  nearly  as  in  pet^  met, 
8  the  samesoundlengthened ;  not  as  'mpeat,mete,  (pp.lxix. — ^Ixxv.) 
i  as  Italian  1,  Le.  as  in  machine;  not  as  in  shine,  pine, 

1  the  same  sound  shortened:    but   practically  the   ordinary 

English  short  X  may  be  used,  as  in  pin, 
y  as  Germ.  %  but  inclining  to  1,  e.g.  Miiller,  which  is  nearer 
Miller  than  Muller, 

This  pronunciation  of  5  and  8  is  reconunended,  partly  be- 
cause it  appears  more  probably  to  be  right  than  the  sound  of 
French  au  and  Frendi  i:  partly  because  the  ordinary  English 
long  0  and  long  a,  which  might  be  otherwise  used,  are  usually 
diphthongs  (see  §  ai). 

A  long  vowel  was  pronounced  long,  and  a  short  syllable  short, 
whether  by  itself  or  before  one  or  more  consonants,  e.g.  lllz,  iOee; 
p&ter,  p&tre;  mftter,  mfttre ;  amftnt,  regOnt,  &c.  (pp.  bcxviii.  Ixxxi.) 

A  vowd  before  ni  or  nf  was  pronounced  long  (§  167). 
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In  unaccented  syllables,  each  vowel  probably  had  its  proper  sound, 
instead  of  their  bemg  all  alike  reduced  as  commonly  in  English  to  the 
sound  in  motion,  paper,  label,  turhsui,  8cc,    (pp.  Ixxxi.  Ixxxii.) 

When  est  followed  a  vowel  or  m,  the  e  was  omitted  (§  721). 


c  11.    Diphthongs. 

The  right  rule  for  pronouncihg  diphthongs  is  to  pronounce  the 
constituent  vowels  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  their  proper  order.  (See 
a  more  exact  account  in  App.  A.  xi.  xii.)  This  will  give  as  fol- 
lows: 

nu  as  in  Germ,  iuttu,  i.e.  a  broader  sound  than  ow  in  cow; 

not  as  au  in  cause, 
eu  as  in  Italian  Europa,  i.e.  as  ow  in  Yankee  town, 
ae  nearly  as  (the  single  vowel)  a  in  the  Somerset  pronunciation 

of  Bath,  i.e,  as  in  bat  lengthened,   (p.  IxaV.) 
06  as  a  diphthong,   (p.  Ixxv.) 
el  nearly  as  in  feint,  but  with  the  stress  on  the  latter  vowel ; 

not  as  long  English  1.    (Cf.  §  467.) 
(in  hulc,  cul)  as  French  out.   (p.  Ixxvi.  and  %%%%,) 

\  diphthongs  ou  (§  251)  and  oi  (§  %(>z)  ^i^  found  only  in 
atin. 


]IONSONANTS ! 

ilways  hard,  as  k  in  kittj;  not  as  c  (=■)  in  city,    (pp.  xlvii — 

liv.) 
ilways  hard,  as  g  in  give;  not  as  in  gin,   (p.  Iv.) 
as  ng  +  g  i.e.  as  in  anger  (i.e.  ang-ger);  not  as  in  hlang-er* 

So  nc,  lui,  as  ng  +  o,  ng  +  q.   (p.  Ivii.) 
LS  English  y,  in  year;  not  as  English  J  in  Jeer,   (§  138.) 
as  English  w  in  wine,  or  French  ou  in  oui;  not  as  ▼  in  vine, 

(pp.  xxxiii. — ^xlvi.) 
I  as  in  English,  e.g.  queen.    But  quu  should  be  avoided,  and 

e.g.  quom  or  cum  uttered.     On  qui- see  p.  Ixxvi. 
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r  always  trilled,  never  vocalized  as  commonly  in  English  when 
a  vowel  does  not  follow.  (See  App.  A.  xiii.^— xvii.)  Thus 
per  should  be  sounded  as  in  perry ^  not  as  in  peH;  6re  as 
English  J-rf,  not  airy:  Ire  as  (English)  ee^ry^  not  eary, 

8  always  sharp  as  in  hiss;  not  (like  a)  as  in  his,    (pp.  Iviii. —  Jxxxi 
Ixi.)    The  mispronunciation  by  Englishmen  occurs  most 
when  ■  follows  e  or  n. 

bs  as  ps,  not  as  bz.    (p.  Ivii.) 

z  always  as  ks,  as  in  axe;  not  gz,  as  in  exact,  (p.  Ivii.) 

ti  always  tee  (long  or  short  as  the  case  may  require),  not  (as 

before  a  vowel,  e.g.  natlo)  as  sh  or  she,  (p.  IvL) 
•pb,  di,  til  were  not  like  English  f,  German  eh,  English  th, 
but  as  p+li,  k+h,  t+b:  sounds  somewhat  difficult  to 
Englishmen,  but  often  heard  from  Irishmen  (§139). 

In  prepo^tional  compounds  assimilation  in' pronunciation  appears 
to  have  been  usual  in  certain  cases : 

ad  was  completely  assimilated  to  all  consonants,  except  b, 
%  and  m.   (§  160.  9.) 

sub,  Ob  were  completely  assimilated  to  0,  f :  and  became  sup, 
op,  before  sharp  consonants.   (§  7S.) 

com  was  completely  assiniilated  to  1,  r ;  became  co  before  gn 
and  h ;  and  became  con  before  all  other  consonants,  ex- 
cept labials.    (§  85.  4.) 

In  was  completely  assimilated  to  1,  r,  and  became  Im  before 
labials.   (§§  i68.  i.  a;  176.  i;  184.  x.) 

per  was  completely  assimilated  to  L    (§176.  i.) 
On  other  cases  see  Book  I. 

The  other  consonants  in  Latin  were  probably  pronounced  as 
we  now  pronounce  them.  But  final  m  was  sometimes  not  sounded, 
or  perhaps  gave  only  a  nasal  sound  to  the  voy/eL  (p.  Ixxxii.) 

An  observance  of  the  Latin  rules  for  accentuation  does  not  in- 
volve much  which  is  different  from  the  usual  English  practice 
(p.  Ixxxiii).  On  the  division  of  the  words  into  syllables,  see  §§  15, 
%l% ;  pp.  IxxxiiL — Ixxxvi. 
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A  few  examples  will  show  plainly  the  great  difference  between 

the  ordinary  English,  and  what  is  here  represented  to  be  the  Roman, 

pronunciation.    To  express  the  pronunciation   I  have  thought  it 

best  to  follow  no  exact  system,  but  to  select,  where  possible,  common 

Fntriuh  words  or  syllables.     I  have  however  used  all,  sb,  eli,  and  6 

1 1  suppose  to  be  the  true  sounds  of  Latin  a,  sb,  e,  and  o 

d  above;  «rr  for  the  sound  in  herring,  not  in  English  err; 

he  ordinary  English  long  a. 


lounce 

as 

not  as 

crevi 

kerr-no,  kreh-wee 

sur-no,  kree-vie 

s 

kee-wi-tah-tace 

sigh-vi-tay-teez 

li 

eks-err-klt-oo-ee 

eg-zur-sit-you-I 

feh  geese 

fay-jis 

fee-err-ee 

fire-eye 

foo-mah-reh 

few-Mary 

een-frah 

In-fray 

yahk-i-oont 

jSs-i-unt  or  jay-a- 
unt,  jay-shi-unt 

ycWwis 

joe-vis 

nah-ti-6 

nay-shi-o 

or 

ops-koo-ri-orr 

obz-kyoor-i-or 

pow-kae 

paw-see 

reh-room 

rear-um 

ire 

skee-reh,  kee-reh 

sire-y 

ri 

skis-ki-tah-ree 

sis-si-tare-eye 

di,  vlci 

weh-nee,  wee-dee, 

vee-nigh,  vie-die, 

.wee-kee 

▼ie-sigh 

oorrps 

urbz] 

iivision  of  syllables  in  the  above  is,  in  order  not  to  embarrass 
»r,  accommodated  in  the  main  to  the  ordinary  view. 
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Noun-stems  ending  in  e. 

I  BELIEVE  the  genera]  doctrine  of  grammarians  may  be  represent-  ixxxii 
ed  to  be,  that  the  stems  commonly  forming  the  fifth  declenaon  have 
the  genitive  and  dative  singular,  ejccept  occasionally  in  poetry,  in  el; 
that  the  «1  is  a  dissyllable;  and  that  the  e  is  usually  long,  e.g.  difil, 
but  short,  if  it  follows  a  consonant,  e.g.  fldfit  And  accordingly 
it  is  common  enough  to  find  modern  writers  using  such  words  as 
materiSI,  and  referring  (e.g.  Corssen,  ii.  723)  without  hesitation 
to  words  like  facia,  notitia,  amidtiSI,  as  if  they  were  of  common 
and  undoubted  occurrence.  Now,  putting  aside  the  Latin  authors 
subsequent  to  the  silver  age,  into  whose  usage  on  this  point  I  haye 
made  but  little  investigation,  and  speaking  of  the  older  period,  that 
which  alone  I  regard  in  this  volume,  I  believe  all  the  above  parts 
of  the  ordinary  doctrine  to  be  quite  unfounded.  I  do  not  profess  to 
have  read  through  all  the  wnters  of  the  gold  and  silver  ages  with 
a  view  to  this  inquiry,  but  I  have  used  such  other  means  as  were 
available,  and  have  had  the  point  before  me  for  some  years.  The 
result  is  stated  in  §§  340 — 343,  and  357  and  360.  The  kernel  of  the 
whole  matter  is  to  be  found  in  Gellius,  ix.  14,  and  in  Quintilian's 
significant  question  (v.  6.  §  26)  quoted,  in  the  note  to  p.  116;  and 
the  inference,  which  may  be  thence  drawn,  is  confirmed  by  Neue's 
collection  of  the  facts  of  actual  usage.  The  great  mistake  com- 
monly made  is  in  starting  from  the  assumption,  derived  from  Roman 
grammarians,  that  a  dissyllabic  «1  is  the  regular  ending,  and  con* 
$equentiy  only  noticing  what  are  supposed  to  be  deviations.  In 
§§  357.  360  will  be  found  all  the  instances  that  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  of  the  use  of  a  genitive  or  dative  singular  of  an  e  stem  at  all. 
It  will  be  seen  that  dies,  res,  spes,  fides  and  plebes,  are  the  only 
words  .which  are  found  in  these  cases,  except  quite  sporadically. 
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kxxiv  Of  these,  only  dies  has  1  before  e,  and  the  1  here  is  a  vowel  of  the 
root,  not  part  of  a  derivative  suffix,  as  in  notltles,  &c.  As  for  the 
rule  concerning  the  quantity  of  the  e,  die!  alone  when  cUssyllaHc 
has  always  an  e  long  (as  indeed  a  short  e  between  two  i's  would 
be  utterly  unstable  in  Latin) :  rei  is  used  with  e  long  in  Plautus 
and  Lucretius,  with  d  short  in  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Horace :  fldei 
has  e  long  in  Ennius,  Plautus,  and  Lucretius;  d  short  in  Manilius 
and  Silius.  There  are,  so  for  as  I  can  find,  no  other  instances  in 
verse  of  a  genitive  and  dative  singular  in  el.  The  dissyllabic  nature 
of  ei  can  be^  shown  only  by  express  mention  or  by  verse. 

Now,  putting  together  the  following  fects,  (i)  that  at  least  in 
many  words  the  stems  in  e  are  collateral  to  stems  in  a;  (2)  that  air 
antique  genitive  of  -a  stems,  in  U,  was  preserved  in  poetry  by  occa- 
sional usage  for  some  time ;  (3)  that  in  Cicero^s  time  the  genitive 
and  dative  of  the  -e  stems  were  written  either  with  e  or  with  I; 
(4)  that  el  was  an  accredited  spelling  of  either  an  intermediate 
sound  between  e  and  1,  or  of  long  1:  (5)  that  the  use  of  any 
genitive  or  dative  sing,  of  these  stems  is  decidedly  rare,  except  in 
three  or  four  words,  and  that  Quintilian  regarded  the  form,  at  least 
as  regards  progenies,  as  either  non-existent  or  disputed; — putting 
these  fects  together,  we  may  conclude  that  while  el  may  very  pos- 
sibly have  been  one  mode  of  spelling  the  ending  of  the  genitive 
and  dative,  it  was  probably  monosyllabic,  except  in  poetic  and 
antiquarian  writers.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  that, 
after  Gellius'  time,  this  was  the  ordinary  spelling,  and  possibly,  under 
the  deceptive  influence  of  dlel,  fldei  in  the  old  phrases  bona  fldei, 
and  plebel  (in  trllraniui  plebei,  plelielseitnm),  and  the  monosyllabic 
stems  re-,  spe-,  the  ei  was  regarded  as  dissyllabic.  I  have  given 
in  the  paradigms  of  the  declension  (§  343)  what  I  suppose  Cicero 
or  Livy  would  have  given. 

It  may  perhaps  be  the  most  convenient  course  in  modem  times 
to  continue  to  write  el,  but  we  should  pronounce  it  as  a  diphthong 
(§  ^67),  and  use  such  forms  as  little  as  may  be.  It  is  impossible 
ta  suppose,  considering  the  words',  that  the  rare  occurrence  of 
the  genitive  and  dative  is  not  in  some  degree  the  result  of  a  felt 
difficulty :  and  some  of  the  instances  which  do  exist  are  probably 

*  e.  g.  ades.  I  have  not  hit  upon  any  place  in  Livy  where  the  geni- 
tive or  dative  of  this  word  is  used. 
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due  fo  copyists  who  restored  the  ordinary  spelling  of  thdr  time,  Ixxxr 
not  to  the  writing  of  the  authors  of  the  gold  or  silver  age  thon- 
aelves. 


Noun-stems  ending  in  1  and  in  a  consonant 

In  determinmg  which  are  1  stems  and  which  are  consonant 
stenas,  I  have  followed  principally  the  clue  given  by  the  genitive 
plural,  and,  in  the  case  of  neuter  substantives  or  of  adjectives,  that 
of  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural  also.  But  I  have  also 
taken  into  account,  especially  where  evidence  on  the  above  points 
was  either  non-existent  or  vacillating,  the  use  of  -is  in  the  nom. 
or  accus.  plural  of  masculine  and  feminine  nouns,  and  of  course, 
in  the  few  nouns  which  exhibit  it,  -Im  in  the  accus.,  and  the  more 
frequent  I  in  the  abl.  singulai*.  Many  writers  have  considered  words 
like  ax8,  mens,  5ca,  which  do  not  exhibit  the  1  m  the  nominative 
singular,  as  having,  either  in  this  case  or  in  the  singular  number 
generally,  passed  into  the  consonant  declension,  or  as  having  two 
stems,  a  consonant  stem  and  an  i  stem.  But  the  thorough-going 
distribution  of  the  words  of  the  third  declension,  adjectives  in- 
cluded, between  consonant  stems  and  1  stems,  and  the  enumeration 
of  all  the  words  (except  very  numerous  derivatives),  with  mention 
of  any  peculiarities  they  may  show,  have  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
been  done  before.  And  this  has  brought  into  light  two  important 
points,  stated  respectively  in  §  406  and  in  §  408,  compared  with 

§435. 

I.  The  first  of  these  points  is  that  the  difference  between  re- 
taining or  omitting  the  i  in  the  nominative  singular  is  due  to 
phonetics  and  not  to  etymology.  The  1  was  evidently  so  weak 
m  this  final  syllable,  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  it  was  retained 
only  when  the  nature  of  the  preceding  consonants  was  such  as 
to  be  powerfully  affected  by  an  adjoining  s.  Thus  stems  in  -mi, 
-^  -Qyl>  -gvl,  -nl,  -11,  -ri,  -Bl,  retain  the  1  with  rare  exceptions. 
The  exceptions  show  the  extent  to  which  the  stem  would  have  been 
dii^guised,  if  this  protective  influence  had  not  been  exerted.  Thus 
Alx  is  hardly  recognizable  as  of  the  same  stem  as  nlgvls  or  nlTls; 
prsBOOX,  though  looking  very  different,  really  stands  to  pr8e6oqvi8.in 
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brxxvi  the  same  relation  that  c5cii8  does  to  coqvos.  CI  generally  drops  1, 
but  Bcl  retains  it,  clearly  because  fasclB  would  otherwise  have  been 
confused  with  fiuc  Tl  generally  dropped  it,  notwithstanding  that 
this  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  t  also.  I  presume,  the  close  affinity 
of  the  continuous  dental  sharp  s  to  the  explosive  dental  sharp  (t) 
rendered  the  former  a  sufficiently  clear  symbol  of  the  real  stem. 
But  this  clearness  could  not  last,  if  other  consonants  were  also  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  nominative  suffix;  and  therefore  sti  and  -<11 
retain  the  1,  and  thereby  retain  their  distinctive  consonants;  restis 
is  not  allowed  to  become  res,  nor  pedis  to  become  pes.  Assls, 
semissis,  hessis  (cf.  App.  D.  p.  449)7  are  found  both  in  the  full 
form,  and  as  as,  semis,  hes,  the  abbreviation  being  the  natural 
result  of  constant  usage.  Again,  where  t  is  preceded  by  a  short 
vowel,  the  omission  of  the  1  would  confuse  stems  having  a  short 
vowel,  with  stems  having  a  long  vowel.  Hence  n&tis  does  not  be* 
come  nas,  because  nas  would  presume  a  stem  n&ti-;  sitis  is,  by  the 
retention  of  its  1,  preserved  from  an  identity  with  the  commonly 
occurring  word  sis.  On  the  other  hand,  intercus,  eompos,  com- 
pared with  cutis,  potis,  show  the  tendency  allowed  to  operate, 
because  the  desire  of  shortening  a  long  word  prevailed  over  the 
risk  of  confusion — a  risk  which  is  indeed  less  when  a  word 
has  a  prefix  than  when  it  is  a  simple  stem.  But  the  confusion 
is  evident,  where  such  principles  have  been  disregarded.  Prlnceps 
may  fairly  enough  represent  principis,  but  then  prssoipitis  should 
not  have  been  allowed  to  sink  into  an  apparently  analogous  pr»- 
ceps.  Ennius  indeed,  and  another  old  poet,  seem  to  have  been  de- 
ceived by  the  nominative,  and  used  prsscipim,  prsBdpe,  for  accus. 
and  abl.^  Clear  evidence  of  the  antipathy  of  n,  1,  and  r  to  an  ad- 
joining final  s  is  affiarded  by  the  nominative  of  such  consonant 
nouns  as  had  stems  ending  in  these  sounds.  It  would  not  have  been 
well  to  cut  all  such  words  down,  as  supellectilis  was  cut  down, 
simply  through  this,  to  (supellectils,  supellects)  snpeUex.  Who 
could  have  borne  messis  becoming  mes,  tussis  becoming  tus? 

Corbis  and  orWs  retained  their  1,  probably  because  otherwise 
they  might  be  confused  with  p  stems.    Thus  urbs  was  doubtless 

*  This  IS  by  no  means  the  only  instance  in  which  the  very  early 
poets  (Greeks  by  origin)  seem  to  have  simply  blundered.  , 
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Lvxxviit  tion  of  sex  and  no  sex.  The  new  derivatives  which  were  the  off- 
spring of  the  rational  faculty  were  nanies  of  abstractions,  not  of 
things,  and  they  were  by  the  process  of  their  formation  descriptions, 
not  pictures.  Thus  the  gender  became  masculine  or  fenunine 
according  to  some  distant  analogy,  instead  of  present  vision ;  and 
it  was  recognised  not  by  one  special  and  invariable  suffix  for 
each  sex  (o  or  a),  but  by  the  character  of  the  derivative  suffixes 
themselves ;  e.g.  On  masculine,  -Ito  feminine ;  -tttr  masculine,  -trfc 
feminine,  &c.;  -tls  or  -ds  neuter.  So  again  some  suffixes  were 
confined  primarily  at  least  to  adjectives,  e.g.  -till:  others  to  sub- 
stantives, e.g.  -On,  -15n. 

Gossrau  (Lat,  Gr.  §  86,  p.  9a)  has  called  attention  to  the  con- 
nection of  the  genitive  plural  with  the  accent,  and  proposed  the 
following  rules:  *(i)  All  pari-syllables,  as  belongmg  to  the  1  de- 
*clension,  have  -lum.     (a)  All  words,  which  virith  the  ending  in 

*  -ium  need  not  draw  the  accent  forward  from  the  syllable  on  which 
'  it  falls  in  the  genitive  singular  or  nominative  plural,  have  lum ; 

*  others  have  ma.     Or  the  rule  may  be  thus  stated:  all  words  which 
'in  the  genitive  singular  have  the  penultimate  syllable  long  have 

*  -iTiin,  those  which  have  it  short  have  -um.    This  rule,'  he  adds, 

*  is  good  also  for  all  adjectives.*     But  there  are  some  considerable 
exceptions,  as  he  acknowledges,  to  these  rules. 

In  my  opinion  the  only  truth,  contained  in  these  rules,  is  what 
I  have  before  referred  to ;  viz.  that  the  consonant  stems  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  stunted  1  stems,  the  Roman  law  of  accentuation 
exerting  a  constant  influence  to  shorten  the  word  at  the  end,  and 
this  particularly,  when  the  penultimate  syllable  is  short 

Verbs  with  vowel  stems. 

Some  readers  will  probably  be  surprised  at  seeing  the  final  vowel 
of  some  verb-stems  marked  as  short;  e.g.  dom&-,  monS-,  fad-,  and 
others  of  the  classes  to  which  these  belong.  My  reasons  for  regard- 
ing them  as  short  are  these. 

To  take  first  the  case  of  e  stems*,    (i)  A  few  verbs  with  9 

*  A  very  competent  comparative  philologer,  Grassmann,  has  already 
taken  a  similar  view,  and  on  much  the  same  grounds  (Kuhn*s  Zeif" 
sckrift^  XI.  p.  89). 
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the  least,  are  perfectly  compatible  with  this  theory.  I  conceive  the 
xc  length  of  e  in  parts  of  the  present  stem,  e.g.  monSs,  monexnus, 
monStls,  monSre,  and  similar  parts  of  the  passive  verb,  to  be  explica- 
ble by  a  contraction  of  the  final  e  with  the  initial  vowel  of  this 
suffix,  xnoiid-&re  =  mon6re.  For  the  existence  of  the  initial  vowel 
of  the  suffix,  I  refer  to  the  consonant  stems.  (For  Corssen^s  theory 
respecting  these  consonant  stems,  see  §  743.) 

The  analogy  of  Greek  stems  appears  to  confirm  the  same 
view.  There  the  e  is  unquestionably  short,  e.g.  <^iXca>;  and 
wherever  a  long  vowel  appears  in  its  stead,  a  contraction  has  taken 
placCi 

I  might  refer  to  the  quantity  of  the  e  in  the  half  compounds, 
e.g.  pudefacis,  but  the  evidence  is  not  decisive.  All  the  instances 
will  be  found  collected  in  §  994.  The  majority  of  them  have 
e  short,  and  of  the  dozen  which  are  found  with  a  long  e,  three 
(ezperge-,  rare-,  vace-)  are  not  from  e  stems,  one  (sve-)  is  from 
a  verb  with  radical  e,  four  others  (liqve-,  pate-,  putre-,  tepe-)  are 
also  found  with  e  short ;  and  the  remaining  four  (conferve-,  eontabe-, 
perfrige-,  obstupe-)  are  each  used  once  only,  and  that  in  writers 
(Plaut.,  Ten,  Lucret.)  whose  use  in  such  a  matter  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  decisive.  The  probable  solution  of  this  occasional  lengthen- 
ing may  be  sought  in  a  wrong  infi^rence  from  the  length  of  the  e  in 
monemns,  monere,  or  in  a fency  that,  e.g.  perfirlge-fiaGlo  is  contracted 
for  perfrlgSre  faclo.  Anyhow  the  evidence  from  these  compounds 
on  the  whole  inclines  considerably  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  the 
final  e  of  the  stem  being  short. 

There  are  a  few  verbs  with  a  stems  which  seem  to  me  to  have  & 
short.  They  will  be  found  named  in  §§  645  and  688.  The 
greater  number  of  them  are  markedly  distinguished  from  ordinary 
a  verbs  by  the  same  characteristics  as  have  been  noticed  in  most  e 
verbs,  viz.  a  perfect  in  -ui  (instead  of  avl),  and  a  supine  in  -Itnm 
(instead  of  fttum).  Some  of  these  show  indications  of  having  their 
natural  character  eventually  overborne  by  the  analogy  of  the  others. 
Hence  we  have  mlcui  and  dlmlcftyi,  enecui  and  eneo&yi,  -pllcul 

UovSns  (for  Valens,  Pudens,  of.  §  167) ;  OuaXo^ciros,  ^Xtapama;  just  as 
much  as  Kpi7<r<cevros,  Upcuffevra  which  are  from  consonant  verbs. 
(Dittenberger,  Hermes  vi.  308.)] 
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instances  as  do  occur  are  all  due  to  poetic  shortenings  of  original 
long  vowels. 

Some  of  these  verbs  exhibit  this  1  short  in  the  supine.  In  others 
it  is  omitted,  as  is  the  case  in  many  vowel  verbs.  Any  short  vowel  in 
this  portion  would  almost  mevitably  have  become  I,  and  the  omis- 
sion of  I  in,  or  adjoining  to,  suffixes  is  far  from  being  uncommon. 

[Just  as  the  current  of  the  derivative  verbs  with  -ft  stems,  swept 
with  it  some  verbs  whose  stem  was  properly  in  -ft,  so  some  verbs 
with  X  stems  were  made  occasionally  to  assume  the  character  of 
verbs  with  X  stems.  Thus  e.g.  oapl-  has  cuplvl,  capXtnm  and  once 
oupXret;  morl-  has  morlzl;  aggredl-  has  aggrediri,  aggredEmur; 
fodX-  has  fodlrl;  orX-  has  orlmnr,  adorlrls;  poti-  has  potXtus,  potXror, 
potXrl.  (See  Chap,  xxx.)  Comp.  also  §  657.] 
xdi  I  am  not  confident  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  final  stem  vowd  in 
such  verbs  as  sentl-  (sentio,  sensi,  sensnm).  I  have  sometimes  marked 
it  long  as  usual.  It  may  be,  these  verbs  are  mstances  of  a  semi-per- 
version by  the  analogy  of  more  regular  i  stems,  e.g.  audio,  audXvl, 
andXtnm;  or  the  i  is  here  distinctly  realized  as  a  suffix  of  inflexion 
only,  a  mark  of  iheprejent  stem,  instead  of  the  verb  stem.  In  verbs 
which  have  reduplicated  perfects,  or  perfects  in  -al,  the  same  dis- 
tinction is  practically  recognized. 

Concluding   Remarks. 

I  have  stated  in  different  parts  of  the  book  such  obligations  as 
I  thought  necessary  to  mention  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  which  can 
rarely  be  formed  by  independent  research  from  the  original  authori- 
ties directly.  But  I  desire  here  expressly  to  recognize  the  debt  I  owe 
to  Ritschl,  Corssen,  Neue,  and  Curtius,  to  all  of  whom  I  hope, 
at  a  future  time,  to  express  renewed  obligations  for  further  infor- 
mation. Many  of  the  statements  about  Latin  inscriptions  of  the 
Republican  period  are  taken  from  Ritschl,  and  taken  with  the  con- 
fident belief  that,  though  they  may  not  prove  always  right,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly improbable  that  I  should  be  able  to  correct  him.  Some  of 
his  writings  on  Inscriptions  are  not  easily  accessible.  I  look  forward 
with  much  interest  to  their  republication  in  his  Optucuia,  as  well  as 
to  the  new  edition  of  his  Plautus,  and  the  promised  Grammar 
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I  cannot  tell,  as  I  have  often  used  it  for  many  years,  and  in  such  a 
case  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  ideas  which  have  been 
more  or  less  borrowed,  and  those  which  have  been  obtained  by 
independent  inquiry  with  eyes  turned  in  the  same  direction.  But 
there  is  no  recent  Latin  Grammar,  that  I  know  of  (except  Madvig's 
in  the  Syntax),  which  is  based  on  so  fresh  a  study  of  the  fects, 
or  has  done  more  in  awakening  a  more  scientific  treatment.  I  have 
also  read  some  of  his  other  Philological  papers,  and  sometimes  got 
useful  hints  even  from  those  with  whose  general  arguments  and 
conclusions  I  am  quite  incompetent  to  deal. 

Gossrau's  elaborate,  but  not,  as  I  think,  very  happily  conceive<t 
Granmiar,  and  Schweizer-Sidler's  Formenlebre^  were  not  published 
till  my  first  two  books  were  in  print.  And  two  English  books, 
xciv  Peile's  Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  Etymology^  and  Ferraris 
Comparative  Grammar,  vol.  I.,  did  not  come  into  my  hands  till 
still  later. 

I  have  intended  to  use  always  the  best  texts  of  the  Latin  authors. 
What  I  have  used  are  Cicero  by  Baiter  and  Kayser,  and  the  larger 
edition  by  Baiter  and  Halm ;  Sallust  by  Jordan ;  Cxsar  by  Kraner 
and  Dinter;  Livy  by  Madvig;  Curtius  by  Hedicke;  Pliny  the 
elder  by  Detlefsen,  so  far  as  it  had  appeared  (now  3  vols,  containing 
Books  i. — ^xxii.),  and  Jan  for  the  rest ;  Quintilian  by  Bonnell,  and 
latterly  the  edition  by  Halm ;  Plautus  by  Ritschl,  and  Fleckeisen, 
with  Wagner's  Aulularia;  Terence  by  Wagner  and  Umpfenbach; 
Lucretius  and  Horace  by  Munro,  to  whose  notes  on  Lucretius 
I  am  often  indebted ;  Veipl  by  Ribbeck,  whose  grammatical  index 
has  been  of  much  service  to  me.  For  most  other  books  I  have 
used  the  editions  in  Teubner's  series. 

Of  some  plays  of  Plautus  which  have  had  no  recent  critical 
editors,  and  of  Cato  and  Varro,  de  re  rustica,  I  have  made  less  use 
than  I  should  have  done,  had  I  been  able  to  regard  the  text  as  in  a 
fairly  trustworthy  condition. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  expressing  my  thanks  to  my  friend,  the 
Rev.  Professor  Joseph  B.  Mayor,  who  has  kindly  read  over  most 
of  the  proof  sheets,  and  by  whose  criticisms  I  have  always  benefited : 
and  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Backhouse,  who  read  and  commented  on  the 
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In  this  second  edition  I  have  silently  corrected  the  errors  which 
have  been  pointed  out  to  me  and  those  which  I  have  myself  noticed. 
Some  additions  also  have  been  made,  though  these  had  to  be  kept 
within  narrow  limits  owing  to  the  book  being  stereotyped.  Both 
corrections  and  additions,  though  not  inconsiderable  in  number,  are 
mostly  of  slight  moment,  and  none,  I  think,  involve  any  change 
of  principle.  A  thorough  revision  of  the  book  has  been  out  of 
the  question.  Such  time  as  I  have  to  spare  for  studies  of  this  kind, 
has  been  fully  taken  up  with  the  preparation  of  the  Syntax.  Nor 
indeed  could  a  re-examination  of  the  subject-matter  be  so  usefully 
undertaken  now,  as  after  a  few  more  years  have  brought  fiuthei 
criticism  and  further  aids  fix)m  without 

The  additions  made  to  the  Preface  have  been  included  in  square 
brackets.  A  few  verbal  corrections  have  been  made  without  notice. 
I  have  marked  in  the  margin  the  pages  of  the  first  edition. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  refer  my  readers  for  a  fuller  expo^tion 
of  many  points  of  phonetics  and  philology  to  the  second  edition  of 
Mr  Peile's  able  and  interesting  Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin 
Etymology, 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  corrections  kindly  sent  to 
me  by  the  Rev.  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  of  Cambridge;  Henry  Nettleship, 
Esq.,  of  Harrow;  Charles  C.  Tancock,  Esq.,  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford;  and  especially  by  Professor  George  M.  Lane,  of  Harvard 
College,  Massachusetts,  who  favoured  me  with  a  long  list  of  cor- 
rections, of  which  many  might  have  escaped  my  notice,  and  all  have 
been  of  much  service. 

The  second  Part  has  been  delayed  partly  by  increased  official 
work,  but  chiefly  by  my  having  recast  and  enlai^ged  the  doctrine 
of  the  cases.    I  hope  now  a  few  months  will  complete  it 


H.  J.  R. 


92,  Kensington  Gardens'  Square,  London.    W. 
14  Octob,  1872. 
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4  Sounds.  [Book  71' 

I.  (d)    If  the  contact  is  complete,  so  as  to  cause  an  entire  in-  3 
terruption  of  the  passage  of  the  breath,  we  get  mutej  (explosi've 
consonants,  checks^  &c.);  as  p,  b;  k,  g;  t^  d. 

(JH)  If  the  contact  is  only  partial,  i.e.  if  the  organs  do  but 
approximate  more  or  less  closely  to  each  other,  we  get  a  continuous 
soiAid  caused  by  the  friction  /of  the  breath  against  the  parts. 
These  sounds  are  called  fricative  consonants  (continuous^  spirants^ 
flatus,  breathings,  &c.);  as  s,  1;  all,  zh  (French  J);  th;  f,  ▼;  &c. 

a.    (a)    Again  the  contact  or  approximation  may  be  made  with  4 
the  vocal  chords  wide  apart,  in  which  case  a  whisper  only  takes 
place.     These  consonants  are  called  sharp  or  voiceless  {breathed^ 
bard^  surd^  tenues,  &c.) ;  as  p,  k,  t,  8,  8li«  th  (in  thin),  t,  wli,  2i  (in 
huge),  th.  (as  r  in  French  theatre,  Jiacre),  &c. 

{b)  If  the  contact  or  approximation  is  made,  with  the  vocal 
chords  close  to  one  another,  the  consonants  are  called  Jiat  or  voiced 
(soft,  blunt,  sonant,  medto,  &c.);  as  b,  g,  d,  i,  zli,  th  (in  then),  t,  w, 
y,  r,  &c.  The  chords  being  thus  ready  to  vibrate  usually  do  vibrate, 
causing  voice,  either  during  the  approximation,  or,  in  the  case  of 
a  mute,  the  instant  that  the  contact  is  released.  But  the  sound  of 
the  voice  is  not  essential,  as,  in  whispering,  a  rustle  in  the  throat 
takes  its  place.    (See  App.  A.  vii.) 

3.  Again  the  parts  of  the  mouth  which  are  put  in  contact  or  5 
approximation  or  movement  *are  very  various,  and  the  sound  is 
modified  accordingly.  For  the  purposes  of  classification  in  Euro- 
pean languages  five  parts  may  be  especially  distinguished;  viz.  the 
lips,  the  throat  (or  rather  the  soft  palate  just  above  the  larynx),  the 
hard  palate,  the  teeth,  and  the  tongue. 

(a)  Consonants  formed  at  or  with  the  lips  are  called  Labial; 
viz.  p,  b,  m,  w,  and  labial  f,  ▼.  The  ordinary  f,  ▼  are  labio-dentalsy 
being  formed  by  the  uader  lip  and  upper  teeth. 

(b)  Consonants  formed  in  the  throat  (or  soft  palate)  are  called 
Guttural;  viz.  k  (c,  <;^,  g,  ng,  dL  (in  loch). 

(f  J  Consonants  formed  at  the  hard  palate  are  called  Palatal, 
of  which  some  approach  nearer  to  gutturals,  some  to  dentals: 
such  are  y,  ch  (in  Germ.  Ich,  or  b  in  Engl,  huge),  Bh,  French  J. 
rThe  Italian  c  (in  cima)i.e,  English  cb  (in  church),  and  Italian  « 
(in  giro)  i.  e.  English  J  (in  Join),  which  are  sometimes  classed  as 
/^/a/a/r,  appear  to  be  really  dduble  consonants;  viz.  cb=tBb;  J  =  dslL 
where  zb  is  French.  J.) 
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Explosive. 

Nasal. 

Fricative. 

Sharp.  Flat. 

Usually 
flat. 

Sharp. 

Flat. 

(  wni 

W^ 

Labial.               p        ^ 

m 

jlabial  f 

labial  T 

Labiodental. 

ordinary  f 
'ch  in 

ordinary  ▼ 

Scotch  loch 

gin  Germ. 

Guttural.           k    ghard    ng    -< 

(Germ,  ch  after 

tage 

( 

^or  o) 

ll  in  huge 

7 

(nearly  Germ,  ch  nearly  g  in 

Palatal. 

after  1  or  e) 

Germ.  <wuge 

sh 

zh  (French  J) 

Lingual. 

« 

whispered  r 
Welsh  (?)  U 

r 
1 

Dental.              t        d 

n     . 

fh 

tb 

(in  thin) 

(in  tJb^) 

It  may  be  added  that  b,  8,  and  sometimes  sh  and  French  J  are 
called  sibilanU. 


CHAPTER  II. 
COMBINATION  OF  CONSONANTS. 

Single  consonants  may  be  sounded  eithar  before  or  after  a  9 
vowel.    But  the  semivowels  y  and  w  are  sounded  only  before  a 
vowel. 

A  continuous  consonant  has  always  the  same  sound  whether 
its  vowel  be  before  or  after:  but  an  explosive  consonant  has  not 
the  same.  The  ftiU  pronunciation  of  an  explosive  consonant  re- 
quires both  the  closing  and  opening  of  the  organs.  Thus  in  ap 
only  half  the  p  is  properly  sounded:  in  pa  we  have  the  other  half. 
The  full  pronunciation  is  heard  in  apa,  or,  as  conunonly  vmtten, 
ap-pa.  In  ap-lca  the  first  half  of  p  and  the  second  hadf  of  Ic  is 
sounded. 

Writing  consonants  double  has  dther  an  etymological  origin, 
when  it  is  done  to  preserve  the  memory  of  distinct  sounds  now  lost; 
e,g.  ac-cedo  for  ad-cedo;  &K\-os  compared  with  ali-nB;  &c.y  or  a 
phonetic  origin,  as  in  English  it  is  used  to  distinguish  a  short  accented 
vowel  from  a  long  one,  e.g.  kite^  kitten;  &c.  In  either  case  the 
consonant  is  wholly  pronounced  once  only. 

*  The  continuous  part  of  the  sound  wli  is  really  a  hlaunngj  the  con- 
^.inuous  part  of  w  is  the  vowel  u. 
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A  single  syllable  may  contain  a  vowel  with  two  or  more  con-  xs 
sonants  on  each  side  of  it  Two  consecutive  syllables  may  therefore, 
if  the  first  ends  and  the  second  begins  with  a  combination  of  con- 
sonants, bring  together  in  the  middle  a  twofold  aggregation  of 
consonants. 

The  aggregation  of  consonants  in  the  middle  of  a  word  is 
limited  only  by  the  necessity  of  its  being  capable  of  precise  divi^on 
into  a  pronounceable  final  combination  followed  by  a  pronounceable 
initial  combination. 

But  in  ordinary  pronunciation  a  consonant  between  two  vowels 
is  uttered  partly  with  both.  The  real  division  of  the  syllables  is 
therefore  neither  before  nor  after  the  consonant,  but  in  the  middle 
of  it,  i.e.  after  the  closing  of  the  organs  and  before  the  opening. 

Accordingly  a  valid  aggregation  of  consonants  in  the  middle  of  a 
word  must  be  such  that  some  one  of  the  consonants  shall  fitly  close 
the  first  syllable,  and  also  open  the  second  syllable:  e.g.  actra  is 
divisible  into  act-tra;  but  act-pra  is  not  divisible  into  act-tpra  or 
into  actp-pra,  ^ra  not  being  a  possible  initial  combination,  norac^ 
a  possible  final  combination. 

The  division  of  a  word  into  syllables  is  in  modem  languages  x5 
decided  rather  by  the  etymological  than  by  a  phonetic  division. 
So  far  as  this  phonetic  principle  is  disregarded,  the  word  is  either 
resolved  not  into  separate  syllables,  but  into  separate  words,  or  else 
a  vowel  is  lightly  interposed  between  the  consonants  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  organs  to  complete  one  consonant  before  uttering  the 
next;  e.g.  actpra  becomes  actdpra  or  acdtdpra. 

On  the  division  \n  Latin,  see  Chap.  xi. 


CHAPTER  III. 
VOWELS  AND  COMiBINATIONS  OF  VOWELS. 

The  shape  of  the  mouth  determines  the  quality  of  the  vowel.  17 
There  are  two  great  agents  in  modifying  vowel  sound,  the  tongue 
and  the  lips.  The  tongue  by  the  elevation  of  its  hinder  part  towards 
the  palate  diminishes  internally  the  oral  channel :  the  lips  being  pro- 
truded lengthen  the  oral  channel  and  contract  the  external  aperture. 

The  purest  and  simplest  vowel  is  Italian  a,  English  ah.  The  ,8 
extremes  are  Italian  1  (i.  e.  English  ee),  being  the  vowel  with  the  nar- 
rowest channel:  and  Italian  u,  English  00,  the  vowel  with  the  long- 
est channel  and  narrowest  external  apertiure.  Of  these  a  is  formed 
nearest  to  the  guttural  point  of  contact ;  i  at  the  palato-dental 
point;  n  at  the  labial. 

Other  vowels,  i.e.  other  modifications  of  vowel  sound,  may  be  ,9 
regarded  as  intermediate  either  between  a  and  1  (lingual  vowels),  or 
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between  a  and  u  {labial  or  round  vowels^,  or  partaking  in  some 
degree  of  the  characters  of  both  lines.  Each  vowel  also  may  be 
<wide  or  close,  according  as  the  pharynx  (i.e.  the  cavity  at  the 
back  of  the  tongue  above  the  larynx)  is  more  or  less  expanded. 

It  is  difficult  to  put  any  precise  limit  to  the  number  of  possible 
vowels,  most  nations,  and,  indeed,  most  individuals,  differing  more 
or  less  from  one  another  in  vowel  pronunciation.  But  the  vowels 
most  worth  notice  for  an  English  student  of  Latin  are  given  in  the 
following  list  All  may  be  either  long  or  short  ('Ellis's  palsotypic 
symbols  and  Bell's  names  are  subjoined  to  each.  Most  of  the 
parallelisms  are  from  EUis.) 

I.  Germ,  a  (a.  *Low  back  wide').  Scot  nikn;  Germ.  w&««, 
mSdnen.  * 

I.  ItaL  a  (a.  «Mid  back  wide').  ILva^Jtther;  Ital.  niiito,  m^no; 
Fr.  chiMe. 

3.  A  common  Engl,  vowel  (a  or  g".  *  Mid  mixed '  or  *  Mid  back  *). 
Engl,  t^,  s6nt  </oex;  nearly  tailor,  paptr;  long  in  ur«,  -woxd^fixn,  Inxd; 
nearly  Fr.  qu^j^  me  repente, 

4.  Ital.  close  0  («h.  '  High  mixed  wide  round ').  Ital.  croce^  dolce, 
Roma,     It  sounds  to  English  ears  between  3  and  9,  but  nearer  9. 

5.  EngL  short  0  (0.  *  Ix>w  back  wide  round ').  EngL  odd,  doll, 
John,  dog. 

6.  Engl,  aw  (A.  *  Low  back  round').  Engl,  awe^,  t^l,  pdiyrn; 
Austrian  a ;  short  in  Engl.  z.Mgust 

7.  ItaL  open  0  (o.  *  Mid  back  wide  round  *).  Cumberland  home; 
Ital.  uomo*,  French' short  o,  e.g.  homine;  Germ,  short  o,  e.g.  gold, 

8.  French  au  {p.  *  Mid  back  round ').  Engl.  5w;/,  witSaw,  home 
(but  cf.  §  21) ;  Germ,  long  o,  e.g.  gross, 

9.  Engl,  short  u  {u,  *  High  back  wide  round ').  Engl.  p\xll,  book, 
wood, 

10.  Ital.  XL  (u.  *  High  back  round  *).  Engl.  brvJe^  mle,  do,  mood; 
short  in  French  ^u/if,  coufe, 

II.  French  eu  (oe.  *Mid  front  wide  round').  Fr.  peur,  jeune; 
Germ,  6,  e.g.  docke,  Gotke, 

12.  French  u  (y.  *High  front  wide  round').  Devonshire  combe* 
yovL',  French  dw,  hvJte;  Germ,  ti,  e.g.  Ivicke,  Miller, 

13.  Engl,  short  a  (ae.  *  Low  front  wide').  Engl.  /At,  mlin;  long  in 
(sometimes)  h2Jf,  zsk,  and  in  Somersetshire  BEtk, 

14.  Ital.  open  e  (E.  'Low  front').  Scot,  e//, /et;  Ital.  bello,  letto, 
bene,  Galileo;  Germ,  a,  e.g.  V&ter;  Fr.  m%me. 

15.  Engl,  short  e  (e.  *  Mid  front  wide').  Engl,  ell,  pet,  men; 
Scot.  Ml,  fit;  Germ,  Jett,  eben;  Fr.  elle,  les, 

16.  Ital.  close  e  {e,  *  Mid  front ').  EngL  a  in  aerial;  Ital.  quello, 
detta,  remo;  Fr.  ^,  e.g.  iti, 

17.  Engl,  short  1  (/.  *  High  front  wide').  Engl,  skin,  fit,  pity;  the 
long  sound  is  heard  in  singing  and  in  Icelandic. 

18.  Ital.  1  (i.  *  High  front ').  Engl,  machine,  feet;  Scot,  pity;  the 
ordinaiy  Fr.,  Germ.,  and  Ital.  i. 
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Of  these  5  to  1 8  may  be  arranged  tabularly  from  their  common 
base  a  to  each  of  the  extreme^: 

Labial.  Labio-linguaL  Lingual. 

Wide  Close  Wide  Wide  Close 

56  13  14 

Engl,  short  o     Engl,  aw  Ei^.  short  a     Ital.  open  e 

7  8  IT  15  10 

Ital.  open  o       French  au  French  m.    Engl,  ^ort  e      Ital.  close  e 

9  10  13  17  18 

Engl,  short  u     Ital.  u         French  u      Engl,  short  1      Ital.  1 

A  diphthong  is  the  sound  made  by  the  voice  while  passing  from  «» 
one  vowel  position  to  another.  The  precise  sound  varies  according 
to  (i)  the  quality  of  the  limiting  vowels;  (»)  the  distance  between 
them;  (3)  the  evenness  of  the  rate  of  speed.  The  most  usually 
recognized  diphthongs  are  formed  when  the  passage  is  from  an 
open  to  a  close  position,  i.e.  when  the  initial  position  is  nearer  to 
a,  and  further  from  1  or  u  than  the  final  position  is. 

The  following  may  here  be  noted,  the  limiting  vowels  being  ax 
denoted  by  their  numtiers  in  the  list  given  above.    (Ellis*  symbol  is 
added  in  brackets.    On  diphthongs  with  Engl,  r  see  Appendbc  A.) 

a  to  10  (au).    Germ.  <4aur,  /au/. 
3  to  10  (au).     Engl.  «ow,  boMgh,  hovae,  lovuf, 

8  to  10  (oovi).  Southern  Engl,  long  o,  the  second  element  being 
faint,  e.g.  «o,  Ifone,  hose, 

13  to  10  (aeu).    Cockney  /ow«. 

15  to  10  (eu).    American  /ow»  ;  Ital.  and  Span.  'Exiropa, 

a  to  18  (ai).  Engl,  ay  {yes)^  a  broad  sound  of  I,  Isa^ak;  Germ. 
ksdn,  Kd^ser^  th€d;  Ital.  ai  (with  first  element  prolonged),  ddSno^  Isido; 
French  ai  (with  second  element  prolonged), /ai^ir^. 

3  to  18  (ai).     Engl,  long  i,  e.g./i«^,  eyt,  iniy,  die, 

13  to  18  (gei).    Cockney  and  Scotch  long  i. 

16  to  18  (eei).  Southern  Engl,  long  a,  the  second  element  being 
fahit;  e.g.^<f,/ai«,/ei«/. 

5  to  18  (oi).    Engl.oi,  e.g.  doilt  bojy  oyster, 

7  to  12  or  18  (oy  or  oi).    Germ,  eu,  e.g.  h&aUf  tncA, 

A  diphthong  sometimes  gives  way  to  an  intermediate  vowel,  33 
which  yet  is  often  written  as  a  diphthong.     Comp.  Germ,  an,  al 
with  French  au,  al.     Again,  an  intermediate  vowel  is  sometimes  re^ 
solved  into  a  diphthong;  e.g.  Cockney  au  for  6. 

The  sounds  represented  in  English  by  w  and  y  when  initial  23 
are  usually  called  semi'vofweU,  They  easily  arise  when  the  voice 
passes  from  a  closer  to  a  more  open  vowel  position ;  i.  e.  w  in  pass- 
ing from  n  or  o,  y  in  passing  from  1  or  e,  back^/v^rds  towards  a. 
The  consonantal  character  (compare  Engl,  we  with  Fr.  <ral)  is  pro- 
duced by  very  slight  pressure  of  the  lips  in  the  case  of  w,  of  the 
tongue  and  palate  in  the  case  of  y,  followed  by  instant  separation. 
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V.    So  far  as  such  an  addition  lengthens  a  word,  there  is  a  28 
tendency  to  counteract  this  in  other  ways,  especially 

I.  by  omitting  short  unaccented  vowels;  e.g.  audaeter  for 
audadter ;  Jurgliuii  for  Juxlglam ;  disciplina  for  (Uadpiilliia,  &c. 

a.  by  omitting  entire  syllables ;  e.  g.  homleldlnm  for  bomini- 
cldium ;  Teneflclnxii  for  yenenlflcimn ;  vlglnti  for  dvl-decen-ti ;  cor- 
pulentus  for  eorporalentas ;  YoUtntas  for  ToluntltaB,  &c. 

Compound  verbs  rarely  retain  the  reduplication  in  the  perfect; 
e.g:  tango,  tetigl,  but  oontlnga,  oontlgL 

So  in  French  semet  Ipsissimam  becomes  in  old  Provencal  smet 
essme;  in  Provencal  medesme;  in  old  French  melsme;  in  modem 
French  meme,  Maleaptus  becomes  Prov.  malapti;  Ital.  malato; 
French  malade. 

In  English  Chofmondetey  is  pronounced  Cbumley;  Brigbthelmstoney 
Brighton;  Wy)nondbam^  IVyndbam;  Tofwcester,  Towster;  Marjori- 
banks y  Marcbbanks  ;  Cirencester ^  Cicester;  &c. 

3.  by  slurring  over  the  final  syllable,  which  in  Latin  is  always 
unaccented ;  e.  g.  amavere  for  amayerunt ;  amatdr  for  amatOr,  &c. 
Each  of  these  changes  may  again  bring  incompatible  sounds  into 
contact. 

vi.    The  incortlpatibility  of  neighbouring  sounds  may  be  abso-  29 
lute,   or  only  relative  to  other  combinations  ready  at  hand  to 
replace  them.    That  is,  it  may  be  impossible  to  pronounce  two 
neighbouring  sounds,  or,  at  least,  it  may  be  much  easier  to  pro- 
nounce other  sounds  nearly  allied  to  the  more  difficult  sounds. 

Thus  we  have  sngg ero  as  well  as  sucoorro,  though  8al)gero  con- 
tains no  such  incompatibility  aS'salxmrro  does.^ 

vii.    Sounds  are  incompatible  either  from  requiring  very  different  30 
positions  of  the  organs,  or  from  being  respectively  voiced  and  voice- 
less (flat  and  sharp).. 

vill.  Whe»  two  incompatible  sounds  would  otherwise  come  sx 
together,  usually  the  difficulty  is  foreseen,  and  instead  of  the  organs 
being  left,  after  pronouncing  the  former,  to  do  what  they  can  with  the 
latter,  the  anticipation  works  a  change  in  the  former,  or  at  least 
acts  so  as  to  preserve  the  latter.  (But  the  reverse  is  sometimes  the 
case^) 

'^  When  the  former  of  the  two  consonants  or  vowels  is  changed  to 
suit  the  latter,  the  assimilation  is  called  regressive ;  when  the  latter  is 
changed  to  suit  the  former,  progressive. 
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The  former  is  either  made  compatible  with  the  latter  by  par- 
tial assimilation,  or  by  complete  assimilation,  or  the  former  is  omit- 
ted altogether,  or  other  changes  are  made.  And  the  change  thus 
produced  may  propagate  effects  still  further  back.     ^ 

ix.    The  phenomena  are  naturally  divided  into  four  classes,  3a 
.according  to  the  nature  of  the  sounds  brought  into  contact : 

I.  Consonant  +  consonant ;  a,  vowel  +  consonant ;  3.  con- 
sonant +  vowel ;    4.  vowel  +  vowel. 

I.    Consonant  +  Consonant  :  33 

{a)    Partial  assimilation. 

Thus,  voiced  are  changed  to  the  corresponding  voiceless  conso- 
nants ;  e.  g.  sub-porto  to  supporto ;  Borib-tus  to  scrtptas ;  a«-tus 
to  a^tus ;  aug-Bl  to  auc-sl  (aiud),  &c. 

Again  a  nasal  of  one  organ  is  changed  to  that  of  another ;  e.  g. 
com-tero  to  contero;   ezim-de  to  ezinde ;  In-pero  to  Ixnpero,  &c. 

Analogous  to  this  is  the  change  of  an  explosive  to  a  continuous 
consonant  as  seen  in  Ig,  rg,  U,  rr,  changing  a  following  suffixed  t 
to  8 ;  e.  g.  rnulg-  xnulsnm ;  curro,  cursum,  &c. 

(^)   Complete  assimilation  is  found,  chiefly,  either  (a)  when  34 
both  consonants  belong  to  the  same  organ,  or  (^)  in  the  case  of 
prepositions  in  composition ;  (y)  rarely  otherwise. 

e.  g.  (a)  cessi  for  eed-sl ;  foBsua  for  fod-sus ;  pos-sldere  for 
por-Bldere ;  smnmus  for  sub-muB ;  gemma  for  gen-ma ;  sella  for 
sed-la ;  puella  for  puer-la ;  columella  for  columen-la ;  &c. 

O)  ad  in  compounds  ap-pello,  accurro,  aggero,  affido,  attraliOb 
assideo,  arrld^o,  allido,  &c. 

Ob  in  Qppono,  occuzro,  officio,  oggannlo,  &c.;  Bub  in  suppono^ 
sommoveo,  saccorro,  sofficio,  suggero,  &c. 

ec-  in  effero,  efEtiglo,  &c. ;  dis  in  diffoglo,  &c. ;  com  in  comio, 
(HdUdo,  &c. 

(y)    presBi  for  prem-sl  (pren-sl) ;  flamma  for  flag-ma,  &c. 

(f)    O  mission :  the  preceding  vowel  is  often  lengthened :  35 

(a)    Medial:  before  c;  e.  g.  hoc  for  hodce. 

Before  nasals;  e.g.  exfimen  for  exftg-men;  Jfbmientam  for  jttg- 
mentum;  csementum  for  cflBd-mentom ;  semeBtrlB  for  Bes-uieBtriB ; 
poao  for  posno ;  lUna  for  luc-na ;  dSni  for  ddc-nl ;  satin'  for  satisne ; 
&c. 
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Before  t ;  e.g.  nitor  for  gnlctor  (§  i  lo) ;  autanmns  for  auctunmuB. 
Before  d ;  e.  g.  jfldez  for  jusdez. 

Before  b;  e.g.  sustollo  for  substoUo;  ostento  for  olmfeento;  as- 
porto  for  absporto. 

Before  1 ;  e.  g.  quUns  for  qnas-lus. 

Before  j;  e.g.  d^ndlco  for  disjudlco;  r6jectas  for  redJectos; 
pSjero  for  pexjdro ;  mfljor  for  magjor. 

Before  ▼;  e.  g.  brdyls  for  bregvls  (§  119). 

The  middle  of  three  consonants  is  frequently  omitted;  e.g. 
folmen  for  ftdgmen :  foltus  for  fulctiu ;  mnl-sl  for  mulgsl ;  pan 
for  parts.     Comp.  pergo  for  perrigo ;  rarpult  for  snrrlpuit,  &c. 

()3)  Initial:  e.g.  lamentnm  for  damentiuii ;  lis  for  stUa; 
Ixmus  for  dvoniu ;  Janiu  for  DJanus;  nltor  for  gnltor,  &c. 

{y)  tn  final  syllable;  e.g.  cor  for  cord;  lac  for  lact;  ocnx- 
snl  for  consuls ;  equte  for  equets ;  pes  for  peds,  &c. 

(^)    Dissimilation:  e.g.  in  order  to  avoid  the  recurrence  36 
of  1,  the  suffix  alls  is  frequently  changed  after  1  to  -arts;  e.g.  puert- 
Us,  but  puellarls,  &c.    Similarly  Parllla  frx>m  Pales. 

{e)    I  nsertion;  e.  g.  sumptas  for  sum-tus;  liiemps  tor  mems,  37 

&c. 

So  also  in  early  Latin ;  e.  g.  Alcumena  for  'AXxfiifvi;;  Tecumessa 
for  Tejc^jyo-o-o ;   JBscnlaplus  for  ^KtTKkr^iw. 

In  Greek  dvbpos  for  avtpos ;  ficoTjfifipia  from  iieaij  ^fi€pa. 

In  French  cbamhre  from  camera;  tiendreut  from  tenir;  humble 
from  bumil'u ;  nombre  from  numerus. 

In  German  <ivesentlich^  namentlicb  for  ttvesenlicb,  &c.;  Fandricb 

for  Fdnricb;  aendlicb  (in  rustic  dialect)  for  abnlicb;  in  Dutch  Hen- 

drick  from  Henricus,  &c. 

(/)    Transposition:  38 

(a)  of  two  consonants;  e.g.  miztns  for  mlsctus  (as  some  think: 

but  ct.  §  63s)-    So  in  Greek  Zaxaros  for  cgaror,  superlative  of  €$; 

English  tivojpf  dialectically  wops, 

O)  of  liquid  (r,  1)  writh  succeeding  vowel ;  e.  g.  stra-,  stemo ; 
spre-,  spemo ;  ere-,  cemo.  So  in  Greek  Kapbla  for  Kpadia ;  dpoK-j 
BfpKa ;  &c.  dnlcis  compared  with  yXvicvs ;  in  English,  purty  for 
pretty;  bum  for  bren;  firtb  wAfritb;  Altborp  pronounced  Altrup; 
&c.;  and  all  terminations  in  -bre,  -ere,  -gre,  -tre;  -Ue,  -de,  -gle, 
-tie,  pronounced  ber,  cer,  ger,  ter;  bul,  cul,  gul,  tul. 
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4.    Vowel  +  Vowel.  4* 

(a)  Though  1  has  a  liking  for  u  (or  earlier  o)  before  it,  yet 
if  1  follows,  1  also  precedes:  hence  stmilli,  fodlis,  compared  with 
Biznnlo,  Bimnltos,  fiumltas;  Inqnlllniu  from  Inoola;  AxnlUns,  fiunilla* 
exsiUum,  compared  with  SBintUuB,  fiunnlns,  ezul,  &c. 

(b)  A  similar  assimilation  is  seen  in  bene  for  bone;  soboileB  for 
suboles;  socordia  for  seoordia;  soIto  for  se-luo  (Curtius). 

In  German  this  principle  has  a  much  wider  application,  under 
the  name  of  Umlaut^  when  a,  o,  u  of  the  stem  are  changed  to  a,  tt,  tt 
in  consequence  of  an  1  or  e  in  the  termination,  e.g.  Glas^  Gliuer; 
Schloss^  Scblosser;  Kub,  Kube;  Kumt^  kiinstlich;  Jlog^JToge;  &c. 

X.  The  usual  changes  are  sometimes  foregone  from  dread  of  42 
some  characteristic  part  of  the  word  being  obscured.  Hence  (i) 
sometimes  an  unstable  combination  of  sounds  is  preserved,  espe- 
cially where  it  is  the  result  of  previous  changes:  (2)  sometimes 
the  mcompatibility  of  sounds  is  removed  by  other  methods  than 
those  usual. 

(i)  Thus  ars,  puis,  amans,  firans  are  allowed  to  remain  because 
they  are  for  arts,  pnlts,  amants,  fronds  or  fronts;  while  pater, 
consul  have  thrown  away  the  e,  and  homo,  sermo  for  homons, 
sermons  have  thrown  off  ns.  In  fers  (so  also  in  vis  for  vlls)  the  s 
is  preserved  as  the  sign  of  the  second  person. 

(a)  In  tonstrlx  for  tondtrlz  the  suffixed  t  is  preserved,  because 
tonsrix  would  be  contrary  to  Latin  pronunciation;  tensor  for 
tondtor  follows  the  ordinary  rule  by  which  dt  becomes  ss  or  s. 

In  pietas,  sodetas,  ebrletas»  5cc.,  the  o  of  pio-,  socio-,  ebrlo-,  is 
changed  to  e  instead  of  to  i  (as  in  bonltas,  &c.),  because  ptitas 
would  have  become  pitas,  &c. 

Gradual  Phonetic  Change. 

xi.    The  more  gradual  phonetic  changes,  not  caused  by  any  43 
sudden  derangement  of  the  balance,  take  place  mainly  according  to 
the  following  laws  or  tendencies: 

I.  A  portion  of  the  organs  requiring  greater  exertion  is  changed 
for  one  requiring  less  exertion. 

a.  The  change  is  either  between  sounds  of  different  characters 
(sharp,  flat,  nasal,  fricative)  uttered  at  the  same  part  of  the  mouth; 
or 

3.  A  sound  made  in  the  more  forward  part  of  the  mouth  U 
substituted  for  one  which  should  have  been  made  further  back. 
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H  in  Latin  becomes  in  French  almost  always  inaudible:  1  is  often 
omitted  or  sounded  as  y;  final  s  is  not  sounded;  and  the  nasals 
merely  give  a  twang  to  the  vowels. 

(d)    In  the  case  of  the  vowels  a  appears  to  have  been  earlier  47 
than  0  and  e,  and  changes  through  them  respectively  to  u  and  1. 
Thus  Sanscrit  ft^uently  has  a,  where  Greek  and  Latin  have  the 
more  forward  vowels.     In  Latin  the  order  of  priority  is  a,  0,  u,  e,  1, 
not  the  reverse.     (See  §  196.) 

xiii.     By  a  similar  laxness  of  pronunciation  parasitical  sounds  48 
often  arise,  the  organs  assuming  a  position  for  one  sound  in  the 
effort  to  reach  or  leave  the  position  required  for  another  sound. 

Thus  from  Latin  yastare  comes  Ital.  guastare;  from  yadlum, 
guage;  from  yespa,  French  guepe ;  &c.  The  same  was  perhaps  the 
case  with  vivo  compared  with  vic-sl,  as  if  from  vlgvo;  (see  §  1*9  c). 

So  in  English  a  parasitical  d  becomes  attached  to  n  m  the  vulgar 
pronunciation  of  gown  asgownd;  drowned  as  drowndedK 

Y  is  by  some  speakers  inserted  before  1  (=al)  in  guide  pro- 
nounced ^i^/^;  k'tnd^  ky'md;  sky,  skyi;  &c. :  and  before  u,  e.g.  duty, 
usually  pronounced  dyooty;  mujtc,  tise,  &c.,  always  pronounced 
myoosic^yooj;  &c.     But  see  App.  A.  xx,  xxv. 

After  a  broad  a = ah  or  er,  a  slight  raising  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
suggests  to  some  speakers  a  vibration,  and  an  r  is  the  result;  e.g. 
Emma  Ann  becoming  Emma  ran^  &c. 

xiv.  The  difficulty  of  uttering  a  particular  sound  varies  with  49 
different  individuals,  sometimes  from  want  of  practice,  sometimes 
from  organic  defect;  and  where  there  is  no  absolute  incapacity  or 
even  difficulty,  there  is  often  a  greater  tendency  for  the  organs  to 
assmne  one  position,  and  consequently  to  pronounce  one  soimd, 
rather  than  another. 

Thus  in  English  we  have  persons  pronouncing  rake  for  lake; 
lake  for  rake  (cf.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  45);  thin  for  jtn;  dound  for  round; 
wun^gween,  for  run,  green;  hat  for  at,  and  at  for  hat;  wine  for  njine, 
and  'vine  for  wine;  &c.  Foreigners  often  pronounce  tree  and  dat 
for  three  and  that 

XV.     As  with  individuals,  so  with  tribes  and  nations.     Certam  50 
sounds  and  certain  classes  of  sounds  are  preferred  or  avoided,  are 
frequently  or  never  pronounced.    In  this  way  the  same  word  may, 
when  tribes  separate  from  a  common  stock,  assume  gradually  a 

^  Prof.  Key  considers  this  tendency  to  have  been  widely  operative  in 
language.     Essays,  p.  204  foil. 
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somewhat  different  shape  (even  apart  froni  inflexions)  in  one  tribe 
from  what  they  bear  in  another,  each  tribe  fixing  differently  an 
ambiguous  or  intermediate  sound,  or  developing  it  in  a  different 
way.  A  few  illustrations  only  can  be  given,  (i)  of  the  absence  or 
presence  of  certain  sounds  in  nations^;  (2)  of  the  different  shapes 
the  same  root  assimies  in  different  languages. 


I.  (di 

usually  the 


{a)  The  dentals  appear  to  be  the  easiest  sounds,  for  they  are  51 
usually  tne  first  uttered  by  children  and  they  are  the  most  universal. 
But  it  is  said  the  voiced  dental  d  does  not  occur  in  Chinese,  or  in 
the  Mexican  and  other  American  languages. 

{h)  Several  of  the  Polynesian  languages  have  no  gutturals;  and 
several  of  the  North  American  have  no  labials.  In  the  language  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  the  guttvu*als  and  dentals  are  indistinguish-f 
able.  "  It  takes  months  of  patient  labour  to  teach  a  Hawaian 
youth  the  difference  between  k  and  t,  g  and  d,  1  and  r."  Steel  is 
pronounced  nearly  as  kila;  Cook  as  tute-^  &c. 

(r)  Again  the  sharp  and  flat  sounds  are  not  distinguished  in  any 
Polynesian  dialect.  So  the  "Welsh  often  pronounce  sharp  for  flat; 
e.g.  pet  for  Bed:  and  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony  are  said  not  to  know 
the  distinction.   Cf.  App.  A.  vii. 

(d)  The  Sanscrit  has  aspirated  flat  mutes  (b  +  h,  g + h,  d  +  h) ; 
the  ancient  Greek  had  aspirated  sharp  mutes  p+h,  k+h,  t  +  h; 
the  Romans  had  neither. 

(e)  The  labio-dentals  denoted  in  English  by  F  and  V  are  absent 
from  Hottentot  and  Australian  languages,  and  probably  from  an- 
cient Greek.  F  is  absent  also  from  Finnish,  Lithuanian,  Tamil, 
Burmese,  &c. 

(/)  B  is  absent  altogether  from  some  American  and  Polynesian 
dialects:  L  is  absent  from  Zend,  Japanese,  and  several  American  and 
African  tongues.  The  Chinese  substitute  1  for  r,  saying,  e.  g.  Eu- 
lopa  for  Europa,  and  (avoiding  the  pronunciation  of  two  consonants 
together),  Ki'li'sse-tu  for  Christ. 

(g)  The  Arabic  and  cognate  languages  have  peculiar  guttural 
and  gutturo-dental  consonants.  The  Indian  languages  have  a  pecu- 
liar palatal  class.  The  Hottentots  accompany  the  pronimciation 
of  other  letters  with  peculiar  clicks, 

2.    The  variation  of  the  same  root  in  languages  of  the  same  52 
stock  is  best  illustrated  by  the  law  which  Grinmi  (following  in 
Rask's  track)  showed  to  prevail  between  the  Sanscrit,  Greek  and 

'  These  statements  are  chiefly  from  Max  Mtiller,  Lectures,  Second 
Series,  p.  167,  &c. 
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Latin  together,  compared  with  the  Gothic  and  low  German  dialects, 
en  the  one  hand,  and  the  old  High  German  and  its  stock  on  the 
other,  the  one  having  an  aspirated  mute  or  fricative,  where  the 
second  has  a  flat  mute,  and  the  third  a  sharp,  and  so  on.  Initial 
mutes  exhibit  the  law  most  clearly,  being  freest  from  the  influence 
of  neighbouring  consonants,  and  dentals  most  regularly.  The  Eng- 
lish is  here  taken  as  the  representative  of  Gothic,  and  the  modem 
German  as  representative  of  high  German. 

(  Greek  Q  ^uyan;p,     Br\p^  Bvpa,  lUBv* 

\  Latin  f  fera,  fores. 

English  d  daughter^  deer,  door,  mead, 

Gennan  t,  or  th=t  tochter,     thier,  thor,  metb, 

i  Greek  h  oBovs,  dafiaVf  dvo,  Idcti^,  vda>p. 

Latin  d  dens,  domare,  duo.  Mere,  unda. 

English  t  tootb,  tame,  two,  eat,  water, 

German  z  or  s  %ahn,  zdbmen  zwei,  essen,  <wajjer, 

(  Greek  r    Dor.  rv  Att.  crv,  rpe^s,  ro. 

( Latin  t  tu,  tres,  tenuis,  Is-tud,  frater. 

English  th  tbou,        three,  thin,      that,  brother, 

German  d  du,  drei,  dUnn,    das,  bruder. 

Similarly  a  Greek  aspirate  often  corresponds  to  a  Latin  s. 

xvi.     It  results  ftt)m  the  action  of  these  laws,  both  those  of  53 
sudden  and  those  of  gradual  change,  that  while  the  same  word  may 
under  different  influences  give  rise  to  varioudy  modified  forms,  the 
same  form  may  also  eventually  result  from  different  original  combi- 
nations of  sounds. 

e.%,page  in  English  is  in  its  different  senses  derived  respectively 
from  Greek  vcuhiov  and  frx>m  Latin  pa«;l]ia. 

From  the  three  Latin  words  mare,  major,  mater  come  three 
French  words  all  pronounced  alike;  viz.  la  mer,  le moire,  la  mere, 

xvii.  The  introduction  of  foreign  words  into  a  language  is  5* 
subject  to  special  phonetic  conditions.  One  nation  has  rarelv  got 
just  the  same  set  of  sounds  as  another,  or  allows  the  same  combina- 
tions. Consequently  in  adopting  a  foreign  word  by  the  sound 
an  approximation  more  or  less  clumsy  has  to  be  made,  and  a  greater 
divergence  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  tendency  to  approximate  to 
a  fattuliar  indigenous  word,  especially  if  it  seem  to  afford  an  intelli- 
gible etymology. 

e.g.  the  Romans  had  Hercules  for  'HpoicX^ff ;  and  in  early  Latin 
tecXna  for  re^^wy ;  dutSmestra  for  KXvrcu/ii/i/aTpa. 
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a  vowel  before  them.  The  vowel  used  for  this  purpose  was  e, 
excepting  that  the  gutturals  k  and  li  were  called  lea,  lia,  4  was  called 
qU)  and  z  was  called  Iz. 

The  consonants  were  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  written  double  5^ 
before  Ennius  (who  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  practice),  the 
first  inscription  containing  doubled  letters  being  A.u.c.  565  :  but 
from  that  period  the  practice  began,  and,  if  we  judge  from  inscrip- 
tions, became  predominant  about  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  and  con- 
stant twenty  years  later.  Plautus  could  have  used  the  doubled 
letters  only  in  his  last  years,  if  at  all. 

To  denote  the  length  of  a  vowel  several  methods  were  tried.  59 
(i)  They  doubled  the  vowel  1.  This  method  introduced  into  Latin 
by  the  tragic  poet  Accius  prevailed  in  inscriptions  from  about  130 
to  75  B.C.  It  was  also  used  by  other  Italian  nations,  but  neither  in 
Oscan  nor  Latin  was  0  doubled.  After  Cicero  and  Caesar's  time 
the  double  1  had  a  different  meaning,  the  second  1  being  a  semi- 
consonant;  e.g.  Pompeljus,  &c. 

(2)  The  length  of  an  1  was  often  denoted  by  writing  the  diphthong 
el,  but  also  and  most  usually  since  Sulla's  time  by  making  the 
1  taller  than  the  other  letters.  In  imperial  times  this  sign  appears 
to  have  sometimes  stood  between  two  vowels  to  denote  the  semi- 
consonant  I  (i.e.  J).  In  later  times,  e.g.  even  in  Domitian's  reign, 
in  some  Spanish  inscriptions  the  tall  I  is  used  indiscriminately  for 
long  and  for  short  vowels,  and  also  for  the  semiconsonant. 

(3)  Since  about  the  time  of  Cicero's  consulate,  a  long  vowel 
was  frequently  denoted  by  an  accent,  e.g.  J(ill6:  but  this  too  came 
gradually  to  be  misapplied. 

The  Emperor  Claudius  attempted  to  introduce  three  new  cha-  60 
racters;  viz.  an  inverted  diganmia  ( j)  for  v  when  used  as  a  semi- 
consonant:  a  reversed  Greek  sigma  (3)  for  the  combination  tos  or 
ps:  and  the  sign  of  the  Greek  spirit  us  asper  (|-)  for  the  middle 
sound  between  1  and  u;  that  is,  according  to  inscriptions  in  which 
we  find  it  used,  merely  to  represent  the  Greek  v  (not  for  the  doubt- 
ful vowel  in  max^muB,  &c.).    The  first  and  the  last  of  these  new 

signs  are  found  in  inscriptions  of  this  reign;  the  antisigma,  as  it 
was  called,  is  not  found. 

The  following  table  contains  the  letters  of  the  Latin  alphabet  6i 
with  their  signs  and  probable  pronunciation,  as  inferred  chiefly  from 
the  facts  respecting  the  several  letters  given  in  the  ensuing  Chapters.     ^ 

1  Probably  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  double  u  which  occurs  regu- 
larlv  in  the  gen.  sing,  and  nom.  and  ace.  plur.  of  u  stems  in  MSS.  of 
riiny,  &c. ;  e.  g.  vagltuus,  specuus. 
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The  Greek  v  was  Fr.  u,  (It  did  not  correspond  to  Latin  u, 
which  Greek  expressed  by  ov).  The  Greek  o)  was  probably  the 
sound  of  English  aw.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  contraction 
of  oo  in  Greek  gives  ov,  not  a> ;  of  ee  gives  ft,  not  17.  Moreover 
the  name  of  o  was  ov ;  of  c  was  cf.  On  the  English  6  and  ft  being 
i^ly  diphthongs,  see  §  ai. 


CHAPTER   VI. 
LATIN  ALPHABET  IN  DETAIL. 

LABIALS    AND    LABIODENTALS^ 


Character:  in  the  oldest  inscriptions  P  (but  not  after  cir.6ao  63 
u.c),  then  P,  last  P. 

Sound:  always  the  sharp  labial  mute;  English  p.   Never  aspi-  63 
rated,  except  in  Greek  words;  e.g.  spluBra.,  pliilosoplms. 

Position:  never  final,  except  in  volup  (for  volupe).    It  can  64 
stand  immediately  in  same  syllable 

1.  before  1  or  r;  e.g.  plaudo,  prandeo,  8cc. 

2.  after  s;  e.g.  spatium,  splendor,  sprevi,  8cc, 

Representation:  (i)  of  Greek  i.  n  (pb  for  1^):  e.g.  Trvcvfio-  65 
TiKos,  pnetunaticus;  UroXefuiios,  PtolemsBUB;  ^aXXca,  psallo;  &c. 

2,  rarely  /3;  e.g.  Oplafiposy  triampus  (later  trinznpliiiB). 

3.  frequently  <^;  e.g.  7rop<^upa,  purpiira;  Atc^iXos,  Ilaft^tXoff, 
^iXov€LKrjSy  DiptUuB,  PampUus,  HldnXces;  ^appcucns,  PamaceB;  &c. 
ahnost  always  in  inscriptions  before  cir.  660  u.a  (see  §  13  a). 

1  In  the  following  account  of  each  letter,  the  term  Representation 
has  been  confined  to  the  way  in  which  one  language  transcribes  the  words 
borrowed  from  another  :  Correspondence  to  the  etymological  correspon- 
dence, i.e.  the  shape  which  the  same  stem,  though  forming  perhaps  a 
verb  in  one  and  a  noun  in  another  language,  assumes  in  sister  languages. 
The  instances  of  correspondence  are  almost  all  selected  from  Curtius, 
Griech,  Etym.  2nd  ed.  Influence  is  used  for  the  way  in  which  a  letter 
affects  others,  weakness  for  the  way  in  which  it  is  affected  by  others. 
The  sound  is  inferred  from  the  facts  here  collected.  Throughout,  great 
help  has  been  obtained  from  Corssen's  Aussprache^  &c.,  and  in  some 
parts  from  Luc.  Miiller's  De  re  metrica. 
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(ii)  in  Greek  by  tt;  e.g.  Paplrius,  naneipios  (also  JIairiptos); 
capltoliimi,  KoirtTtokiov]  Spurlns,  Sttopao;;  Ai9iUB,''A9nrior;  &c. 

Correspondence:  z.  to  an  original  Indo-European  p.  66 

2.  to  Greek  tt;  e.g.  r&pio,  apTr-ai®;  septem,  eTrra;  pac-lBcor, 
panff-o,  pig-nuB,  wrfy-wyny  aor.  c7ray-i;i/;  pater»  7ra<n;p;  Implex,  ple- 
niis,  m'fi-Tr\rf-fUf  ttXi;^©;  paimiui,  tt^i/o^;  pullus,  TreoXof;  palma, 
TTcikdfiTj]  ndpoB,  neptls,  dvc^fnos^  plsnm,  Trio-of  ;pllleii8,  TrtXor;  xduo, 
ttXco),  ttXvvo)  ;  Ptl8,  puteo,  pfttris,  ttvov,  vrv6(o ;  pulmo,  7rP€vii<aVf  irXtv- 

fUOVy    8cc. 

3.  to  Greek  «f ;  e.g.  o&put,  o&pUliui,  ic€<^i;;  oj^  a<t>€vos- 

4.  to  Greek  p  in  pasoo,  p6(rKa>. 

5.  rarely  to  Greek  /(.  So  probably  Itkpiu,  Xtko^;  BpOUnin, 
crjcCXoi^;  stapes,  prasepis,  oi/ic^f. 

Possibly  these  Latin  words  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Umbrian  or  Oscan,  in  which  p  often  corresponds  to  an  original  k. 

Substitution:  p  is  often  a  substitute  for  b;  e.g.  sup-porto  67 
for  sub-porto;    op-tixnus  for  ob-timus;   scrip-si,  scrlp-tus  from 
8crn>-o;  cnD-Bides  (in  early  inscriptions)  for  ob-sldes;  Sec. 

Influence:  i.  before  p  the  prepositions  sub,  ob,  ad  become  68 
sup,  OP,  ap in  pronunciation,  though  not  always  in  writing;  e.g.  sup- 
porto,  Qp-portnnus,  ap-pello;  &c.    Possibly  this  was  the  original 
form  of  sub,  ob  (compare  super,  cVt). 

a.  requires  a  preceding  nasal  to  be  m,  not  n;  e.g.  Impar, 
com-porto;  &c.  ru-m-po  compared  with  fn-n-do. 

Weakness:   i.  changed  (cir.  650  u.c.)  to  b  before  1  in  the  69 
word  publicus,  for  poplicus,  from  popullcns  (old  form  ponplicos). 
So  PnbUus  is  UottKios  in  Polybius  and  Dion.  H.). 

2.  becomes  m  before  a  nasal  suffix;  e.g.  som-nus  compared 
with  sdp-or,  sOp-io.     And  comp.  trdpldus  with  trdmo. 

Insertion:    i.  P  is  naturally  pronounced  in  passing  from  70 
m  to  t  or  8  or  1 ;  e.g.  sum-p-tus,  sum-p-si ;  em-p-tus,  em-p-sl ;  tem- 
p-to for  the  (etymologically  better)  form  ten-to;  blem-p-s  for  Merns; 
exem-p-lum,  from  ezim-dre;  tem-p-lnm,  comp.  reficvos.     In  am^)- 
saocti,  am-p-los,  the  p  may  be  for  b  in  amb-. 

a.  In  late  imperial  language  we  have  dam-p-num,  ealum-p- 
nlare,  &c. 
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B. 

Character:  similar  to  modern  B.  ?» 

Sound:  the  flat  labial  mute ;  English  to.  72 

In  later  Latin  inscriptions,  not  frequently  before  the  4th  cen- 
tury A.D.,  words  were  written  with  ▼  for  b,  chiefly  between  vowels 
(e.g.  devitum,  slvl,  LeBvla,  verva),  and  to  for  ▼  (e.g.  bolo,  l>erba, 
bizit;  hence  DanubiuB  for  the  earlier  and  correct  Danuvlus),  one 
or  both  having  then  perhaps  the  sound  of  labial  v.  The  confu- 
sion is  also  found  m  the  MS.  of  Gaius,  and  in  the  Florentine  MS. 
of  the  Digest.  Flabio,  Jubentius  are  rare  instances  from  the  and 
century  after  Christ  Besbius  (cf.  §  90.  3)  for  Vesuvius  in  Pompeian 
inscriptions. 

Position  :   Final  only  in  ab,  sub,  ob.  73 

It  can  stand  immediately  in  same  syllable  before  1  or  r;  e.g. 
blaxidus,  brdvis,  brtlma,  &c. 

Representation    (i)   in    Greek  by   /3;    e.  g.  Aborlginum,  74 
*Ai3optyiVtt)i/;  Umbrld, 'Ofi^ptKo/;  Bovlllanl,  BolAXoi/oi;  &c. 

(ii)  of  Greek:  i.  ordinarily  ^;  /Sao-ts,  basis;  Bo£a>rot,  Boeoti ;  &c. 

a.  For  0  and  tt  Ennius  always  used  b,  at  least  in  the  words 
Burrus  for  Uvppos,  and  Bruges  for  ^pvy€s  (Cic.  Or.  48,  §  160). 
Probably  Ennius  was  following  the  etymological  correspondence 
(see  next  section). 

Correspondence:   i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  b  or  bh,  75 
or,  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  to  an  original  dlL 

a.  to  Greek  j3;  e.g.  brevis,  ppaxvs',  bulbus,  poX^os;  balare, 
fiXrjx^oixai. 

3.  to  Greek  tt;  e.g.  ab,  otto;  buxus,  7rv$os;  carbasus,  Kapna- 
aos]  lambo,  l&bium,  Xa?rra),  \a(l>v<r<r(o. 

4.  medial  b  to  Greek  <^  (frequently);  e.g.  amb-,  d/i<^t;  ambo, 
afi<f>(o;  l&bor,  dXc^-ovo);  umbo,  umbilicus,  6ii(fiaK6s',  nUb-es,  i/et^-op ; 
orb-US,  6p(f)-av6sl  sorb-eo,  po(f>€a>l  S^tLbO,  yKvcfyca',  scrlbo,  ypd(f>09. 
So  probaoiy  the  derivative  suflix  -ber  (comp.  fero)  to  -cjiopoi  (</>cpa>) ; 
e.g.  salH-ber,  caiid51a-brum. 

5.  medial  b  to  Old  Italian  f;  e.g.  tribus,  Umbr.  trefa;  sta- 
bulum,  Umbr.  stafu;  tibi,  Umbr.  tefe;  sibi,  Oscan  sifeL 

Substitution:    i.  It  is  in  several  words  a  substitute  for  an  7« 
earlier  dy.    Thus  bis,  beUum,  Bellona.  Bellius,  bOnus  are  for  dvis, 
dvellum,  DveUona  (so  in  S.  C.  de  Bacchan.  568  A.u.c),  Drellius. 
dvonus  (dvonoro  i.e.  bonorum  in  epitaph  on  Scipio,  son  of  Barbatus, 
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ist  person  singular  of  verbs;  3.  in  some  adverbs;  e.g.  tun,  quam, 
nam,  dam,  autem,  enlm,  partlm,  &c. 

Never  before  or  after  another  consonant  as  the  commencement 
of  a  syllable. 

Representation:  (i)  in  Greek  by  fi;  e.g.  Maxduflby  MapKios,  82 
yimlnaUg  by  OvifiipoKios ;  &c. 

(ii)  of  Greek  fi;  e.g.  MapadSpj  Maratlion;  irpayfioTLKoSf  prag- 
maticns;  &c. 

Correspondence:  i.  to  Indo-European  m.  83 

2.  to  Greek  fi;  e.g.  simul,  slmllis,  dfia,  ofiolos,  onaKos; 
▼dmo,  €fi-€<o  (fe/i);  mol-lifl,  fjLokaKos'^  me,  fic,  c/ic;  magnuB,  m&gis, 
fjLeyas,  fieyurros'i  mel,  fieXt,  mdr-lor,  mor-tuns,  mar-ceo,  ftJapraliKay 
fipoTos  (for  fiporos)  \  minuo,  fupyBca ;  flm-eruB,  c^fios]  &c. 

3.  but  in  inflexions  final  m  corresponds  to  Greek  i/;  so  in  the 
ace.  sing,  and  gen.  pi.  of  nouns  and  in  the  ist  pers.  sing,  of  verbs: 
e.g.  n&yem,  vavv]  musarum,  fiovarciv'^  sim,  slem,  ttrjv ;  ferebam,  Z^tpov* 

Substitution:    i.  for  p  or  b  before  a  nasal  suffix;   e.g.  som-  84 
nus,  comp.  sdp-or,  sOp-io;  scam-num  compared  with  scab-eUom; 
Sam-nlnm  with  Sab-ini;  snm-mus  with  sub  or  sup-er. 

a.  for  n  before  a  labial ;  e.  g.  Im-pello  for  in-pello;  &c.  Compare 
ru-m-po  with  fn-n-do. 

Influence:  i.  often  occasions  the  assimilation  or  omission  85 
of  a  preceding  consonant,  Especially  if  three  consonants  would 
otherwise  be  together:  e.g.  flam-ma  (flag-^;  ex&-men  for  ezag-men; 
JH-mentum  (JtUr-) ;  tor-mentum  (torquSre; ;  la-men  (lUc-Sre) ;  ftal- 
men  (falg-5re) ;  ca-mentum  (c»d-ere) ;  rft-mentnm  (rftd-ere) ;  sum- 
movere,  sum-mns  (sub);  contft-minare  (contag-);  sS-mestrls (sex). 

But  seg-men  from  sec-fixe;  ag-men  from  ag-fee;  &c. 

So  n  becomes  m;  e.g.  Im-motos  for  In-motus;  Imos,  immo  for 
Inlmus,  InXmo  (superlative  from  preposition  In). 

2.  prefers  a  short  ft  (instead  of  6  or  i)  before  it;  e.g.  doc-u- 
mentum  (doc-e-);  monumentum  (mon-e-).  So  till  Caesar^s  time 
deciUnus,  fadllftmus,  durlssftmus,  marltftmus,  &c.  Similarly  astftmo, 
lacartbna,  and  in  Greek  words  the  short  inserted  vowel  is  u;  e.g. 
Alottmena,  drachftma,  Tecumessa  (compared  with  tedna,  &c.). 

Weakness:  i.  Final  m  having  a  faint  sound  fell  away;  in  ist  80 
pers.  sing,  of  present,  and  perfect  indie,  and  future  in  -bo  of  all 
verbs;  e.g.  amo,  amavi,  amabo ;  the  words  sum  and  inquam  alone 
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retaining  it   Cato  is  said  to  have  written  redple,  dloe,  &c.  for  recl- 
piam,  dicam  (redplem,  dioem?).    Cf.  Qmntil.  i.  7,  §  23 ;  ix.  4.  §  40. 

a.  In  nouns  early  inscriptions  frequently  omit  final  m,  but  not 
regularly.  Thus  in  the  oldest  Scipionic  inscription  Ludom  is  found 
by  side  of  Corsica,  olno  (for  nnum),  Sdplone,  optomo  (all  accusatives), 
duonoro  (for  1x>norum).  The  omission  is  rare  in  the  legal  inscrip- 
tions, and  in  others  also  after  620  u.c,  but  is  found  in  the  vulgar 
wall  inscriptions  at  Pompeii;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury after  Christ  becomes  frequent  again  (even  in  words  which  are 
not  nouns;  e.g.  mecu,  dece,  611  for  mecum,  decern,  oUm). 

Non  is  for  nodniun  (ne-oinom,  i.  e.  ne-mmm). 

3.  Before  a  vowel,  a  final  syllable  in  m  was  disregarded  in  verse  : 
and  com  in  composition  dropped  its  m;  e.g.  co-ire,  coUbeo,  coheres, 
coopto;  cdgo  (com-aso),  cGperio  (oom-operio),  cOmo  (com-emo). 
But  m  is  retained  in  cSmes,  com-ltium,  oSmitor ;  cdm-ddo. 

So  circu-itus;  but  drcum-a^o. 

4.  Before  most  consonants  except  the  labials  p,  b,  m,  m  becomes 
n;  e.g.  au-ceps,  prln-ceps,  nunc  (num-ce),  tantnndem  (tantun), 
ean-dem,  eonm-dem,  con-snl,  con-fero,  con-Jnx,  con-yenlo,  septen- 
trio,  aliquan-diu,  &c.    So  quonlam  for  quom  Jam. 

In  a  few  compounds  of  com  m  is  omitted ;  e.  g.  co-gnosco,  00- 
gnatns,  cO-necto,  cQnltor,  cOnlveo,  cGnubium.  So  in  old  time  cosol 
for  consul  and  this  fonn  was  retained  in  the  abbreviation  cos ;  also 
in  inscriptions  cosentlont,  &c.  Cf.  §§  168,  167,  a. 

5.  m  before  r  became  b;  e.g.  blbemns  is  for  biemrlnoB  (cf. 
Xtip-fptpos)'    So  in  Greek  ^poros  from  root  fiop^^  morior. 

V  as  Consonant. 

Character:    always  ▼,   whether  as   vowel   or   consonant.  87 
(Throughout  this  article  v  is  used  for  the  consonantal  sound,  u  for 
the  vowel.) 

Soxjnd:  as  the  English  w,  or  perhaps,  at  least  origmally,  the  88 
more  vocal  Fr.  ou  in  ouL 

Position:  always  before  a  vowel.    Not  after  any  consonant,  89 
except  q,  g,  B,  1,  r ;  e.g.  qvls,  pingvls,  svavls,  salvus,  servus. 

Representation  :    (i)  in  Greeks,    i.  usually  by  ov  (which  90 
was  also  the  usual  representation  of  v  as  vowel);  e.g.  Bervius,  2€p- 

^  The  Oscan  v  was  represented  in  Greek  by  the  digamma ;  e.  g. 
Joveis,  Aiovpei ;  Clovatius,  KXoFdrtoi ;  tovtiks,  to  fro.  Quintilian  says 
^olicse  littera,  q^a  *  servum,'  *  cervum'que  dichnus,  etiam  si  forma  a 
nobis  repiidiata  est,  vis  tamen  nos  ipsa  persequitur  (xii.  10.  29). 
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ovtos;  Venifela,  Ouewvo-i'a  (Polyb.);  Veil,  Ovr\ioi\  Volscl,  OuoXcr/cot 
(Strab.),  OvoXoCo-Kot,  (Dion.  H.,  Plut.),  OvoXocr^ot  (Plut);  Qvinti- 
lius  Varus,  Kovij/TiXto?  Ouapoy  (Joseph.);  Juveualia,  'lovovf voXta ; 
Qvadratus,  Y^^ovkhparo^  (Dio  Cass.,  Epit.) ;  £quum  Fallsciun,  At- 
KovovfKpaKia-Kov]  Svessula,  SoueVcrovXa  (Strab.);  &c. 

2.  after  q,  before i,  also  by  u  or  o ;  e.g.  Qvlntus,  Koivros  (Polyb., 
Diod.,  Dion.  H.),  Kvlvtos  (Dio  Cass.);  QvlntUius,  KolvtIXios 
(Mon.  Ancyr.),  KvivriXios  (Dio  C);  Nonia  QvlntUibus,  Kvivriklais 
Nowais  (Plut.);  Aqvlnum,  'Akvivov  (Strab.,  Plut.);  &c. 

But  qyl=Kv,  e.g.  AqviUlus,  *Akv\\lo9;  QvIrinuB,  Kvpivos;  QuI- 
rltes,  Kvptrat  (hut  Kviplrai,  Dio);  AqvUela,  ^AKvXrjta]  Tarqviiiius, 
TapKvvioS' 

3.  by  /3  rarely,  except  in  Plutarch,  who  has  for  FlavliiB 
^Xdfiios  (also  ^XaovLos)  ]  Livlus,  Al^ios  (also  Polyb.) ;  Varro,  Bdp- 
pav]  Fulvlus,  *ovX/3tos;  Servllia,  SepiStXta,  (ServUius,  SepoutXXio?) ; 
Voconius,  BoKwVtoy;  &c.  So  Pulvillus,  UoX^lWos;  Flavus,  Flavius, 
^XajSoff,  ^Xd^Los,  also  ^Xaovio?  (Dion.  H.);  Vesuvius,  Bea-fiios 
(Dio  C.  App.),  but  Oveo-ovovtoff  (Diod.^ ;  Beueveutum,  Beve/Sci/rov 
(Appian),  but  Bevcoveirrov  (Appian,  Straoo),  Beneventana,  Ovevaav^ 
ravrj  (Polyb.).  Nerva  and  Severus  in  contemporary  inscriptions  are 
Nepova,  N€p/3a;  2€ovfjpos,  ^e^fjpos.  In  and  after  the  sixth  century 
after  Christ  j3  appears  frequently  for  ▼.     Compare  §  72. 

(ii)  of  Greek.  V  as  consonant  is  never  found  in  transferring 
a  Greek  name  into  Latin,  the  diganuna,  which  alone  had  the  same 
sound,  not  being  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  writers. 

Corresponde;nce:  i.  to  original  Indo-European  V:  sometimes  o" 
(e.g.  in  first  four  instances  given  infr.  3)  to  G  (where  Greek  has  /3). 

2.  to  Greek  f,  which  often  fell  away  without  altering  the  word, 
sometimes  was  replaced  by  o  or  v;  e.g.  sevum,  alFes,  aet;  6vis, 
oFis'i  S,vls,  ot(ov6s  (ofta)i/os) ;  Svum,  caFov^  silva,  vKt]  (for  vXfa); 
svavls  (for  svad-vls),  svadus,  rfbvs  (for  (rFrjbvs) ;  vallus,  FfjXjos ;  vel- 
lus,  villus,  FfpLov,  cipos]  vghere,  F6xos\  vgnum,  v5n-eo,  ^vos]  v5r, 
Feap,  7/p;  verbum,  f€p€o),  pfjp.a\  vesper,  Fea-nepos]  vestis,  Fev-wfxi, 
€(r6rjs'i  v6tus,  Feros  (a  year)]  vldere,  fiSctv,  (Lac.  ^tbtlv)  olda; 
viglnti,  FeiKoa-L,  Bceot.  ft/cart,  (Lacon.  PeLKari);  vi61a,  Fiov;  vitu- 
lus,  ftraXoy;  vltex,  vi-men,  FiTea'y  v6mere,  fe/i-etv;  volvo,  fcXvo), 
elXvco. 

vah,  V8B,  oa,  oval'^  vinum,  oivos]  vlcus,  oiico?.  The  noise  of 
frogs  is  represented  by  Kod$,  which  Ovid  imitates  by  *  sub  aqua 
sub  aqua  maledicere  temptant.'  (Met.  vi.  376.) 

Arvum,  dpoo),  &povpa'^  nervus,  vcvpov'j  vdreor,  ovpos,  ci  <watcher 

Q'op-)^ 

3.  to  Greek  ^;  e.g.  v6n-io  (beto,  perblto,  Osc.benust=venerit), 
8alpw\  vivo  &I0S,  ^locD]  vdro,  Bi^pcoa-Kca,  fiopd]  ervuzu,  opo/3os; 
severus,  at^as,  (re^opai  ;  v610,  /3ovXopat. 
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Substitution  :  In  verse  the  vowel  u  is  sometimes  hardened  into  93 
the  consonant  v.  Thus  in  Plautus,  tvos,  svos,  tvl,  svi;  &c.,  fvit, 
pver,  iiyella,  dTonrni,  (comp.  above  §  76  dvonoro,  dvello);  in  dactylic 
poets,  Bvo  (Lucr.  twice);  genva  (Verg.,  Stat);  pitvlta  (Hor.\ 
patrvi  (Stat),  sinyatU,  slnyatur  (Sil.).  Also  larva,  larvatls  (Hor.), 
for  lania,  lamatls  (Plant.) ;  mllyos  and  reliqvuB  after  the  8th  cent. 
U.C.  for  the  earlier  ndltltUi,  rSUciltls.  In  tenvls,  tenvia,  tenvlor,  the 
consonantal  ▼  seems  to  be  the  regular  pronunciation :  Statius's  use 
is  peculiar.    See  §  142. 

Influence:  i.  The  vowel  6  when  following  ▼  (consonant  93 
or  vowel)  was  retsdned  till  the  Augustan  age  and  later,  though  after 
other  letters  it  had  usually  changed  to  u;  e.g.  servos,  nom.  sing., 
saQTom,  &C.  Vorto  and  derivatives  are  said  by  Quintilian  (1.7.25), 
to  have  been  changed  to  verto,  &c.  by  Scipio  Africanus  (i.e. 
minor),  but  the  forms  with  e  are  not  usually  found  in  republican  in- 
scriptions. 

a.  medial  ▼  causes  omission  of  preceding  consonant;  e.g.  sS- 
▼600  for  sed-TolBo;  seyirl  for  sezvlri;  pavl  ft-om  pasco  (for  pas-sco). 

3.  The  consonantal  character  of  v  is  shown  by  its  use  in  metre 
(a)  in  not  causing  elision,  e.  g.  dicerd  verba : 

{h)  in  lengthening  with  another  consonant  a  preceding  short 
vowel.  Comp.  volvo,  vdlutas.  But  it  has  not  this  eflfect  when  fol- 
lowing q;  e.g.  &qva* 

Weakness:     i.  ▼  between  two  vowels  usually  fell  away,  or  94 
resumed  its  vowel  power  and  formed  a  diphthong  or  long  vowel 
with  the  preceding  vowel:  the  succeeding  vowel  was  absorbed  in 
either  ca.se. 

(a)  in  perfect  suffix;  e.g.  amftram  for  am&vSram;  flSram  for 
flSveram;  nOram  for  nOvSram;  plui  forpluvl;  audieram  for  audlvfi- 
ram;  amasse,  for  amavlsse;  petilt,  petit  for  pdtlvlt;  fSvl  for  fdv-vl;  &c. 

(h)  nauta  for  n&vlta;  auceps  for  &vlceps;  cautor  for  c&vltor; 
canneas  for  cave  ne  eas  (Cic.  D'fv.  11.  40);  Gnsdus  for  Cnalvos; 
prsBdes  for  prsBvldes;  satas  tor  savltas;  prseco  for  prsdvlco  (voc-Sxe), 
liorsiiiii  for  lio-Torsiim;  liomns  for  ^yer-nus;  cunctus  for  co(]ii)- 
vlnctus;  prddens  for  prOvldens;  Jupplter  for  Jdvlpater;  JHcundus 
for  J6vlcimdiis;  Jtinior  for  Jftygnlor;  flpllio  for  dvlpUlo  (cf.  fioxmo- 
Xoff);  nUper  for  nSvmnper;  oblitos  for  obllvltas;  rorsum  for  re- 
Yersiun;  brflina  for  brdvlma;  nOlo  for  ndvdlo;  neu,  seu  for  neve, 
slve  (neve,  seve  old). 

So  in  Plautus,  Jdvem,  dvls,  bOves,  brfivl,  apd  (after  Greek  model) 
navem  are  monosyllables,  and  ftvonculns,  obUvisci  trisyllables. 

2.  ▼,  after  any  other  consonant  than  4,  &  s,  1,  or  r,  was  vocalised : 
e.g.  vacnus  for  (old  form)  vdclvos.  (Plautus  wrote  always  vacivos 
or  Yocivos.)  Compare  consplcuus,  arduus,  annuus,  noctoa,  with 
longliKivaS)  curvus,  fulytui.    (But  also  stltUi,  Irriguus,  patriLus.^ 
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Poets,  rarely  after  Augustan  age,  sometimes  vocalised  a  (usually) 
consonantal  v.  Thus  sil&deo,  stlSsco  (Lucr.);  sUfimnt  (Gic.^; 
Biietus  (Lucr.,  Hor.) ;  consecue^Lucr.),  ad8ecae,obsecuiim(Plaut.); 
&ctiai,  &ciise  (for  axivas)  Lucr.  So  also  sdltLo,  dlssdltlo,  &c.  (Lucr., 
Cat.,  and  elegiac  poets) ;  Tdllio  (elegiac) ;  sUtl»  (Hor.). 

decurla,  centurla,  ctlrla  are  by  some  supposed  to  be  for  dec- 
vlr-la,  cent-vlr-la,  co-vlr-la. 

3.  V  fell  out  in  some  few  words;  e.g.  sftTlum  for  syaTium; 
tllil,  te  for  tvibl,  tve;  imgo,  tlngo,  nrgeo  for  xmgvo,  Ungvo,  nigreo. 
(In  slave  names,  e.  g.  Pnbllpor,  Maxdpor,  por  is  for  puer,  probably 
the  e  being  extruded). 

So  also  qnxn,  q,iir  is  sometimes  written  for  quom,  quor,  or 
CQin,  cor. 

4.  Apparently  an  initial  ▼  has  fallen  off  in  some  words  begin- 
ning with  r  and  1;  e.g.  rdsa,  pobov,  JEol,  PpSdop]  rlgare,  fipjxfu'y 
radix,  pi(a,  Lesb.  ppia-ba]  l&cer,  poKoSi  ^ol.  ppaKos;  lilpus,  Grerm. 
twolf;  laqueus,  ^poxos-  (Compare  our  pronunciation  of  fwreck^ 
<wreakj  eivrong,  <wrougbt^  &c.) 

5.  ▼  aftefr  d  hardened  to  b,  and  then  d  fell  off;  e.g.  dueUnni, 
beUum,  &c.  (see  §  76). 

In  a  few  words  medial  ▼  changed  to  b;  eg.  deferbuli  bubUe; 
see  §  76.  a,  and  compare  the  examples  in  §  90.  3.. 

6.  On  the  confusion  in  late  Latin  of  v  and  b  see  §  7  a. 

P. 

Character:    before '500  u.  c.  sometimes  (•,   which  is  also  95 
found  in  (later)  cursive  writing ;  e.g.  the  wall  inscriptions  at  Pompeii. 
(See  also  E,  §  aa6.)    The  sign  F  is  the  -S^olic  diganuna,  which  the 
Latins  adopted  instead  of  8,  which  form  was  used  by  the  Etruscans, 
Umbrians,  and  O scans. 

Sound:  a  sharp  labio-dental  fricative  formed  between  the  upper  06 
teeth  and  under  lip:   English  F.    The  dental  element  appears  to 
have  been  predominant. 

Position:  never  final  except  in  the  old  rarely  used  form  of  ab,  97 
viz.  9l\  Can  stand  in  the  conmiencement  of  a  syllable  before  1  or 
r;  e.g.  fluo,  frango;  but  not  after  a  consonant 

Representation:    i.  in  Greek  by  <^;  e.g.  Fabins,  ^a^ios'^  98 

1  This  word,  apparently  an  Italic  form  of  the  preposition  ab,  is 
found  only  before  consonants,  chiefly  in  Republican  inscriptions;  e.g. 
af  Capua,  af  vobeis,  af  sdlo.  Corssen  holds  af,  ab  and  au  (see  §  78.  3) 
to  be  all  three  of  distinct  origin  (Ausspr.  i.  152 — 157,  ed.  2). 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
GUTTURALS   AND  PALATALS. 

K,  C. 

Character  :  as  above^  except  that  c  was  in  early  inscriptions  103 
sometimes  angular  ^. 

k  went  out  of  use  at  an  early  period,  probably  before  the 
decemviral  laws,  almost  entirely,  except  in  a  few  old  abbreviations ; 
e.  g.  in  republican  inscriptions,  E.  for  Esdso;  k.  k.  for  kalnmnlip 
causa;  XVIR.  SL.  IVDIK.  for  Decemvir  stlitibus  (litibus)  Judicandis; 
K.  or  KAL.  for  Caleudss;  INTERKAL.  for  Intercalares ;  MERE,  for 
Mercatos ;  and  in  later  times  E  for  caput,  cardo,  castra,  cams,  and 
EAR.  for  Carthago.  In  early  inscriptions  the  words  Eastorus  (Cas- 
toris),  Eorano  (Coranorum  ?) ;  Esdl.  for  CsbIIus  ;  Dekem.  for  Decem- 
bres  also  occur.  There  was  a  tendency  with  some  grammarians  in 
Quintilian's  time  (i.  7,  10)  to  use  k  always  before  a. 

Sound  :  E  always  as  the  sharp  guttural  mute :  i.  e.  English  k.     104 

C  was  used  indiscriminately  for  both  the  sharp  and  flat  guttural 
mute,  till  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  u.  c,  when  a  modified 
form  (G)  was  introduced  for  the  flat  sound.  A  few  instances,  pro- 
bably accidental,  are  found  in  later  inscriptions.  For  Oalus  and 
GnsBus  the  abbreviations  always  followed  the  old  form,  viz.  C.  On. 
C  had  not  the  sound  of  s  (as  in  English).  Nor  does  ci  before  a 
vowel  appear  to  have  been  pronounced  as  sh,  except  provincially, 
before  the  6th  or  7th  century  after  Christ  (see  §110.  4). 

Position:  never  final,  except  in  a  few  words  from  which  a  105 
short  d  has  fallen  off:  die,  due,  £eic,  ac,  sic,  Mc,  IDlc,  &c.  for  dice, 
duce,  &c.     Also  usually  lac  for  lacte  (nom.  sing.). 

It  can  stand  in  the  commencement  of  a  syllable  (i)  before  \  r ; 
e. g.  damo,  crimen,  5cc. :    (2)  after  s ;  e.g.  scindo,  scrlbo,  &c. 

Representation  :   (i)  in  Greek  by  k  always ;  e.  g.  Campanl,  106 
KaiiTravoi ;  Ludus  Csscilius,  AevKios  KaiKtXios ;  centurio,  K€VTvpla>v ; 
Curius,  Kopior;  Cornelius,  YiopyrfKios  (all  in  Polybius):  pontiflces, 
7rovTi(l)iK€s ;  Numldus,  Nofiiieiof ;  Cicero,  KiKcpav ;  Compitalla,  Ko/x- 
niToKia]  &c. 
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(ii)  of  Greek  i.  k\  e.g.  Xvy/cor,  lyncla;  KiXt^,  Cillx;  Kv- 
*cXa)>/r,  Cyclops ;  UepSiKKas,  Perdiccas ;  Klfia>p,  Cimon ;  Kad/ioj,  Cad- 
mus;  &.C, 

2.  also  in  early  times  xi  ^-S-  Bacas,  (i.  e.  Baccas)  for  BaKxas 
in  the  (so-called)  S.  C.  de  Bacanalibiu^  A.U.C.  568;  and  in  later 
inscriptions  Cilo  for  X/Xwi/;  Antiocus  for  'Avrioxos;  &c.  But  the 
li  was  usually  written  in  Cicero's  time  (Or.  48.  §  160). 

Correspondence  :    i.  to  an  original  Indo-Eiuropean  k.  107 

2.  to  Greek  k\  e.  g.  arz,  arceo,  apKiosy  apK€<o ;  decern,  ScVa ; 
dico,  maledic-us,  deUvvfiij  Biiaj]  ddcet,  8ok(Ij  centnxn,  ckotov  (i.e. 
€v-KaT'ov  one  hund-redy^  85cer»  cicvpos;  c&dus,  Kahos'-^  cftlare,  ca- 
leiidS9,no]iiencl&tor,KaXc(y,KXi7-r<iap;  cfireteum,  Kapa\  c&put,  K€(f>''a\i] ; 
duo,  cll-ens,  Indtltas,  kXvo),  kXittos'^  c&qIs  (for  cvanls),  kvcov] 
spddo,  crieoTrcii/;   CtictQus,  kokkv^,  cuckoo;  sclpio,  (naJTr-rpov'^  &c. 

3.  to  Greek  it  (cf.  §  118);  e.g.  voc-are,  vOx,  eir-os  6?7rov,  o\/r 
(stem  f€7r-);  dc-tUus,  57r-tt>.7-a,  oJ^;  sflcus,  s&pio,  ottos',  J6cur,  jyTrap. 

Substitution:    i.  for  g  before  a  sharp ;  e.  g.  actus  from  a«-o;  ws 
pnnctus  from  pungo ;  rexl = rec-si  from  reg-o ;  &c. 

a.    for  li  before  t;  e.g.  trac-tus  from  trah-o;  vec-tus  from 

▼eb-o. 

3.  frequently  written  for  final  consonant  of  ob,  sub,  ad,  Id,  in 
composition  before  c  or  q;  e.g.  oc-curro,  suc-curro,  ac-curro,  ic- 
drcO)  qulcquld,  acquire.     So  also  ecce,  ecquls  for  en-ce,  enquis. 

4.  cu  for  quo;    e.  g.  cum,   cuius,  cul,  cur,   &c.   for  quern, 
-quoius,  quel,  quor,  Sec;  cotidle  for  quetidle;  quicuxuque  for  qui- 

quemque;  alictlbi  for  allqudbi;  6cus,  cOcus,  liircus,  secus,  anticus, 
oblicus,  for  eques,  coquos,  birquos,  ssquos,  antiques,  obliques  (all  in 
nom.  sing.);  secuntur,  locuntur  for  sequontur,  loquontur.  Both 
forms  were  in  use  from  the  later  part  of  the  republic,  till  after  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  when  quo-  began  to  give 
place  to  quUj  the  forms  with  c  however  remaining  also,  and  being 
often  found  m  our  earliest  MSS.  Quum  appears  to  be  not  earlier 
than  the  fourth  century  after  Christ;  and  to  have  been  sounded 
as  cum. 

Influence:   i.  changes  a  preceding  flat  consonant  in  prepo-  ,oq 
sitions  and  pronouns  to  c ;  e.  g.  ac-cure,  ic-circo,  &c.    §  108). 

2.  occasions  omission  of  preceding  dental ;  e.  g.  ao  for  ate, 
atque ;  boc  for  bodce. 

3.  changes  preceding  m  to  n  (sounded  here  as  the  guttural 
nasal  §  162):  e.g.  bunc,  nunc,  tunc,  for  bum-ce,  num-ce,  tum-ce ; 
anceps  for  am-ceps;  prin-ceps  for  prlml-ceps;  sinciput  for  semi- 
caput;  &c. 

3—2 
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Weakness:  i.  c  is  omitted  before  m,  n,  t,  the  preceding  mo 
vowel  being  lengthened  to  compensate;  e.g.  Ift-na,  lu-men,  com- 
pared with  Itlc-eo;  dS-nl  (for  d6clni)  from  d6c-em;  qnlni  (for 
qtdndiil)  from  qulnque ;  lAna,  l&augo  compared  with  Xax'vr) ;  ara- 
nea  with  dpaxvrj ;  limus,  j/antj  with  Udbius,  crumpled,  obllq-uus, 
Xf'xptf,  XiK'pKbis;  Pi-nu8  for  pic-nus  (pic-,  nom.  plx),  yft-nns 
compared  witn  yac-uus;  au-tnmniiB  from  aug-eo;  dfLmfita  for 
dumec-ta;  sStlns  for  sectlns;  nltor  for  gnlc-tor,  comp.  nlxus, 
geziiculum. 

2.  c  is  often  omitted  when  preceded  by  1,  r,  n,  and  followed  ' 
by  a  consonant;   e.g.  ar-tus  for  arc-tua;   fax-tus  for  farc-tus; 
fol-tus  for  fulc-tus;  ul-tus  for  ulc-tns;   quln-tus  (usually)   for    * 
qulnc-tus;  nac-tus  as  well  as  nanc-tus;  nasturtium  tor  n&s-torc- 
tlum;  falmentum  from  folc-ire;  mul-sl,  mulsuin  from  2nulc-§re,  8cc, 

3.  Initial  c  is  sometimes  omitted  before  1,  r,  n;  e.  g.  l&mentum 
compared  with  ciamare;  Isena  with  ;^Xari/a;  &l&pa  with  K6\a(l>os 
(a  Syracusan  word  ?) ;  raudus,  rftdus  with  crfldus ;  nldor  with  Kplaa. 

4.  d  (before  a  vowel)  is  often  conftised  with  tl  in  the 
spelling  of  derivative  suffixes,  partly  from  doubts  as  to  the  etymology 
of  a  word,  partly  from  the  palatilisation  of  both  cl  and  ti  (  =  Bh)  in 
times  when  the  MSS.  were  written,  cl  for  ti  does  not  appear,  till 
an  African  inscription  in  3rd  century  after  Christ ;  and  not  numer- 
ously before  Gallic  inscriptions  and  documents  of  the  7th  century 
after  Christ,  ti  for  cl  is  not  certainly  found  before  end  of  4th 
century  after  Christ.  In  certain  proper  names  (e.  g.  Bfardus, 
filartius)  both  forms  appear  to  have  existed  as  separate  names  with 
different  origin,  and  then  to  have  been  confused. 

The  following  appears  according  to  inscriptions  to  be  the  correct 
spelling  of  certain  disputed  words :  dido,  oondlclo,  solacinm,  patrl- 
cius,  tribunicius ; 

contio,  nuntiuB  (and  derivatives),  fStialls,  Indutia,  Ottnxn,  negO- 
tliixn,  sGtlas.   * 

Both  suspido  and  suspltio,  convidum  and  convitiuiii  are  found 
in  good  MSS, ;  neither  in  inscriptions. 


This  character  is  a  mere  abbreviation  for  cs.     It  is  first  found  in  : 
a  single  sexto,  referred  to  times  before  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
afterwards  not  until  S.C,  de  Bacc,  186  B.C.     (The  inscriptions 
before  this  date  are  but  few.) 

In  inscriptions  at  all  times  (perhaps  from  regarding  x  as  a  mere 
guttural  like  Greek  x)  »i  is  often  found  instead  of  x;  e.g.  exstrad, 
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(m  S.  C,  de  Bacc),  taxsat,  lezs,  prozBTuniu,  ezslgito,  deizserlt,  by 
side  of  ezlgatur,  ezterarum,  tazet,  &c.  in  laws  of  Gracchus^  time. 
So  in  Greek  Se'lcrrof  and  ^c^tos-  In  the  Augustan  age  and  sub- 
sequently, the  simple  x  is  the  more  fi?equent. 

Influence  :  Words  beginning  with  a,  if  compounded  with  vz,  "= 
usually  dropped  the  s,  but  the  retention  is  not  unfrequent ;  e.  g. 
exUiiuu,  also  ezsilium;  expecto,  also  exspecto;  &c. 

Weakness  :  Before  semivowels,  liquids,  nasals,  and  flat  mutes,  .113 
sex  and  ex  in  composition  usually  dropped  x;  e.g.  sSvXrl,  sej&sla, 
sSmeatrls,   Bfideclm,   eSnl,   Sduco,   eecendo   (but   exsto    or    exto); 
dv^o,  SJuro,  Smergo,  ellcio,  Snormls.    So  also  e  for  ex  out  of  com- 
position, after  (rarely  in  inscriptions  before)  Augustan  age. 

Before  c,  sex  became  ses ;  e.  g.  sesoentl. 

Before  f,  ex  sometimes  became  (or  reverted  to)  ec;  e.g.  ecfari, 
ecflcio. 

Before  1  and  m  a  medial  x  was  sometimes  omitted ;  e.  g.  tSla  for 
tezula;  snbt6men  for  subtexljuen;  sabtnis  for  subtexilis;  v^^^ 
for  maxilla ;  paulus  for  panxUlns;  Sla  for  axula;  8cc, 


Character:    In  one  or  two  very  old  inscriptions  Q  is  like  ,14 
the  Greek  Koppa  with  a  short  vertical  stroke:  its  normal  form  in 
the  best  period  was  with  a  horizontal  stroke  to  the  right. 

Sound  :  the  same  as  k,  the  sharp  guttural  mute.    It  is  always  nj 
followed  by  the  consonantal  u,  except  in  some  old  inscriptions 
where  it  is  immediately  followed  by  the  vowel  u  (§  119).    Qu  was 
probably  sounded  as  it  is  in  English,  i.e.  as  kw,  and  was  regarded  in 
prosody  as  a  single  sound.    But  see  App.  A.  xx. 

Position  :  never  final,  or  followed  immediately  (with  or  with-  ne 
out  the  consonantal  u)  by  any  consonant:  nor  preceded  immedi- 
ately in  the  same  syllable  by  any  consonant  except  s;  e.g.  squama. 

Representation  :  (i)  q  in  Greek  by  «:  qu  by  kov,  kv,  or  ko\  117 
see  §  90. 

(ii)  of  Greek.    Q  is  not  used  in  writing  any  Greek  word. 

Correspondence  :    i.  qv  to  original  Indo-European  kv  (so  ns 
Lepsius,  Donaldson,  Grassmann,L.  Mever);  or  to  k,  to  which  a 
parasitic  ▼  very  early  fastened  itself  (Curtius,  Corsseu).    Sotnc 
languages  exhibit  the  labial,  some  the  guttural 
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2.  to  Greek  tt,  Oscan  p;  e.g.  quo-d?  quo?  qua-ntus?  qya-lis? 
ro-^t,  TTov,  TTo-troff,  TTo-iOf,  Ionic  KoOiy  KOV-,  Kofros^  Koios'^  qvlnque, 
ir€VT€,  Mo],  TTCftTTc  (cf.  TTefiirTos),  Osc.  pomptis;  c6qyo  (also  written 
qvdqvo),  cdqvlna,  TreVo),  (Oscan?)  pdplna;  Unqvo,  re-Uqv-UB,  XfiVco; 
86qy-or,  eTr-o);  fiqvus,  ittttos]  torqv-eo,  Tptna).  Probably  also  In- 
qvniniu,  cdlOniis,  cdlere,  ttcXo),  noXevco,  ttoXo; . 

3.  to  Greek  r,  Osc.  Umbr.  p;  e.g.  quia,  r/r,  Osc.  Umbr.  pis; 
qnisquis,  Osc.  pit-pit ;  -que,  re ;  quattuor,  rea-arapesi  ^ol.  nlavpesy 
Umbr.  petur. 

4.  to  Greek  k;  e.g.  qul-squIL-ia,  Ko-<rKv\-fiaTia;  qnlesco 
(cu-lH),  cflna),  KeifMu,  koItt)  ;  oc-ciil-o  (oquoltod  for  occtQto  S,  C.  de 
Bacc^y  <dam,  cSlare,  KoAvTrro),  Kpiirra), 

Substitution  :  Q  is  found  before  u  in  inscriptions  (rarely  be-  ij<> 
fore  A.U.C.  6ao),  in  words  which  commonly  have  c;   e.g.  pequnla 
(frequently),  pequlatus,  qura,  mirqurlos  (for  mercurluB).    Quer- 
quetum  also  was  found  for  quercetum. 

Influence:   i.  changes  a  preceding  d  to  c;  e.g.  ao-qulro  for  lao 
ftdquiro;  quicquam,  quicque,  quicquid  for  quidquam,  &c. 

a.  changes  a  preceding  m  to  n;  e.g.  con-queror,  oon-qulro, 
con-qulesco;  an-quiro;  tan-quam,  nimquam.  Before  -que,  and 
usually  in  compounds,  as  quiquomque  or  qulcomque,  utrumque, 
utrlmque,  quotlescumque,  the  m  is  generally  written. 

Weakness  t  i.  When  6  was  changed  to  u,  qu  passed  into  c;  ,2, 
e.g.  dciis  for  Sqvos;  c6cus  for  qvdqyos;  cnxn,  cur  for  qyom,  qyor; 
see  under  C  §  108.  4.  So  perhaps  stercus  for  aterqvos,  comp.  ster- 
qvyilnium ;  csdiium,  cflnire  for  quenum,  comp.  inqvlnare.  But 
sometimes  q  is  found  without  v;  e.g.  qum,  qur,  &c.  See  above 
§  119- 

2.  Before  a  consonant  qu  changed  to  c;  e.g.  coctum,  coxl 
(=coc-sl)  from  coqu-o;  relio-tus  from  relinquo. 

3.  Q  fell  away  in  certain  forms  of  the  pronoun  qui  (stem  quo-), 
and,  as  the  short  6  past  into  H,  the  semiconsonantal  u  then  fell 
away  also.  Hence  ftbi,  ftti,  titer,  unde,  for  qudbi,  qudti,  quoter, 
quonde. 

So  Y&por  for  quapor,  comp.  kairvos. 

4.  -qve  and  -pe  appear  to  have  been  collateral  forms.  Cf. 
§  517,  and  above,  §  118.  3. 

G. 

Character:  a  slightly  modified  C.    The  eariiest  inscription  taa 
in  which  it  is  found  is  that  on  Scipio  Barbatus,  inscribed  probably 
soon  after  500  u.c.    Plutarch  ascribes  its  invention  to  a  Spurius 
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2.  always  gives  a  guttural  clang  (as  English  ng)  to  a  pre- 
ceding nasal;  e.g.  oon-gero,  ln-gre<Uor,  &c.  were  sounded  as  cong- 
gero,  Ing-gredior,  8cc 

Weakness:   i.  Medial  g  before  a  sharp  consonant  (t  or  s)  129 
is  changed  to  c;  e.g.  pimc-tnm,  puuzl  (=inmo8i)  from  pung-o; 
auo-tuin,  aiizi  from  aug-eo ;  mulctrum  from  mulg-eo ;  8cc, 

a.    Medial  g  drops  away  in  several  cases,  viz. 

(a)  after  1  or  r  and  before  s;  e.g.  mul-sl,  mulsmn  from 
mulgeo;  mer-sl,  mersum  from  mergeo;  spar-sl,  sparsiim  from 
Bparg-o;  &c. 

(i)  after  n;  e.g.  flm-o  compared  with  fluc-tus;  strao  with 
fftrac-tns;  ftnor  with  firuc-tos,  frOgee;  stl-men  from  siig-o;  JU- 
mentun  h-om  Jungo  (Jug-) ;  U-mor  compared  with  vy-p6s* 

(c)  before  ▼;  e.g.  vivo  (for  gvlgvo)  compared  with  vic-tUB, 
vixl  (of.  Engl,  "the  quick  and  dead");  nlvis  with  nix,  ningoit 
(itsnoivj)]  conivSre  with  conlxi,  nizoB,  nlc-to;  brCvis  (for  Inreg- 
vIb)  with  fipaxvs;  Wvis  with  iXaxvs;  mftlo  from  mfig-v61o. 

before  m  in  a  few  words;  e.g.  oont^-minare,  comp.  contSg-es; 
fl&-men,  a  priest,  comp.  flag-rare,  ftOg-Sre,  flamma;  ezamen  for 
ezagmen;  stL-men  for  sftg-men;  u-mor  for  ug-mor  (cf.  vy-p6s);  sti- 
mulus for  stlg-mulus  (comp.  In-stlg-are).  (But  augmen,  coagmeii- 
tum,  fragmen,  sagmen,  tegmen,  8cc.  preserve  the  g.) 

(d)  before  1  in  derivatives  with  stem  mag-;  e.g.  m&Jor,  ma- 
Jestas  for  m&g-ior,  mag-iestas;  and  perhaps  in  ajo  for  ag-io,  comp. 
ad-ag-iimi. 

3.  Initial  g  before  n  was  rarely  retained  in  classical  times;  e.g. 
nascor,  uatus  for  gnascor  (i.e.  gen-a-scor),  gaatus  (which  is  found 
in  Vergil  and  in  compounds  cognatos,  progaatus,  &c.);  iiosco  for 
gnosco  (which  is  found  in  S,  C.  de  Bacc,  and  also  in  compounds 
oognosco,  ignotus,  ignomlxila);  nflms  (C.  Or,  47)  for  gnftros  ^so 
often  written:  also  in  comp.  ignaros);  n&vus  for  gn&vus;  nlxus  tor 
gnlxos  (from  gdnu,  the  knee)\  norma  compared  vnth  yvcdp'ifws' 
(Comp.  English  pronunciation  of  gTuiiv,  gnat,  gnarl,  knee?)  In  the 
proper  name  Onsus  (which  abbreviated  is  written  Cn.)  the  g  remained. 

Also  before  1;  e.g.  lact-is  compared  with  yaKaKr-os* 


Character    as  above.  130 

Sound:  the  rough  breathing,  as  in  Engli^.  131 

Fli,  oh,  th,  were  not  sounded  either  as  in  English  or  as  in 
German;  but  as  p+h,  k+h,  t+h;  i.e.  a  rough  breathing  inmie- 
diately  after  an  ordinary  p,  k,  t. 
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Weakness  :  i.  changes  (or  reverts?),  after  sl  vowel,  to  c  (before  136 
t  or  s) ;  e.  g.  y61i-o,  vectus,  vexl  ( = vec-Bi) ;  tr&li-o,  traotus,  trazX. 

2.  h  was  not  a  consonant,  so  as  to  affect  the  quantity  of  a 
preceding  syllable  or  prevent  the  elision  of  a  preceding  final  vowel ; 
e.g.  InHIbet;  tOlUt  httmd;  tauite  httmO. 

3.  H  between  two  vowels  dropped  out,  and  the  vowels  if  like 
one  another  coalesced.  Thus  Plautus  uses  dehlbeo,  mrsaliibeo,  for 
which  afterwards  dSbeo,  prabeo.  So  comprehendo,  comprendo; 
cdhors,  cots;  ahSnus,  aS-nus;  yehSmens  (always  two  syllables  only 
in  verse),  vSmens;  nThil,  nil;  mTTii  (and  not  very  frequently),  ml, 
existed  side  by  side.  DeMnc  as  monosyllable  sometimes  in  Augus- 
tan verse.    Meherdiles  as  trisyllable  ^mercules)  in  Phaednis. 

Incoho  is  an  older  form  for  which  Inchoo  is  found  as  early  as 
the  second  century  after  Christ  at  least. 

4.  In  several  words  the  pronunciation  appears  to  have  been 
uncertain,  and  the  spelling  varied  accordingly;  e.g.  h&nmdo, 
h&rena,  hSres,  hdlus,  hordetlm;  aruspex,  MSra,  el  (interjection),  drus, 
erclscunds9,  tlm6nis,  flxnor  (the  preferable  spelling  is  here  given). 
Geilius  (11.  3)  speaks  of  h  being  formerly  found  in  lialluclnor, 
heluor,  honera,  honustmn.  Late  inscriptions  insert  and  omit  li 
abnost  at  random;  e.g.  liS,dItus,  lill,  liauctorltas;  6mlnl,  ftbltat^ 
Inosplta.     In  modem  Italian  h  is  not  sounded. 

In  foreign  proper  names  both  spellings  often  occur;  e.g.  Hlbenis^ 
Iberus;  Hlrplnl,  Irplnl;  Hannibal,  Annlbal;  &c. 

J  i.e.  I  as  consonant. 

Character  :    same  as  the  vowel  I.    In  the  middle  of  words  137 
Cicero  is  said  to  have  written  the  1  twice;  e.g.  Allax,  Blalla.     In- 
scriptions of  the  imperial  time,  rarely  any  of  earlier  date,  use  a  tall 
I  for  the  consonantal  1  between  two  vowels.    The  form  J  is  modem. 

Sound:  As  English  y.  In  the  middle  between  two  vowels  it  138 
probably  gave  a  sound  to  the  preceding  vowel,  as  if  forming  a 
diphthong  with  it,  besides  its  own  sound  of  y.  Thus  Allax  or  AJaz 
would  be  sounded  as  (English)  Ay-yaz;  Pompellufl  or  PompeJUB  as 
(English)  Pompa-yus;  quojus  as  Engl,  quoy-yus;  ouJub  as  EngL 
cwee-3ais. 

For  J  after  consonants  in  verse  see  below,  §  14a.  a. 

Position:    never  final.     I  is  consonantal  (i)  when  it  stands  139 
as  initial,  before  any  of  the  vowels  a,  e,  0,  u,  in  Latin  words  (except  * 
lens  from  Ire,  to  go) ;   e.  g.  Jaclo,  Jecl,  JoyIb,  Jugum,  &c. 

(2)  when  it  stands  between  two  vowels,  in  Latin  and  some 
Greek  words,  viz. : 
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aj-;  Gajns  (but  in  Martial,  nom.  oaifts;  voc.  G&I),  Trajanna, 
Baja,  Cajeta,  bajulus,  major,  ajo;  Achaja,  Maja,  AJaz,  Qrajus. 

ej-;  Aqulleja,  Vejl,  pnlejimi,  legnleJOB,  plebejna,  Jejunns,  pejor, 
ejus,  ejnlo,  mejo,  pejero;  and  proper  names,  as  Pompejiui  (voc. 
Pompei  as  trisyllable  in  Ovid;  as  disyllabic  in  Hor.). 

oj-;  quojns,  Troja,  Bojos  (ace.  pL). 

nj-;  cnjTis,  ImJna.  In  tenuia,  tennlor,  assldnlor,  1  is  a  vowel, 
u  consonantal.     For  compounds  of  Jado  see  below. 

Representation:    (i)  in  Greek  by  i;  e.g.  JuniTui,  'loui/tor;  140 
JulluB,  'lovXtor;   Vejos  (ace),   Ovi/tovs;   Gajus,  TaLos\  Pompejua, 
TLoyLTrTjios'i  AppuleJUB, 'ATnrovXjJtor ;  &C. 

(ii)  of  Greek  t,  which  sometimes  forms  a  diphthong  with  the 
preceding  vowel;  e.g.  Atas,  AJax,  or  (Gic.)  Aliax;  Tpota,  Troja;  &c. 

Correspondence:    i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  J.  ,41 

a.  to  Greek  f  (perhaps  Engl.  dy)\  e.g.  Jngum,  fvyov;  Juppiter, 
Jovis,  Z€V5  (i.e.  Ajevr);  Jus,  brotb^  C<^-fx6s. 

3.  to  Greek  d;  e.g.  Ja-m,  brj. 

4.  to  Greek  rough  breathing;  e.g.  Jficnr,  rjirap',  Jttvenls,  17^1;. 

Substitution:  i.  for  dl,  gi  (the  l  first  becoming  J,  and  then  iV 
pushing  out  the  preceding  consonant);  e.g.  major  for  maglor;  Janus 
for  Dlanus. 

a.  In  verse  the  vowel  i  becomes  sometimes  hardened  to  J.  Thus 
in  Plautus  in  scjo,  djes  (sdo,  dies) ;  fUJo,  otjum:  in  the  dactylic  poets, 
aijetat,  aijetlbus  (Vei:^Stat.  Sil.),  abjete,  paijete,  paijetibiis  (Verg. 
Sil.),  flfljonmi  (or  flyiilonim\  steljo,  omnja,  precan1<]a  (Verg.); 
vlndSmJator,  Kasldjenl,  ana  (in  alcaics)  consUJum,  prindpjimi 
(Hor.);  abjegnsd  (Prop.),  antjum,  promimtozjum  (Ovid,  but  see 
§  940) ;  ludjum  (Juv.).  So  also  in  words  compounded  of  aeml- 
(e.g.  semjanimus,  semjesus),  unless  the  1  be  really  elided  (e.g.  eem- 
anlmls,  semesus).  In  Statins  tSntiJa,  tSntkJore  (or  tenvla,  t^nviore  ?) 
appear  to  occur;  for  tenvja,  &c.  seem  impossible. 

In  conublum  probably  the  u  is  short  in  the  numerous  cases,  in 
which  the  metre  has  been  supposed  to  require  conubjmn.  (See 
Luc.  MtiUer,  p.  258,  and  Munro  on  Lucret.  iii.  776.) 

Influence:  i.  caused  the  omission  of  a  preceding  conso-  143 
nant;  e.g.  pSJor  for  pfid-lor*  tower  (compare  pes-slmus,  pessum); 
pejfiro  for  peijero  (in  good  MSS.\  later  per-Jflro;  dl-Judlco,  tril-mltto, 
&c.  for  dlsjudlco,  transmitto  (ct,  168.  3);  rejectus,  rSJecto,  for  red- 
Jectns,  red-Jecto;  sSJtlgls  for  sexjugls;  JSOm^  for  DJ&imB  (for 
DianiiB);  see  §160.  2 
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The  effect  attributed  to  J  by  the  old  grammarians  that  it 
lengthens  a  preceding  vowel  is  usually  explicable  either  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  a  consonant,  or  by  the  vowel  being  long  independently; 
but  the  pronunciation  (§  138)  may  have  had  some  effect;  e.g.  in 
hoius,  quolus  (hfljns,  cfljus). 

a.  At  a  late  period  of  the  language  it  caused,  (when  followed  by 
a  vowel,)  the  assibilation  of  a  preceding  c,  g,  t,  d;  viz.  cl,  tl=cM, 
en:  Shi;  gi,  dl=ji  (either  with  French  or  English  pronunciation  of 
j).  This  assibilation  is  not  proved  for  any  period  of  Latin  proper 
before  the  3rd  or  4th  century  after  Christ.  Instances  of  it  are 
found  in  old  Umbrian  and  Oscan. 

Weakness  :  i.  J  was  vocalised  (rarely),  when  occurring  be-  1 
tween  two  vowds,  and  absorbed  the  succeeding  vowel ;  e.  g.  biga 
for  M-Jiiga. 

a.  Before  another  1  in  the  compounds  of  Jacio,  it  was  omitted; 
e.g.  ftdlcio,  cOnldo,  pr5Iclo,  dSido:  but  the  preposition  remained 
usually  long,  though,  in  and  after  Ovid,  sometimes  short;  e.g.  &dlcl. 
Sometimes  the  vowels  were  contracted;  e.g.  rfice  (Verg.),  Hclt 
(Lucr.) :  and  in  the  Augustan  and  prae-Augustan  period  jacio  in 
composition  was  sometimes  vmtten  Jedo  (e.  g.  rejddt,  adjCdt)  in- 
stead of  ido.  Dis-Jado  became  diisido;  poxjado,  porrldo.  So  ajo, 
ftid,  &lt. 

In  the  same  way  the  I  of  oapio,  fiiglo,  &c.  dropped  avray  befofe 
-is,  -it;  e.g.  capis,  eapit  (for  eapiis,  &c.). 

3.  In  late  imperial  inscriptions  z  is  sometimes  written  for  J ; 
e.g.  Zesus,  Zamiari  for  JesiiB,  Jsimari:  or  Qi;  e.g.  Qlanuaria,  QloYe 
for  Januaria,  Jove. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 
DENTALS  AND  LINGUA LS, 

T. 

Character  :  as  above,  hut  with  the  top  stroke  sometimes  X45 
slanting,  and  sometimes  mamly  or  entirely  to  the  right  or  left  of 
the  vertical  stn^e. 

Sound  :  the  sharp  dental  nuatc:  English  t.  146 

Position  :  frequentiy  final,  bdng  so  used  in  verbal  inflexions  147 
of  the  third  person.     Also  in  some  conjunctions. 
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were  changed  (in  pronunciation,  though  the  spelling  varies) j  e.g. 
at-tineo,  optlmo,  supter,  &c. 

a.  A  preceding  d  or  t  is  softened  to  s  before  a  suffix  com- 
mencing with  t,  if  it  was  important  to  preserve  the  suffixal  t;  e.g. 
tons-trlz  from  tond-eo  (tonsrix  was  almost  unpronounceable) ;  raa- 
trom  from  r&d-o;  eques-trls  from  eqult-,  nom.  eques;  est,  eat^  for 
edt  (i.  e.  edit,  the  t  being  preserved  as  the  sign  of  the  3rd  pers.). 
(See  below  (§  152.  3)  for  another  com'se  which  the  language  adopted 
in  order  to  avoid  the  double  dental.) 

3.  retains  a  preceding  original  b,  which  before  a  vowel  has 
passed  into  r;  e.g.  us-tus  from  ur-o;  tos-tus  Tcomp.  tes-ta)  from 
torr-eo;  msss-tus  from  mssrere;  arbus-tum  from  arbos,  arbor; 
hones-tus  from  honos,  honor;  sceles-tus  from  scelus,  sceler-is;  8cc. 

4.  requires  the  insertion  of  p,  if  m  would  otherwise  have 
preceded  it;  e.g.  em-p-tus,  prom-p-tus  from  emo,  Bnino.  The  p  is 
involuntarily  pronounced,  as  the  organs  change  from  pronouncing 
m  to  pronouncing  t  (or  s,  §  70). 

Weakness:  i.   Initial  t  fell  off  before  1;  e.g.  lis  for  stUs;  132 
locus  for  stlocus;  latum  for  tlatum. 

2.  Drops  away  or  is  assimilated  before  s;  e.g,  mlsl  from  mltto; 
percussi  from  percutlo ;  &c. 

At  the  end  of  a  word  one  s  only  is  retained,  and  the  preceding 
vowel,  if  short,  usually  remains  so;  e.g.  virtds  for  vlrtut-s;  regens 
for  regent-B  (originally  regentis,  §245.  2);  sors  for  sort-s;  equfis  for 
equet-s  (eqult-);  compds  for  compot-B;  daxmrfts  for  damn&t-s;  8cc. 
But  pariSs,  abiSs,  aries  for  pariet-s,  &c. 

3.  The  initial  t  of  a  suffix  is  changed  (but  see  §  151.  a)  to  a 
after  t,  d,  Ig,  rg,  11,  rr,  and  in  a  few  other  cases,  the  last  letter  of  the 
stem  being  then  assimilated  or  omitted;  e.g.  cSlsiixn  for  cad-tmn; 
divlBiun  for  divld-tum;  znessum  for  met-tiun,  zner-sum  for  xnerg- 
turn;  pul-BUxn  from  pello,  (but  in  expultrix  compared  with  expulsor 
the  t  resumes  its  place  in  order  to  prevent  the  combination  sr). 

So  also  vlcenBumus  or  viceslinus  for  vicent-tliinus;  tricensumus 
or  trigSslmus  for  trigent-tftmus;  peB-slmus  for  ped-tlmus ;  &c. 
On  eques-trls  for  equet-trls,  see  above  §  151.  2. 

4.  tn,  tm  were  not  allowable  combinations  in  Latin.  (£tna 
is  Greek.)  Hence  e.g.  vic5-nus  for  vicent-nus;  sezagSnus  for 
88xagint-nus ;  &c. 

gu)  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel  (e.g.  ftctns,  striictTXS  from  8go,  struo) : 
in  c,  shorten  it  (e.g.  dlctus  from  dico);  in  p,  t,  are  short  except  missus, 
sSnsiis :  in  m,  n,  ^  r,  s,  b,  retain  quantity  of  present  tense. 
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5.  Final  %  had  a  weak  position.    Thus  it  feU  off: 
(a)  in  Umbrian;  e.g.  lialie,  &cta  for  liabet^  &ctat; 

(3)  in  the  oldest  Latin  inscriptions  of  Picenum;  e.g.  dede  for 
dadet  ^.e.  dedii).  (This  is  the  only  wcwrd  in  3rd  pers.  ang.  which 
occurs  in  these  mscnptions.) 

(f)  in  vulgar  inscriptions  on  walls  of  Pompeii ;  e.g.  ama,  yalla, 
pard  for  amat,  Taleat^  pardt,  (but  the  t  is  much  oftener  retained) ; 

(d)  frequently  in  inscriptions  of  fifth  century  after  Christ  and 
later;  e.g.  fece,  qniesce,  militaTl,  Tlxi,  for  fedt^  qnlesclt,  militavlti 
▼ixit,  &c. 

6.  nt  fell  off  in  3rd  pers.  plur.  perf.  in  Cato,  Sallust,  dactylic 
poets,  &c.  (Cic.  Or,  47,  §  157);  e.g.  B0zip6§re,  amavfire  for  scxlpse- 
runt,  amaTenint. 

In  late  inscriptions  sometimes  ftcemn,  vlYon,  &c.  are  found  for 
feoenmt,  vlvont  (yivunt). 

7.  A  long  vowel  preceding  a  final  %  was  shortened;  e.g.  am&t 
compared  with  amfts»  am&tis;  amardt  compared  with  amarSs,  ama- 
rStis;  &c. 


Character  :  as  above.  >53 

Sound  :  the  flat  dental  mute :   English  d.    dl  before  a  vowel,  154 
at  and  after  the  end  of  the  4th  century  after  Christ,  was  pro- 
nounced 'cum  sibUo/  i.e.  probably  as  Ji  or  as  J,  with  English  or, 
perhaps,  French  sound  of  J.     (See  below  under  Z,  §  195.) 

Position  :   final  only  in  sed,  liand,  ad,  apnd,  and  the  pro-  'ss 
nouns  id,  quod,  Istud,  illud,  aliud.     (Often  final  in  early  Latin,  see 
below  §  160.  6.) 

Never  immediately  precedes  another  consonant  in  same  sylla^ 
ble,  except  in  a  few  Greek  words,  and  Drusus  (said  to  be  from  the 
Gallic,  Suet  Ttb.  3);  and  see  §  158. 

Representation:    (i)  in  Greek  by  d;  e.g.  Decius,  AcKtoy;  i5<s 
Csddldiis,  Koidtictof;  Domltiiis,  Ao/Ltmor;  Fiden»,  ^ihrivri'^  8cc 

(ii)  of  Greek  5;  e.g.  dpmavov,  Drepannm;  ArjfiocrOevrjs,  Demo- 
sthenes ;  Smira,  disdta ;  8cc, 

Correspondence  :   i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  d,  and  157 
(medial)  dh.    The  final  d  of  the  ablative  corresponds  to  an  ori- 
ginal t.  ' 
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%,  (a)  to  Greek  d;  e.g.  dtaiftre,  §a/utafo);  daps,  BaTrraf,  dct- 
irvov;  densiis,  ba<rvs]  dOmus,  de/ia>,  Bofios',  dezter,  Sextos',  d&re, 
d&tor,  8oTi^p,  Bidafii;  ddlus,  doXor;  duo,  dls-,  dUbius,  di;o,  diV,  dto-- 
cos;  Mo,  es-ca,  eS©,  fa-Ola}'^  dens,  oSoJs  (odoi/r-);  op-pldum,  pe(d)s, 
iredop,  TTod'y  (novs)',  scindo,  <rxtfo),  cr^tSa^;  unda,  vScap ;  &c. 

(^)  to  Greek  medial  S;  e.g.  fldo,  fides,  Trei^cD,  rn'ortr;  gau- 
dfire,  yT]$€iv',  ▼a(d)8,  Yad-imoniiun,  acS-Xov. 

Substitution  :    i.    for  tv  before  r  in  words  derived  from  X58 
quattuor;  e.g.  quadragixLta,  quadra,  quadrupes,  quadrlduum  (not 
quatrlduum),  8cc. 

2.  once  (in  a  very  old  vase  inscription)  for  final  t:  fecid  for 
fecit.  (The  Oscan  had  sometimes  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  in  d.)  So  in 
the  Mon.  Ancyr.  adque,  allquod,  for  atque,  aliquot.  In  late  imperial 
inscriptions  occasionally  capud  for  caput ;  rellquid  for  rellquit ;  &c. 

Influence  :  i.  requires  a  preceding  consonant  to  be  flat;  e.g.  ,55 
sub-duco,  ab-do,  &c. 

a.    changes  preceding  m  to  n;  e.g.  con-do  (for  corn-do),  &c. 

3.  changes  a  following  t  to  s,  and  then  is  assimilated  or 
omitted;  e.g.  divl-sum  for  dlyid-tum;  scan-sum  for  scand-tum; 
fossa  from  fdd-io ;  &c.  (For  d  before  tr  see  below.)  In  the  prae- 
Ciceronian  language  cette  for  cddite  is  found. 

Weakness  :    i.   Initial  d  before  v  dropped  off,   the  v  be-  igo 
coming  b ;  e.g.  duonus  becomes  bonus.     See  §  76. 

a.  Initial  d  before  J  dropped  off;  e.g.  Jdvis  for  (old)  Didvis; 
janus  for  DiSnus ;  Jtlvenis,  JfLnius  from  stem  dlu-;  jacio  compared 
with  diaKCDy  8idKTa>p ;  &c, 

3.  Before  the  initial  tr  of  a  suffix,  d  changed  to  s.  (The  t 
was  retained  because  sr  was  unpronounceable.)  e.g.  tonstrix  for 
tond-trlx;  olaus-trum  for  claud-tnun;  r§£-trum  for  r&d-trum;  ros- 
trum for  r5d-trum;  finis-tra  for  ftaud-tra;  &c. 

4.  Before  the  initial  m,  1,  n  of  a  suffix,  d  fell  off  or  was  assi- 
milated; e.g.  c»-mentum  from  c«ddre;  rft-mentum  from  rftd-ere ; 
rft-mus  compared  with  rftdix ;  &c. 

8c&-la  (for  8cand-la)  from  scand-dre;  nitela  or  nitella  for  nltS- 
dulA. 

fl-ni8  (for  fld-nls)  from  Undo;  mercennarius  for  mercednarius. 

5.  Before  8,  d  is  assimilated  or  falls  away;  e.g.  ces-si  for 
ced-si;  ten-si  for  tend-si ;  &c.    See  also  §  159.  3. 

At  the  end  of  a  word,  the  d  bdng  assimilated,  one  8  only  re- 
mams,  and  the  preceding  vowel,  if  short,  rem^dns  so;  e.g.  inctls 
for  IncfLds;  hSrSs  tor  hSrGds;  lapis  for  lapids;  compta  for  compeds; 
[pSs,  vfta  (from  stems  pdd-,  T&d-),  are  long  as  being  mono- 
syllables]. 
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6.  Final  d  fell  oflf  at  an  early  period  from  the  ablative  case 
of  which  it  appears  to  have  been  the  characteristic.  It  is  not 
found  in  any  inscription  later  than  the  S,  C  de  Bacc,  186  B.C. 
and  is  not  found  constantly  even  in  the  earliest  inscriptions.  The 
Oscan  shows  this  d:  the  Umbrian  and  other  Italian  dialects  (Vol- 
scian,  Sabellan)  do  not,  though  some  inscriptions  are  much  older 
than  the  Latin.    Plautus  probably  used  it  or  not  as  he  chose. 

This  ablatival  d  has  dropped  off  also  from  the  adverbs  supra, 
Infra  (suprad,  Infrad),  &c.,  and  probably  from  lxitere&,  posteft,  &c. ; 
also  from  the  particle  red,  and  the  prepositions,  sed,  prod,  antld, 
postid,  except  sometimes  in  composition ;  e.g.  sed-itlo,  red-eo,  prod- 
est,  antidliac  (for  antehac) ;  8cc,  So  also  facilumed  (S.  C  Je  Bacc.)^ 
for  later  facmime. 

The  pronouns  me,  te,  se  (both  accusative  and  ablative)  were  in 
early  times  med,  ted,  sed. 

Of  the  final  d  of  the  imperative  (also  retained  in  Oscan),  one 
example  remains  in  Latin;  estod  (Fest.  p.  230):  perhaps  also  facltud 
for  fadto. 

7.  In  the  particle  red  in  composition,  the  d  was  frequently 
either  assimilated,  or  fell  off,  the  vowel  being  lengthened  to  com- 
pensate. Thus  reddo,  recido,  or  reccido,  r@Jectus  always:  redduco 
or  rSduco  in  early  poets  including  Lucretius;  rSliqulse,  rSIiglo, 
rSllcuus  in  Lucr. ;  (r61iqui»,  &c.  in  iambic  &c.  (Plant.  Ter.  Phaedr. 
Sen.);  rfiUcus  in  Persius  and  later  poets;)  r6ceptas,  rgUctus  (Lucil.); 
reUatus  and  rSlatns  (Lucr.).  The  perfect  stem  has  always  a  long 
first  syllable  in  repperi,  reppuU,  rettull,  rettudl,  probably  as  a  joint 
effect  of  the  original  red  and  the  loss  of  the  reduplication.  In 
other  words  the  d  is  lost  without  compensation. 

8.  The  preposition  prod  always  drops  the  d  in  composition 
except  before  a  vowel ;  e.  g.  prodeo,  prodest,  but  pr5sum,  produce. 
But  the  0  is  always  lengthened,  except  in  a  few  words,  viz.  prii- 
cella,  prOnepos,  prdneptis,  prdtervus,  and  before  f  (except  prdfero, 
prdfldo,  prSfU^o,  prSflo);  usually  prdpago  (noun  and  verb),  pr6- 
curo,  and,  rarely,  prdpello,  Frdserpina.  (In  Greek  words  prd  is 
always  short,  except  prSlo^us  and  sometimes  pr5pino.) 

9.  D  in  the  preposition  ad  is  usually  assimilated  to  a  follow- 
ing p,  c,  g,  t,  1,  r,  n;  e.g.  apparet,  acclplo,  aggero,  attinet,  alloqucr, 
arrlpio,  annuo  (but  adnepos).  It  is  usually  omitted  before  gn,  sp, 
sc,  St:  e.g.  agnosco,  asplcio,  ascisco,  asto.  It  always  remains  be- 
fore b,  J,  v,m;  e.g.  adbllM),  acUuvo,  advena,  admirer;  and  in  inscrip- 
tions before  q,  f,  s^;  e.g.    adquiro,  adfero,  adslgno. 

^  The  retention  of  the  d  is  not  a  proof  of  the  pronunciation,  as  we 
see  from  the  pun  in  Plaut.  fcen.  i.  2.  07.  MI.  Adsum  apud  te  eccum, 
AC.  Ego  elizus  sis  YOlo.    The  pronunciation  was  assum. 

4 
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For  the  more  usual  atque,  ad-que  is  found  in  the  Mon.  Ancyr. 
and  frequently  in  other  inscriptions. 

10.  Final  d  in  old  Latin  sometimes  changed  to  r.  Thus  in  ad 
in  composition,  chiefly  before  v  and  f ;  e.g.  arvocatos,  arvorsum, 
arveho,  arvena ;  arfines,  arfarl,  arfoisse.  Hence  arbiter  from  ad- 
beto,  arcesBo  for  ad-cesso. 

So  also  merldles  for  medl-dles  (according  to  the  Romans); 
Ladinum  on  old  coins  for  Larlnum;  apor  (in  Festus)  for  apud. 
Comp.  and-lo,  aur-is  ear, 

11.  In  qulcquid,  qulcquam,  cette  (for  cddite),  d  is  assimilated. 
In  quo-clrca  (for  quod-clrca,  comp.  Idcirco),  hoc  (for  hodce),  d 

is  omitted. 

For  the  more  usual  hand,  are  found  haut,  and  in  early  Latin 
(and  in  mss.  of  Livy  and  Tacitus)  before  consonants  liau.  (For 
aput,  set,  &c.  see  §  i  co,  and  for  the  practical  omission  of  d  in  apud 
in  the  comic  poets,  see  §  295.  4.) 

N. 

Character:  as  above.  ,6, 

Sound:  both  (i)  dental,  and  (2)  guttural,  nasal.  ,6a 

I.    as  dental  nasal  usually,  like  English  n. 

a.  as  guttural  nasal  ("n  adnlterlnimi^^)  before  a  guttural  (c,  q, 
g,  X);  sounded  like  English  ng,  (or  n  in  inky,  finger).  Varro  {op. 
Prise,  I.  39)  said  the  oldest  Roman  writers  followed  the  Greek  in 
writing  g  for  n  before  c  and  g;  e.g.  aggulus  for  angulus  (comp. 
Greek  ayKvkos) ;  aggulUa  (comp.  ^yxcXuf) ;  agcora  (comp.  &yKvpa)\ 
agcepsibr  anceps;  aggens  for  angens;  iggerunt  for  Ingerunt. 

Position:  final,  only  i.  in  nom.  ace.  sing,  of  neuter  nouns  in    163 
-men,  and  a  few  others;  e.g.  gluten  (n),  &c.;  tibicen,  comlcen, 
tublcen,  fldlcen  (for  tiblclnus),  &c. 

a.  in  some  adverbs ;  e.  g.  in,  an,  sin  (for  sl-ne),  quln  (for  qui-ne), 
tamen;  also  viden,  audln,  &c.  (for  vides-ne,  audis-ne). 

3.  in  Greek  words;  e.g.  splen,  8lndon,  &g. 

Never  after  another  consonant  in  an  initial  combination  (§  11), 
except  in  a  few  words  which  in  the  older  language  began  with  gn 
(see  §  129. 3).     Never  initial  before  another  consonant. 

Frequent  before  t  and  s  at  end  of  a  word  (§  271). 

Representation:  (i)  in  Greek  by  k,  or,  before  gutturals,  by    164 
y;  e.g.FaunaB,$avi/off;  Nnmltor,  N^/ncVcop;  Cindufl,  Kiy/ctoy;  nnda, 
ovyKia  or  ovyyta;  Longos,  Aoyyos;  &C, 
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(ii)  of  Greek  p,  or,  before  gutturafe,  y;  e.g.  ypafuov,  gnomon; 
Havj  Pan;  ^eip'qvj  Siren;  'AyxjiaTjs,  Anchlaes;  oTToyyia,  spongla; 
ConmcaniaB,  KopoyKapios  (Polyb.) ;  &c. 

Correspondence:   i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  n.  165 

2.  to  Greek  v,  or,  before  gutturals,  y;  e.g.  anlmuB,  anlma, 
Svffios]  gfina,  yews]  an-hWo,  dvdj  In,  cV,  els  (for  cVy);  mftneo, 
me-n^-i,  mens,  &c.,  /neVo),  fxe^fiov^ay  /ncVoy,  &c. ;  Nfiro  (a  Sabine 
word),  din]f>  {avep')'^  ndvus,  veos  (veFos)'^  ftnas  (anat-s),  pfjaa-a;  nix, 
niv-ifl,  nln-gult,  vci^croy,  vt^ci;  nun-c,  vvv,  unguis,  ow^]  nuo,  co- 
nlyeo,  vcvca^  n;aTa^a>,  &c. 

Substitution:  i.  For  m  before  all  but  labial  consonants;  e.g.  166 
con-cors,  oon-^ero,  conjnz,  &c.  (see  wider  m,  §  86.  4). 

«.  nn  for  nd.  There  is  some  evidence  for  forms  distennlte, 
dl9pennlte  for  distendite,  dispendlte  (PI.  Mil.  1407) ;  and  tennitor 
for  temdltur  (Ter.  Ph.  330). 

Influence:  i.  causes  c,  s,  t,  d,  m  to  fall  out  before  it;  e.g.  167 
lli-na  for  luc-na;  pOno  for  posno;  vlcSnils  for  vloentnus;  fl-nis  for 
fid-nis  (findo) ;  septenus  for  septem-nns;  novSnus  for  noyem-nns,  &c. 

a.  ns,  nf  lengthened  the  preceding  vowel.  See  Cic.  Or.  48, 
§  159:  "  *  Indoctus'  dicimus  brevi  prima  littera,  *  insanus'  producta, 
'  inhumanus'  brevi,  *  infelix'  longa ;  et  ne  multis,  quibus  in  verbis  eae 
primae  litterae  sunt,  quae  in  sapiente  atque  felice,  producte  dicitur,  in 
ceteris  onmibus  breviter.^'  So  Census,  Consualia,  consules  (ace), 
consilia,  Considius,  are  written  Kcjv<rosj  KavaovaXiaj  KCi)v<rov\aSf 
Koova-ikiaj  Kava-iSios (pioiiYS.  Hal.);  Consentla,  Kcovo-cvrm (Appian), 
KanrevTia  (Strab.);  Constantlnus,  KavaravrTvos  (Dio  Cass.);  cen- 
SOS,  accensus,  Kfjva-osy  aKiajva'os  (Inscr.);  Censorinns,  Krjva-apivos 
^Mon.  Ancyr.  App.) ;  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  'PafivnvoTjs,  Ttrtipcnyff 
^Plut.).  [Compare  with  Gentenlns,  Kcvttjvios  (Polyb.,  App.);  Oen- 
turiones,  Kevrvptwycs  (Polyb.).] 

Weakness:  i.  changes  to  m  before  a  labial  (p,  b,  m),  though  168 
the  change  is  not  always  marked  in  writing;  e.g.  imperator,  impe- 
citim  (sometimes  Inperlum);  compleo  (conpleo),  imbue,  cemmuto, 
Smmertalis  (often  inmertalis) ;  &c. 

a.  in  drops  its  n  in  composition  before  gn ;  e.g.  l-gnavus,  1- 
gnams,  i-gnosco,  i-gnemlnia.    (Compare  §  86.  4.) 

3.  Before  s  it  frequently  falls  away,  sometimes  is  asamilated: 

(a)  in  adjectival  suffixes;  e.g.  formesus  forfermensns  (Verg.); 
Termcessus,  imperiessus  (Augustan  inscript.) ;  Maluginesis  (ib.) ; 

4—2 
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Tbermeses  (alao  Thermenses,  Termenses,  in  some  inscr.  A.u.c. 
683) ;  Fisaureses  (very  old  inscr.).     Cicero  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten Megaiasia,  Foresia,  ;Hort6fia.    So  'Opn^o-tof  for  Horteniliui. 
In  late  inscriptions  also  in  pres.  part.;  e.g.  doles,  lacrlmas  for 
dolens,  lacrlmans,  &c. 

(b)  numeral  suffixes;  e.g.  qnotlM,  indes,  mlUles,  &;c.,  TicSsinms, 
miUeslmoB,  8cc.  are  post- Augustan  forms  for  quotiens,  irldens, 
TlcensumuB  (or  Tlcensimiis),  &c. 

(c)  in  stems;  e.g.  cSsor,  in  prse-Aug.  inscriptions  for  censor; 
mostellaria  from  monstrum  (mostrum,  Verg.) ;  tosillse  (C.  N,  D. 
2.  54)  for  tonsilla;  trlmestrls  for  trlmenstrls;  tflsns,  passus, 
fressus,  also  tansas,  pansns,  frensus.  So  elephas  for  eleplians; 
trastmm  (Verg.)  for  tnuistnun. 

4.  n  final  (or  ns?)  falls  away  always  in  nom.  case  of  stems  m 
-on;  e.g.  homo,  cardo  (homOn-,  cardOn-),  sermo,  ohltvlo  (seimdn-, 
oblivion-),  8cc.  So  ceteroqul,  alioqni,  for  prae-Augustan  catero- 
quln,  &c. 

Insertion:   i.  Athamans,  Indlgens  in  Augustan  inscriptions  169 
for  Athamas,  Indiges,  8cc.  Also  ihensauros  (tensaums?)  in  Plautus 
for  Srj(ravp6s. 

1,  in  verbal  forms;  e.g.  tango  (see  Book  II).  So  also  con- 
junx,  conjngls  from  Jug-,  Jungo. 


Character:  always  as  above,  after  570  or  580  A.u.c.    Before  170 
that  the  earlier  form  (with  the  bottom  stroke  not  horizontal  but 
forming  an  acute  angle  with  the  other),  once  exclusively  used,  was 
still  in  use. 

Sound:  as  in  English.  171 

Position  :   final  only  in  a  few  nouns  in  nom.  and  neuter  ace.  172 
cases  sing.     It  can  stand  immediately  before  a  mute  at  the  end  of  a 
syllable;  e.g.  scnlptas,  calx,  &c. ;  and  immediately  after  p,  b,  c,  g  at 
beginning  of  a  syllable;  e.g.  pluma,  blandus,  clamo,  glans,  ^c. 

Representation:    i.   in  Greek  by  X  always;   e.g.  Publius  X73 
Lentulus,  noTrXtoy  AcWovXo?  (Polyb.),  Uovirkios  AevrXos  ( Appian) ; 
Popillius,  noTTiXXtoy;  Latini,  Aarlvoi;  &c. 

a.  of  Greek  X;  e.g.  x^^H-^^y  chlamys;  <>vXXt5,  Phyllis;  'EXci/iy, 
Helena;  &c. 

Correspondence:   i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  1  6r  r.  174 
[Some  (e.  g.  Schleicher)  consider  1  to  arise  always  from  a  weakening 
of  an  original  r]. 
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2.  to  Greek  X;  e.g.  ftUus,  oXXor;  dulde,  yXvws;  volvo,  ikv<a 
(feX-);  oleum,  eXatoi/;  calx,  Xaf  (for  icXa^);  Itaa,  Xaxw;;  16go, 
Xeyca;  leo,  Xiff,  Xecai/;  luo,  Xva>;  Iftvo,  ad-luo,  Xova>;  IUIU0,  oXoXv^o); 
faUo,  (r<^aXX(u;  ptUez,  ^XXa;  ulna,  coXcin;;  y61o,  ^ov\oyMi.\  Sec, 

3.  to  Greek  p  (rarely);  e.g.  veUiw,  tUIus,  Ipoy  (ionic),  eptov; 
Inlbiia,  ^apfiapos ;  iniuin,  \eipiov* 

4.  to  Greek  S;  e.g.  lacnuna,  Sdicpuoi/;  levlr,  Bd^p\  ttleo,  6dor, 
ofcD  (per£  5S-a)5-a),  oS/ii}. 

Substitution:  for  m,  d,  n  or  r  before  1.    See  next  section.    In  175 
composition  com-  generally  became  con-,  sometimes  cd-;  e.g.  colle- 
gium; &c.     In  inscriptions  conlegiom,  conlega  till  about  end  of 
Augustus'  reign;  then  o^eginm,  &c.   (Momms.  EpJbem,  I.  p.  79.) 

In  usually  remained.    Ad  generally  became  al;  e.  g.  alloquor,  &c. 

Influence  :  i.  Assimilates  to  itself  or  omits  a  preceding  176 
c,  d,  n,  r,  8,  X,  an  intervening  short  vowel  being  omitted;  e.g. 
panllus  for  pauculuB;  laplllus  for  lapid-nlus;  sella  for  sSdiila; 
corolla  for  oorOn-tUa;  Catullus  for  CatGn-iUus;  Hlspallus  for  Hls- 
pfiaulus;  Asellus  for  Asln-ulus;  prSlum  for  pren-lum  (from  pre- 
mo);  asellus  for  ager-lus;  quSlus  for  quas-lus  (comp.  qu&sillus); 
Sla  for  ax-la  (or  axilla) ;  ySlum  for  vex-lum  (or  yexillum). 

2.  1  preferred  6  or  il  before  it;  e.g.  salto,  insulto,  compared 
with  tracto,  detrecto;  pocftlum  with  pulcdr  (old  polcer);  &c. 
(§  ao4.  a,  e.) 

U  preferred  e;  e.g.  yello  compared  with  vnlsus;  flscella  with 
flsclna;  &c.    (§  213.  5.) 

3.  caused  the  omission  of  a  preceding  initial  t  or  guttural;  e.g. 
latus  for  tl&tus  (tollo);  lis  for  stlis;  Idcus  for  stldcus;  lamentum 
compared  with  clamo;  lac  (lact-)  with  yaXcuo^;  or  the  insertion 
(or  tran^)osition)  of  a  short  vowel  between;  e.g.  scalpo,  scnlpo 
compared  with  yXa<^,  y\v<t>a>]  dulcls  with  yXvKvs  (for  S\vkvs)» 

4.  caused  the  omission  of  a  preceding  short  vowel  after  c  or  p ; 
e.g.  Yinclum,  ssaclum,  perldum,  herdle,  disdplina,  maniplus,  for 
vlnciilum,  &c. ;  publicus  for  popullcus. 

5.  threw  off  a  following  s;  e.g.  consul  for  consuls,  s51  for  sols, 
&c.  vigil  for  Tigills.  In  velle  a  succeeding  r  is  asamilated  (vOlSse 
becoming  volere,  Yolre,  velle). 

6.  Ig,  11,  changed  a  following  suffixed  t  into  s;  e.g.  mulg-, 
mulsus;  veil-,  vulsus. 

7.  changed  a  subsequent  1,  in  suffix  -aii,  into  r;  e.g.  famularls, 
palmaris,  vulgaris  compared  with  talis,  animilis.  ftugfilis,  augurSJis, 
ediUis,  &c. 
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So  also  a  preceding  1  is  changed  into  r;  e.g.  cseruleuB  from 
CAluin;  Parilla  from  Pales. 

Weakness  :  In  some  words  the  spelling  varied  between  a  angle  177 
and  double  1,  viz.: 

X.  if  i  (not  being  a  case-inflexion)  followed  1,  the  granunarians 
held  that  single  1  should  be  written;  e.g.  mille,  mllla  (Mon.  Ancyr. 
has  millla);  Messalla,  MessSIina;  villa,  vUlcus;  but  stlUlcldlum 
(not  BtUicidium)  usually.  So  mscriptions  give  both  Amulius  and 
Amulllus;  Petilia,  PetUUus;  Popilius,  Poplllius;  &c.,  but  -illus  is 
much  more  frequent  than  -illlus  in  most  words;  PoUio  however  is 
more  frequent  than  Polio. 

a.  the  suffix  -61a  is  in  good  MSS,  written  -ella  after  a  short 
syllable;  e.g.  Idi^uella,  qudrella,  mddella;  8u&d61a,  ttLt61a»  cozruptSla. 


Character  :  usually  as  above,  but  in  early  inscriptions  the  178 
right  hand  lower  limb  is  very  short. 

Sound:   the  sound  made  by  vibration  of  the  point  of  the  179 
tongue:  rather  the  Italian  or  German  r,  than  the  English. 

Position:  frequently  final;  viz.  in  nom.  and  neut.  ace.  sin-  x8o 
gular  of  nouns,  and  in  ist  and  3rd  persons  singular  and  plural  of 
passive  verbs.     It  can  stand  immediately  before  any  final  conso- 
nant; e.g.  ars,  arx;  and  immediately  after  an  initial  mute. 

Representation:    i.    in  Greek,  by  p;  e.g.  Roma,  'Pa)Vi;;.i8r 
Trebia,  Tpe/Sia;  Tiberius,  TtjSeptos;  Hemlcl,  "EpwKCf;  Brutua,  Bpov- 
ros;  &c. 

a.  of  Greek  p;  e.g.  Kpanjp,  crater;  pi^Tapf  rhetor;  Xlapit, 
Paris;  &c. 

3.  of  Greek  A ;  e.g.  KavBijXLos,  cantfiriuB. 

Correspondence:  i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  r.  132 

a.  to  Greek  p;  e.g.  ar-ma,  ar-znus,  ar-tus,  ars,  dp~,  dpapla-Kcdf 
apSpoUj  apTLos]  &ro,  arvum,  dp6ci>,  apovpa]  r&tis,  rS-xna8,  epea-fray 
epeTijSy  ip€T}i6s\  ardea,  epcaSios;  drior,  opwfii;  r&pa,  panvs,  pafj>ar 
vos\  rfipente,  peTT©;  frlguB,  ptyos;  radix,  ptfa;  rixa,  Zpts  (cptd-); 
rlYus,  pea>,  pfOo-if;  sero,  sertum,  series,  seryus,  eipa>  (ep-|  ep-}, 
a-€tpdj  opfxos\  &c. 
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Influence:  i.  assimilates  to  itself  the  final  letter  of  the  pre-  184 
positions  com,  in,  ad,  sub;  e.g.  corrlpio,  Irrogo,  arriplo,  suniplo. 
(No  instances  in  republican  inscriptions.) 

2.  Changes  a  preceding  tv  to  d,  in  qaa4rlduimi,  quadrupes,  &c., 
from  quattaor  (§  158).  tr,  later  dr,  is  found  in  some  early  tran- 
scriptions of  Greek  words  (§  148.  c). 

3.  dislikes  short  I  (for  S)  to  precede  it;  comp.  legla,  legit, 
legitur,  with  leg^rls,  leg^re,  legSrem;  Kuiii6riuB  with  KumlslUB; 
confdro,  contSro  compared  with  colligo,  corrigo ;  pario,  pepSrl,  com- 
perio  compared  with  c&do,  cecidl,  concldo;  pulyls,  cucumls  with 
pulverem,  cuctundrem;  anser,  anserls  with  ales,  alitis;  fimus, 
fimerls  with  homo,  homlnis;  &c. 

The  only  Latin  words  in  which  r  is  preceded  by  a  short  I  are 
vlr,  Tlridis,  vireo,  &c.;  QvIritOB,  QvMnus;  plruB,  pirum;  Mrundo, 
hirCLdo;  and  dir-  for  dis-  in  composition;  (e.g.  dirimo).  Comp. 
also  Hlrrus,  hlrrio.  In  vlr,  virtus,  &c.  I  is  said  by  the  Roman  gram- 
marians to  have  had  the  sound  of  Greek  v.     Cf  §  237. 

4.  prefers  a  vowel  before  it,  instead  of  after  it;  e.g.  cer-no, 
certus,  compared  with  /cpiVo),  cr6vi,  cr5-tum;  serpo,  rSpo;  sorbeo, 
po<i>€(o ;  porrum,  irpaa-ov ;  barduB,  fipa^vs ;  tertiuB,  rpiros ;  corcodilus 
(sometimes),  KpoKodciKos'-,  caro,  camem,  Kpeas'^  tarpesslta  (some^ 
times),  TpaireCirrfs'',  farcio,  (fypda-a-a);  TarsumennuB,  also  Trasumen- 
nus.  This  metathesis  appears  to  have  been  common  to  the  Latin 
with  the  ^olo-Doric  Greek.      (Ritschl,  Opusc.  ii.  531.) 

5.  occasioned  the  omission  of  a  subsequent  s,  or  of  s  preceded 
by  a  short  vowel;  e.g.  puer  for  puerus,  tener  for  tenerus,  orator  for 
orators,  &c. 

6.  rr,  rg  converted  a  subsequent  suffixed  t  to  8;  e.g.  curr-o, 
cur-sum;  merg-o,  merBum;  8cc.  (see  §  52.  3). 

Weakness  :    i.  is  assimilated  to  a  succeeding  b,   and  then  185 
often  omitted;    e.g.   pr5Ba,   for  proversa   (oratlo) :  rusum   (also 
russum)  for  rursom  (reverBom) ;  Tobcub  for  Turscns  (comp.  Etrus- 
cub);  toB-tUB  for  tonrtUB  from  torr-eo  (which  was  for  tors-eo,  comp. 
T€p<ro/j.ai).    Pono  for  por-sino,  pos-Bino,  posno.    (Corssen.) 

2.  is  omitted  (sometimes)  when  the  following  syllable  contains 
r;  e.g.  mulle-briB  from  mulier-;  fime-bris  from  fimer-  (fimoB-); 
febris  from  ferveo;  p§-Jerare  for  perjerare. 

The  same  dislike  of  the  repetition  of  r  is  seen  in  the  retention 
(or  preference)  of  -aiis  instead  of  -SxiB  as  a  suffix  when  an  r  pre- 
cedes; and  in  the  rare  occurrence  of  the  future  participle  (except 
futuruB)  in  the  genitive  plural.  Neue  (11.  462)  mentions  only  ven- 
turorum  (Ov.) ;  iturarum,  eziturarum,  translturamm,  moritorornm 
(Sen.)  J  perlturomm  (Sen.  Quintil.). 
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Character:    as  above;  but  the  older  form  was  angular.  »86 
Other  Italian  alphabets,  viz.  Etruscan,  Umbrian,  and  old  Sabellian 
had  two  characters,  2  (or  an  angular  s)  and  M,  for  sibilants,  ap- 
parently the  sounds  s  and  all.    The  Sanuiite  (Oscan)  and  Faliscan 
agreed  with  the  Roman. 

Sound  :  a  hiss,  as  English  initial  s  (e.  g.  in  8ln),  i.  e.  s  sharp.  187 
At  one  time  s  between  two  vowels  was  probably  sounded,  as  medial 
and  final  s  is  often  soimded  in  English  (e.  g.  reason^  rose) ;  i.  e.  s  flat, 
which  is  same  as  2:  hence  the  change  of  s  to  r  (§  183),  the  posi- 
tion of  the  organs  being  very  siniilar  for  z  and  r.  Final  8  was  at 
one  time  not  audible. 

Position:    very  frequently  final  both  in  nouns  and  verbs.    It  188 
never  stands  (in  Latin  words)   immediately  after  an  initial  con- 
sonant ;  but  often  before  p,  c,  t. 

Representation:  (i)  in  Greek  by  r;  e.g.  Serglus,  S/pyios;  189 
Spuriiui,  STTopior;  Ksso,  Kmo-cDv;  Crassus,  Kpa(r<ro(;  &c. 

(ii)     I.     of  Greek  J ;  o-o^tornyy,  sopMstes ;  (rTrXifi/,  splen;  &c. 

a.  of  Greek  initial  f  before  Cicero's  time;  e.g.  ZriQos^  Setus; 
^c^i/17,  sona;  &c. 

3.  88  for  Greek  medial  f  before  Cicero's  time;  e.g.  ^fo, 
xnassa ;  ica>/xa^a>,  coxnissor ;  fioKoKiCco,  maJanlBao ;  'Amict^a),  Attidsso ; 
&c.  ^In  the  Tarentine  dialect  such  forms  as  Xaicri<r<ra),  o-akiriaa-ca 
are  said  to  have  occurred.)  So  the  Etruscan  Mezentius  was  in 
the  older  language  Mesaentius. 

Correspondence  :  i.    to  an  original  Indo-European  8.  ,^ 

a.  to  Greek  s;  e.g.  sam  (for  es-um),  el^ii  (for  cVfti) ;  vestiiE^ 
cV^ff,  €vwpLi\  8&nii8,  (raos^  o-wy ;  8fU,  crOff,  vy;  vesper,  €(nr€po5', 
8ciltam,  a-KVTos ;  sclplo,  a-Kfjirrpov ;  sporta,  aitvpis ;  &c. 

3.  to  Greek  rough  breathing;  e.g.  8al,  SKs]  8fillo,  aWofiai; 
sex,  ef ;  aeptem,  hrra;  8Meo,  sSdea,  efofiai,  cdos;  8e,  auus,  c,  ot/)e 
(^for  cfe),  eos,  (T(f)6^',  8erpo,  rSpo,  €pn<Dy  aimplez,  mrXoos]  sllva, 
v\ti;  8i8to,  (OT77/LU;  801118  (old  sollus),  oKos;  80por,  80011108,  virvos; 
8dce(r,  €Kvp6s',  sub,  vtto',  super,  wrcp;  &c. 

Substitution:    i.   8t  for  tt  or  dt,  if  the  last  t  was  to  be  pre-  X9« 
served;  e.g.  olaastmm  from  olaudo;  tonstrlx  from  tood-eo;  eques- 
trl8,  equester  ft-om  eques  (fiquftt-);  &c.  Cf.  §  151.  a. 
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2.  88  (or  8)  for  t8  or  d8;  e.g.  dau-sl  for  dand-sl;  ml-8lfbr 
mlt-8l;  e<iu6s  for  equ6t-s;  e8-8e  for  ed-se  (i.e.  Mere  to  eat)\  tnmA 
for  fixmt-s  and  for  &oxLd-8;  Sec. 

So  also  n  (sometimes)  and  r  (rarely)  are  assimilated  to  a  follow- 
ing 8,  and,  it  may  be,  subsequentiy  onutted;  e.g.  formOsus  for  for- 
znon-sus  (Verg.,  Ov.);  imperlGsus  or  -obbtu  for  imperlon-sus;  ylcies 
for  Tidens;  ylcSsumus  for  ylcensumns;  trige8iimiui  for  trlgensumus 
(see  below  4) ;  mens&s  (and  other  ace.  plurals)  for  xiieiiBam8(iiien8aii8); 
dlspessus  for  di8pan-8U8;  mostnixn  from  monstnun  (see  next  §). 

Fr5sa  for  proYer8a  (proraa);  pr58U8  for  prorsiui;  rflsus  (ornu- 
bub)  for  rursns.  But  mer-sns,  Ter-8U8,  &c.  (see  next  §)  remain  (§  4a). 

3.  8  for  t  after  Ig,  rg,  U,  rr;  e.  g.  mnl-siun  for  mulg-tum;  mer- 
siun  for  merg-tum;  ciir-8iua  for  curr-tum;  piil-8tim  for  pell-tum, 
&c.  (Quintilian,  I.  4.  14,  speaks  of  mertare,  pnltare,  as  being  the 
old  forms  for  mersare,  puLuure.)  Rarely  after  single  mutes;  e.g. 
lap-8tim  for  lab-tuin;  &c.  (see$  705  and  Preface). 

4.  88  (or  8)  for  dt  or  tt;  (i.  e.  dt,  tt,  become  ds,  t8  as  in  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  and  then  by  assimilation  ds,  t8  became  8S,  of  which 
one  8  was  after  Cicero's  time  omitted^;  e.g.  ces8iim  for  ced-tum; 
oftsuni  (ca8siun  Cic.)  for  cad-tum;  xnl8-8tim  for  mitt-tum;  Ben-sum 
for  BexLt-tum;  dlTlsum  (dlTiBSum  Cic.)  for  dlvld-tiiin;  &c.  vicen- 
Btimus  for  Ticent-tHmnB;  trigenBumuB  for  trlgent-ttimus  (see  above 
a);  &c. 

5.  -l88  for  iOa  (cf.  §  242)  in  adjectives  of  the  superlative  degree; 
e.  g.  duriBBimus  for  duridBimnB;  doctls-BimuB  for  doctlds-ImuB,  &c. 
See  also  the  next  paragraph  and  the  Preface. 

6.  88  in  proUbesBit,  levaBsit,  &c.  appears  to  be  only  indicative 
of  the  length  of  the  preceding  vowel.  Possibly  there  may  have  been 
some  confusion  with  such  forms  as  complesBent,  receBset,  levaBse, 
&c.  which  contain  the  perfect  suffix  -Ib.  Moreover  an  b  left  single 
would  have  formed  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of  Roman 
pronunciation  which  changed  such  an  a  to  r  (§  183). 

For  the  etymology  of  arceBso,  capesBO,  &c.  see  §  625, 

Influence:    i.    Changed  a  preceding  flat  consonant  to  sharp;  19a 
e.g.  Bcrip-Bl  from  Bcrlb-o;   rexl  (i.e.  rec-Bi)  from  reg-o.    So  (in 

^  Quintilian's  words  (i.  7.  20)  deserve  quoting;  "Quid  quod  Cicero- 
nis  temporibus  paulumque  infra,  fere  quotiens  s  Httera  media  uocalium 
longarum  uel  subjecta  longis  esset,  geminabatur  ?  ut  'caussae,'  'cassus,* 
*diuissiones:*  quomodo  et  ipsum  et  Vergilium  quoque  scripsisse  manus 
eorum  docent.  atqui  paulum  superiores  etiam  Ulud,  quod  nos  gemina 
dicimus  *  jussi,'  una  dixerunt." 
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BiUmii,  qusMO  (also  qusBro),  rdsa  (comp.  pobov),  visa;  and 
some  proper  names;  e.g.  Casar,  Kssso,  Lansua,  Pisa^  Pisaumin, 
ffliyflTiTii^  Sosia  (gesimi  is  a  Keltic  word). 

4.  Final  8  became  r;  (a)  in  the  nom.  sing,  of  stems  in  8  (in 
compliance  with  the  change  in  the  other  cases?) ;  e.g.  art>or  from  ar- 
bOs-;  honor  from  IioxlSb-;  robur  from  robOs-;  mellor  &om  xneUSs-; 
&c. 

(h)  where  a  vowel  originally  followed;  e.g.  puer  for  puems, 
originally  puesiu.  The  characteristic  r  of  the  passive  voice  is 
generally  held  to  be  for  se. 

5.  Final  a  after  a  vowel  at  an  early  period  of  the  language 
was  frequently  not  pronounced,  and  thus  frequently  omitted  in 
writing  also.  (In  the  4th  century  after  Christ  the  same  tendency 
reciured  and  remains  in  Italian,  &c.)     Instances  are 

(a)  nom.  sing,  of  -a  stems;  e.g.  nauta,  scrlba,  &c.  compared 
with  vavTTjs,  &c.;  luzurla,  spurcitla,  &c.  with  luxuries,  spur- 
cities,  &c.     See  Book  II. 

(b)  nom.  sing,  of  -0  stems;  e.g.  ille,  ipse  for  illus,  ipsus.  So 
perhaps  the  vocatives  domlne,  fUi  ^=fllie),  &c.  which  however 
most  philologers  take  for  the  stem  itself  weakened. 

So,  frequently  in  early  inscriptions,  Comelio,  Fourio,  Herenio, 
Sec,  for  ComellOB,  Fourios,  Herenios  (nom.  sing.),  the  forms 
with  s  (both  -OS  and  -us)  occurring  likewise  at  the  same  time. 
In  later,  chiefly  imperial,  inscriptions  occur,  e.g.  Fhilarguru. 
Secundu,  &c. 

8  with  the  preceding  vowel  (6  at  that  time)  fell  oJfF  in  puer  for 
puerus,  tibicezi  for  tibicenus,  &c.  Inscriptions  (e.g.  S.  C.  Bacc.) 
give  Claudi,  Valeri,  &c.  for  Claudios,  Valerios  (nom.  sing.), 
which  some  refer  to  a  shortened  form  Claudis,  Valeris,  as  alls 
for  alius ;  some  take  to  be  a  mere  abbreviation. 

(c)  pote  (all  genders)  for  potis;  mage  for  xuagis  (adv.).  After 
1  and  r  we  have  vigil,  pugil  for  vigHis,  pugllis  (nom.  s.  masc. 
fem.) ;  acer,  equester,  saluber  (m.  nom.),  &c.  for  equesteris, 
saluberls;  &c. 

(d)  The  nom.  pi.  of  -o  stems  of  all  kinds  in  early  inscriptions  had 
frequently  s  final,  which  the  ordinary  language  dropped;  e.g. 
Mlnndeis,  Vituries,  Italiceis,  vlreis,  publiceis,  conscriptes,  heisce, 
liisce,  &c.     See  Book  II. 

(e)  The  ordinary  genitive  sing,  of  -a,  -e,  and  -o  stems,  e.  g.  familise 
or  familial,  die!  or  die,  domini,  is  either  formed  by  omission  of 
a  final  s  as  in  old  genitives,  familifts  (for  familiaes) ;  dies,  rabies, 
illius  (for  lllo-lus);  or  is  a  locative  form  in  -i  (so  Bopp,  Mad- 
vig,  and  others).  Only  in  late  inscriptions  occur  integrltati, 
Isidi,  &c  for  Integritatis,  Isidis.  8cc. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


VOWELS. 

The  Latin  vowels  will  here  be  treated  in  the  order  which  ap-  x^g 
pears  to  have  been  followed  in  the  development  of  the  language ; 
viz.  a,  0,  u,  e,  1.  That  is  to  say,  where  one  vowel  has  given  place 
to  another,  it  has  been  in  the  direction  of  a  to  1,  not  1  to  a.  Thus  a 
was  capable  of  changing  to  o,  or  u,  or  e,  or  1 ;  o  to  n,  or  e,  or  1 ; 
u  to  e  or  1 ;  e  to  1.  Changes  which  prima  facie  seem  to  be  made 
in  the  reverse  direction  are  the  result  of  our  regarding,  as  the 
standard  form,  what  is  really  a  later  development^:  e.g.  mare,  from 
the  stem  (as  we  now  call  it)  marl- ;  effectus  from  eflldo,  Sec.  ^ee 
Ritschl,  BJjein,  Mm,  (1859)  ^^v.  p.  406.  Opusc,  ii.  6aa,  n.)  But 
8ee  §  234.  5-  and  244.  And  the  priority  of  e  to  1  in  the  -1  stems 
rests  on  but  little  positive  evidence. 


Character:  usually  as  above,  but  all  positions  of  the  middle  197 
stroke  are  found;  e.g.  bisecting  the  angle,  or  bisecting  either  side 
and  parallel  to,  or  touching  the  bottom  of,  the  other. 

Sound:  as  Continental  a ;  viz.  long  ft  as  in  psalm '^  short  as  the  198 
broader  pronunciation  of  pastime. 

Position:  frequently  final  199 

I.  in  nouns;  as  nom.  ('ft)  and  abl.  (ft)  singular,  of  a-  stems,  and 
nom.  ace.  neuter  plural  (ft)  of  all  stems; 

a.  in  verbs;  only  and  pers.  sing.  pres.  imperative  (ft)  of  a-  verbs. 

Representation:  (i)  in  Greek  by  a;  e.g.  Marcus,  Map/coy;  200 
Fauns,  ^a^ioi\  PUbllcola,  noTrXiicoXaf ;  Alba  longa,  ^AXjSa  Xoyya 
(Dionys.  H.);  &c. 

(ii)  of  Greek  a;  e.g.  'AXK[iijvrj,  Alcumena  (Plant.);  ^Ayafitfivavy 
Agamemno;  ^oXay^,  phalanx;  9rapa7r^y/ia,  parapogma;  Sec, 
of  Greek  oi;  e.g.  KpcuTrdkrj,  crftpula. 

^  Corssen  contests  this,  arguing  for  the  priority  in  some  cases  of  e 
to  u,  and  of  I  to  e.  JiTrit,  Beitr.  p.  546  foil.  So  also  Schleicher, 
Ver^,  Gram,  §  49,  ed.  «.  See  also  Corssen,  Aussprachef  II.  226,  ed.  2, 
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a.  Lengthened  as  a  means  of  inflexion;  e.g.  c&veo,  perf.  civl; 
f&TBo,  f&vl;  p&veo,  p&vi;  l&vo,  l&vl;  (perhaps  however  for  cav-ui, 
8cc.) ;  sc&bo,  scftbL     (For  J&do,  JSd,  &c.  see  below  §  204.) 

3.  Lengthened  in  compensation  for  extrusion  of  a  consonant; 
e.g.  ISna  comp.  with  Xdxvrj',  ax&nea  with  dpdxvrj]  xnajoir  for  mftg- 
ior;  c&sum  for  cassuin  (c&d-tam) ;  &c. 

4.  In  final  syllables  often  shortened;  e.g.  in  nom.  sing,  of  -a 
stems  xnus&,  BcriM. ;  &c.,  which  were  probably  originally  long,  and 
are  sometimes  found  long  in  Plautus,  Ennius,  &c.  So  teclmft  for 
TexvT). 

Before  -t;  e.g.  axn&t,  audl&t,  reg&t,  Sec;  all  originally  long. 
Also  calcftr,  pulvlnftr,  for  calcSre,  &c.;  UdentU  for  Mdent&le ;  8cc. 

Change  of  quality:    i.  Radical  a  changed  and  lengthened  204 
by  way  of  inflexion;  e.g.  J&do,  J5ci;  c&plo,  cSpl;  f&do,  f8ci;  ftgo, 
Sgl;  pango,  pSgl. 

a.    Radical  a  changed  after  a  prefix: 

(a)  ft  to  6  before  two  consonants  or  a  final  consonant;  e.  g. 
carpo,  discerpo;  spargo,  aspergo;  fardo,  oonfertus;  rftpio,  correptus; 
J&cio,  rejectus;  cftpio,  Inceptus;  pasco,  compesoo ;  scando,  conscendo; 
danmo,  condenmo;  tracto,  detrecto;  p&tro,  perp6tro;  s&cer,  con- 
secro;  fallo,  fefelll,  refello. 

Ars,  BoUers;  pars,  expers;  barba,  Imberbis;  ftgo,  rexnex;  f9,cio, 
artifez,  effectuB;  c&put,  aJiceps;  c&plo,  mimlceps;  c&no,  comlcen, 
concentus;  annus,   triexmium,   perennls;   castus,   incestns. 
(But  abstractus,  subactus,  expando,  exaggero,  Incandesco,  &c.) 

(b)  a  to  e  before  r,  or  (rarely)  some  other  single  consonant, 
e.g.  p&tior,  perpStlor;  giftdior,  Ingrddlor;  f&tisco,  defdtiscor;  f&Ugo, 
detetlgo  (also  defatigo);  pftclscor,  depScisoor;  pftro,  Impdro,  squi- 
pdro;  p&rio,  pepdri,  comperlo;  hftlo,  anhSlo.  (But  compare  subtraho, 
and  words  compounded  with  per,  post,  clrcimi,  &c.;  e.g.  per- 
facilis,  permaneo,  postliabeo,  &c.     Also  repftro,  ex&ro,  &c.) 

(c)  ft  to  i  before  ng;  e.g.  pango,  implngo;  firango,  conMngo; 
tango,  attlngo;  &c.     Before  x;  e.g.  laxus,  proUxus. 

(d)  before  a  single  consonant,  except  r;  e.g.  rftpio,  abrlplo; 
B&pio,  deslpio;  cftpio,  inclpio;  ftpiscor,  indlpiscor;  hftbeo,  proMbeo; 
stfttuo,  instittuo;  f&teor,  InHteor;  Iftteo,  delltesco;  ftgo,  prodlgo; 
jftdo,  inicio;  fftclo,  inflcio;  tftceo,  contlcesco ;  cftno,  concino ;  m&neo, 
Immlneo;  c&do,  incido;  sftlio,  insUio;  8cc.  (But  adftmo,  adj&ceo,  &c.) 

tango,  tdtigi;  c&do,  c^dLdl;  cftno,  ceclnl;  pango,  pepigl. 

rfttns,  irritus;  dfttos,  condltuB,  condltor;  pftter,  Jnpi^ter;  c&pnt, 
sinciput;  stftbulum,  prostlbulum;  ftmlcus,  Inlmicus;  fftoetos,  Inflce^ 
tus;  fftcles,  superficies;  fiUmis,  dlfflcHls. 
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{e) .  &  to  H,  only  before  labials,  or  before  1  with  another  conso- 
nant; e.g.  o&pio,  auciip&rl,  occUpfire;  r&plo,  snbrftplo  (early  Latin); 
ttoerna,  contabemliun;  l&iWydilftvles;  salto,  Insnlto;  oalco,  Incnlco; 
saisiu,  InBulras.    So  also  qn&tlo,  concfttLe,  (on  account  of  qu). 

3.  Radical  a  to  o  in  derivative;  e.g.  pan,  porftlo;  loftbero, 
sodbis. 

4.  ft  as  final  vowel  of  stem  is  changed  to  I  before  a  suffix 
commencing  with  a  consonant;  e.g.  dom&-,  domltum,  donciltor, 
domlnus;  cnb&-,  cnMtuin,  cublciiltim;  lierbft,  borUdiis;  st611&, 
9teUXger ;  ta1)ft,  tublcen. 


0. 

Character  :  In  early  inscriptions  the  0  is  frequently  not  quite  «>s 
closed. 

SocAd:  Probably  varying  between  aw  English  and  an  French.  ao6 
Compare  the  modem  Italian.     These  souncb  are  heard  short  in 
English  not  and  omit. 

Position:  Frequently  final;  viz.  i.  in  dat.  abl.  ^ng.  of  nouns  907 
with  stem  in  -o;  e.g.  domino,  &c.,  and  in  nom.  sing,  of  nouns  with 
stem  in  -on-;  e.g.  lectio,  senno,  margo,  &c.  and  the  words,  duo, 
ego.  In  the  older  language  0  was  even  more  frequently  final, 
owing  to  the  omission  of  m  and  s;  e.g.  optumo,  ComellOg  &c. 
for  optomom,  Comellds  (nom.). 

2.  In  first  pers.  sing,  indie,  act.  of  verbs;  e.g.  amo,  amalx), 
amavero,  &c.;  and  in  and  and  3rd  pers.  sing,  future  imperative, 
active;  e.g.  amato,  &c. 

3.  In  adverbs;  e.g.  dto,  pro,  modo,  quando,  &c. 

Representation:  (i)  in  Greek;  h  by  ©,  6  by  o;  e.g.  Kssso,  908 
KotVcov;  CapitoUniui,  KaTrirwXTws ;   Roma,  'PoJfw;;   PoBtTunlus,  IIo- 
oTov/xiof ;  Comellns,  Kopi^Xtof ;  &c, 

(ii)  I.  of  Greek  o)  and  o;  e.g.  AaKc^aifiovos,  Laced»m5nls; 
apKTov,  arcton;  arofiaxos^  etomachos;  napficycov,  Paimeno;  Tpmios, 
Trolns; 'Podoff,  Bhodos  (or  Bhodus);  Sec. 

a.    0  of  Greek  v;  e.g.  \ayvvosj  lagOna  or  lagoena. 

3.  5  is  inserted  in  Latin  of  second  century  b.c.  where  in  Greek 
two  consonants  touch;  e.g.  'Aya^oicX^y,  Agathocoles;  narpoKkfjt, 
TatrKKdes;  'UpwcK^Si  Eercoles  (later  Hercules);  3&c. 

5 
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Correspondence:  i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  A.  209 

a.  5  to  Greek  6  usually;  e.g.  bofire  (bovftre Enn.),  fioav;  -vOms, 
Torftre,  -)3op6y,  ^^p<a<rK€iv\  Mvls,  ^oos  (gen.);  dttlus,  boKoi]  ddmus, 
bofjios^  IncOlliinis,  koKov(o\  c6ma,  Kofw?;  corvua,  Kopa^^  coxa,  ko^<6vt]; 
mdrior,  fiporos  (for  ftopros);  ddor,  of©*  fivls,  ots;  octo,  orro>;  Se- 
nilis, oTT-cDTra;  orbns,  6p<t>av6s]  OS,  dorcoi/;  vox,  oyj/-]  portus,  Trop- 
^ftos;  pdtis,  TToa-is]  sorbeo,  po^c©;  cOrimn,  scortmn,  xop*©''?  liortus, 
Yopros;  rdsa,  pofiov;  firlor,  op-w/xt;  porro,  ir6pp<o\  ab-Slere,  air-ok" 
Avi/cu;  &c. 

3.  6  to  Greek  a;  e.g.  ddm&re,  da/mv;  d6oeo,  hiha(rK€iv\  dormlo, 
^op^ai/o);  jeeoris  (gen.),  ^Traros;  cordis,  KapStW;  comus,  icpovoi/; 
Idquor,  \aKiiv\  marmor,  fiappxipos]  quattuor,  rca-a-apcs',  &c. 

4.  5  to  Greek  c,  chiefly  before  or  after  v;  e.g.  sdcer,  ciwpoy; 
volvo,  fiXo)  (fcX-);  vdlup,  Atto/uii;  vdmo,  efuo);  ndvem,  cWca 
(for  vffa);  61),  €7rt;  comn,  Ktpasi  ndvus,  vcosj  cOqvo,  nea-a-a'^ 
torqveo,  rpeira). 

5.  0  to  Greek  v;  e.g.  nox,  w5^;  mdla,  /xuXiy. 

6.  G  to  Greek  o);  e.g.  gnosco,  yiyva<rKci)\  nos,  po>;  yob,  (r<^; 
Cviim,   c^ov;    axnbo,   &fi<jia>y    umbo,   ap.^<ov\   ddnum,   bapov\   ddLor, 

7.  in  suffixes:  6  to  Greek  o;  viz.  -6r-  to  -op-*^  e.g.  oratOris, 
p»7Topoff;  but  also  -^p-;  e.g.  datOris  (gen.),  dor^por;  auditorium, 
aKpoarrjptov\  &C. 

-idr- to-tov-;  e.g.  maJSrls, /i€/^oi^>f;  &c. 

Substitution:  i.  5  for  au;  e.g.  ClOdins  for  Claudius;  olla  for  axo 
aula;  plostrum  for  plaustrum;  &c.    So  after  a  prefix;  e.g.  plaudo, 
explOdo;  fauces,  suf-fOco;  &c.     (See  §  249.) 

2.  for  a  in  derivatives;  e.g.  portio  from  pars,  scObis  from 
Bc&bere. 

3.  for  d(?)  in  derivatives;  e.g.  tOga  from  tdgo;  pondus  &om 
pendfire;  &c.  (§  234. 5)« 

Contraction,  Hiatus,  &c.:    i.    o  +  ft  and  0+5  remained  an 
without  contraction;  e.g.  co-§gi,  co-ftctus  (but  this  may  be  due 
to  the  m  in  com). 

a.  0  +  1  (probably  I)  occurs  in  cases  of  0  stems;  viz.  gen.  sing, 
e.g.  domino-i,  domlnl;  dat  e.g.  domino-i  domino;  nom.  pi.  e.g. 
dominoes,  dominois,  domlnL  Quoi,  proin  are  monosyllabic,  though 
Ithe  vowels  remain. 
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(c)  sometimes  in  root  vowel;  e.g.  hone,  Iranc;  poiOloiui, 
pupliciu;  Poplins,  PnbUus;  POlcer,  Pnlcer;  moltaticod,  mnltatloo; 
oquoltod  (S,  C.  de  £acc,)y  occnlto;  yolt,  vnlt;  adidesco,  adnltns; 
conctos,  cnnctos;  8e8conola»  saicnncia;  nontiata,  nnntiata;  nondinnm, 
nundinum;  Sec. 

a.  5  to  H,  (a)  before  a  final  consonant;  e.g.  donom,  donnm; 
locom,  locum;  duonoro,  bonomm;  llllos,  llllus;  ComellO)  Cornelius; 
equos,  ecus,  later  equus;  qoom,  cum;  mortnos,  mortnus;  femor-, 
femur;  corpos-,  corpus;  cosol,  consul;  majos,  majus  (neut) ;  lllo-, 
mud;  &c. 

But  0  remained  in  SMiuor,  marmor.  (In  uxor,  honor,  moneor, 
major,  &c.  the  o  is  properly  long,  and  hence  is  not  changed.) 

(b)  in  a  suffix  before  1  unless  followed  by  1  (infir.  5);  e.g.  popftlus, 
poptUus ;  parvdlus,  parrUus ;  singdlls,  slngftlls ;  tahdla,  tahUa ;  sem51^ 
simiU;  concUlahdlels  (A.U.C.  632),  concUiahOlis;  HercUes,  HerdUes; 
&c.  (The  1  in  singulis  &c.  is  only  inflexional.)  But  after  e,  i,  or^ 
V,  the  0  was  often  preserved;  e.g.  aureolus,  fllidus,  Sc»Y51a;  &c. 

3.  The  root  vowel  is  changed  in  adiUescens  from  addle-, 
ttUi  For  older  tdli,  I  bore.  (But  stultUoquus,  concolor,  benivolus, 
inn6cens,  dissdnus,  8cc. ;  i&rrogo,  evomo,  &c.  retain  0). 

4.  0  to  e,  (a)  (sometimes)  before  two  consonants  (st,  nt,  nd); 
e.g.  honds-,  honestas;  maJGs-,  majestas;  tempds-,  tempestas;  fun5sr, 
fonestus.  So  in  present  participle  and  gerundive  ferenti-  compared 
witii  (l>€povT''i  fadendus  (and  faciundus),  with  presumed  common 
original  faciondus;  (of.  §  618)  &c, 

(h)  as  final  vowel;  e.g.  censuerd  (in  S.  C.  de  Bacc.)  for  censueront 
(censuerunt) ;  ips(,  istd,  ill6,  for  ipsiis  (old  ipsds)^  &c.  So  the 
vocatives;  e.g.  taure  for  taur6s  or  taurd-;  and  adverbs;  e.g.  b&ifi 
for  honod;  certS  and  certO;  anziS  for  anziod;  &c.  (In  other  words 
where  0  is  final  a  loss  has  already  taken  place  (cf.  §  4a);  e.g. 
cardo,  for  cardons;  rdgo  for  rSgom;  5cc.) 

(c)  After  V  the  republican  language  (but  see  §  93)  showed  o  in 
some  words,  where  later  e  was  usual;  e.g.  voster,  vorto  and  its 
derivatives,  vorro,  vdto;  later  vester,  verto,  &:c.,  verro,  v6to. 

5.  6  to  %:  (a)  before  11;  e.g.  velle  for  Yol§re;  vello,  pello, 
-cello,  compared  with  pdptU-i,  yul-sum,  (vol8ella,^/Vjftfrj),  -culsum; 
ocellus  (for  6cMdlus)  from  oculus.  (But  lapillus  from  lapid-,  8cc. ; 
ille  for  oUus ;  toUo  compared  with  tull.  In  corolla,  oUa,  Polllo  or 
Polio,  aiarullus  for  marOnulus,  &c.  the  o  is  long.) 

(3)  before  r  followed  by  a  vowel;  e.g.  foederis  compared  with 
foedus;  fUneris  with  fUnus;  TUlnero  with  yulnus;  &c.  (0  is  pre> 
sumed  as  the  common  orighial;  cf.  yevos') 
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3.  by  w;  e.g.  Tumus,  Tvpvos;  Tulling,  TvXKios  (Dion.  H.); 
Capuam,  Kairvr)v  (Polyb.,  Diod.,  &c.);  Romulus,  'Fa/ivXos  (Dip 
C);  &c.,  but  also  Toipvos,  TovXXios  (Dio  Cass.);  Lutatius,  Avra- 
Tios  (Polyb.;  others  have  Aovr.).     Sulla  is  always  2v\\as» 

4.  by  €;  only  in  some  non-Roman  names,  e.g;  Brunduslum, 
Bp€VT€<Tiov;  Bruttii,  Bperriot  (but  App.  also  Bptrmoi)]  NtUnSrlus, 
'Sepepios  (Inscr.,  Nov/icptoy,  Di<>,  Plut.);  Numitor,  Nc/icVwp  (No/t^- 
T(op,  Plut.,  Nov/iirwp,  Strab.). 

5.  sometimes  omitted;  e.g.  LentiUuB,  AcktXo;  (Appian,  Plut.); 
CattQuB,  KarXos  (Appian,  Plut.);  TusctUum,  TovokKop  (Strabo, 
Plut);  Figulus,  ^iyXos]  &c.,  cf.  infr.  §  225. 

6.  11  (sometimes)  by  ev ;  e.  g.  Lucius,  A  evwor  (-Mb«.  Ancyr,^  Plut.) ; 
Lucullus,  AcvKoXXos  (Appian);  Lucanl,  Acv/cavot  (always);  &c. 

(ii)  I.  of  Greek  v  before  Cicero's  time  (see §  56) ;  e.g.  Uvppos,  919 
Burrus;  ^pvyey,  Bulges  (Ennius);  rXv/ccpa,  CQucera;  *H<ruxtov,  He- 
suclilum;  Avkiov;,  Luclos;  ^iXapyvpor,  Pllargnrus,  Pbilargnrus ; 
2i5poy,  Surus;  all  in  Republican  inscriptions.  So  trutlna  for  Tpvrcanj, 
Similarly  Plautus  must  have  written  sucopanta  for  avKo^vnjs; 
xnuropola:  for  /uvpoTrcoXai ;  8um1)olum  for  orvftjSoXov;  6cc.  Compare 
Bacch.  2>(>2,  "  Nomen  mutabit  mihi,  facietque  extemplo  Crucisalum 
me  ex  Crusalo  {xpvacLKos)y 

2.  il  of  Greek  a  in  suffixes  before  1;  e.g.  Kpaarakri^  craplUa; 
(TKVToKri^  BcutlUa  (later  scsrtale). 

3.  U  of  Greek  o;  e.g.  KoQopvosi  cothurnus;  dfAopyri,  amurca; 
'7rop(l>vpay  purptbra;  cVtaroXi/,  episttUa;  xokcos  (Ep.  jcovXeof)*, 
culleuB. 

4.  tl  of  Greek  ou;  e.g.  AvKovpyosi  lycurgus;  Uca-a-ivovsj 
Pessinus;  2nrovi,  Sipus  (Lucan:  but  Sipontum,  Cic). 

Correspondence:    i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  u;  and  220 
to  a. 

2.  to  Greek  v;  e.g.  mllcus,  mungo,  -^vo-o-cd,  ftv/m/p;  Ittpus, 
Xu^cof ;  tlv-idus,  flxnor,  vypos;  ctlbare,  icwrro);  glflbo,  y\v(f>a;  fOmus, 
Svcot  Ovfios]  ecffttlo,  fUttills,  ;^-,  ^€<o<,  xpan;  duo,  indfttus,  kXvcd, 
kXvtos'^  cuctUus,  KOKKv^  (KOKKvy);  Iflcoo,  lux,  a/i^t-Xvioj,  Xu^ws; 
Jligum,  fvydv;  ItLgere,  Xvypos;  ful,  ^v©;  sus,  vs]  mus,  /ttvy;  rtlfua, 
rttber,  ipvdp6s\  &c. 

3.  to  Greek  o;  e.g.  biQbus,  PoX/3os;  upHpa,  eWo^;  nummus, 
vo/xos;  umblHcus,  o/x<^aX(Jy;  uiufuls,  owf ;  sflcus,  oTroy;  liter  (for 
4uoter),  TTorepos]  fungus,  axf)6yyo£;  luxus,  \6^os\  uncus,  oyicos. 

In  suffixes;  e.g.  g&ius,  -yci/oy;  Itipus,  \vkos]  Wgunt,  Xeyovo-c 
for  \tyovri. 

4.  to  Greek  ©;  e.g.  dlneus,  ncwj^s;  fOr,  <^a)p;  ulna,  coXcVi;; 
timSrus,  ca/iof. 
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,     5.    lengthened  by  compensation  for  an  extruded  consonant;  e.g. 
dtUnns  for  dus-mus  (comp.  batr^s). 

Change  of  Quality  :  i.  The  short  vowel  before  a  suffix  2«4 
commencing  with  m,  p,  or  f,  is  usually  written  11  in  prae-Augustan 
inscriptions,  I  aftmvarcb.  Thus  in  prae-Augustan  inscriptions  max- 
ftnnu,  optftmus,  proxsftmiu,  aanctlMttmiui,  Tlcensftmus,  decftmns, 
marttftmiu ;  aestftmo,  rec&pero ;  aurftfex,  pontftfsx;  &c.  Jul.  Caesar  is' 
said  to  have  first  written  I,  w^ich  is  somewhat^  rare  in  Republican 
inscriptions,  but  is  exclusively  used  in  the  Monum.  Ancyr.,  and  is 
most  usual  in  and  after  the  Augustan  age.  Qnintilian  Ti.  4?  8) 
describes  this  vowel  (instancing  optimoB)  as  intermediate  oetween 
u  and  1.  In  Greek  almost  always  i,  never  v;  e.g.  Ma{ifu>£i  AtKifiosf 
IlovTi<tnK€s\  but  also  in  inscr.  AfKOfiosy  AcKovfM>£,  Stirrovfic.  Au* 
Justus  is  said  to  have  written  ibiiiui  for  giimiui,  we  are. 

The  dat.  abl.  plural  of  stems  in  u  probably  had  the  ending 
-llbns  in  all  originally,  which  some  retained  always;  e.g.  acHhus, 
arcnbns,  8cc. ;  (but  manllras,  exerdtXbus,  &c.) 

Similarly  dUpeus,  xnanciipem,  lilbeni  are  earlier  forms  than 
cUpens,  mandpem,  Ubeiui;  &c.    In  Vergil  ohitlpul  for  otetftpul. 

a.  Before  suffixes  not  conunencing  with  labials,  *  becomes  1 ; 
e.g.  comu-,  comlger;  gelu,  geUdus;  arcus,  ardteneiui;  &c. 

Cstfriltalem  (S,  C.  ^  Bacc,\  manttfeftiu  are  earlier  forms  than 
capltalem,  madiUiMtiu. 

3.  For  some  other  words  (e.g.  fnnas,  ftaiMr-is;  Tvl-sum,  Tdlo; 
&C.)  in  which  u  appears  to  have  been  only  a  transition  vowel,  see 
§  213.  5.    For  gerundus  &c.  see  §  618. 

Omission  :  The  suffixes  -dUo-,  -pUo-  were  shortened  to  -do-,  225 
-plo-  sometimes  in  prose;  e.g.  Asdanl  for  Ascnlaxil;  vlndam  for 
tTincnlum;  nndens for ntidUeiui  (Plant.);  herde  for  herdUe;  and 
often  in  verse;  e.g.  manlpliu,  drdus,  andnm,  perldnm,  oiftdum, 
spectftdum,  tomfidum;  &:c.  So  usually  asseda,  nomendator;  and 
always,  dladpUna,  simplus,  dnplus,  &c.  Lucretius  has  (once) 
coplftta  for  cOptUata.  Instances  of -glo-  are  rare,  e.g.  llglinus  for 
flgnllnuB  often ;  singlfiiiter  for  singtUftrlter  once  (Lucr.).  Plautus 
has  always  cdumen  for  (later)  cnlmen.    Comp.  §  2x8.  4. 


Character  :  as  above,  but  with  the  horizontal  Imes  sometimes  226 
very  short.    In  the  very  oldest  inscriptions  probably  before  500  u.c. 
another  form,  1 1,  is  found  frequently,  but  not  exclusively.    It  is  also 
conunon  in  the  cursive  writing  of  the  Pompeian  inscriptions,  though 

^  The  earliest  instance  Inflmo  in  an  inscription  of  the  year  613  u.  c. 
{Corp.  /.  R,  199),  which  everywhere  else  has  Inftimo,  is  perhaps  a  dip 
of  the  stonecutter. 
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6.  8  to  Greek  «> ;  e.g.  vSnum,  e^vos* 

7.  In  suffixes  5  to  c;  e.g.  legd,  Xeye;  legltd,  X/ycre;  g«n6rl8, 
ycWof ;  dext&r,  dcfirc/jo;;  &c.  Compare  also  mS-mlnl,  /ic-/toya 
(cf.  §  665). 

S  to  a ;  e.  g.  noxndzL,  oi^fia  (ovofwir-). 

«  (old  ft)  to  o;  legent-,  Xcyoi/r-;  &c. 

Substitution  :  i.  e,  for  radical  a  after  a  prefix,  is  found  before  931 
two  consonants  or  a  final  consonant,  or  r,  or  sometimes  other  single 
consonants;   e.g.  tracto,  detrecto;  v^xn,  ezpen;  cftno*  coxnloezi; 
p&ilo,  pep^rl;  gr&dior,  iiigrddior;  ice.  (§  204). 

a.  for  radical  0,  before  U;  e.g.  vello  compared  with  tuIsI; 
oceUus  for  ocoIoIub;  &c.  (§  213.  5):  and  after  y  in  vfeter,  yerto, 
&c.  (§  93). 

3.  for  suffixed  0  (§  213); 

(a)  before  r  followed  by  a  vowel,  or  after  1  before  other  single 
consonants;  e.g.  gendrls  from  genuB  (ycVor);  sodStas  from  sodua 
(stem  socio-) ;  8cc, 

(3)  before  two  consonants;  e.g.  fadendua  for  fiidimdiiB,  older 
fiEudondu8 ;  tempestas  from  tempos- ;  8cc. 

(c)  in  final  syllables;  e.g.  censue^re  for  censneront;  We  for 
mus  (illo-) ;  &c. 

4.  for  ae,  not  freiquent  till  in  and  after  third  century  after  Christ 
(see  §  262). 

Contraction,  Hiatus,  &c.: 

1.  e  +  e  to  8;  e.g.  del6yerunt,  ddlSnint;  ddlSySrat,  del&rat;33a 
deerat,  deesse,  deest  always  t6  dSrat,  dSsse,  d6st ;  n6  litaio  (old  for 
homo),  nSmo ;  prdhendo,  prendo ;  Sec. 

2.  e  +  1  to  e,  or  (especially  if  the  contraction  was  not  constant) 
ST;  e.g.  deleyisse,  deiesse;  dShlbeo,  dfibeo;  mone-ls,  monSs. 

deLi,  deinde,  ddnceps,  (never  imcpntracted  till  late) ;  dehlnc  as 
mcnosyllable  occasionally;  el  (also  «),  eldem  (dative),  often* 
So  also  rei,  spS,  Add,  dl5  &c.,  often  written  re,  spe,  fide,  die, 
In  Vergil,  &c.  also  aurS,  aurds,  aerS,  ferrel;  and  Greek  proper 
names  as  TerS,  Tliesel,.  Orplid,  Peiel^  &c.,  sometimes  written 
Terl,  &c. 

In  rilce  for  rejlce,  ddt  (Lucr.)  for  ejldt,  diui  (rarely  a  mono- 
syllable),  Pompiei  (voc.)  something  of  the  con;5onantal  sound  of  J 
m»iy  have  remained  (§  138).  Antelt  is  used  as  a  trochee,  the  e  beinj;; 
elided.     So  also  ante  ea  becomes  antea. 
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3.  e  before  a,  0,  u,  remained  usually  a  vowel,  and  without  con- 
tractixm;  e.g.moneas;  saxeo,  sazea,  saxeum;  eunt,  earn,  eo;  &c. 

But  in  the  following,  e  was  probably  pronounced  as  J,  so  as  not  to 
form  a  separate  syllable;  eodem,  eftdexn,  eaedexn,  ^undem  (Lucr.f 
Verg.) ;  alveo,  alvearia,  aureo,  anreft  ( Verg.)  \  osfareft,  cere&  (Hor.) ; 
alyeS,  atireo,  aurea,  anreft  (Ov.):  and  Greek  proper  names;  e.g. 
Idomeneos,  Pdleo,  Perseo,  Mnestheo;  &c.  After  the  Augustan  age 
this  use  was  confined  to  proper  names  and  the  cases  of  balteua, 
aureus,  alyeus. 

So,  in  comic  poets,  in  the  cases  of  the  foUowing  words,  meuB, 
deni,  eo,  earn  (both  the  pronoun  and  verb). 

It  is  contracted  in  neve,  nen;  ne-uter,  neuter;  &c  reroxsiui, 
mrsus;  and  probably  in  seonnim  (sometimes  written  sonram), 
deorsum;  omitted  in  n-uaqyam,  n-iltlqTam. 

Change  of  Quantity:   i.  in  roots;  e.g.  r«gere,  r8x  (rtg-);  '33 
tegere^  Mgula;  legere^  ISx  (1^-);  sddere,  sSdes;  liArus,  liSres. 

a.  lengthened,  as  a  means  of  inflexion;  e.g.  16go,  15gl ;  Mo,  6dl ; 
sMeo,  Bfidl ;  v&ilo,  y&il ;  dmo,  6mL 

3.  lengthened  in  compensation  for  the  extrusion  of  a  consonant; 
e.g.  dfinl  for  dficlnl;  sS-vIrl  for  sex-yirl;  dumStum  for  dajnectnm; 
&c.  In  ylclSs  for  yldexis;  ylcesl^ius  for  ylcensimus ;  HcrtSslafor 
Hortensla;  the  long  e  is  probably  due  to  ns.    Cf.  §  167.  a. 

4.  la  final  syllable  often  shortened;  e.g.  t^nA,  maid,  snpem6, 
infismS,  (compared  with  doctS,  &c.);  so  in  the  imperatives  cayfi, 
yldd;  (see  §  279)  ;  and  frequently  in  the  comic  poets,  in  verbs 
with  short  penult;  e.g.  tend,  move,  tac«,  mand,  vldS,  HaM,  juM. 

Monet,  amSt,  regCt,  (for  aonSt,  &c.) ;  terCs,  equfis,  &c.  (for 
terete,  &c.);  vidto  (foryidSsne);  compCe,  desfis  (for  comped-a,  &c.). 

In  the  ablative  of  -1  stems,  and  of  consonant  stems;  e.g.  nuhfi, 
prlnclpd,  the  final  syllable  was  probably  once  in  -6d;  e.g.  nubed, 
prlnclped.  The  earliest  forms  actually  found  in  inscriptions  are 
aSrld,  aire,  patre,  nomlnld,  dioyentionid ;  and,  in  and  after  the  time 
of  the  Gracclii,  e.g.  ytrtutel,  ealutel,  lud,  dedltlonl,  fontei,  onmei, 
parti,  yectlgalij  &c. 

Change  of  Quality:  1.  S  is  found  in  the  old  language,  in  234: 
many  places  where  an  I  is  found  later.  The  change  began  towards 
the  end  of  5th  century  u.c,  and  was  completed,  with  some  excep- 
tions, before  Plautus's  time  (Ritschl,  Opusc,  11.  623);  e.g.  gdmul,, 
ftiet,  dedet,  mereto,  tempestatebue,  csedete,  Fabredo,  &c.  for  simu], 
fttlt,  dedlt,  inento,  tempestaUbus,  cadltis,  Fabrlclua,  &c. 
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2.  6  IS  found  in  a  final  suffix,  where  1  is  found  before  s  or  d,  a 
being  according  to  Ritschl  (§  196)  the  earlier  vowel;  e,g.  ftieUe, 
CacUIs;  marft,  marli;  mace,  nia«is;  fortasse,  fortaasis;  pote,  potii ; 
aere,  aarid  (old  abl.  but  see  ^  233);  r9g«,  rSgia;  r6ge,  rtgla;  ama- 
Inra,  amalMurls;  amaMra,  amabarls;  fataaro,  fatearla;  cap6,  capli; 
&c 

3.  (is  changed  to  I,  in  a  final  syllable  to  which  a  letter  or 
syllable  (one  or  more)  is  suffixed ; — 

(^i)  either  if  e  be  final  and  the  suffix  begin  with  a  consonant ; 
lUe,  UUc  (for  UUoe);  lite,  Istlc  (for  latitoe);  tute,  tutlne,  tutlmat; 
rnvnce,  niinclne;  Hee  (i.e.  ale),  sidiine;  ande,  undlqiie;  Inde,  indldem; 
poste  (old  form  of  poit),  postidea ;  ante,  antidhao,  antioipo,  antiatea; 
iMne,  benlYOlua,  l>eiilgniui;  male,  mallficui,  Sec;  pave-,  paviduB; 
pade-,  pudlbimduB;  mlM-,  rublcunduB^  mono-,  monltus;  morde-, 
mordlcus ;  habe-,  habito;  pate-,  patibulum;  regd,  reglte,  regito;  forte, 
fortiter ;  radlce,  radidtna ;  babe-,  habHia. 

(In  nubSs,  eaarlis,  Sec;  amax^  aaiSs,  monBa,  &c.,  the  e  is  long, 
arising  from  contraction  with  the  initial  Yowel  of  the  suffix.  So 
origimlly  amet,  monSt ;  &c.) 

(b)  or,  if  e  be  not  final,  but  the  suffix  begin  with  a  vowel ; 
e.g.  alSs,  alltls;  pedds,  pedltis;  antlBtts,  antlstlta,  antlstltem ; 
tIblcSn,  ttbldnlB,  tlbldna;  agmfin,  agmXnis;  semfo,  semino;  mancepa, 
mandpem  (old  ma&cftpem);  biceps,  bloipltem;  vertex,  vertlcls; 
artifsx,  artiflclB ;  dftoem,  dedmns. 

But  S  remains  after  the  vowel  1,  or  before  r  (or  tr) ;  e.g.  arlSs, 
arletis;  tener^tenera;  pipdr,  pipfola;  aBsfe,  ansdrem;  regis,  regteis; 
genltor,  genStrix;  See;  or  if  the  suffix  begin  with  a  consonant ;* 
e.g.  ales  for  alet-s;  obses  (for  obaed-s);  lamella  (for  lamen-la) 
compared  with  lammlna;  nntrlmen,  nutrimentum  (but  nntrimlnla) ; 
aenex,  senectus;  pedes,  pedester;  potestas  compared  with  potia, 
pote ;  patens,  compared  with  patina ;  (comp.  viddn  for  vldSsne). 

Other  exceptions  are  rare;  e.g.  fsanisex,  fanisdcis;  seges,  seg6- 
tis ;  (Pudefado,  Sec.  are  not  complete  compounds,  as  is  evident  from 
the  accent  and  vowel  a  being  retained ;  e.g.  padef&ds). 

4.  Radical  (  changed  to  I  when  a  syllable  has  been  prefixed ; 
e.g.  ligo,  cdllgo,  diUgo,  Sec.  (but  inteUigo,  negldgo,  reldgo;  ocmtego. 
Sec);  riigo,  corrigo;  Amo,  adXmo;  sdco,  subaidviis;  tftneo,  retlneo; 
dgeo,  indXgeo;  prSmo,  opprlmo;  tdneo,  protlnua;  but  decern,  unde- 
dm,  where  the  penultimate  remains,  but  the  final  is  changed. 

But  not  before  r  or  two  consonants;  e.g.  refero,  consentio,*  Sec. 

5.  The  root  vowel  is  (apparently)  changed  firom  e  to  0  in  some 
derivatives;  e.g.  tigo,  tdga;  sfiqui,  sddus;  prdcari,  prdcua;  pendo, 
pondua;  terra,  extorris;  ifedre,  sors;  perhaps  rfigire,  rdgns.  Pro- 
bably the  a  is  directly  from  the  original  a. 
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oblique  cases;  e.g.  her!,  Yesperl,  ubi,  uti,  si;  &c.  3.  ist  and  2nd 
persons  sing.  peif.  ind.  active  aiid  present  infinitive  passive  of  all 
verbs,  and  2nd  pers.  sing,  imperative  active  of  1-  verbs  (e.g.  audlTl, 
aadlvlBtl,  audiil,  audi). 

Representation:  (i)  in  Greek,  i.  I  by  t,  e.g.  Galua  Liviiis,  235 
Vaios  Aifiios]   Claudius,  KXavfitoj;    Titus   OtacUlus,  Tiros  'Oicra- 
Kikios  (Polyb.);    Priscus,  TIpla-Kos;   Oplter,  'Onireop  (Dion.^H.); 
CapltoUum,    KawiTcoiXiov  (Strab.,    Dion.  H.,   Plut.);    KcariTioKivos 
(Dion.  H.,  Dio.  Cass.) ;  &c 

By  *;  e.g.  Capl^Uum,  KaTrcrc^tov  (Polyb.,  Strab.,  Plut),  Kam- 
TccXivos  (Diod.  S.,  Dion.  H.);  AtlUus,  'ArcXior  (Dion.  H.,  'AriXioff 
Diod.  S.);  Tlberls,  Tc/Septr  (Dion.  H.  but  Tlfiepis  Strab.,  D.  Cass.). 

In  inscriptions  are  sometimes  found  (besides  forms  with  t)  Tc-f 
^/pioff  (so  always  before  Tiberius'  adoption  by  Augustus.  Ditten- 
berger,  Herm.  Vl.  133),  AtVeSof,  Aofieriosi  and  others;  often 
KaircTcSikiovy  *0<^«XXtof  (but  also  in  Latin  Ophelllus),  \fyetav. 

By  v;  e.g.  Blbulus,  Bi5)3XoH(inscr.). 

By  a  in  suffixes;  e.g.  baclna,  pvKamj  (Polyb.). 

Sometimes  omitted,  e.g.  Deoimus,  AtKfios, 

2.  I  by  t;  e.g.  Capltollnus,  KamToikivos  (vide  supr.);  Alblnus, 
*A\pivos;  Sdplo,  SictTTtW  (Diod.  S.,  Appian,  Strabo);  TIbur,  Ti- 
fiovpa'^  Tarracdnam,  TappaKivav  (Strabo). 

By  »/;  c-g-  Sclplo,  ^KtjmcDV  (Plut.). 

(ii)  I.  of  Greek  t;  e.g.  KaXXijcX^y,  CalUdes;  Uaiyvlovy  Paeg- 
nluzn;  rpawcClTrjs,  trapesslta;  'AfidrfpiTrjs,  Abderltes;  Berts,  Thetis. 

2.  X  of  Greek  a  in  suffixes;  e.g.  fiaxava  (Dor.),  macblna;  rpv- 
rdpTij  trutXua;  Karmnf,  C&tXua;  8cc, 

3.  I  of  Greek  «;  e.g.  Trctponyj,  pirata;  NciXoy,  Nllus;  dXeiTm;^, 
allpta;  *Ai/rioxeia,  Antiocbla;  &c. 

4.  X  inserted  in  early  Latin  (cf.  §  220.  7)  between  kv,  x^t  H'^^ 
Crg.  IlpoKvrji  Froclne;  kvkpos,  c&dbius;  teclua,  rix^\  "^^^  v^vcu 

Correspondence:  i.  to  original  Indo-European  t;  and  to  a.  340 

2.  to  Greek  «;  e.g.  die-  tu-dlco,  causldlc-us,  dico,  hlKrj^ 
b€iKWfii ;  vlglntl,  €(KO(ri ;  do,  /cio),  icu/«6} ;  dl-vus,  redl-nare,  icKivrfj 
K\irvs ;  crl-brum,  cer-no,  Kptvo) ;  blemps,  ;^cq>i/  ;  firlo,  filoOi  xP*-^  * 
stlnguo,  stimulus,  a-rlyoa,  orty/iiy ;  trl-  (e.  g.  trla),  rpclsy  rpiros ; 
divus,  dies,  Siosy  €V'dia;  video,  vidl;  Id-,  tlBop]  sdndo,  crx*^-, 
t^X'f^iP*^®^  TTtXor;  firlgus,  piyos\  quls,  Ws;  vis,  tf  (cv-)»  vltex, 
vltls,  trvy ;  viola,  iov ;  &c. 

3.  to  Greek  e;  e.g.  In,  Indo  (old,  endo),  Intus,  cV,  tpdopy 
ivros ;  rlgo,  fip€x<o ;  strigUls,  arXeyyis ;  tlnguo,  rcyyo). 

4.  to  Greek  €t,  ot;  e.g.  Cdo,  fides,  nelBa ;  qules,  xetfwu,  jcomy ; 
"^liigo,  plc-tnra,  iroiidkos ;  linquo,  rellquus,  XeiVo),  XotTror. 
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5.  ,  to  Greek  a ;  e.g.  In-,  av  (Engl.  ««-) ;  digitus,  fiaicTvXor ; 
pinffUis,  nayvi ;  strlngo,  arpayy^vcA, 

6.  to 'Greek  o;  e.g.  clnis,  icows;  imber,  ofi^pos* 

Substitution  :   i.  I  for  ft  in  root  syllable  after  a  prefix,  before  24X 
a  single  consonant  (except  r),  and  before  ng;  e.g.  tango,  tetlgi; 
c&no,  condno;  f&cetus,  inflcetus;  pango,  Impingo;  &c.  (see  §  204). 

a.  (a)  I  for  older  5  in  many  words*  e.g.  dedit  for  dedSt;  &c. 
(see  §  234;. 

(B)  I  for  5  in  root  syllable  after  a  prefix;  e.g.  16go,  col- 
Ugo;  &c. 

^  (c)  Also  in  final  closed  suffix,  and  in  final  syllable  of  stem,  to 
which  a  letter  or  syllable  is  suffixed ;  either  if  e  be  final  and  the  suffix 
begin  with  a  consonant,  or  if  e  be  not  final,  but  the  suffix  begin  with  a 
vowel ;  e.g.  mard,  maris ;  lnd6,  Indldem ;  ales,  alltls ;  &c.  (see  §  234). 

3.  I  for  d  in  final  syllable  of  stem  before  a  single  consonant 
followed  by  a  vowel,  except  before  1  not  followed  by  1,  and  except 
before  r ;  e.g.  oardOn-  cardlnis ;  lK>no-  lK>nItas ;  &c.  (see  §  213.  5). 

4.  I  for  fL  in  final  syllable  of  stem,  but  before  m,  p,  f,  not  until 
last  century  of  republic ;  e.g.  coma-  cornlger ;  nuudmus  for  mazti- 
znus ;  &c.  (see  §  224). 

5.  I  appears  to  have  been,  at  least  in  many  words,  preceded  by 
5,  or  el  both  in  root  syllables  and  suffixes,  sometimes  by  both 
(see  §§  265,  268). 

6.  I  for  al:  possibly  in  the  dat.  plur.  of  a-  stems:  e.g.  musls  for 
znusals.    See  §  257. 

7.  I  for  »  in  root  syllable  after  a  prefix;  e.g.  qussro,  Inqulro; 
»quus,  Iniquus;  &c.;  csado,  cecldl;  &c.  (§  262). 

Contraction,  Hiatus,  &c.  :  i.  l+l,  if  one  be  long,  is  con-  242 
tracted  to  I;  e.g.  dil,  dl;  consiUl,  oonsill;  petUt,  petit;  audlis, 
audls;  andivletl,  audisti;  si  vis,  1^;  nihil  (ne  bnum),  nil;  mihi, 
n^;  8cc.  If  both  are  short,  one  is  dropped;  e.g.  fugiis,  fggis;  egregl- 
ior,  egreglor;  navi-ihus  navlbus;  etc.  (cf.  §  144).  But  tibUcen 
tiblcen. 

2.  1  before  other  vowels  usually  remained.  It  absorbed  a 
succeeding  vowel  in  biga  for  bJJUga;  fili  for  filie;  sis  for  sles; 
xnftgis  for  magios;  dnris-simus  for  duriOs-imus ;  &c.,  in  which 
comparatives  1  is  perhaps  properly  long ;  comp.  /ScXt^ZJwi',  PtXTtoya ; 
&c.    (On  minor  see  §  245.) 
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Change  of  Quantity:   i.  in  root  syllable ;  e.g.  Ubet,  llber,  ^^ 
Ubertas;  fld68,  perfldni,  fldo,  f(Bdni;  Bosplotre,  siuiplclo;   die-, 
male-dlc-ufl,  dico;  ar-blt-er,  per-DIt5re;  Uqyor,  also  Uq^or  (once\ 
UqylduB  and   liqvldus  (Lucret.  IV.   1*59,    "liquidis  et  llquida 
crassis");  UqTftre,  UaTfire,  K(1t1. 

a.  in  final  syllables;  e.g.  audit  for  audit;  AX  for  sit  (Het); 
vellt  for  veUt ;  also  sometimes  audlverls  for  audlTerls  (perf.  subj. 
see  Book  II). 

3.  final  I  is  shortened  in  nlal,  qnasl  (comp.  slquldem),  and  fre- 
quently in  mllil,  tlbl,  BibI,  nbl  (always  ticubl,  nioubl,  Qblvis,  but 
ublque),  ibi  (but  ibidem,  alibi).    So  utlnam,  ntlque,  from  utl. 

In  Plautus  also  dftrl,  p&tl,  Udul;  dMI,  stdtl;  Tdnl,  ftbl,  are 
found  with  I  short. 

Change  of  Quality:   i.  to  0  before  a  or  0  or  1;  e.g.  mei,  244 
meo,  compared  with  mis  (old  gen.),  mlM;  queo,  (lueam,  from  qul-re; 
60,  earn,  from  Ire ;  enm,  earn,  compared  with  is,  id.    (But  audiam, 
audio,  audiit;  &c.)    Perhaps  the  e  is  even  here  prior  to  the  L 

a.    1i  is  found,  from  stems  (apparently)  in  e  or  1,  in  early  Latin 
before  m,  f ;  e.g.  test!-,  testiUnonium;  pout!-,  pontftfex;  cami-,  . 
camufex;  d5c6-,  ddcllmentum;  m5n6-.  mdnftmentum.    The  forms 
with  I,  e.g.  testlxnoiiluni  are  later  (cf.  §  aa4). 

3.  For  change  of  1  to  J  see  §  14a. 

4.  For  e  instead  of  i,  before  r,  see  §  184.  3,  569,  656. 

Omission  :  i.  1  in  suffixes  is  often  omitted  between  two  conso-^s 
nants;  e.g.  facultas  for  facUitas;  misertnm  for  xniseiitum;  puertia 
(Hor.)  for  pueritia;  postus  (Vei^g.)  for  positui;  replictus  (Verg.) 
for  repUcltus;  audacter  for  audftdter  (Quint  i.  6.  17);  propter  for 
proplter;  fert  for  ferit;  volt  for  volit;  eit  for  Mlt;  valde  for  yalide; 
caldus  (Augustus)  for  calldui;  soldus  (Hor.)  for  solidui;  lanma 
"for  laxnmiua;  aluxniius  for  alumlnus;  tignum  compared  with  tigU- 
lum;  tegmen  for  teglmen;  probably  benftdum,  &c.  (in  Plant,  Ter^ 
Phsedr.)  for  benlfldum;  &c. 

a.  In  the  nom.  sing,  of  -1  nouns,  but  rarely  after  a  diort 
syllable ;  e.  g.  an  for  artls ;  fereuB  for  ferwvtis ;  Arpinfts  for  Arplnfttls ; 
xnendax  for  mendads;  nuz  for  nftds;  &c.  (see  Book  II). 

3.  A  radical  i  is  omitted  in  surgo  for  surrlgo;  porgo  for  porrlgo ; 
pergo  for  perrlgo ;  purgo  for  purlgo ;  jurglum  for  Jurlgium  (Jus, 
agere) ;  8urpdre'^(Luc.,  Hor.)  for  snrrlpere. 

4.  In  minor,  minus,  I  is  apparently  dropped  (for  mln-ior,  mlniu8]|. 
Insertion:  1. 1  is  apparently  inserted  between  consonant  stems, 

and  derivative  suffixes,  e.g.  ftUtus  from  &l-«re;  teglmen  from  ttJg-fire; 
ftOlOnlcus  from  fUlto- ;  bSrGdltas  from  MrM- ;  &c.    But  see  §  746. 
a.    in  words  from  Greek.    See  above,  §  239,  5. 
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■"     -  '       '  1 ' 

This  diphthong  is  found  in  inscriptions  in  a  few  words  regularly 
before  the  seventh  century  u.c,  and  frequently  until  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  same.  Afterwards  a  became  exclusively  used  in  its  place. 
Thus  Fourlus,  Loucanam,  Loucina,  abdoucit,  ploununa,  poloucta. 
poubUcoxn,  pious,  Jons,  Jousit  (jussit),  Joudex,  Jourauto,  noundlnum* 
Instances  of  long  u  before  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  are  rare; 'e.g. 
Juno,  Junone,  Ludoxn,  Lucius,  in  some  of  the  earliest  inscriptions. 

EU. 

SouNix:  probably  pronounced  as  a  diphthong.   So  in  Italian,  25a 

History  :  This  diphthong  is  found  in  very  few  Latin  words,  253 
viz.   heu,   heus;    neu   (for  neve);    sen  (for  give);    ceu;   neuter^ 
for  ne  uter.     Neutlquam  (ntltiquam?)  has  first  syllable  short 

It  is  otherwise  found  only  to  represent  the  Greek  6v;  e.g.  Eupt-  254 
vtSrjs,  Euripides;  Evpos,  Eurus;  Pseudulus  from  ^evdwj  &c. 

AI. 

Sound:  probably  diphthongal;  viz.  that  of  a  broad  English  /f  255 
i.e.  as  fli  in  ^  (=^^j). 

History:  This  diphthong  is  found  almost  excluavdy  in  the  256 
inscriptions  older  than  the  seventh  century  u.c.  in  words  afterwards 
spelt  v^ith  ».  Thus  in  root  syllables  we  find  aidllis,  aide,  alrld  (i.e. 
sere),  praidad  (prsBda),  quaistores,  praitor,  Aimllius,  aiquom.  Some 
instances  are  found  in  later  inscriptions  both  republican  and 
imperial,  chiefly  in  proper  names,  especially  Aimllius,  Caicilius: 
also  Caisar,  pralfectus;  &c.  In  final  syllables  it  is  found  fre- 
quently in  republican  and  imperial  inscriptions  in  the  genitive  and 
dative  singular,  rarely  in  the  nominative  plural,  of  stems  in  a, 
chiefly  proper  names,  but  also  others;  e.g.  feudundal,  colonial, 
maTsumai,  deal,  Manliai,  Agrippai;  &c.  So  frequently  (making 
ai  two  long  syllables)  in  Plautus  and  Ennius:  Lucretius  and  Vergil 
appear  to  have  adopted  the  form  as  an  archaism,  or  in  imitation  of 
Ennius. 

Change  of  Quality:  In  the  dat.  abl.  plural  of  -a  stem  25, 
probably  the  oHgmal  form  was  -ais.  as  in  Oscan.    In  inscriptions  are 
found  only  -els,  and  -Is  (§  a66). 

AE. 

Sound:   the  diphthong  formed  by  these  two  vowels  would  258 
approach  nearly  to  the  sound  of  a  in  bat  lengthened. 
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Representation:  (i)  i.  in  Greek  by  a«;  e.g.  iEmillus  (see  ^59 
however  §  256),  At/itXiof;    JEbutius,    AijSovTtos;    Eseso,    Kato-coi;; 
Caesax,  Kata-ap ;  iEqui,  At/cot  (Strabo) ;  &c. 

a.  Rarely  by  c;  e.g.  Caclllus,  Kc^ciXtos  (cf.  §262);  Csecina, 
Ke/ciW?  (Plut.  but  KaiKivas,  D.  Cass.).  This  c  is  not  found  in  in- 
scriptions till  the  second  century  p.  Ghr.  at  earliest.  (Dittenberger.) 

(ii)  I.  of  Greek  at;  e.g.  Alvtlas,  iEneaaj  UavaiTios,  Pansetlus; 
AaKedaifKov,  LacedSBmon;  aiyis,  Agis;  Ilatai/,  FsBan;  alBr^p,  »tlier; 
&c. 

a.  of  Greek  o;  e.g.'Acr/^aTrtos  (Dor.),  JBsculaplus  (an  old  geni- 
tive AiBdapl  is  found) ;  TroXXa^,  palex,  (also  pelex). 

3.   of  Greek  77;  e.g.  o-/o;i/)7,  scaena. 

Correspondence:    to  Greek  ai\    e.g.  sBstas,   sestus,   aX6<o^  26c 
al6rjp\  Isevus,  Xaio^ ;  8C8BVU8,  (TKcu6i\  SBVUin,  ala)v<,  aUs  (Att.  del). 

Substitution  :  for  ai,  which  however  b'ngered  beside  sa.  JE  is  261 
found  first  in  the  S.C.  de  Bacc.  in  SEdem,  where  in  all  other  words 
(aiquom,  Duelonal,  halce,  tabelal,  data!)  ai  is  retained.  JR  \i  very 
rare  in  inscriptions  before  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  but  after  that 
time  is  almost  exclusively  used  in-  all  the  longer  and  more  important 
inscriptions;  e.g.  the  laws,  the  Mon.  Ancyr.  &c. 

»,  for  e  and  «,  is  rare  in  inscriptions  bcf(»e  (at  least)  the  and 
cent,  after  Christ.     It  is  frequent  in  MSS. 

Change  of  Quality:  i.  to  e  both  in  root  and  final  syllable.  2^2 
A  few  instances  occur  in  very  old  inscriptions;  e.g.  Victorie,  For- 
tune, Diane:  so  also  occasionally  in  rustic  language  noted  by  Varro, 
edus  for  lisedus,  Meslus  for  Btosius;  Cecilius  pretor,  ridiculed  by 
Lucilius.  But  instances  in  inscriptions  (except  the  Pompeian  wall 
inscriptions),  are  not  numerous  till  in  and  after  third  century  afttr 
Christ;  e.g.  prefectus,  presentl,  aqua,  patrie,  &c. 

2.  to  I  in  root  syllables  after  a  prefix,  e.g.  csedo,  con<^do;  Isedo, 
illido;  qus9ro,  recLuiro;  sdstiuno,  ezistumo;  sequus,  inlquus;  &c. 


01,  OE. 

Sound:  ol  nearly  as  in  English;  e.g.  voice^  &c.:  oe  was  also  263 
probably  sounded  as  a  diphthong. 

Change  of  Quality :  Words  with  tl  in  the  root  syllable  2^4 
were  in  the  older  language  written  wdth  oi  or  ob;  and  words  with 
ce  in  the  root  syllable  were  also  earlier  written  with  oL 

In  inscriptions  ol  is  rarely  found  so  late  as  the  first  century  before 
Christ:  «  (though  probably  as  old  as  Plautus)  is  little  found  in 
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inscriptions  before  the  first  century  B.C.:  u  is  found  in  their  place  in 
and  after  the  time  of  the.  Gracchi. 

1.  ol,  OB  to  u;  e.g.  olno,  ceniui,  unus;  otnyorsei,  unlyersl; 
plolnune,  plcsra,  plurlml,  plura;  coxnolnexn,  moinldplels,  moonia, 
modnlundsa,  InmoBnes  for  oommunem,  xnunioiplls,  mnxiia,  munlunda, 
immuneB;  xnolro,  xnoBnim,  murum;  oitUe,  OBtantur,  OBtier  for  utile, 
utantur,  uti;  colra,  coiraylt,  ooara,  coaraylt,  ciira,  curaylt;  loidoB, 
loBdoB,  ludoB;  &c. 

2.  oi  to  ob;  e.g.  foidere,  foideratel,  fosdere,  foBderatl;  colpint, 
codpint,  GoiliuB,  CoaUus. 

3.  some  other  changes  are,  nodnum  afterwards  non;  loBbertas, 
llbertas;  oboddio  from  audio. 

4.  In  final  syllables,  hoice,  hole,  quol  (also  quoiel),  quoique 
are  early  forms  of  hulc,  cul,  culque:  pUimuKB  poploB,  for  pUnmnl 
popull  (gen.  sing.?),  pike-^rmed  tribe;  FeBcennliLOB  for  feBcenninl 
(nom.  pi.);  ab  oloes  for  ab  illis. 


EL 

I.    This  diphthong  is  found  in  inscriptions  older  than  the  aes 
Gracchi  in  the  following  forms,  in  which  I  occurs  later.     (The 
S.  C.  de  Bacc.  has  rarely  I,  frequently  el.) 

(a)   a  few  root  syllables;  e.g.  leiber,  deivua,  delcere,  celvlB. 

(J?)  dative  singular  of  consonant  nouns;  e.g.  Apolenel,  Junonel, 
vlrtutei,  Jovel.  Frequently  also  in  inscriptions  later  than  the 
Gracchi,  in  which  I  also  is  found.  The  dative  in  e  is  also  found, 
and  more  frequently  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  inscriptions. 

(r)  nominative  plural  of  0  stems;  e.g.  foideratel,  lei.  After 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi  both  1  and  el  are  frequent.  Earlier  forms 
were  5s,  5,  and  ob  (see  Book  ii). 

(d)  dative  and  ablative  plural  of  0  stems;  e.g.  eels  (S.  C.  de 
Bacc),  also  Yobeis.  -eis  is  frequently  found  in  this  case  after  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi.  Both  -la  and  -eis  occur  also  from  -a  stems 
since  that  period,  but  apparently  before  that  period  no  instance 
of  those  cases  occurs. 

(e)  also  in  the  datives  and  adverbs  sibei,  tlbei,  ubel,  Ibel,  eel, 
nei,  utei;  in  which  e  was  probably  a  still  older  form. 

a.    In  prae- Augustan  inscriptions  later  than  the  Gracchi  it  is  266 
found  instead  of  and  beside  an  earlier  I,  or  e  in  the  classes  num- 
bered below  (^),  (b). 
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{a)  in  some  root  syllables;  e.g.  deicere,  deixerlt  also  (dicere, 
&c.);  promelserlt,  elre,  adeltur,  conscreiptum,  yeita,  leltia,  leiteras, 
meilltes,  feilia,  Telburtls,  els,  eisdem  (nom.  plur.). 

(3)  in  suffixes;  e.g.  ServeUiua,  gentelles,  amelcoruiD^  dlad- 
plelna,  peregrelnus,  fiigiteiyus,  peteita  (for  petita),  znareitus,  &c. 

(f)  occasionally,  but  not  frequently,  as  the  characteristic  vowel 
of  the  fourth  conjugation;  e.g.  audeire,  veneire,  &c. 

{d)  in  infin.  pass,  not  commonly  till  Cicero's  time;  e.g.  darel, 
Bolyel,  posslderei,  agei,  &c. 

{e)  in  perfect  (for  an  older  1  or  sometimes  e);  e.g.  obelt,  fecel, 
poselyei,  dedelt,  &c. 

(/)   other  verbal  forms;  e.g.  nolei,  faxBela,  selt,  &c. 

(^)  also  rarely  in  the  ablative  from  consonant  and  1  nouns;  e.g. 
Tirtutel,  fontei,  &c. 

(Jj)   nom.  and  ace.  plur.  of  1  stems;  e.g.  cmmeiB,  tnrrelB,  &c. 

(t)  genitive  singular  of  0  stems;  e.g.  colonel,  damnatel  (one  or 
two  instances  occur  a  little  before  the  Gracchi). 

3.    El  is  but  occasionally  fo«nd  in  post-Augustan  inscriptions. 

In  the  Fast.  TriumpL  Capit.  (C.  J.  R.  i.  453  sqq.)  cir.  720  u.c. 
the  ablative  plur.  is  ahnost  always  in  -els;  e.g.  Etmscels,  Oallels,  &c. 

Gorssen's  conclusion  is,  that  in  the  root  syllable  of  the  words  "^^i 
delTa,  lelber,  delcere,  celvia,  in  the  dat.  abl.  plur.  of  -o  stems  and 
probably  of  -a  stems,  and  in  the  locative  forms,  as  sel,  utel,  &c.,  el  was 
a  real  diphthong;  in  all  other  cases  it  expressed  the  transition  vowel 
between  I  and  6  {Ausspr.  i.  719.  788.  ed.  a).  As  a  diphthong  its 
sound  would  be  nearly  that  of  the  English  a;  e.g.  fate, 

Ritschl's  view  of  the  relations  of  S,  el  and  I  is  as  follows  (Opttsc.  268 
II.  6z6) :  "  First  period  (5th  century  u.c.  to  and  into  the  6th). 
Predominance  of  e  in  place  of  the  later  1,  and,  in  fact,  botJi  of 
S  for  I  and  of  S  for  I.  Second  period  (6th  century).  Transition  of 
e  to  1  (so  far  as  e  was  changed  at  all),  S  changing  to  I  absolutely, 
but  5  to  I  with  this  modification,  that  where  in  the  case  of  S  the 
pronunciation  noticeably  inclined  to  1,  the  habit  was  gradually 
adopted  of  writing  el.  Third  period  (ist  decad  of  the  7th  century). 
Accius  extends  this  mode  of  writing  to  every  I  without  exception, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  thorough  distinction  of  I  from  I,  in  connexion . 
with  his  theory  of  doubling  a,  e,  u  to  denote  the  long  vowel. 
Short  I  remains  unaltered.  Fourth  period.  Lucilius,  recognising  the 
arbitrary  and  irrational  character  of  this  generalisation,  confines  the 
writing  el  to  the  cases  where  I  inclines  to  8.  Short  1  remains  un- 
affected by  this  also." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
OF   LATIN  WORDS  and  SYLLABLES, 


A  Latin  word  may  commence  with  any  vowel  or  diphthong,  269 
semivowel,  or  single  consonant. 

But  of  combinations  of  consonants  the  following  only  are  in 
Latin  found  as  initial ;  viz. 

I.  an  explosive  or  f  followed  by  a  liquid;  i.e.  pi,  pr;  ML,  T)r; 

d,  cr;  gl,  gr;  tr;  fl,  fr:  but  not  U,  dl,  dr; 

e.g.  plaudo,  precor;  blandus,  brevls;  clamo,  cradus;  globus, 
gravis;  tralio;  fluo,  frendo.  ^pmsiis  is  possibly  an  exception  (cf. 
§  155) ;  other  words  in  dr  are  Greek  or  foreign ;  e.  g.  drachma,  draco, 
Drolds.) 

a.  8  before  a  sharp  explosive,  with  or  without  a  following 
liquid;  viz.  sp,  spl,  spr;  sc,  scr;  st,  str; 

e.g.  spemo,  splendeo,  sprevl;  sclo,  scribo;  sto,  strao.  Also 
stlls,  afterwards  lis.     No  instance  of  sd  is  found. 

3.  gn  was  found  in  Qnseus  and  in  some  other  words;  e.g.  gna- 
rus,  gnavns,  gnosco,  gnascor,  but  the  forms  with  g  are  almost  con- 
fined to  the  early  language  (§  129.  3), 

4.  The  semi-consonant  v  is  also  found  after  an  initial  q  or  s; 

e.  g.  qvos,  Bvavls  (§  89) :  and  in  Plautus  scio,  dies  are  pronounced 
scjo,  djes  (§  14a). 

A  Latin  word  may  end  with  any  vowel  or  diphthong,  but  with  270 
only  a  few  smgle  consonants;  viz.  the  liquids  1,  r,  the  nasals  m,  n, 
the  sibilant  s,  one  explosive,  t.     A  few  words  end  with  to,  c,  d. 

Of  these,  b  occurs  only  m  three  prepositions,  ab,  ob,  sub. 

c  only  where  a  subsequent  letter  has  fallen  away;  e.g.  die,  due, 
fae,  lac,  ae,  nee,  nunc,  tunc,  and  the  pronouns  hie,  illic,  istie  (for 
^ce,  dace,  face,  lacte,  atque,  neque,  nunce,  tunee,  hice,  illice,  Istlce). 

d  only  in  baud,  ad,  apud,  sed;  and  the  neuters  of  certain  pro- 
nouns; e.g.  illud,  istud,  quod,  quid.  In  the  earliest  language  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  characteristic  of  the  ablative  singular;  e.g. 
bonod  patared,  &c.  (§  160.  6). 
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vowel  before  1  is  5  or  ft,  not  I  or  6,  as  before  n  &c.  (§  176.  a). 
So  *  remains  before  two  consonants  (§  234.  3.  h), 

a.  Consonants  are  affected  by  the  consonants  /o!lo<ivmg;  e.g. 
scrlbtUB  is  changed  to  scriptus,  the  pronunciation  being  scrlpt-tus, 
not  8crib-tus  or  scrl-Mus.  ^Even  in  the  few  cases  where  a  conso- 
nant is  aflfected  by  the  preceding  consonant,  the  combination  of  the 
two  (or  more  consonants)  in  the  same  syllable  is  presumed;  e.g. 
dlYldtum  could  not  have  been  dlvld-tum  or  it  would  not  have  become 
diYlssum  or  divlsuza). 

3.  A  syllable  with  a  short  vowel  is  treated  as  long,  if  two 
consonants  yo//(!)<M;  the  vowel.  This  means  that  though  the  vowel  is 
short,  the  aggregation  of  consonants  occupies  as  much  tune  in  pro- 
nouncing, as  if  the  vowel  were  long.  The  exception  to  this  rule  of 
prosody,  which  a  mute  and  liquid  form,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  division  of  syllables;  e.g.  patris  cannot  be  divided  into 
patr-ri8  but  into  pat-trls  (where  the  double  t  represents  not  twice 

,  t  but  the  two  halves  of  one  t,  §§  9.  15). 

4.  A  vowel  is  otten  lengthened  to  compensate  for  the  extrusion 
of  a  consonant  follo<iving  (§  ^5).  The  consonant  must  therefore 
belong  to  the  preceding  vowel,  or  that  vowel  could  not  be  entitled 
to  the  compensation.  The  so-called  compensation  is  in  truth  a  natural 
phonetic  effect  of  the  effort  to  pronounce  a  difficult  combination  of 
letters. 

The  division  of  syllables  in  (writing,  which  is  found  in  inscrip-  274 
tions  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  u.c.  and  the  MSS.  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century  after  Christ^  or  earlier  (if  any),  is  (though 
not  quite  invariably)  as  follows; 

I.  Where  a  single  consonant  is  between  two  vowels  the  division 
is  before  it;  e.g.  dede  |  rlt,  protu  |  lerlnt,  pubU  |  ce,  ma  |  num,  &c. 

a.  Where  two  consonants  come  together  the  division  is  between 
them;  e.g.  op  |  tlma,  res  |  ponsum,  Ig  I  nota,  prsss  |  to,  tran  |  sisse, 
&c. 

3.  Where  three  consonants  come  together  the  division  is  after 
the  first  two,  unless  the  second  and  third  be  a  mute  and  liquid,  in 
which  case  the  division  is  before  both;  e.g.  Vols  |  cl,  abs |  cedimus, 
cons  I  pexisset,  obs  |  tinati,  Quinc  |  Uas,  cunc  |  ta;  Ins  |  tructo, 
cas  I  trls,  pos  |  tremo. 

4.  The  letter  x  is  treated  as  a  single  consonant;  e.g.  enl  [  xa, 
di  I  zit,  pro  I  zumus. 

^  See  Mommsen,  Livi  Cod.  Veron,  p.  163—166.  Mon.  Ancyr. 
p.  i45»    Stadtrecht  d,  Salpensa,  &c.  p.  505.  • 
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(It  is  obvious  that  if  the  division  in  pronunciation  takes  place  in 
the  middle  of  a  consonant,  the  writing  cannot  mark  this  accurately. 
That  the  preference  was  given  to  the  second  half  of  the  consonant 
is  no  doubt  due  to  tne  fact,  that  in  the  case  of  p,  k,  t  the  distinctive 
power  of  the  sound  consists  entirely,  and  in  b,  g,  d  considerably, 
m  the  slight  puff  or  explosion  which  follows  the  separation  of  the 
organs  (cf.  §  5  7).  When  three  consonants  occur  together,  the  vmting 
conforms  better  to  what  is  above  shewn  to  have  been  the  pronuncia- 
tion.) 

The  early  inscriptions  avoided  division  of  a  word  altogether. 
Augustus  (Suet.  Aug,  87)  wrote  the  superabundant  letters  over  or 
under  the  word.  MSS.  in  the  sixth  century  (e.g.  the  Florentme 
MS.  of  the  Digest)  began  to  follow  Priscian's  rules,  which  were 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks;  e.g.  perfe  |  otos,  1 1  gnomlnla,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

QUANTITY   OF  SYLLABLES ^ 

That  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  Quantity  of  Sylla-  275 
bles  is  often  called  Prosody^  a  term  which  the  ancients  applied  prin- 
cipally to  accentuation. 

If  the  voice  dwells  upon  a  syllable  in  pronouncing  it,  it  is  called 
a  long  syUable:  if  it  passes  rapidly  over  it,  it  is  called  a  short 
syllable. 

Long  syllables  are  marked  in  granunars  by  a  straight  line  over 
the  vowel:  thus,  atldl 

Short  syllables  are  marked  by  a  curved  line  over  the  vowel: 
thus,T6g6. 

Two  short  syllables  are  considered  to  occupy  the  same  time  as 
one  long  syllable. 

A  syllable  is  long  or  short,  either  because  it  contains  a  -vofiuel 
naturally  long  or  short;  or  on  account  of  the  position  of  its  vowel. 


^  Much  use  in  this  chapter  has  been  made  of  Luc  Mtlller's  Dc  re 
mttrica. 
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i.    Quantity   of  vowels    not   in   the   last  syllable  of  276 
a  word. 

I.  All  diphthongs  are  long  (except  before  another  vowel);  e.g. 
aurum;  deinde;  &c. 

a.  AH  vowels  which  have  originated  from  contraction  are 
long;  e.g.  c5go  for  c6-&go,  momentum  for  mOvImentnm,  tiblcen  for 
Ubn-cen;  &c. 

3.    The  quantity  of  the  radical  syllables  of  a  word  is  generally 
preserved  in  composition  or  derivation,  even  when  the  vowel  is     ^ 
changed;  e.g.  m&ter,  m&terxms;  c&do,  Indtdo;  caido,  ln(^do;  &mo, 
&mor,  dmlcus,  Inlmlcos ;  &c. 

Some  exceptions  will  be  found  under  the  several  vowels,  and  as 
regards  red  and  prod  (pro),  under  D  (§  160.  7,  8). 

So  also  almost  always  where  the  members  of  a  compound  word 
may  be  treated  as  separate  words,  as  qu&propter,  mScum,  aliOqut 
agricultura.  But  we  have  slqnldem  and  quandOqiildem  (from  si 
and  quandS);  and  for  the  compounds  of  uM,  iM,  see  §  243.  31. 

For  the  quantity  of  root  vowels  no  rule  can  be  given.  The 
quantity  of  inflexional  or  derivative  affixes  is  given  in  Books  II.  III. 

Greek  words  usually  retain  in  Latm  their  own  quantity. 


ii.    Quantity  of  vowels  in  the  last  syllable  of  a  word.  277 

(A)  Monosyllables  are  long. 

Except 

(a)  The  enclitics  qu6,  n6,  v6,  which  are  always  appended  to 
other  words. 

(b)  Words  ending  with  b,  d,  t;  e.g.  ftb,  Bill),  6b;  &d,  Id;  ftt, 
et,  tdt,  fiet,  d&t;  &c. 

(c)  Sb  (tJbou  art),  fftc,  Iftc,  n6c,  ffil,  mfil,  v61,  ftn,  In,  ISr,  p6r, 
tdr,  vir,  c6r,  qnis  (nom.  sing.),  Is,  bis,  cUb,  6b  (a  bone).  The 
nom.  masculine  lilc  is  not  frequentiy  short.     (Ss  in  Plant,  Ter.) 

(B)  In  polysyllables,  278 
1.     a  and  6  (and  Greek  f)  final  are  short. 
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Except  a  in 

{a)    Abl.  sing,  of  nouns  with  a-  stem;  e.g.  mnsa. 

Qi)    Imperative  ang.  act.  of  verbs  with  a-  stem;  e.g.  ain9b 

(f)  Indeclinable  words;  e.g.  ergft,  Intrft,  quadra«l2it& ;  but 
put&  (Pers.  and  Mart.),  lt&,  4ui&,  ej&. 

(S)  Greek  vocatives  from  nominatives  in  fts ;  e.g.  Aeneft,  Pallft: 
and  Greek  nom.  sing,  of  a-  stems;  e.g.  Electr&.  Cf.§§  47*-  473* 

Except  e  in  279 

{a)  Gen.  dat.  abl.  ang.  of  nouns  withe- stems;  e.g.  fiadS; 
so  also  hOdie. 

(^)  Imperative  sing.  act.  of  verbs  with  e-  stems;  e.g.  monS; 
but  in  cave  (Hor.  Ov.),  and  vide  (Phaedr.  Pers.)  it  is  sometimes 
short  (§  ^Z2,.  4). 

(f)  Adverbs  from  adjectives;  with  o-  stems;  e.g.  doct9,  to 
wnich  add  fBre,  fermS,  ohS;  but  bene,  maid,  infemd,  supemd; 
tdmSre  is  only  found  before  a.  vowel.  Mactd,  probably  an  ad- 
verb, also  has  e  short 

{d)  Greek  neut.  pi.;  e.g.  tempS,  pelag6;  fem.  sing,  crambe, 
Circe ;  masc.  voc.  AlcldS. 

2.     1,  0,  Xi  final  are  long.  s8o 

Except  1  in 

{a)    mllil,  tlM,  8ll)i,  uM,  IM,  in  which  1  is  common, 
and  quftsi,  nlat     (See  §  a43«  3«) 

(3)  Greek  nom.  ace.  neuters  ang.;  e.g.  slnapl:  vocatives;  e.g. 
Pari,  AmarylU:  rarely  dat  sing.  MinoidL 

Except  5  in  281 

{a)  cit6,  Irnmd,  mod5  (and  compounds),  dud,  eg5,  c6dd  and 
endtt  (old  form  pf  In).  Rarely  ergtt.  Martial,  Juvenal,  &c., 
have  Intrtt,  porrd,  serO,  octtt,  &c. ;  mode  has  sometimes  final  o 
long  in  Lucretius  and  earlier  poets. 

(3)  In  the  present  tense  of  the  verbs  add,  nesdd,  put6,  void,  used 
parenthetically,  o  is  sometimes  short:  and  occasionally  in  and 
after  the  Augustan  age  in  other  verbs  with  short  penult;  e.g. 
rogd,  vet5,  nuntid,  ol>secrd.  Instances  of  other  parts  of  the 
verb  or  of  long  penults  are  rarer ;  e.g.  eatd,  c»dltd,  oderd,  da^d, 
tendd,  toUd,  credd. 
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(c)  In  Nominatives  of  Proper  names  with  consonant  stems  6 
is  conmion,  e.g.  PoUlo,  S(aplo,  Cflrio,  Naso;  sometimes  vlrgtt, 
nemd,  hoind,  and  other  appellatives  in  Martial,  Juvenal,  &a 

Datives  and  ablatives  in  o  are  never  short,  except  the  ablative 
gerund  once  or  twice  in  Juvenal  and  Seneca. 

3.  Final  syllables  ending    in    any    other    single    conso^  282 
nant  than  8  are  short. 

But  the  final  syllable  is  long  in 

(a)  all  cases  of  illlc,  Istlc,  except  the  nom.  masc. 

(b)  all  compounds  of  par,  e.g.  disp&r,  compSx. 

(c)  al6c,  USn. 

(d)  fit,  petnt,  and  their  compounds  (and  of  course  it,  petit  as 
contracted  perfects). 

(e)  some  Greek  nominatives  in  -er;  e.g.  cratSr,  diaracter,  aSr, 
atliSr;  and  some  cases  in  -n;  e.g.  slrSn  (nom.),  JEuefin  (ace), 
EudldSn  (ace),  epigrammatOn  (gen.  pi.) ;  &c. 

4.  Of  the  final  syllables  in  s,  283 

as,  OS,  es,  are  long* 
Except 

{a)    &11&S  (probably);  exds;  compOs,  ImpSs;  p6n6s. 

(b)  nom.  sing,  in  -es  of  nouns  vdth  consonant  stems,  which 
have  6tis,  Itls,  Idis,  in  genitive,  e.g.  sSsSs,  miles,  ol>s6s:  but 
parlSs,  abiSs,  ariSs,  CSrSs. 

(c)  compounds  of  es  (from  sum),  e.g.  abSs. 

(d)  some  Greek  words ;  e.g.  ni&s  (nom.),  crater&s  (ace.  pi.)  ; 
Delds  (n.  sing.),  Erlnnyds,  chl&mydds  (gen.  sing.),  Arcades,  cra- 
ter6s  (nom.  pi.) ;  CynosarsSs  (neut.  s.). 

5.    ns  and  Is  are  short,  284 

Except  lis  in 

(a)  gen.  sing,  and  nom.  and  ace.  plu.  of  nouns  with  -u  stems. 

(b)  nom.  sing,  of  consonant  nouns,  when  genitive  singular 
has  long  penultimate,  e.g.  teUHs  (t^tbls),  palUs  (palUdis), 
Tlrtus  (vlrtHtLs). 

(c)  some  Greek  names;  Sapphtis  (gen.  s.),  PaatlifLs  (nom.  s.). 
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Except  Is  in  285 

(a)  dat.  and  abl.  plural,  e.g.  menals,  vobis,  quia;  so  gratlB, 
foria.    Also  in  ace.  (and  nom.)  plural  of  -I  stems;  e.g.  omnls. 

(h)  and  pers.  ang.  pres.  ind.  of  verbs  with  -I  stems ;  e.g.  andls: 
also  posais  (and  other  compounds  of  sis),  yells,  noUs,  xnalla. 

(f)  and  pers.  ang.  of  perf.  subj.  and  compl.  fiit.  in  which  is  is 
common ;  e.g.  vldeiis.    (But  see  Book  II.) 

{d)  Samnis,  Qulrls.  Sangvls  sometimes  (always  in  Lucr.), 
pulvls  (once  Enn.,  once  Verg.),  has  -Is. 

(e)    some  Greek  words;  Stmols,  Eleusis,  Balamis  (nom.  ^ing.). 

iii     Quantity  of  syllables  by  position  in  the  same  286 
word 

1      A  syllable  ending  with  a  vowel  (or  diphthong)  immediately  287 
followed  by  another  syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel,  or  with  h  and  a 
vowel,  is  short;  as,  via,  pradostus,  contr&Mt.  • 

Except 

(«)  In  tlie  genitives  of  pronouns,  &c.  in -ins;  e.g.  miiis,  where 
1  IS  common.  In  alius  (gen.  case)  the  1  is  always  long:  in 
solius  it  is  short  once  in  Ter.  In  utrius,  neutrius  it  is  not 
found  short,  but  in  utriusque  frequently^. 

(b)  the  penultimate  a  in  the  old  genitive  of  nouns  with  -a 
stems;  e.g.  aulfti.  So  alsoe  ui  diSI,  and,  in  Lucretius,  r6I,  and 
(once)  fideL     Also  Si  (dat.  pronoun),  unless  contracted  el. 

(c)  a  or  e  before  1  (where  1  is  a  vowel)  in  all  the  cases  of 
proper  names  ending  in  ius;  e.g.  QSlXa,  PompeitLs  (but  see 
§  139). 

{d)     The  syllable  fl  in  fio  (except  before  er;  e.g.  flgrl,  fldrem). 

(e)    The  first  syllable  of  Sheul  and  the  adjective  dius.     In 

I^ana  and  dhS  the  first  syllable  is  conunon. 

In  Greek  words  a  long  vowel  is  not  shortened  by  coming  before 

another  vowel;  e.g.  NerBIdl,  E60  (but  cf.  §  aa9),  AenSfts,  a&ra, 
HaeOtia. 

2.     A  syllable 2  containing  a  vowel  immediately  followed  by  two 
consonants,  or  by  x,  or  z,  is  long;  as,  regSnt,  strix. 

But  if  the  two  consonants  immediately  following  a  short  vowel 
be  the  first  a  mute  or  f,  and  the  second  a  liquid,  the  vowel  remains 

*  See  Ritschl,  Opusc,  ii.  678  foil. 

"  For  the  length  of  the  vowel  itself  in  some  cases  see  §§  1 5 1  note,  1 67.  a . 
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short  in  prose  and  in  comic  poets,  though  in  other  verse  it  is  fre- 
quently lengthened. 

The  following  combinations  occur  in  Latin  words :  pr,  br,  cr, 
gr,  tr^dr,  ft;  pi,  cl,  fl;  e.g.  apro,  WnebrsB,  vdlucris,  a«rum,  patrls, 
QLYadilga,  vafnim;  manlplus,  asseda,  refluus. 

Bl  also  occurs  in  publicoB,  but  the  first  syllable  is  always  long 
(for  pouplicos). 

In  Greek  words  other  combinations  allow  the  vowel  to  remain 
short ;  e.g.  Atlas,  TScmessa,  Cj^cnus,  D&plme. 

Where  the  combination  is  due  to  composition  only,  the  syllable 
is  always  lengthened,  just  as  if  the  words  were  separate  (cf.  §  292) ; 
e.g.  sflbmo,  abluo. 


iv.    Effect  of  initial  sounds  on  the  final  syllable  of  288 
a  preceding  word. 

In  verse  the  final  syllable  of  a  word  is  affected  by  the  vowel  or 
consonants  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  word,  in  something 
the  same  way  in  which  one  syllable  is  affected  by  the  succeeding 
syllable  in  the  same  word. 

I.  A  final  vowel  or  diphthong  or  a  final  syllable  in  m  is  omit- 
ted (or  at  least  slurred  over)  in  pronunciation,  if  the  next  word 
conamence  with  a  vowel  or  diphthong  or  h.  See  the  preface. 

Thus  Yldi  ipsiun,  vlve  hodle,  monstrum  ingens  are  read  in  verse 
as  of  no  more  length  than  yld-ipsum,  yly-hodie,  monstr-ingens. 

When  est  follows  a  vowel  or  m  the  e  was  omitted  (see  in 
Book  II.). 

But  the  poets  (except  the  early  dramatists)  refrain  in  certain  cases  289 
from  so  putting  words  as  to  occasion  such  an  elision  2.     Especially 
it  is  avoided  when  the  second  word  begins  with  a  short  vowel;  viz. 

(a)  Monosyllables  ending  in  long  vowel  or  m  are  rarely  elided 
before  a  short  syllable,  and,  particularly,  the  following  are  nerer 
so  elided;  stm,  dem,  stem,  rem,  spem,  spe,  do,  sto,  qnl  (plur.): 

the  following  are  so  elided;  cmn,  turn,  num,  sum.  Jam,  nam, 
tarn,  QLuam,  me,  te,  se,  de,  ml  (dat.),  qluI  (sing.),  nl,  si,  to. 

(b)  An  iambic  word,  ending  in  a  vowel,  in  dactylic  verse  is  not 
elided  before  a  short  syllable  or  an  accented  long  syllable. 

1  Aililtro,  arMtriimi,  &c.;  genetilz,  meretrlz,  are  nowhere  found 
with  long  second  syllable. 

'  These  statements  are  abridged  from  Luc.  MUller,  p.  283. 
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(f)  A  cretic  ending  in  a  vowel  was  very  rarely  elided  before  a 
short  syllable,  except  by  Catullus,  and  Horace  in  Satires. 

(df)  A  spondee  ending  in  a  vowel,  is  rarely  elided,  by  Horace 
in  lyncs,  or  by  Ovid  and  subsequent  poets,  before  a  short  syllable, 
except  in  first  foot;  e.g.  certe  ego,  mxati  Inopes,  rial  ego  (Lucan, 
Martial). 

(tf)  Of  words  ending  in  m  (counting  the  last  syllable  as  short) 
a  pyrrich  is  very  rarely  elided  before  a  short  syllable  or  accented 
long  syllable,  except  uninflected  particles;  e.g.  enim,  qnldem.  A 
dactyl  is  rarely  elided  before  a  short  syllable  by  Ovid  or  later  writers. 

(/)  Of  words  ending  in  ft  or  5  a  pyrrich  or  dactyl  is  raiiely 
.  elided  before  a  short  syllable,  except  (i)  in  proper  names;   or  (2) 
in  first  foot;  or  (3)  in  words  ending  in  ft,  before  a  word  beginning 
with  ft;  or  (4)  in  the  words  dto,  ego,  modo,  duo. 

An  elision  at  the  end  of  a  verse  before  a  vowel  in  the  same  verse  290 
is  very  rare  in  any  poet,  except  in  Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles. 

An  elision  at  end  of  a  verse  before  a  vowel  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  verse  is  found  not  uncommonly  in  Vergil,  only  once  or 
twice  in  other  writers'  hexameters.  In  glyconic  and  sapphic  stanzas 
it  is  not  uncommon;  e.g. 

Aut  dulcis  musti  Volcano  decoquk  umorem 
et  foliis.     (Verg.) 

Dissidens  plebi  numero  beatofum 
eximit  virtus.     (Hor.) 

An  hiatus  is  however  permitted;  291 

Always  at  the  end  of  one  verse  before  an  initial  vowel  in  the 
next  verse  except  in  an  anapaestic  metre. 

Occasionally  in  the  same  verse;  viz, 

{a)  if  there  is  an  interruption  of  the  sense;  though  it  is  very  rare, 
when  the  first  of  the  two  vowels  is  short;  e.g. 

Promissam  eripui  genero,  arma  impia  sumpsi.     (Verg.) 
Addam  cerea  pruna:  honos  erit  huic  quoque  pomo.     (Verg.) 

(h)  in  arsis,  chiefly  at  the  regular  caesura;  e.g. 
Stant  et  juniperi  et  castaneae  hirsutae.     (Verg.) 
Si  pereo,  hominum  manibus  periisse  juvabit.     (Verg.) 

{c)  in  thesis,  a  long  vowel,  especially  in  a  monosyllable,  is  some- 
times shortened  instead  of  elided;  e.g. 

Credimus?  an  qui  amant  ipsi  sibi  somnia  fingunt?     (Verg.) 
Hoc  motu  radiantis  Etesiae  in  vada  ponti.    (Cic.) 
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(d)  a  word  ending  in  m  is  rarely  not  elided  ("there  being  only 
about  seven  instances  in  arsis,  and  a  few  of  monosyllables  in  thesis) ; 
e.g. 

Miscent  inter  sese  inimicitiam  agitantes.     (Enn.) 

Sed  dum  abest  quod  avemus,  id  exsuperare  videtur.     (Lucr.) 

2.  A  short  final  syllable  ending  in  a  consonant  is  lengthened  by  29a 
an  initial  consonant  in  the  word  following;  e.g. 

Vdlitur,  huic  atro  liquntur  sanguine  guttae!     (Verg.) 
Quo  Phoebus  vocet  errantis  jubeatque  reverti.    (Verg.) 

3.  A  short  final  syllable  ending  in  a  vowel  is  rarely  lengthened  393 
before  two  consonants  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  word. 

This  is  done  before  sp,  bc,  st;  more  rarely  still  before  pr,  br, 
fr,  tr.  There  are  a  few  instances  in  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Martial,  &c. 
(none  in  Lucretius,  Vergil,  Horace,  Propertius,  Ovid);  e.g. 

Nulla  fiigae  ratio;  nulla  spes  omnia  muta.     (Gat) 

Tua  si  bona  nescis 
Servare,  frustra  clavis  inest  foribus.    (Tib.) 

On  the  other  hand  a  short  final  vowel  is  rarely  found  before 
Bp,  sc,  sq,  8t,  gn. 

Lucilius,  Lucretius,  Horace  in  Satires,  and  Propertius  have  about 
23  instances;  Vergil  one,  and  that  where  the  sense  is  interrupted. 
Other  poets  have  hardly  a  single  instance:  the  collocation  was 
avoided  altogether.  But  before  Greek  words,  e.g.  zm&ragdiui, 
and  (before  z  in)  Z&cynthus,  instances  are  found  in  many  poets. 

4.  The  enclitic  -que  is  lengthened  in  arsis  not  imcommonly  by 
Vergil  (before  two  consonants,  or  a  liquid  or  b),  and  by  Ovid: 
very  rarely  by  others;  e.g. 

Tribulaque  traheaeque  et  iniquo  pondere  rastra.     (Verg.) 
So  once  final  a; 
Dona  dehinc  auro  gravia  sectoque  elephanto.    (Verg.) 

5.  Occasionally  (in  Vergil  about  50  times)  a  short  final  closed  294 
syllable  is  lengthened  by  the  arsis,  though  the  next  word  begins  with 

a  vowel:  this  is  chiefly  in  the  caesura,  or  when  a  proper  name  or 
Greek  word  follows,  or  where  the  sense  is  interrupted;  e.g.  (all 
from  Vergil): 

Pacem  me  exanimis  et  Martis  sorte  peremptis 

oratis  ?  Equidem  et  vivis  concedere  vellem. 

Desine  plura  puer,  et  quod  nimc  instat  agamus. 
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Om  serva  datur,  operum  haud  ignara  Minervae, 
Ipse,  ubi  tempus  erit,  omnes  in  fonte  lavabo. 
Pectoribus  inhians,  spii^ntia  consulit  exta. 
In  thesis  it  is  very  rare;  e.g. 
Si  non  periret  immiserabilis  captiva  pubes.     (Hor.) 

Scy  also  Ennius  in  arsis  has  sorOr,  genlt<ir,  damSr,  Jub&r  (masc.); 
venerGr;  populiLs;  serv&t,  memor&t,  vers&t,  man&t;  faclSt,  tenSt, 
fierSt,  JubSt,  constituit,  ponit,  cuplt  (pres.?),  It,  tinnit,  voliilt,  yellt, 
and  a  few  others.  In  thesis  he  has  <dam6r,  ponebftt,  essSt,  inflt. 
(See  Nettleship,  Conington's  Vergil^  Excurs,  to  Book  xii.) 

V.     Peculiarities  in  early  dramatic  verse. 

In  early  dramatic  verse  the  quantity  of  syllables  was  not  sot^s 
definitely  fixed  or  observed,  as  in  the  later  dactylic  and  other  verse. 
The  principal  cases  of  variation  may  be  classified  as  follows  ^ 

I.  Final  syllables,  afterwards  short,  were  sometimes  used  with 
their  original  long  quantity;  e.g.  famS,  (nom.  s.),  sorOr,  patdr, 
amStk  Bd&t,  poneMt,  perclpit,  yendldlt,  amSr,  loquSr,  &c. 

a.  Final  syllables  with  long  vowels  were  sometimes  used  as 
short;  e.g.  domd  (abl.  s.),  proM  (adv.),  tacfi,  manti,  vlrl,  &c.; 
conrlgl,  1x>n&s,  for&8,  dolds,  ovds,  mantis  (ace.  pi),  bonis,  Sec. 
Gomp,  also  §  aoj,  izZ' 

3.  Syllables  containing  a  vowel  followed  by  two  consonants 
were  sometimes  used  as  short.    Such  are 

(a)  Syllables  in  the  later  language  written  with  doubled  conso- 
nants (cf.  §  58);  e.g.  Immo,  ille,  slmQlimsa,  PbiUppus,  esse,  dc- 
culto,  &c. 

{b)  Some  syllables  with  two  different  consonants;  e.g.  Inter, 
Interim,  Intus,  Inde,  Unde,  ndmpe,  Omnis.  So  also  (according  to 
some)  Yoltlptas,  ma^Istratus,  mlnlstraliit,  ventlstas^  senfictus,  &c. 
(better  volptas,  ma^rstratos,  &c.) ;  tepedlant,  Szlgere^  tbcorem. 

4.  Final  syllables  ending  in  a  consonant  were  sometimes  not 
lengthened,  though  the  next  word  began  with  a  consonant;  e.g. 
(in  Terence)  enim  vero,  auctiis  sit,  sorOr  dlctast,  dabit  nfimo,  slmul 
conjBciam,  tamfin  suspicor,  &c. ;  apud  is  frequently  so  used :  even 
student  fiacere.  This  licence  is  most  frequent,  when  the  final  con- 
sonant is  m,  B,  r,  ort;  and  is  due  to  the  tendency  of  the  early 
language  to  drop  the  final  consonant  (see  §  86.  15a,  5.  193,  5),  and 
to  diorten  the  filial  vowel. 

5.  On  the  freer  use  of  synizesis,  e.g.  tvos  for  tuos,  scjo  for  sclo, 
&c.  see  §  9a.  14a. 

*  See  Ritschl  ^>4««  J/«j.  (1859),  xiv.  395  sq.  and  Opusc.  n.  Pref. 
pp  TO,  1 1 :  Wagner's  Pref.  to  Plaut.  Auiul.  (1866),  and  to  Terence  (1869). 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 
ACCENTUATION. 


Accent  is  the  elevation  of  voice,  wijh  which  one  syllable  of  296 
a  word  is  pronounced,  in  comparison  with  the  more  subdued  tone 
with  which  the  other  syllables  are  pronounced ^ 

Monosyllables  always  have  the  accent. 

Disyllables  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  unless 
they  are  enclitic. 

Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  have  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penultimate, if  the  penultimate  syllable  is  short  j  on  the  penultimate, 
if  it  is  long.  • 

The  Romans  distinguish  between  an  acute  and  a  circumflex 
accent.  The  circumflex  stands  only  on  monosyllables  which  have 
long  vowels;  and,  in  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  on  the  penul- 
timate, if  that  have  a  long  vowel,  and  the  final  syllable  have  a  short 
vowel. 

If  the  acute  be  marked  by  a  '  over  the  vowel ;  the  circumflex  by 
a  A,  the  above  rules  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples: 

Monosyllables;  dl>,  m^,  f^;  drs,  pdrs,  nix,  fkx,\  spds,  flOs,  mOs, 
lis;  mOns,  fOns,  Itlx. 

Disyllables;  d^us,  citus,  drat;  d^o,  Cito,  irant;  sdUen,  p6ntas, 
p6xLto,  lt!in&;  ltln&,  ROm&,  yldlt. 

Polysyllables;  S^glus,  fdsdna,  crMere;  Sergio,  fdsclnas,  cr^erent, 
Met^Uus,  fenestra;  Metdllo,  fendstrss;  Sablno,  prsBdives;  Sablnus, 
Bom&ne,  amicus,  am&re. 

All  compound  words,  whether  their  parts  can  or  cannot  be  used  297 
as  separate  words,  are  accented  according  to  the  regular  rules;  e.g. 
anh^lo,  xddimo;  tindlque,  itaque  {therefore)  \  itldem,  titlnam,  p6st- 
hac,  p6stmodo,  mtrdrsus^qnlcibiique,  jandtidum,  ezadvdrsuiiL,  qtiodsl, 
forsan,  &c.   So  resptiblica  or  r6s  ptiblica. 

*  This  subdued  tone  is  called  by,  grammarians  the  grave  accent. 
The  principal  rules  of  Latin  accentuation  are  given  by  Quintilian, 
1.  5.  22 — 3r. 
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A  few  words,  called  enclitics,  always  appended  to  other  words,  298 
caused,  according  to  the  Roman  grammarians,  the  accent  to  fall  on 
the  last  syllable  of  the  word  to  which  they  were  attached.  These 
are  -que  {and)^  -ne,  -ve,  -ce,  -met,  -pte,  -dum,  and  also  the  separable 
words,  quando,  Inde;  e.g.  itique  {and  so)^  utique  {and  as\  mice, 
liiclne,  xnllilmet,  resplcMuni,  ^zlnde,  ^quando,  &c.  So  also  que  in 
plerdque.  In  the  case  of  many  words  called  enclitics  (owing  to 
their  own  quantity)  the  accentuation  is  the  same,  whether  they  be 
considered  as  enclitics  proper,  or  parts  of  a  compound;  e.g.  quandd* 
quldem,  scilicet,  qulbtialibet,  quajittimYlB,  &c. 

Prepositions  and  adverbs  used  as  prepositions  (e.  g.  Intra)  were  ^99 
regarded  as  closely  attached  to  the  word  which  they  precede,  and 
belong  to.  In  inscriptions  they  are  frequently  written  as  one  word 
with  their  nouns.  The  Roman  granunanans  considered  them  to  have 
no  accent  when  thus  preceding  their  noun  or  a  word  (e.g.  adjective 
or  genitive  case)  dependent  on  it;  e.g.  ad  ^as,  adhtto,  In  fdro,  vlrtd- 
tem  propter  pktris,  &c.  But  if  they  follow  their  noun,  they  are 
said  to  retain  their  own  accent;  e.g.  qu»pz:6pter,  qudctun,  but  ciua 
after  personal  pronouns  is  said  to  be  enclitic ;  e.g.  noblBcum. 

(L.  Mailer,  resting  on  the  usage  of  dactylic  poets  as  to  the 
caesura,  &c.,  confines  this  to  the  words  me,  te,  se,  nos,  yob,  in 
company  with  disyllabic  prepositions  in  -ter,  -tra;  e.g.  Inter  n6s, 
intra  s^). 

So  also  the  relative  was  unaccented,  the  interrogative  accented; 
e.g.  quo  die,  on  fwhich  day:  quO  die?  on  fivbicb  dayf 

Apparent  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  are  some  words  in  300 
which  the  accent  remains,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  a  syllable;  e.g. 

1.  Some  words  where  the  accent  is  on  what  is  now  the  last 
syllable;  e.g.  illic,  prodttc,  tantdn,  lum&n,  satin,  nostras,  for  mice, 
prodttce,  tantdne,  l)on&ne,  satisne,  nostrd,tls  (§  418),  Sec, 

2.  Some  where  the  accent  is  on  the  penult  instead  of  on  the 
antepenult;  e.g.  (gen.  and  voc.)  Yal^,  Vergill,  &c.  (for  Valerie, 
Valerll;  Vergme,  Vergmi;  &c.);  and  the  verbs  (really  not  complete 
compounds)  caleficis,  mansu^&dt,  &c. 

It  would  appear^,  though  little  reference  is  made  to  such  a  doc-  30* 
trine  in  the  Roman  granunarians,  that  words  of  more  than  three 
s^'Uables  must  have  frequently  had  besides  the  principal  accent 
another  subordinate  one;  e.g,  numerdylmus,  slstendmus,  longitttdo, 
dlfflcultdtibus  had  probably  a  subco-dinate  accent  on  the  first  syU 
tables. 

*  See  Corssen  Ausspr.  ii.  p,  142  foil,  ed.  i. 
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The  first  part  of  a  compound  especially  may  have  retained  to 
some  extent  &e  accent  which  it  had  as  a  simple  word;  e.g.  p^- 

Ipr^bidiB,  prsBtexlre,  vtolp^Uls,  iiiideYlgfntl. 

The  frequent  omission  or  absorption  of  a  short  vowel,  or  of  rn 
a  syllable  which  has  according  to  the  general  rules  the  accent,  leads 
to  the  inference  that  there  must  have  been  a  tendency  to  put  the 
accent  nearer  to  the  beginning  of  the  word  than  the  antepenultimate 
or  penultimate  syllable  i.  The  effort  to  do  this,  and  the  resistance 
made  by  the  heavy  dragging  of  the  unaccented  syllables  after  it, 
were  the  cause  of  the  omission,  e.g.  InteUezlstl  became  Intell^xtl; 
dObibeo,  d^beo;  gavideo,  gatideo;  Burripult,  stirpult;  caloftre,  cdl- 
car;  annigenu,  tenlger;  pneritla,  pn^rtla;  &c. 

So  the  weakening  of  the  vowel  in  compounds;  Inoiiilro  for  In- 
qunro,  comOudo  for  com-daudo,  aInreptiiB  for  ab  raptos,  is  difficult 
to  explain,  so  long  as  the  affected  syllable  is  considered  as  accented. 

Similarly  the  change  of  llle-ce  to  mice,  llUc,  suggests  doubts  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  respecting  enclitics,  given  above  §  398. 

1  lb.  p.  321  foil. 
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BOOK  11/ 
INFLEXIONS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

OF   INFLEXION   IN   GENERAL. 

Words  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  which  have  303 
inflexions^  and  those  which  have  not. 

Nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs  are  inflected:  other  words  are  not 

Inflexions  are  those  alterations  or  additions,  which  are  made  in  a  304 
word  in  order  to  fit  it  for  different  functions,  as  part  of  a  sentence. 
Thus  in  xnTilier,  «woman;  mnlier-ls  mjoman^s;  muller-es,  <women; 
muller-iim,  womerCs:  ama-t,  lovers;  axua-sti,  love-dst;  amatus,  love-d; 
ama-ns,  lov-ing:  pn-n-go,  I  prick;  pn-pug-l,  I  pricked;  pu-n-c-tus, 
prick-ed;  we  have  the  same  noun  or  verb  differently  inflected. 

That  part  of  a  word,  which  is  essentially  the  same  under  such  305 
different  uses,  is  called  the  stem.    In  the  above  words  muller,  ama, 
and  pug  are  the  stems.    The  «uffix,  which  forms  the  inflexion,  often 
affects  or  is  affected  by  the  neighbouring  letters  of  the  stem,  so  that 
the  two  melt  as  it  were  into  one  another. 

A  stem  is  in  Latin  rarely  used  without  having,  or  at  least  having 
had,  some  inflexions;  e.g.  coxural  is  both  stem  and  nominative  case; 
but  this  is  probably  because  the  nominative  suflix  is  incompatible 
withl  (see  §  176,  5). 

*  Throughout  this  book  great  and  constant  use  has  been  made  of 
F.  Neue's  Formenlehre  Th.  i.  (1866);  Th.  iL  (1861).  The  authorities, 
on  which  the  statements  in  the  text  are  based,  will  usually  be  found 
there.  Frequent  reference  has  also  been  made  to  Ruddimann*s  (ed. 
Stallbaum  1823),  Schneider's  (1819),  G.  T.  Krtiger's  (1842),  Madvig's 
(3rd  ed.  1857),  and  Key's  (anded.  1858)  Grammars.  Also  to  BUcheler's 
Grundriss  der  latein.  Declination  (1866) ;  besides  Corssen,  Ritscbl,  &c. 
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Different  nouns  and  verbs  and  other  words  have  frequently  a  306 
common  part:  such  common  part  is  called  a  root.  Thus  the  root 
8ta-  is  conunon  to  Bta-re,  sta-Uo,  sta-tuo,  eta-men,  sta-ttira,  sta- 
tim,  &c.,  to  stand  J  standing^  stablisb,  standing-thready  standing- 
height^  instantly^  &c.  A  root  may  be  used  as  a  stem,  or  the  stem 
may  contain  the  root  with  alterations  or  additions.  The  additions 
made  to  form  a  stem  from  a  root  are  discussed  in  Book  III. 

The  inflexions  of  nouns  and  pronouns  are  in  the  main  the  same, 
and  will  be  treated  of  together.  The  inflexions  of  verbs  are  quite 
distinct,  but  the  formation  of  certain  verbal  nouns,  though  properly 
belonging  to  Book  III.,  is  generally  treated  in  connexion  with  the 
inflexions  of  the  verbs. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF   NOUN   INFLEXIONS,   AND  PARTICULARLY 
OF   GENDER. 

The  inflexions  of  nouns  are  always  additions  to,  or  alterations  in,  307 
the  end  of  the  stem.    They  serve  to  mark  the  gender,  the  number, 
and  the  case,  of  the  word. 

As  regSLrds gender  a  two-fold  distinction  was  made;  (i)  accord-  308 
ing  as  sex  could  be  attributed  or  not;  (2)  according  as  the  sex 
attributed  was  male  or  female. 

Names  of  things,  to  which  sex  was  not  attributed,  are  said  to  be 
of  the  neuter  gender:  but  the  Romans,  yielding  to  their  imaginations, 
attributed  sex  to  many  things,  which  really  had  it  not,  and  thus 
living  creatures  are  but  a  small  number  of  the  objects,  which  have 
names  of  the  masculine  and/eminine  genders. 

The  distinction  of  gender  is  not  marked  throughout  all  the  309 
cases.  In  the  nouns  put  together  as  the  first  class,  the  feminine  was 
perhaps  originally  different  from  the  masculine  and  neuter  ttirough- 
out,  and  it  still  is  so  in  most  cases.  The  masculine  and  neuter 
differ  only  in  the  nominative  singular,  and  nominative  and  accusative 
plural. 

In  the  second  class,  the  masculine  and  feminine  are  alike  through- 
out: the  neuter  differs  from  both  in  the  accusative,  and  usually 
in  the  nominative. 
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The  neuter  form  is  always  the  same  in  the  nominative  and 

'  accusative  cases.    In  the  singular  of  the  first  class  this  form  is  the 

same  as  that  of  the  accusative  masculine:  in  the  second  class  it  is 

the  bare  stem,  unprotected  by  a  suffix,  and  therefore  sometimes 

withered:  in  the  plural  of  both  declensions  it  always  ends  in  -a. 

The  real  significance  of  the  inflexions  is  best  seen  in  adjectives,  310 . 
because  they  have  the  same  stem  modified,  if  of  the  first  class,  to 
represent  all  three  genders;  if  of  the  second  class,  usually  only  to 
represent  the  masculine  and  feminine  genders  as  distinguished  mnn 
the  neuter;  i.e.  sex  as  distinguished  from  no  sex;  e.g.  boiiiu(m.\ 
txma  (f.),  Ixmum  (n.) ;  trlstlB  (m.  f.),  trlste  (n.) ;  aniaiui  (m.  f.  n.), 
but  accusative  amantem  (m.  f.),  amam  (n.). 

Substantives  differ  from  adjectives  as  regards  their  inflexions,  3" 
chiefly  in  being  fixed  to  one  gender  only.    But 

1 .  Some  substantival  stems  have  a  masculine  and  feminine  form ; 
e.g.  Julius  (m.);  Julia  (f.);  equos  (m.);  equa  (f.). 

2.  A  few  substantives  of  the  first  class  are  feminine,  though 
with  stems  in  -0;  others  masculine,  though  with  stems  in  -a. 

3.  A  substantive  of  the  second  class  may  be  masculine,  or 
feminine,  or  both,  the  form  being  indeterminate. 

4.  Some  suffixes  of  derivation  are  excluavely  used  for  substan- 
tives, and  not  for  adjectives:  some  again  are  confined  to  themasculine 
gender,  others  to  lie  feminine.  E.g.  no  adjective  is  formed  with 
3ie  suffix  -iCn:  again  all  abstract  substantives,  if  formed  by  the 
suffix  -iSn,  or  -tat  are  feminine;  if  formed  by  the  suffix  -to  are 
masculine. 

It  follows  from  the  above,  that  the  gender  is  not  always  known  3" 
by  the  form. 

The  test  of  a  substantive's  being  of  a  particular  gender  is  the  use 
of  an  adjective  of  that  particular  gender  as  an  attribute  to  it;  e.g. 
humus  is  known  to  be  feminine,  because  dura  iLUxnua,  not  durus 
Iramns  is  used. 

An  adjective,  where  the  form  i3  not  determinatdy  significant, 
is  conunonly  said  to  be  in  the  same  gender,  as  that  of  the  substantive 
to  which  it  is  used  as  an  attribute. 

But  though  the  sex  attributed  to  the  person  or  thing  is  not  3*3 
always  expre^ed  by  the  form,  the  gender  was  never  assigned  in 
defiance  of  the  true  sex  in  persons,  nor  in  animals,  if  the  sex  was 
of  importance.    Many  animals  are  denoted  by  a  subiantive  of  only 
one  form  and  only  one  gender,  the  masculine  ok  feminine  having 
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been  originally  selected,  according  as  the  male  or  female  was  most 
frequently  thought  of.  Animals  of  the  kind  generally  would  be 
spoken  of,  without  distinction,  by  this  noun,  whether  it  were 
masculine  or  feminine;  e.g.  olibres  ^m.)  swam  in  general;  an&tes 
ducks^  including  drakes.  If  a  distinction  is  important,  the  word  mas 
or  femina,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  added;  e.g  olor  femina,  the  female 
snvan;  anas  mas,  the  male  duck.  Such  nouns  are  called  epiccsna 
(Quint,  i.  I.  24). 

In  the  same  way  a  feminine,  e.g.  JBtna,  can  be  spoken  of  as 
masculine,  if  mons  be  added;  a  river  can  be  neuter,  if  flumen  be 
^dded:  and  the  appropriate  change  of  gender  takes  place  some- 
times without  the  explanatory  word  being  expressed;  e.g.  Ennuclias 
acta  est,  i.e.  the  play  Etmucbus;  Centauro  Inyehltur  magna,  i.e.  on 
the  ship  Centauros,    So  occasionally  berba  or  Utera  is  understood. 

The  genders  assigned  to  names  of  persons,  animals,  or  vegetables,  z^a 
and  of  some  other  classes  of  natural  objects  were  as  follows: 

I.  Names  of  persons:  Names  of  males  are  masculine,  of  females 
feminine.  Thus  proper  names  of  females,  derived  from  the  Greek, 
though  retaining  the  neuter  suffix  corresponding  to  their  neuter 
gender  in  Greek,  are  in  Latin  feminine;  e.g.  in  Plautus,  and 
Terence,  Planfisiiuii,  CHyodrlum,  PhronSsliuii,  Steph&nlnm,  Del- 
phlum. 

For  Appellatvves^  especially  those  derived  from  age  or  relation-  3x5 
ship,  there  are  separate  forms,  sometimes  from  different  roots,  for  the 
males  and  females;  eg.  mas,  femina;  p&ter,  m&ter;  &yu8,  avia; 
pro&yus,  proavla,  &c.;  flllns,  lilia;  puer,  pudlla;  ndpos,  neptis, 
&c.;  vlr,  muller;  m&rltoB,  uxor;  YltrlcuB,  ndverca;  privlgnus,  prl- 
Tlgna;  sScer,  Bocrus;  gtoer,  nftms;  trftter,  sdror;  p&tnms,  amita; 
&Yimcftlii8,  mfttertAra;  Tema  (m.),  ancilla  (£) ;  antlstes,  antisttta; 
iLOspes,  liosplta;  blleiui,  (dienta;  tlbloen,  tlbiclna;  fldlcen,  fldidna. 
So  also  many  (derived  from  verbs)  with  -or  for  masculine,  and  -rlx 
for  feminine;  e.g.  tonsor,  tonstriz. 

Homo,  anlmanB  (of  a  rational  creature)  are  masculine;  vlrgo  and 
matrOna,  feminine. 

Others  (all  of  2nd  class  of  nouns)  are  conmion:  viz.  ooiUimx, 
pftrens,  afflnlB,  patmfilis,  sinex,  Jftydnls,  ftdftlasoeiui,  Infans.  In 
Ennius  and  Nsevius  puer,  nftpos,  and  socnu  are  conunon.  So  are 
ranked  liospes  (in  the  poets)  and  antlstes.  In  none  of  these,  except 
puer  (when  used  as  f.)  and  Toma  is  the  form  opposed  to  the  sex. 

Other  personal  appellatives  are  usually  or  exclusively  masculine,  316 
because  the  offices,  occupations,  &c.,  doioted  were  filled  by  men, 
'  at  least  by  men  as  much  as  by  women^ 
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The  following  are  sometimes  feminine;  cItIb,  mflnlo^ps,  con- 
tubemalis,  hostLs,  exul,  T&tes,  B&oerdos,  aucrur  (once  or  twice), 
anx,  cttmes,  B&telles,  custos,  Interpres,  mlleB,  Tindez,  index,  JtLdex. 
testilB,  prssses,  Mres,  artifez,  auctor.  Others  are  used  of  females, 
but  without  a  feminine  adjective;  e.g.  6plfez,  oamlfex,  auspex, 
qjKmsor,  vi&tor,  defensor,  tutor,  auceps,  manceps. 

So  also  some  with  -a  stemis  (see  §  335);  auilga,  adYdna,  &c. 

Others  are  nowhere  found  applied  to  females;  e.g.  cornlcen, 
tlMcen,  tftbicen;  latro,  Itillo,  mango,  ndblilo. 

Some  words  which  are  only  metaphorically  applied  to  men  or  317 
women  retain  their  original  gender;  e.g.  mandpium  (n.)  a  chattel^ 
acTO&ma  (n.)  a  musical  performer^  scortum  (n.),  pnxrtlbftlum  (n.) ; 
Tlgmse  (i),  exdibia  (f.),  dpdno  (£),  dWda  (f.);  anxUla  (n.). 

a«    Names^  of  Animals.    For  some  quadrupeds,  with  which  the  3J8 
Romans  had  much  to  do,  separate  forms  are  found  for  the  male  and 
female.    The  stems  in  -o  are  masc.,  those  in  -a  fem. 

Agnus,  agna;  &per,  apra;  arles  (m.),  yervex  (m.),  6t18  (f); 
ftdnns,  asina;  asellns,  asella;  liircns,  c&per,  capra;  c&tus  (m.), 
feies  (f.);  c&tftlus,  catula;  cervus,  cerva;  cdlumbns,  colnmba; 
fiquoB,  equa;  gallos,  gallina;  2i»diis,  c&pella;  lilnnus,  hinna;  ft- 
TencuB,  Jnyenca;  leo  (m.),  lea,  or  (Greek)  lessna;  Iftpns,  lupa; 
mtUos,  mula;  porcus,  porca;  simliu,  Simla  (also  of  a^j  in  general); 
tauros,  yacca;  Torres,  scrOfa;  TittUus,  vltiila;  nrsos,  nrsa. 

(Of  these  ovis  is  said  to  have  been  also  used  as  masc.  in  old 
sacrificial  language.  Varro  had  the  expression  lupus  femlna:  Cato 
nad  porcus  femina;  an  old  law  (ap.  Gell.  4.  :i.z)  &gnus  femlna.) 

For  most  other  animals  there  was  only  one  form;  e.g. — 

Quadrupeds  (beades  above);  bidens  (f.  sc.  oris);  bos  (m.  f.);  319 
cSmeins  (m.  f.) ;  c&nls  (m.  f.) ;  damma  (m.  f.) ;  fiftpliaiis,  tiepbantus 
(m.  rarely  f);  fiber  (m.);  gUs  (m.);  bystrlx  (f.);  Mpus  (m. 
rarely  f.);  lynx  (f.  rarely  m.);  mus  (m.);  mustella  (f.);  nitella 
^f.);  pantbSra  (r.);  pardus  (m.);  quadrtlpes  (m.  f.  n.);  sorex 
(m.);  sus  (m.  f.);  talpa  (f.  rarely  m.);  tigiis  (f.  rarely  m.);  ves- 
pertflio  (m.) ;  Yulpes  (f.). 

Birds:  e.g.  acdpiter  (m.  rarely  f.) ;  files  (m. f.) ;  &nas  (f.) ;  anser  3» 
^m.  rarely  f.) ;  &qulla  (f.) ;  ftvls  (f.) ;  bilbo  (m.  rarely  f.) ;  clcSnla 
(f.);  dris  (f.);  comix  (t);  edtOxnlx  (f.);  cygnus  (m.),  61or  (m.); 
mica  and  fkillx  (f.);  grftoUus  (m.);  grus  (f.  rarely  m.');  Mnmdo 
(f.);  Ibis  (f.);  lusclnins  (m.),  Insdnla  (f.  also  of  nightingales  in 
general);  m6rtUa  (f.);  mUuus,  mllrus  (m.);   noetua  (f.);  oscen 
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(m.  f.);  irinniBlHW  (m.  f.),  palvmlrosrm.^;  pauer  (m.);  pftTO  (m.^; 
perdlz  (m.  £);  pica  (f.);  ■tanms  (m.);  itritthttoftingliiii  (m.  £); 
tnrdiu  (rardy  £);  tnrtnr  (m.  f.);  Tnltiir  (m.). 

Rrptiles:  e.  g.  aagais  (m.  f.);  Mfo  (m.);  diamwlfton  (m^;3n 
o61ftber  (m.),  cdlulira  (f.  also  of  snakes  generally);  crOo6dna8  (m.) ; 
drftco  (m.) ;  Ifteertiis  (m.),  laoerta  (f.  also  of  lizards  generally) ;  rftna 
(f.);  Mrpeni  (ni.  f.);  st^Uo  (m.);  teitlldo  (f.). 

Fishes:  ftdpeiuer  (m.);  mflgU  (mQ;  mnnena  (f.^;  mnnof  (m.); 
plBols  (m.);  rlLomlros  (m.);  sftlar  (m.);  icinui  (m.);  aStoa  (f.). 

Invertebrates:  kjAB  (f.);  dcUa  (f.);  ftrftneus  (nu),  aranea  (f. 
also  of  spiders  generally) ;  dmez  (m.) ;  ciUdx  (m.) ;  formica  (f.^ 


l^IrOdo  (£);  IsndM   ^i^.  f.);  Umax  (f.  raply  m.j;  mflrex  (m.^ 
musoa.  (i,)\  pftpQlo  (m.}      ---    '       "-      --      '    ^       _  .     ,^ 
Tcrmla  (m.) ;  Tespa  (f.). 


musoa  rf.);  pftpQlo  (m.);  pMli  (m.  £);  pUox  (m.);  sSpia  (£) 


3.  Almost  all  trees  and  shrubs  are  feminine.    Some  of  them  32a 
have  -o  stems  (§  zz^*)^  but  these  are  mostly  from  the  Greek. 

Of  plants  and  Jlowers^  some  are  masculine,  the  rest  chiefly 
feminine. 

Names  of  fruits  and  <woods  are  often  neuter,  with  stems  in  -o, 
and  some  trees  are  adso  neuter,  probably  because  the  name  was  first 
applied  to  the  product 

The  principal  masculine  names  are:  fteanthiu,  ftmftrftcus  (also  f.)^ 
atparftciu,  bOUtna,  cUAmiu,  oardniu,  orOoiu,  oj^tlaiu  (also  f.),  dtl- 
mu8,  ficus  (also  f.),  fungoi,  h^ebonu  (often -urn  n.),  Intftbns  (also 
Inttllmm  n.),  Junous,  lOtus  (usually  f.V,  mftlus  (but  as  an  apple 
tree  f.),  musciu,  61oa8ter,  pamplnns  (also  f.),  mdiftniu,  rmunnna, 
rftlms,  r&mex  (also  f.),  sdirpus. 

The  principal  neuter  names  are  ftpiimi,  Acer,  balsimiim,  liaer, 
p&pftyer  (also  m.),  piper,  rObnr,  slier,  siser  (but  in  plural  slaerei), 
ttlber  (truffle) :  and  the  fruits  or  ivoods  ait>fttum,  bnximi.  See,  (hot 
cast&nea,  dlea,  bftUniu,  are  also  used  as  fruits,  and  retain  their  fem. 
gen.    So  Iraxua  and  buxom  for  ajlute), 

4.  Names  of  jewels  are  mainly  feminine  and  Greek.  323 
Masculine  are  ftd&mas,  berylias,  oarbvnonlns,  obzyBdUtliiu  (also 

f.),  6ziyx  (as  a  marble^  or  a  cup)^  dpftlus,  Bardtayx  (also  f.),  Bm&- 
ragdUB,  &c. 

5.  Names  of  towns ^  countries^  &c.  have,  if  of  Latin  ori^,  their  3*4 
gender  marked  by  their  termination;  e.g.  masculine;  VeJl,  PuteWl, 
properly  the  Feians^  Sec.  femmine;  e.g.  AMca  (sc.  terra),  Itaila, 
BOma:  neuter ;  Tarentnm,  Bindyentum,  Reftte,  Frsmeste,  Aszor  (n. 
also  m.  of  the  mountain),  Tibur  (n.). 
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Of  Greek  nouns  many  retain  their  Greek  gender  (though  often 
with  stems  in  -o),  others,  owing  sometimes  to  their  termination 
being  misunderstood,  have  other  genders :  e.  g.  Argoi  usually  neut., 
but  Statius  has  frequently  patrlos  Argos,  afBletos  Argos,  Sec, ;  Livy 
occasionally  Argl,  as  nom.  pi. 

The  Spanish  towns  are  sometimes  feminine  in  -Is,  e.  g.  Slltiirgls ; 
sometimes  neuter  in  -1,  e.g.  miturgL 

Some  neuter  plurals  are  found;  e.g.  Leuctrft,  Artaz&t&,  Tigrano- 
C6rt&. 

6.  Names  of  mountains  are  all  masculine,  except  those  with  3»s 
marked  feminine  terminations  (stems  in  -a  or  Greek  -e);  e.g.  JBtna, 
Ida,  Bhdddpfi,  &:c.;  or  neuter  terminations  (nom.  in  -um,  Greek  in 
-e) ;  e.  g.  P^on,  Mractd.    Alpes  (pi.)  is  feminine. 

7.  Names  of  rivers  are  masculine,  even  those  with  -a  stems, 
except  Allla,  Itarla,  Sagra,  LStlifi,  Styx,  which  are  feminine.  But 
sometimes  rivers  are  made  neuter  by  prefixing  flnmen  and  giving  a 
termination  in  -um;  e.g.  flnmen  Bli«niim  (Hor.);  flnmen  Oranlcnm 
(Plin.);&c. 

8.  Names  of  (winds  are  masculine ;  e.g.  AqnOo,  Vnltonms,  &c. 
So  also  EtSsiso  (pi.). 

All  indeclinable  words  are  neuter:  e.g.  fas,  n^ieui,  Instar  (except  326 
barbaric  names,  e.g.  Abraliam);  and  to  this  class  belong  intinitives 
(e.g.  non  dOlere  Istud,  totnm  boo  pUlosopharl) ;  words  used  as  names 
Gi  themselves  (t,%,  istuo  ^taoeo/  hoo  ipsnm  ^lionestl^^;  and  often 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  (as  ^0  in  g  commutato');  out  these  last 
are  sometimes  feminine,  Utera  being  expressed  or  understood. 


CHAPTER  III. 
OF  NOUN  INFLEXIONS  OF  NUMBER. 

In  Latin  the  only  distinction  in   point  of  number  which  is  3,n 
marked  by  inflexions  is  between  one  {singular  number),  and  more 
than  one  {plural  number). 

The  particular  inflexions  ot  number  will  be  best  treated  in 
connexion  with  the  case  inflexions. 

Some  nouns,  in  consequence  of  their  meaning,  have  no  plural, 
others  have  no  singular. 
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1.  The  foUowing  have  ordinarily  no  plural : 

{a)  Propernames  of  persons  and  places ;  e.g.  MeteUus,  Roma,  &c.;  328 
but  Metelll  of  several  members  of  the  family;  Camilll  of  persons 
with  qualities  like  Camlllus :  Oallla,  of  the  two  divisions  of  Gaul, 
Gallia  ClBalplna  and  Transalplna ;  Volcanl  of  gods  with  different  at- 
tributes, or  bearing  the  name  of  Vulcan,  or  of  statues  of  Vulcan,  &c. 

[b)  Single  natural  objects;  e.g.  BOl,  the  sun;  tellus,  the  earth; 
but  soleb  is  used  in  discussions  as  to  whether  there  are  more  suns 
than  one,  or  as  equivalent  to  days^  &c. 

(f)  Continua;  i.e.  natural  objects  which  are  measured  or 
weighed,  not  numbered,  e.g.  cmor,  blood;  ros,  de<iv;  8bs,  bronze; 
frumentnin,  com ;  f&ba,  beans,  as  a  class ;  fumus,  smoke.  But  these 
are  used  in  the  plural,  when  several  kinds,  or  distinct //Vc«  or  drops, 
are  meant;  e.g.  vIna,  different  <wines;  tUnw^,  flakes  of  snow  ;  f&b», 
individual  beans  ;  sra,  Bronze  <works  of  art ;  cames,  pieces  of  flesh ; 
ftunl,  twreaths  of  smoke.  In  poetry  the  plural  is  sometimes  used 
without  such  a  distinction. 

(d)  Abstract  nouns ;  e.g.  Justltla,y«J//V<r;  but  not  uncommonly 
the  plural  is  used  even  in  these  in  order  to  express  the  occurrence 
of  the  event  or  exhibition  of  the  quality  at  several  times  or  in 
several  forms,  e.  g.  vlrtates,  virtues ;  cupidltatea,  desires ;  odla,  cases 
of  hatred;  conscientltB,  several  persons^  consciousness  (of  guilt) ; 
mortes,  deaths  (of  several  persons) ;  otla,  periods  of  rest ;  adyentos, 
arrivals;  matnrltates,  culminations;  YichiitaXea,  position  of  people  as 
neighbours;  lapsus,  slips;  calores,  frUrora,  times  of  heat,  of  cold; 
simllltudlnes,  resemblances;  8cc, 

2,  The  following  are  found  only  or  ordinarily  in  the  plural;  329 
though  some  of  them  correspond  to  what  in  other  languages  are 
denoted  by  singulars. 

(a)  Names  of  certain  towns  or  places,  &c.:  Theb»,  Tlgra- 
nocerta,  Lsuctra,  Vejl  (originally  the  Feians),  Canns  (i.e.  Reeds): 
Oades,  Cuma.     So  Pergama,  the  towers  of  Troy,  Tartara. 

(b)  Groups  of  islands  and  mountains,  &c. ;  e.g.  Cycl&des,  Alpes, 
Esqullla,  Tempo  (properly  glens), 

(c)  Bodies  of  persons:  e.g.  decemviri,  a  commission  of  ten 
(though  we  have  decemvir  also  used  of  a  commissioner)  &c.; 
mB^bTea,  ancestors ;  pr6c6res,  vrimoTtsJeading  men;  IXMri,  children ; 
InfSri,  the  spirits  below  ;  sup^ri,  the  Gods  above ;  csdlXtes,  the  heavenly 
ones ;  pen&tes,  the  hearth  gods ;  manes,  the  ghosts ;  gratiSB,  the 
Graces;  Forto,  the  Furies;  Dlr»,  Curses  (conceived  as  goddesses)  ; 
&c. 
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{d)    Parts  of  the  body;  e.g.  artUB,  the  joints;  cervices  (before     , 
Hortensius),   the  neck   {neckbones})^^    exta,  intestliia,  Tiscdra,  the 
internal  organs;    fauces,   the  throat;    lactes,   the  lacteal  vessels; 
pantXces,  bowels;  rSnes,  kidneys;  tdrl,  the  muscles;  prsBCordia,  mid' 
riff;  nia,  loins. 

(e)    Names  offcasts  or  days;  e.g.  Calendsd,  N6n»,  Idus;  fSrlsa,  330 
the feast-day ;  nundlnsd,  market-day;    Baccftnaila,y^«j/  of  Bacchus ; 
&c. 

(/)  Other  collections  of  things,  actions,  ,&c.;  altSila,  an  altar; 
ambages,  evasion  (but  §  415);  angostiso,  straits  (sing,  rare);  orgfl- 
tlse,  subtlety;  antes,  ro<wSj  e.g.  of  vines;  arma,  tools,  esp.  weapons, 
armour;  axmamenta,  ship'f  tackling;  1)alne»,  the  baths,  i.e.  bath^ 
house,;  bigsd,  a  carriage  and  pair  (sing,  not  till  Sen.);  cancelll,  rail- 
ings; casses,  a  hunting  net  (properly  meshes,  cf.  §  432);  castra,  a 
camp  (properly  huts,  tents  I  cfutmm  is  found  only  as  part  of  proper 
names,  e.g.  Castrum  Novum);  datbrl,  a  grating;  daustra,  bars 
(sing,  in  Sen.  Curt,  rarely);  ditelUd,  a  pack  saddle  (panfiiers}); 
compMes,  fetters  (but  §  446);  crepundia,  childs  rattle,  &c.;  ctUiso, 
cf&n&btila,  inctln&biUa»  cradle;  dSlIdSB,  delight;  divltisd,  riches;  ex- 
ctlblsd,  the  nvatch;  ftptUse,  a  dinner;  exsdqulss,  funeral  procession; 
exftvia,  things  stripped  off,  spoils;  facStls,  jokes  (sing,  rare^;  f&l8B, 
scaffolding;  fasti,  the  Calendar;  f5rl,  benches;  fr&ces,  oil  dregs; 
grfttes,  thanks  (^§418);  indlitiss,  a  truce;  ineptl»,  silliness  (sing,  in 
Plaut.  Ter.);  infSrlss,  offerings  to  the  shades  belo<w;  Infltias,  denial 
(cf.  §  369) ;  insidla,  ambush;  InXinlcitisd,  hostility  (rarely  sing.);  Iftpl- 
cidlnsd,  stone-  quarries;  IdotUl,  compartments,  and  so  box,  bag,  &c.; 
lustra,  a  den;  m&nHbltB,  booty;  niln»,  threats;  moanla,  town  nivalis; 
nilgse,  trifes;  nuptisd,  marriage;  oblces,  bolts  (but  §  439);  p&rletlna, 
ruins;  pli&16r»,  horse  trappings;  pr»stXgl89,  juggling  tricks;  prdces, 
prayers  (but  §  438);  pjJmltiBd,  frst  fruits ;  puglllftres,  ^writing  tablets; 
4uadrlg88,  a  carriage  and  four  (sing,  not  till  Propert.) ;  qulsquiliaB, 
refuse;  rellqui»,  the  remains;  rdpftgula,  bolts,  &c.;  salln»,  saltpits; 
s&ta,  the  crops;  scSIsb,  stairs;  sc5p8B,  a  broom;  sentes,  thombush; 
serta,  a  wreath;  sordes,^//i>  (sing,  rare  §  421);  suppStias,  supply  (cf. 
§  369) ;  t6n6br»,  the  darkness;  therms,  the  warm  baths  (cf.  balnese); 
tesqua,  wastes;  ysIyk,  folding-doors ;  vepres,  thorns  (but  cf.  §430); 
YlndlcisB,  claims;  vlrgolta,  bushes;  fLtensUia,  necessaries. 

Some  of  these  words  are  used  in  one  or  two  cases  of  the  singular. 
See  the  references. 

3.    The  following  words  are  used  in  the  plural  with  a  special  331 
Hieaning,  besides  their  use  (in  most  instances)  as  an  ordinary  plural: 

»des  sing,  a  temple,  plur.  a  house  (pro^lj,  hearths,  chambers}); 
ftqua,  water;  aqua,  a  watering-place:  auxillum,  assistance;  auzilia, 
means  of  assistance,!  auxiliary  troops:  bOnum,  a  good;  bOna,  goods ^ 
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i.e.  one's  property:  career,  a  prison;  carefees,  the  harriers  (in  horse 
races):  cOdldlliu,  a  small  piece  of  (wood;  oOdlcUll,  <ivriting  tablets: 
cOpla,  plenty;  o5pi8B,  supplies^  troops:  cttmlUum,  the  place  of  tribes^ 
assembly  at  Rome;  o6mltlaL,  the  assembly:  fldes  sing,  a  barpstring, 
plur.  a  stringed  instrument:  forttlna,  fortune;  fortona,  one's  posses- 
sions: gr&tia,  thankfulness;  gr&tUa,  gr&tes,  thanks:  bortiu,  a  garden; 
iLOrtl,  pleasure-gardens^  a  country  house:  ImpMImentum,  a  hindrance; 
impedimenta,  baggage:  Uttera,  a  letter  (of  the  alphabet) ;  litteno,  a 
letter^  i.e.  epistle:  ItLdus,  a  game;  Ittdl,  Public  Games:  n&tftlis,  a 
birthday;  n&tftles,  one's  descent:  dp^ra,  fivork;  oper»,  tworkmen:  Ops, 
a  goddess;  opem,  help;  6pe8,  (wealthy  resources:  para,  apart;  partes, 
a  part  on  the  stage:  rostrum,  a  beak;  rostra,  the  tribune  or  fulpit  at 
Rome:  t&biUa,  a  plank;  t&MUa,  account  books. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
OF  CASE  INFLEXIONS  IN  GENERAL. 

In  Latin  the  distinctions  of  case  are  in  the  singular  five,  the  33a 
cases  bdng  named  nominative^  accusative^  genitive,  dative,  ablative. 
In  some  nouns  with  stems  in  -0,  besides  others  derived  from  the 
Greek,  a  sixth  form,  (not  properly  a  ccue,  cf.  §  1007),  generally 
called  the  vocative  is  also  found. 

In  the  plural  there  are  only  four;  via.  nominative,  accusative, 
genitive,  and  a  conunon  form  for  the  dative  and  ablative. 

Another  case,  distinguished  in  some  other  languages,  called  the 
locative,  is  in  Latin  always  the  same  in  form,  as  either  the  genitive, 
dative,  or  ablative. 

A  similar  confuaon  of  forms  is  found  between  some  of  the  other 
cases  in  some  classes  of  nouns.  Originally  perhaps  there  was  a 
different  form  for  each  case  in  each  number. 

Nouns  and  pronouns,  whether  substantival  or  adjectival,  may  333 
be  conveniently  divided  according  to  their  case  inflexions  (called 
collectively   their  declension)  into   two   great  classes,  containing 
respectively — 

I.    Nouns  with  stems  ending  in  -a,  -e,  or  -o. 

J  I.    Nouns  with  stems  ending  in  -a,  -1,  or  a  consonant. 
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All  the  pronouns,  except  personal  pronouns,  belong  to  the 
first  class,  though  a  few  have  kindred  forms  belonging  to  the 
second  class. 

The  personal  pronouns  belong  strictly  to  neither  class.  They 
will  be  treated  of  as  an  appendix  to  the  first  class. 

The  chief  constant  differences  between  the  inflexions  of  the  two 
classes  are  these : — 

Nouns  of  the  first  class  have  the  genitive  singular  (excq)t  in 
the  pronouns),  the  locative  singular,  and  the  nominative  plural 
(except  in  a  few  -e  stems)  alike,  and  ending  in  a  long  vowel  or 
diphthong ;  the  genitive  plural  in  -nun  preceded  by  a  long  vowel ; 
the  dative  and  ablative  plural  (except  in  two  -e  stems)  in  -Is. 

Nouns  of  the  second  class  have  the  genitive  singular  and  nomi- 
native plural  ending  in  -s,  the  locative  usually  the  same  as  the 
ablative,  the  genitive  plural  in  -ran,  the  dat.  abl.  plural  in  -btls 
(usually  -Ibtui)* 

Some  of  these  differences  were  not  found  in  the  older  language. 
See  Chapters  vi.  and  xii. 

[The  ordinary  diviaon  of  nouns  substantive  was  into  five  334 
declensions.  Of  these  the  ist  contained  -a  stems  (§  339) ;  the  and, 
-o  stems  (§  344  sqq.);  the  3rd,  consonant  (Chap,  xi.)  and  -1  stems 
(Chap.  X.);  ^e  4th,  -u  stems  (Chap,  ix.);  and  the  5th,  -e  stems 
(§  340).  Adjectives  were  divided  into  those  of  three  terminations, 
-UB,  -a,  ran  (§§  339,  344);  those  of  two  terminations,  -Is,  -e  (Chap, 
x^,  and  -or,  -us  (§  460);  and  those  of  one  termination,  e.g.  feliz 
(Chaps.  X,  XI.)]. 

Examples  of  th^  regular  declensions  of  the  different  subordinate 
classes  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter.  Any  peculiar  forms 
of  inflexion  which  existed  will  be  found  in  Chapters  vi.  and  xii., 
or  appended  to  the  mention  of  the  particular  word  to  which  they 
relate. 


CHAPTER  V. 
NOUNS  OF  CLASS  I. 

I.    Gender. 

As  regards  the  gender  of  nouns  of  this  class,  with  comparatively  3a« 
few  exceptions,  (i)  all  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  have  stems  in 
-o ;  (2)  all  feniinme  nouns  have  stems  in  -a,  or  -9. 

8 
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The  exceptions  are  as  follows : 

I.  Some  stems  in  -&  are  masculine ;  e.  g.  appellative  substan- 
tives expressing  occupations  in  which  men  are  exclusively  or  pri- 
marily thought  of,  viz.  acoOla,  agriodla,  IncOla;  assecda,  adySna, 
conytaa;  aurlga,  ooUSga,  oonvlTa,  gttmia,  lanlsta,  lixa,  xnatrldLda, 
parrlcXda,  profttga,  transfttga,  pOpa,  rabtila,  scrll)a,  scurra,  yema. 
And  the  same  termination  was  given  to  Greek  words  in  -17s,  e.g, 
uauta,  poSta,  Persa,  Scytba  (see  §  475). 

Damma  is  also  sometimes  masc.:  talpa  laiely  so  (§  319). 

So  also  almost  all  rivers  (§  325) :  e.g.  Seau&na,  Tr6bla»  See,  and 
Hadrla  (the  Hadriatic  sea). 

A  considerable  number  of  proper  names,  e.g.  Nnma,  Lftmia, 
AliUa,  Pansa,  8ulla»  Oalba,  Natta,  Tucca»  Na^U»^  Perpenna,  Ginna, 
Mela,  Messalla,  Poplicdla.  So  also  some  feminine  appellatives  were 
used  as  family  names  of  men,  e.g.  Bflga,  ScaptUa,  StLra,  Fimbria, 
Morula,  Pica,  Musca,  MurCna,  Dolabella,  FenesteUa,  HSmlna,  Tr&bea. 

a.    Some  words  with  -0  stems    are   feminine.      These  are  33* 
chiefly  either  names  of  trees  or  Greek  words,  especially  names  of 
jewels  and  towns. 

{a)  alyiis  (in  old  language  m.);  caxb&sus,  oOliu  (sometimes 
m.),  bflmiis,  yazmns.    For  ddmus  see  §  394. 

(J?)  Names  of  trees:  asculus,  alnns,  arbtLtns,  bozuB,  cedruSy 
cfo&8U8,  citras,  comus,  cdrtUus,  cnpressos,  cytlsus  (also  m.), 
(b&iTifl,  fa^rus,  £&i61n8,  flcus  (rarely  m.),  frazliius,  JOnlpdnis,  launu, 
16tn8  (rarely  m.),  mftlus  {apple-tree^  mOms,  myrtiis,  xiardus, 
omus,  p&p^rni,  pinus,  pirns,  pl&tfinus,  pOmus,  pOpUos,  prftxuu^ 
quercus,  BabtLcus,  sorbiis,  splnus,  iilmus.     Also  b&l&mis,  acorn, 

(c)  Jewels:  e.g.  ametbystus,  crystaUua,  gappblnu,  toparaB, 
m^cbrysos. 

(d)  Towns,  ^c. ;  Ab^dns,  JBgyptns,  Aspendus,  CaryBtns, 
CbersonSBus,  Cyprus,  ^Idamnus,  Epidaurus,  Eplms,  PdldponnSsuB, 
Bbddns,  &c. ;  but  CanOpus  (m.),  Isthmos  (hl),  Qrcbdmtous  (m.), 
Pontus  (m.).    So  also  Delos,  Lemnos,  &c.  are  feminine. 

(e)  For  Greek  appellatives,  e.g.  fttdmus,  metb&dus,  &c., 
see  §478. 

3.     Of  nouns  in  -es  only  dies  and  mfirldles  are  masculine.  337 
Dies  however  is  in  the  singular  number  often  feminine,  especially  as 
an  appointed  day^  and  abnost  exclusively  fem.  when  it  means  tlmey 
period  of  time. 

All  neuters  (except  some  pronouns,  §  370)  have  nom.  ace.  sing.  338 
in  -um:  except  yims,  yulgos  (in  ace.  often  yulgiun),  and  the  Gredc 
pelftgns,  plur.  pelairS.    (Virus  and  yulgos  have  no  plural.    The 
authority  for  yulgus  as  masc.  seems  insufficient.) 
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II.    Inflexions  of  Case. 

The  suffixes  for  the  different  cases  are  usually  combined  with  339 
the  final  vowel  of  the  stem,   so  as  not  always  to   be  readily 
distinguishable. 


I.    Declension  of  stems  in  -a  and  -e. 

I.  The  substantive  stems  in  -a  (chiefly  feminine),  and  the 
feminine  form  of  those  adjectives  which  have  stems  in  -0,  are  declined 
alike;  e.g.  mensa  (f.),  a  table \  scrlba  (m.),  a  clerk;  bdna  (adj.  f.), 
good;  ten^ra  (adj.  f.),  tender.  There  are  no  neuters  of  this  declen. 
sion. 

%.    Stems  in  -B  of  this  class  (comp.  §  407)  are  all  substantives  340 
and  ail  feminine:  one  (dies)  is  also  masculine.     All  but  a  few  have 
stems  in  -le  with  a  short  antepenultimate,  and  most  are  words  of 
more  than  three  syllables. 

They  are  as  follows:  dies,  f&mes  ^also  famis),  fides,  pISbes 
(also  plebs),  res,  spes,  and  (in  ablative  smg.  only)  scabrS,  squale ; 

ftcies,  alltlTies  (with  other  derivatives  of  l&vo),  barl>&ri68,  caos^- 
rles,  c&ries,  congdries,  effigies,  Sstlries,  f&cles,  gl&cies,  ixigltlTies, 
Inzilrles,  mac6ries,  m&des,  mS.teries,  miiries  (only  nom.  s.),  paup6- 
rles,  pemlcies  (?  permities,  Munro,  ad  Lucr.  i.  45 1),  progenies,  r&bies, 
rdqvies  (also  with  stem  in  -§t,  §  445  )>  s&nies,  sc&bies,  sdries,  species, 
silperflo^eB,  tempdries,  and  its  compound  intemperieB ; 

and  abstract  substantives  in  -Itles,  viz.  ftrnftiities,  ftxnicities, 
ft'^^Mtles,  calTities,  canities,  dUrities,  lentities,  moUities,  mimditieB, 
nfiqvlties,  nlgrities,  nOtlties,  pigrities,  pl&nities,  pulliUes,  segnities, 
spurcities,  tristlties,  vasUties. 

Only  two  of  these  words,  viz.  res  and  dies,  are  inflected  through-  341 
out  all  cases  of  both  numbers.  None  (besides  dies  and  res)  have  any 
pliu^,  except  ades,  flEusies,  efllgies,  species,  spes,  series,  which  are 
found  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural ;  glacies  in  accus. 
(Verg.),  tfuYles  in  nom.  (Curt.).  But  old  forms  of  spes,  viz.  Bperes, 
nom.  ace.  plur.,  speribus,  dat.  abl.  plur.,  are  mentioned  as  used  by 
Ennius  and  Varro  respectively^.  Facieruxn  is  quoted  from  Cato. 
Specierum,  speciebus  occur  in  the  Digest,  &c 

^  The  stem  appears  to  have  been  spes- :  compare  tpSr-o.  So  also 
perba|>s  dies- ;  comp.  diur-nns.    See  also  §  405. 

8—2 
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The  genitive  and  dative  singular  are  rare^,  except  from  dids,  343 
res,  spes,  fides,  and  plel)es. 

These  cases  appear  to  have  ended  regularly,  in  -ei  in  and  after 
the  second  century  after  Christ  at  latest  (GelL  ix.  14),  but  vjrhether 
el  was  usually  one  syHable  or  two  is  uncertain.  Probably  it  was 
a  diphthong.  Before  that  time  el  is  proved  to  be  sometimes  di- 
syllabic, but  in  the  words  dl6I,  fldS  and  fidfti,  r6I  and  fSi  only.  See 
§§3J7,  360. 

Luxuries,  materles,  barl>arles,  Intempdrles,  effigies,  and  almost  all 
the  words  in  -Itles,  have  collateral  stems  in  -a  (of.  §  932),  and  these 
supply  the  forms  generally  used  in  the  genitive  and  dative  singular. 

Examples:  mensa,  a  table;  Ixma  (adj.),  good;  Inxurla,  luxury;  343 
res,  a  thing;  ades,  a  points    All  feminine. 


Stems  in 

Stems  in  -a. 

'Z.and'^. 

Stems . 

in  -e. 

Singular.  Subst. 

Adj. 

Subst. 

Subst. 

Subst 

Nom. 

menB& 

1>6ii& 

InxftrlA 
or  iQxnrli-B 

r6-8 

&C16-8 

Ace. 

mensarm 

bona-m 

Inxarla-m 
or  iQxnile-m 

re-m 

ftde-m 

Gen. 
Loc. 
Dat. 

rnensA 

IXUIA 

Inxnrla 

re-l 

ftcUor 
&cl6 

Abl. 

mexuA 

bona 

luxurlft 
orluxorlS 

r8 

&cie 

Plural. 

Nom. 
Ace. 

rnensa 
mensft-s 

bona    ) 
bona-8\ 

(Plural 
not  used) 

rS-s 

ftC&S-B 

Gen. 

mensft-miiL  lKxii&-nuii 

rS-miii 

(none) 

Loc.  ) 

Dat.  f 

mensl^s 

bonl-s 

re-bus 

(none) 

Abl. 

a.    Ordinary  declension  of  -o  stems. 

The  following  is  the  regular  declension  of  substantives  with  344 
stems  ending  in  -o,  and  of  adjectives,  with  the  like  stems,  in  the 
masculine  and  neuter  gender. 

e.g.  Salmfts  (m.),  a  soul;  beUnxn  (n.),  fuoar;  bOnns  (adj.),  good. 

^  Quintilian  says  (l.  6,  §  26),  "Nee  plurimmn  refert,  nulla  hsec  an 
praedura  sint.  Nam  quid  'progenies'  genetivo  singulari,  quid  plurali 
*spes*  faciet?'* 
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Maseul] 

ne 

Neuter 

Singular. 

Subst. 

Adj. 

Subst 

Adj. 

Nom. 

ftnlmft-B 

bdna-8     ) 

Voc. 

ftnlmd 

bdn-«       [ 

beUu-m 

b6n1l^m 

Ace. 

ftnlmft-ziL 

Mnn-m   ) 

Gen.  ) 
Loc. 

&nlml 

bOnI 

b^UI 

bOnX 

Dat. 
Abl. 

ftnlmfi 

bOnfi 

beU6 

bOnS 

Plural. 

Nom. 
Ace. 

ftTiTmT 
SalmO-B 

bdnl 
bOnO-s 

bdllft 

bftnft 

Gen. 

ftnlmO-rum 

bdnO-mm 

b^O-nmi 

bduG-runi 

Loc. 

Dat.    . 

bdlU-8 

bem-8 

bdslHi 

Abl. 

The  vocative  masc.  sing,  of  metui,  mine,  is  ml.    Deus,  god,  had  345 
voc.  Dens;  nom.  plur.  di;  dat.  abl.  dis;  but  del  and  dels  are  not 
infrequent  in  Ovid  and  later  poets,  and  even  in  some  M6S.  of  Varro 
and  Cicero. 


3.    Declension  of  stems  in  -ro. 

Of  stems  in  -firo,  (a)  most  drop  the  final  -tui  of  the  nominative  346 
singular,  and  -e  of  the  vocative ;  and  (b)  many  omit  the  e  before  r 
in  all  the  cases  except  the  nom.  voc.  masculine  singular. 

{a)  The  following  only  exhibit  -us  in  the  nominative  singular : 
nftxndms,  limftms  (or  bumeros),  fttdms,  and  (the  single  fem.  stem 
in  -dri)),  Jflxilpdrus,  and  the  adjectives  prdpdrus,  praprOpdros, 
prsspostertUi,  xnGrlgdnui,  trlquetnu,  and  usually  prospdrus.  The 
nominative  masculine  singular  of  the  adjectives  cetfirum,  postdmm, 
Ifldlcrom,  crdpdnini  is  not  found. 

(Adjectives  with  long  8  in  penultimate  (e.g.  86y6nui),  and  some 
Greek  forms,  e.g.  Evandrus,  Petms,  exhibit  -us.  But  Ibfirl  and 
CeltlbSTl  have  for  singular  Ibfir  and  Celtlb6r,  but  only  once  each.) 

VIr,  a  man,  and  its  compounds,  e.g.  triumvir,  semlvlr  (adj.),  and 
the  adjisctive  s&tttr  (s&ttir&,  s&ttlnmi),  also  drop  -us.  Lucretius 
once  uses  fibntU  for  f&miaiis. 

Puere  is  frequently  found  in  Plautus  as  the  vocative  of  puer.        347 

(^)    The  following  only  retain  e  before  r;  viz. — 

(i)    All  those  which  retain  -us  in  the  nominative  singular ; 
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(a)  Adulter,  sdcer,  gCner,  Uber  (the  god  Bacchus),  puer,  reaper 
(evening  star),  jugerum  (which  last  in  plural  belongs  to  and  Class) ; 

(3)  The  adjectives  asper  (asprls,  abl.  plur.  once  in  Vergil), 
l&cer,  Uber,  miser,  tdner,  gibber,  alter;  and  cetemm,  postenun, 
crej>erum  (above  named).  Also  erter  (Papin.),  Infer  (Gato),  super 
(Gato),  chiefly  used  in  plural; 

Dexter  has  both  forms ;  e.g.  dezteram,  dextram.  (The  compa- 
rative of  dexter  is  always  dexterlor.    So  also  deterlor.) 

(4)  Compounds  of  more  than  two  syllables  ending  in  -fer  or 
-ger ;  e.g.  mortifer,  &llger,  &c. 

The  following  are  the  principal  substantives  which  omit  e ;  ftger,  348 
&per,  ftrblter,  auster,  cancer,  c&per,  oOlilber,  culter,  f&ber,  liber 
(hook) J  mSgister,  minister.  The  neuters  are  chiefly  in  -brum,  -trum, 
-cram,  see  in  Book  III.  The  adjectives  omitting  e  are:  aeger,  ater, 
creber,  (dexter,  §  347,)  gl&ber,  m&cer,  niger,  piger,  Impiger,  Integer, 
lfldlcram,pulclier,  r&ber,  s&cer,  sc&ber,  lOnlster  (in  comparative  always 
slnisterior),  taster,  T&fer:  also  Afer,  Cftl&ber. 

Examples:  puer  (m.),  a  boy;  vlr  (m.),  a  man;  fllber  (m.),  349 
a  (workman  ;  membrum  (n.),  a  limb. 

Singular. 


Nom.  / 
Voc.    { 
Ace. 
Gen.    ) 
Loc.    ) 
Dat.    ) 
Voc.    \ 
Plural. 
Nom. 
Ace. 
Gen. 

Loc. 
Dat. 

Abl. 


pudr 

pudru-m 

pudii 

pu&rO 


Masculine 
Ylr 

ylru-m 
vin 


pudrl 

pudrO-8 

puerO-rum 


puexI-B 


vira 


▼Irfi-fl 
Tlr5-rum 


fa,b«r 

f9.bru-m 

f&bri 

f&brO 

f&brl  ) 
fabrO-s  \ 
£Bibr6-rum 


Neuter 
membru-m 

membri 
membrO 

membr& 
membrO-mm 


(andvlru-m)  (andfabm-m) 
■vin-8  fllbri-8  membrI-8 


On  -urn  in  the  genitive  plural  of  vlr  and  fiiber  see  §  ids* 

4.    Prae- Augustan  declension   of   stems  in  -uo 
(i.e.  either  -uo,  -vo,  or  -qvo). 

The  older  language,  as  shown  especially  by  inscriptions .  not  as© 
later  than  cir.  520  B.C.,  retained  the  final  -0  of  tlie  stem  in  the 
nommative   and   accusative  cases  singular;    e.g.  flllOs,    primOs, 
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titlciom,  donom.  Though  this  -o  was  changed  to  -u  generally 
(§213),  yet  the  stems  in  which  it  was  preceded  by  ▼  or  u  or  qu 
retained  it  until  the  Augustan  age  and  later  (Quintil.  i.  7.  a6). 
The  change  was  however  made  in  these  stems  also  m  the  course  of 
the  ist  century  after  Christ  In  words  like  6qyt&s  the  concurrence 
of  a  with  u  was  also  avoided  by  writing  6qtUi,  or  dcfls. 

e.g.  eqTOs  or  dcfis  (m.),  a  horse;  89T0m  (n.),  an  age;  arduOs 
(adj.),  lofty. 

Masculine 
Singular.    Subst.  Adj. 

Nom. )     6qy6-s  or  6ctl-8       arduo-s  ) 
Voc.   (     6qv«  arduS      ( 

Ace.        6qyo-m  or  ficft-m    arduo-m ) 


Neuter 
Subst  Adj. 


arduo-xn 


Gen.  ) 

Loc.  { 

Dat  i 

Abl.  \ 

Plural. 
Nom.       6qvl 
Ace.        6qv5-8 
Gen.        6qy5-nuii 
Loc.   ) 

Dat.   \    ftqym 
Abl.    ) 


ardul 


ardud 


ardul  ) 
ardud-s  ] 
ardud-ntm 

ftrduI-B 


SBVl 


»y5 


»y& 
»yO-ram 

»yI-8 


ardul 
ardu5 

ardti& 
ardu6-nim 

ftrdul-s 


5.  Augustan  and  Prae-Augustan  declension  of  stems  in  -lo. 

In  the  Augustan  and  prae- Augustan  period  substantives  with  35« 
stems  ending  in  -lo  formed  the  genitive  singular  in  -1  single.  So 
always  in  the  scenic  poets,  in  Lucretius,  Vergil,  Horace ;  also  in 
Peraus  aind  Manilius.  The  genitive  of  trisyllabic  words  with  a 
short  antepenultimate  (e.g.  i^L&dlus,  fdlium),  appears  to  have  been 
generally  avoided  by  these  poets;  but  prdti,  yiti  (from  pretiam  and 
yXttuin)  occur.  Propertius,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  the  later  poets,  used 
the  full  form  in  -11;  e.g.  Hercflrll,  ezsUll,  vitU;  but  in  proper 
names  the  contracted  form  continued  to  be  most  common;  e.g. 
Antonl,  CapltOU,  Terantl,  UvL  In  inscriptions  -11  appears  from 
the  end  of  Augustus'  reign,  and  with  increaang  frequency  after 
Nero's  reign,  though  -1  is  aJso  found  to  the  end  of  the  3rd  century 
after  Christ  and  probably  longer  (Ritschl.  Optuc.  11.  779). 

The  vocative  ang.  masc.  of  these  stems  also  ended  in  -1  (not  -le),  3S« 
e.g.  PubU.     But  the  vocative  is  found  only  in  proper  names  and  m 
the  words  gtolna,  fnina,  yultflrlus  (cf.  Gell.  14.  5).    The  nomina- 
tive plural  rarely  had  U  contracted  into  1.    The  dative  ablative 
plural  had  sometimes,  especially  in  neuters,  -U  for  -lis.   (See  §  367.) 
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Adjectives  always  had  -il  in  genitive.  Only  those  derived  from 
Greek  proper  names  had  a  distinct  form  for  vocative;  e.g.  CyntUe, 
DeUe. 

In  stems  ending  in  -aio,  -eio  the  i  both  formed  a  diphthong  with 
the  preceding  vowel,  and  also  was  pronounced  as  English  y  before 
a  following  vowel.  (For  some  exceptions  see  §  139.)  Hence  Cicero 
wrote  the  1  double,  -alio,  -eilo ;  but  this  spelling  is  not  now  found 
in  the  MSS.  or  in  republican  inscriptions. 


Substantives. 

Adjectives.  35, 

Singular 

.     masc. 

masc. 

neut. 

masc. 

Nom. 

Claudius 

Pompejus 

oodudUuni   ' 

egrdglas 

Voc. 

Claudl 

PompSi  and 

Pompei 

Ace. 

Claudlmn 

Pompejum    . 

egrdgium 

Gen.) 
Loc.  \ 

Olaudl 

Pomp6X 

consHI 

€greglX 

Dat. 
Abl.  J 

Claudld 

Pompejo 

conslllo 

Sgrtglo 

Plural. 

Nom. 
Ace. 

ClaudU 
Claudios 

PompSI 
PompSJos 

consnia' 

Cgrtgla 

Gen. 

daudlO-rum  PompSjOrum 

conslUSrum 

figrSglOnuxi 

Loc. 

Dat. 

ClaudUs 

PompSIs 

consHlIsor 

6gr«gil8 

Abl. 

coiudlls 

CHAPTER  VI. 

OLD  AND   EXCEPTIONAL  FORMS    OF  CASES. 
(CLASS  I.) 

I    Singular  Number. 

Nominative:  Stems  in  -0.  On  the  faint  sound  of  final  a  and  m  354 
which  led  to  their  omisaon  even  in  the  older  language,  see  §§  193, 
5.  86.  Old  inscriptions  give  such  forms  as  Acillo,  Fourlo,  Fabredo, 
pocolo  (for  Adllus,  Furlus,  Fabrlcius,  poculum).  The  nominative 
sing,  of  proper  names  with  stems  in  -lo  are  frequently  written  in 
old  inscnptions  without  the  final  syllable;  e.g.  Claudl,  Valerl,  SOnncl 
(for  Claudius,  &c).  This  may  be  merely  an  abbreviation,  due  as 
Ritschl  supposes,  to  a  once  collateral  nominative  in  -Is;  e.g.  Cornells, 
Compare  alls,  alius  §  373. 
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Accusative:  For  the  omisaon  of  the  final  m^  see  §  86.  355 

Stems  in  -«.  Quintilian  (ix.  4.  39)  speaks  of  diee  lianc  (if  text 
be  right)  being  found  in  Cato  the  censor's  writings,  **  m  litera  In  -e 
suOUta". 

Genitive  :   i.  Stems  in  -a.    Instances  of  the  ordinary  genitive  356 
in  -ae  are  very  rare  in  inscriptions  before  the  time  of  the  Gracchi. 

Three  old  forms  of  the  genitive  angular  are  found,  viz.  -aes,  -ai 
and -as. 

{a)  The  ending  -aas  occurs  frequently  in  inscriptions  after 
Sulla's  time,  but  chiefly  on  tombs  of  freedwomen  and  slaves,  and 
rarely  in  other  than  proper  names;  e.g.  Jnliaes,  Dlaaaes,  Anniaes, 
Fanstlnaes,  domlnaes,  yemaes.  Some  hold  it  to  be  intended  for 
the  Greek  genitive  in  -lyy.  Ritschl  (comparing  a  single  Prosepnals 
fix>m  the  6th  century  u.c)  holds  it  to  be  a  genuine  old  Latin  form, 
snd possibfy  used  by  Plautus  {Neue  Plant.  Exc.  I.  p.  115). 

(b)  Of  the  ending  -as  examples  are  given  from  Livius  Andro- 
mcus,  escas,  monetas,  Latonas;  from  Naevius.  terras,  fortimas;  and 
from  Ennius,  vias.  Some  so  take  molas  in  Plant.  Pseud.  11 00, 
This  form  is  preserved  in  one  word  at  all  periods,  viz.  famllla, 
when  combined  with  pater,  mater,  filius,  fllla;  e.g.  paterfamilias 
(Cato,  Cic),  a  father  of  a  household.  Pater,  &c.  famllin  (Cic, 
Liv.)  is  also  used.  In  the  plural  we  find  both  patres,  &c.  -familise 
(Varr.,  Caes.,  Liv.),  -familias  (Varr.,  Cic),  -familiamm  (Cic, 
Szil.),  fat  hers  8cc.  of  households. 

(c)  The  endmg  -ai  (originally  the  locative  according  to 
Madvig)  is  more  common  and  earlier,  and  in  Plautus  and  hex- 
ameter verse  (retaining  probably  the  old  pronunciation)  is  treated 
as  a  spondee  (-M).  It  is  frequent  in  Lticretius,  and  is  also  used  by 
Cicero  in  his  poetry,  and  by  Vergil  in  four  words,  aqnai,  aulai, 
aural,  pictai.  Republican  inscriptions  give,  e.g.  Duelonai  (i.e. 
BdUonso),  Glabra!,  ejus  rei  quaenmdai  et  faBlnndat  causa,  calds 
restinctai,  &c. 

a.    Stems  in  -«.     Four  forms  of  the  genitive-ending  are  found,  357 
viz.  68;  ei;  S;  L    (See  Gell.  9. 14). 

(a)  -es;  viz.  Dies,  Enn.,./^.4oi,  Verg.  G.  I.  ao8  (die,  Ribbeck), 
Cic.  Sest.  la.  §  a8;  rabies,  Lucr.  iv.  1083  ;  fades,  Claud.  Quadrig. 
(in  SuUa^s  time) ;  fides,  see  below  b ;  pemlcies,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Cicero. 

(ii)  -ei;  viz.  dlei,  freqjjent  to  prose;  diBI,  Lucr.  (often),  Verg.  -^. 
JV.  156,  Hor.  S.  1. 8.  ^Si  Phaedr.  IL  8. 10,  Ter.  Haut.  168,  aia,  Plant; 
did,  Ter.  Eun,  801;  rei,  always  in  Republican  inscriptions;  rSI, 
Plaut.  Mil.  G,  Z03,  magxial  rei  publlcai  gratia;  Lucr.  11.  112, 
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548 ;  rtl,  Plaut,  Ter.,  Hor.;  rei,  Plaut.,  Ter.,  Lucil.,  Lucr.;  fldei,  fre- 
quent in  prose;  fidSI,  Enn.  Ann.  34a,  Plaut.  Aul,  lai,  575,  Lucr. 
V.  loa;  fidfil,  Manil.  ii.  605,  627,  Sil.  (four  times);  fidei  (fides 
Wagner),  Plauf  Aul  609 ;  apel,  frequent  in  prose ;  apS,  Ter. 
always;  plebei  (especially  in  phrases  tribimus  plebel,  plebeisdtuni, 
&c.)  frequent:  adei,  Bell,  Afr,  59  and  60.  Mundldei,  Imcr.  136, 
A.D.  (cf.  Gorssen.  Aussp,  i.  54,  ed.  a).  • 

(c)  -S;  viz.  die,  in  several  places  (in  some  Mss.)  of  Caes.,  Sail, 
Liv.,  also  Plaut.  Pseud,  115 8;  Sen.  Com,  Marc.  18.  a;  compare  also 
poatrldle,  &c. ;  re,  Caes.,  Liv.  in  some  kss.;  fide.  Poet  ap.  C  Off. 
3.  a6 ;  Plane,  ap.  Cic.  Fam.  10.  17  ;  Hor.  C.  3.  7.  4;  Ovid.  Met.  III. 
341,  VI.  506,  VII.  7a8,  737,  &c.;  ade.  Sail.;  fade,  Lucil.,  Plaut.  MiL 
G.  117a;  requle,  Sail.;  soable,  LuciL  "G.  Caesar  in  libro  de  analogia 
secundo  hujus  die  et  hujus  specie  dicendum  putat,"  GelL  9. 14. 

(d)  -1;  viz.  dil,  Verg.  A.  1.636;  plebl,  frequent  in  phrases  above 
quoted;  adl,  Gn.  Matins;  pemldi,  Gic.  Rose.  -<^»2.  45,  Siaennaf 
spedl,  Gn.  Matins;  progenii,  Pacuvius;  luzuril,  G.  Gracchus; 
fBunl,  Lucil.,  Gato ;  fidl,  Augustan  legal  inscription  {Corp.  I.  L.  11. 
504a). 

3.  Stems  in  -0.  The  oldest  form  was  perhaps  -oe;  e.g.  poploe  358 
But  the  inscriptions  to  the  time  of  the  third  Punic  war  give  only  I; 
e.g.  Barbati,  urbanl;  after  that  time,  till  Augustus,  -el  is  also  fre- 
quently found;  e.g.  populel,  cogendel,  suel,  ostlel,  pairel»  Marcel, 
VergUd;  but  not  so  frequently  in  laws  as  -I.  In  Augustus*  time 
-el  went  out  of  use  (§§  a65 — a68).  Lucilius  wished  to  estaUish 
the  distinction  of -I  for  the  gen.  sing. ;  -el  for  nom.  plur. 

The  locative  has  the  same  form  as  the  genitive  and  was  not 
improbably  identical  with  it. 

Dative:  i.  Stems  in  -a.     Early  republican  and  other  inscrip-  359 
tions  have  not  unfrequently  -al.    The  disyllabic  &X  is  not  found 
in  the  dative  in  any  poet. 

Forms  like  Fortune,  Diane  in  very  old  inscriptions  are  probably 
imitations  of  Greek. 

2.    Stems  in  -e.    Three  forms  of  the  dative  are  found;  -el,  6  360 
and  I. 

(fl)  -el;  viz.  dlel,  often;  r5I,  Lucr.  l.  688,  li.  ^z^'i  wl,  Corp. 
l.  L.  aoi,  also  (at  beginning  of  verse)  Ter.  Ad.  95;  r61,  Hor. 
C.  3.  a4.  64 ;  rei,  Enn.  Trag.  361 ;  Plant, Ten, Lucil.;  fidd,  often  in 
prose;  fidei,  Enn.  Ann.  iii  (fide,  Vahlen);  Ter.  And.  2<)6,  Eun. 
886,  898  (ed.  Umpfenbach);  comp.  Plaut.  Trin.  117,  ia8;  fidfil, 
Manil.  3. 107,  Sil.  a.  563 ;  plebel,  Plin.  H.  N.  19. 4. 19,  §  54, 18.  3. 4> 
adel,  Gaes.  Civ.  ill.  89,  ib.  93;  penildel,  Nep.  la.  4. 
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(b)  -8;  viz.  dl8,  Plaut.;  re,  Plaut.  Trin.  635,  657;  fide,  Corp. 
J.  R.  I.  170,  Plaut.  Jul.  659,  Amph.  391,  Pers.  193;  comp.  Trin. 
117,  ia8, 14a,  Hor.  S. i.  3.  95 ;  pemlde,  Liv.  5. 13,  §5 ;  &cie,  Lucil. 
"  In  casu  dandi  qui  purissime  locuti  sunt,  non  *  faciei '  uti  nunc 
dicitursed  'facie'  dixerunt,"  Gell.  9.  14. 

(f)  -1;  viz.  pemlcil,  Nep.  8.  a;  fenil,  Plaut.  Stich.  158;  fddi 
(of.  Gell.  9.  14);  fldl,  Fast.  Coll.  Arval.  ad  Kal.  Oct. 

3.    Stems  in  -o.    The  oldest  form  vras  -ol;  e.g.  hole,  quel,  36> 
popnlol.    Perhaps  also  oe  in  pilimiiioe»  p<q;>loe,  Fest.  p.  205. 

Ablative.    In  early  times  the  ablative  ended  in  -d;  e.g.  oanol-  36a 
tod  (occulto);  Benveutod  (Benevento),  praldad  (prseda)^  sententiad 
(sententla).    The  latest  inscription  containing  such  ablatives  is  the 
5.C.  de  Bacc.  B.C.  186.     Plautus  probably  used  it  or  not  as  he  chose. 
See  §  160  and  Ritschl,  Neue  Plaut.  Exc.  I.  106. 

Plural  Number. 

Nominative:    Stems  in  -a.     The  ending  -as  is  quoted  from  363 
Pomponius,  *  Quot  laetitias  insperatas  modo  mi  inrepsere  in  sinum.' 
(See  Ritschl,  N.  P.  Exc.  I.  117.) 

Stems  in  -0.  The  earliest  forms  of  ending  in  inscriptions  are 
-08  (not  beyond  cir.  90  B.C.)  and  very  rarely  -e  or  -oe;  e.g.  Atllles, 
maglstres,  ploimme,  Fescexmlnoe:  from  200  B.c.  or  earlier  to  about 
the  birth  of  Christ,  more  frequently  -ei,  and  from  about  the  Gracchi 
till  cir.  90  B.C.  -els,  or  sometimes  -Is;  e.g.  ItaUcel,  olnvorsel  (iml- 
▼ersl),  a  M.  mnudels,  Q.  F.  Bufels  (i.e.  Q.  (et)  M.  Mlnucll,  Qulntl 
mil;  Hufi),  gnatels,  helsce.    So  in  Plautus  Msce,  lllisce. 

The  ordinary  form  in  -I  appears  since  the  Gracchi,  and  becomes 
exclusively  used  in  the  Augustan  age. 

The  only  instances  of  dual  forms  (compare  the  Greek)  are  duo 
and  ambo,  which  are  the  forms  used  m  the  masc.  and  neut  (dxia 
feminine  as  in  plur). 

Accusative:  Bno,  ambo,  masc.  and  neut.;  duos,  ambos,  also 
masc.  (duas,  ambas,  fem.). 

Genitive:  Future  participles  except  fbtnnui  are  very  rarely  364 
found  in  the  genitive  plural,  probably  on  account  of  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  repeated  r  (§  185). 

I.  Stems  in  -a.  The  ending  -um  for  -Amm  (comp.  Oscan 
•aziim;  Umbr.  -anun  or  -am;  old  Greek  -ao>v)  is  foimd; 

{a)  in  some  names  derived  from  the  Greek;  viz.:  ampbomm, 
(e.g.  triiim  ampbonun),  draclimmiL 
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(b)  in  proper  names,  especially  patronymics,  but  almost  ex- 
clusively in  dactylic  verse  (esp.  Vergil) ;  e.  g.  Lapltlmm,  Dardanidiim, 
JEneadiun. 

(c)  The  only  strictly  Latin  words  in  which  it  occurs  are  (mas- 
culine) compounds  of  glgno  and  colo,  and  these  are  so  used  in 
dactylic  verses  only;  e.g.  Grajugenum,  terrlgennm,  cseUccaimi. 
The  forms  in  -arum  are  also  used. 

a.  Stems  in  -o.  The  ending  -nm  (apparently  similar  to  the  365 
Umbrian  and  Oscan  forms,  and  the  Greek  -£v)  was  perhaps  the 
original  Italian  form,  except  in  the  pronouns,  and  was  gradually 
superseded  in  Latin  by  -drum,  which  is  conunon  in  inscriptions  of 
the  second  century  B.C.  and  later.  In  and  after  Cicero's  time  (see 
Cic.  Or,  46)  the  genitive  in  -um  for  ordinary  language  was  found 
only  in  certain  words.    Thus  it  is  found: 

{a)  in  names  of  weights  and  measures  (chiefly  Greek)  in  combi- 
nation with  numerals.  Thus  nmnmum  (e.g.  tria  mlUla  nummum; 
but  nummorum  accessionem),  sestertlum,  denarium,  talentum,  me- 
rtlmmiTn,  stadium. 

(b)  in  deum,  divom,  the  compounds  of  vlrum  e.g.  qulnqTieyl- 
nun,  duum  vlrum,  &c.  (but  in  Liv.  decern  vlrorum  is  frequent),  and 
in  poetry  virom  itself;  liberum  {children),  fabrom  (in  phrases  as 
pr89fectu8  &bram,  collegium  fabrum),  sodum  (in  prose  rarely  ex- 
cqrt  of  the  Italian  allies^  or  with  prafectus),  eauum  (often  written 
ecum). 

(r)  in  names  of  peoples  (in  poetry) ;  e.g.  AcMvum,  Arglvum,  Ten- 
crum,  Celtlberum  (sometimes  in  prose),  Butulum,  Italum,  &c.  Other 
words,  e.g.  fluvlam,  famulum,  Juyencum,  are  found  occasionally. 

{d)  But  few  instances  of  neuters  are  found;  e.g.  somnlum, 
armum,  &c.,  oppldum  (Sulpicius  ap.  Cic.  Fam,  4.  5.  f  4). 

(e)  In  adjectives  instances  are  few,  e.g.  centum  doctum  homlnum 
consUia,  celatum  indagator,  &c.  (Plaut.^;  motiis  superum  atque 
inferum,  meum  factum  pudet  (Ennius);  prodlgium  horrlferum 
portentum  pavor  (Pacuv.) ;  amlcum,  Inlquom,  soquom  (Ter.  Haut. 
24,  27);  &c.,  and  the  old  phrase  llberum  sibi  qussendum  (or  qusB- 
rendum)  gratia,  &c.    So  in  Vergil  magnanlmum  generator  equorum. 

(f)  Duum  (frequently),  ducentum,  quingentum,  sesoentum,  5cc. 
So  usually  distributives;  e.g.  binimi,  quatemum  (never  binorum, 
quatemorum  with  milium),  senum,  ducenum,  quadragenum,  &c. 

(g-)  For  nostrum,  yestrum,  &c.,  see  §  388. 

Dative,  Ablative,  i.  Stems  in -k  and  •'O,  i.  The  oldest  form,  ^ 
of  which  any  instances  are  found,  was  -oes;  e.g.  oloes  for  illis. 
But  the  form  most  used  in  prae- Augustan  inscriptions  is  -eis.    The 
ending  -is  is  found  ance  the  Gracchi,  and,  almost  exduavdy,  in  and 
after  die  Augustan  time. 
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a.  Stems  in  -la,  -io  are  found  sometimes  with  -Is  instead  of  -lis  367 
in  inscriptions;  e.g.  snffiragls,  pnddls,  provlnciB.  So  in  Cic.  JR^. 
sods,  prsBBidis,  pecanlB,  &c.  Plautus  has  gaudlB,  fills  (from, 
fllius);  Vergil  has  ttenls;  Seneca  sappUds;  Martial  denarls.  In 
Mon,  Ancyr.  both  forms  occor  not  unfrequently;  e.g.  munloipUB, 
munldpls.    Gratlls  (Plant.,  Ter.),  gratia  (Gic,  Mart.). 

3.    An  ending  in  -Inu,  as  in  the  second  class  of  nouns,  is  found  36^ 
in  a  few  words:  viz. 

(a)  Am1>o,  duo,  always  makeainl)0lm8,  amb&lnu;  dnSlms,  dn&hiiB. 

(b)  DIbus  is  found  in  inscriptions  for  DIs.  (So  also  ibns,  Mbus, 
from  is  and  hie.) 

(c)  In  prose,  chiefly  in  inscriptions  and  legal  expresaons,  -Sbus 
for  -is  is  found  in  a  few  substantives ;  viz.  deabus  (chiefly  in  phrases, 
dls  deabusque),  flliabos,  llbertabus  in  opposition  to  the  (usually) 
masculine  flliis,  libertis;  rarely,  conservabus,  natabus.  In  late 
writers  also  animabTis,  eqnabus,  mnlabiis,  and  (sometimes  in  in- 
scriptions) nsrmphabus. 

A  few  adjectives  occur  with  this  form  in  Rhenish  inscriptions; 
e.g.  matronis  Gabiabns,  Junonibus  SUvanabus,  &c. 


The  following  words  of  this  class  are  defective  or  redundant  in  369 
certain  cases.     (AH  words  of  this  sort  which  in  any  way  belong  to 
the  and  class  have  their  peculiarities  mentioned,  where  they  occur 
in  the  enumeration  of  that  class.)     See  also  §  330. 

»Tom  (n.),  also  used  as  ace.  m.;  balneum  (n.),  also  plur.  balneso, 
of  the  bath  house;  balteus  (m.),  also  balteum  (n.),  esp.  in  plur.; 
bnzos  (f.),  also  buxum  (n.);  cselum  (n.\  no  plur.  except  csolos  once 
in  Lucret.,  where  the  meaning  compels  it;  callus  (m.),  also  caUum 
(n.);  carbftsns  (m.),  plur.  carb&sa;  cftseos  (m.),  also  cftseum  (n.); 
c&Yom  (n.),  a  hollo<iVt  also  c&vus,  m.  (sc.  locus);  dlpeus  (m.),  also 
cllpaum  (n.) ;  coUum  (n.),  also  in  old  language  coUus  (m.) ;  crOcos 
^m.),  in  sing,  also  cr6cum  (n.) ;  cj^tlsus  (m.  f.),  in  sing,  also  cj^som 
(n.);  dSUcium  (n.)  or  deUda  (f.),  plur.  deUdsd,  sing,  not  frequent; 
dica,  dlcam,  dicas,  dlds,  la<iv  suits  (b(Krf),  no  other  forms;  6piUl»  (pi.), 
also  sing,  dptdum  (n.) ;  Hmus  (m.),  in  sing,  also  flmum  (n.) ;  fi:6nmn 
(n.),  plur.  fr6ni  (m.)  and  £r6na  (n.);  hordeum  (n.),  of  plural  only 
nom.  ace;  infltlas,  ace.  pi.  only  with  verb  ire,  used  in  no  other 
case;  intXbns  or  intftbns  (m.),  also  intilbum  (n.) ;  JOciis  (m.),  in 
plur.  jOd  and  J5ca;  jtlgftlus  (m.'),  in  sing,  also  Jtlgftlum  (n.);  Jus 
jtlzandum  (n.),  both  parts  of  tne  word  are  declined,  e.g.  Juris 
Jnrandi,  Jure  Juxando,  &c. ;  lOcus  (m.),  in  plur.  also  Idea,  oi places. 
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properiy  speaking;  lod,  chiefly  of  places,  metaphorically;  macte^ 
indecl.  adj.  or  adverb,  once  in  Pliny  mactl,  but  not  in  all  MSS.; 
margftzlta  (f.),  also  margftiltam  (n.) ;  mendum  (n.),  also  menda  (f.); 
nftsus  (m*)}  ^^  in  Plant,  n&som  (n.);  naud  only  gen.  sing.;  nQiIl 
(n.)  only  m  nom.  ace.  s.;  often  contracted  nil:  of  the  fuller  form 
nllillum  are  used  nlhUl  as  gen.  (or  k)c.?)  of  price;  nllillo  after  prepo- 
sitions, comparatives,  and  as  abl.  of  price;  and  ad  nililliini  (in 
ordinary  language  we  have  nulllus  r»l,  &c.) ;  ostrea  (f.),  also  ostreum 
(n.);  pal&tus  (m.),  usually  pal&tom  (n.);  pddiun  (n.),  a  crooks  only 
found  in  ace.  s.;  pessum,  bottom^  only  ace.  s.  after  verbs  of  motion, 
e.g.  Ire,  d&re;  piUeus  (m.),also x^eum (n.) ;  pondo,  properly  abl.  s., 
also  used  as  indeclinable,  ^pounas''\  porrns  (m.),  also  in  sing,  por- 
nun  (n.);  pilteiis  (m.),  also  rarely  pilteam  (n.);  rftmeutum  (n.), 
also  in  rlaut.  rftmenta;  rastrum  (n.),  also  in  plur.  rastrl  (hl); 
rttlculTis  (m.),  more  ftequently  rettcnlum;  scalper,  scalpelliui  (m.), 
also  scalpmm,  Bcalpellam  (n.);  slblliu  (m.),  also  slbllam  (n.);  sup- 
p^tlas,  ace.  pL,  no  other  case;  tergoi  (m.),  usually  tergum  (n.) ; 
▼alius  (m.),  usually  yallum  (n.);  yfinum  (n.),  ace.  sing,  after  verbs  of 
motion :  Tacitus  alone  has  veno.     For  ylrns,  yuUnis  see  §  338. 

For  numerical  adjectives,  some  of  which  are  indeclinable^  see 
App.  D.  i. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

PECULIAR  DECLENSION  OF  CERTAIN  PRONOUNS 
AND  ADJECTIVES. 

Some  nouns  adjective,  and  all  pronouns  adjective  (except  370 
possessive  pronouns,  mens,  tuus,  suus,  noster,  vestw),  have  for  all 
genders  the  genitive  singular  ending  in  -lus,  tlie  dative  in  -I.  In  the 
other  case  the  inflexions  are  the  same  as  ordinary  stems  in  -0  and  -a. 
The  words  belonging  to  this  class  are  flnus,  uUus,  nullus,  sOlus, 
tOtos,  alter,  titer  (and  its  compounds  uterque,  &c.),  alius,  llle, 
iste,  ipse,  hlc,  is,  idem,  qui  and  its  compounds  (qulyls,  &e.). 

Of  these  alius,  IJle,  iste,  is,  qui  have  neuter  nom.  and  ace.  ending 
in  -A  instead  of  -m.     Other  irregularities  are  named  below. 

1.    tOtns,  fwbole,  37x 

Plural. 

n. 

totft 
tOtOrnin 


Singular. 

m.         f.           n. 
Nom.     totils     totft       totiim 
Ace.      tOtum    tOtam    tOtum 
Gen.      tOtltts  in  all  genders 

Plural. 

m.              f. 
toti           totfte) 
tOtSs         tot&s  ( 
totdrom     tGt&mm 

^      Wtl  in  aU  genders       ) 
AbL      tOtO       titft       Ww/ 

totis  in  all  genders 
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In  the  same  way  are  declined  sOIub,  alone,  11iiii8»  one,  vlliis  (i.  e. 
fkntdiu),  any  at  all,  niillus,  none. 

Also  alter  (the  other),  alMra,  altenxm,  gen.  alterlus,  dat.  alttel 
tiWr,  utrft,  utnim,  nvbetber,  i.e.  tivbichoft<wo,  gen.  utriua,  datutrl. 

altdrfiter,  alteratra,  or  altfoa  ntra,  altdrutmm,  or  altenim 
utmm;  gen.  alterlns  ntrins  (post- Aug.  alterutrlus),  dat.  altera 
utrl  or  alteratro. 

ftterque,  utrftqne,  utrnmciQe,  each;  fttercnnKiue,  utracmnqne^ 
utnuncamque,  fivbicb  so  ever  (pi  two). 

fttervlB,  utr&Tls,  utmmyls,  <wbicb  (of  tw6)jou  please;  ftterllbet, 
utr&Ubet,  utmxnllbet,  wbicb  (of  two)  you  like, 

neater,  neutr&,  neutmm,  neitber, 

Ipsd  (in  early  writers  frequently  Ipsos),  lp8&,  Ipsum,  he  himself. 

The  genitive  has  usually  a  long  penultimate^;  but  all  (except  37« 
BoUus,  utrlus,  and  neutrius)  are  frequent  in  poetry  with  -Xiu:  so 
utrlusque  always:  solXns  once  in  Terence. 

B(dl  is  found  as  gen.  masc.  (Cato);  tot!  as  gen.  fern.  (Afran.); 
nnlll  is  once  or  twice  used  for  the  masc.  and  neut.  genitive;  and 
nnllo  for  the  dative;  ulll  once  (Plant.)  for  gen.  masc.;  nentri  is 
used  in  the  gen.  neut  in  the  sense  of  neuter  gender.  The  feminine 
datives  xam,  nuUsB,  sola,  totse,  altera,  are  (rarely)  found  in  early 
writers  to  the  time  of,  and  including,  Cicero  and  Nepos.  Toto  for 
dat.  masc.  is  used  once  by  Propertius. 

The  genitive  nnlUus  and  abl.  nnllo  are  rarely  used  substan- 
tively of  things,  but  frequently  of  persons;  nemlnlB  being  only 
found  in  prae-Giceronian  writers,  and  nemlne  being  only  used  by 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  except  once  in  Plautus. 

2.    lUe,  that;  Iste,  that  near  you  (declined  like  Ule);   ftlltLs,  373 
another. 

Singular.  Singular. 

m.  f.  n.  m.  f.  n. 

Norn.    m«        m&    )    .,,-.  vaxkB      uu    )     .„-. 

Ace.      llliun       Ulam  {  ftlimn      ftUmn  ] 

Gen.      Ullns  in  all  genders  ftlitls  in  all  genders  (rai-e) 

p^'  I    im  in  all  genders  ftlH  m  all  genders 

Abl.     mo        iiifi        mo  &iio       ftu&       fiiio 

The  plural  is  regular  in  both. 

^  In  the  comic  poets  -Ins  and  -Ins  9xt  both  found.  Cicero  {Or,  3.  47. 
J83)  implies  that  ming  was  in  his  time  pronounced  mins;  Quintilian 
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Old  forms  of  Ule  found  in  Ennius,  Lucretius,  and  Vergil,  are 
olll  for  dat.  sing,  and  nom.  pi.  masc.;  olllB,  dat.  and  abl.  plural;  and 
in  Lucretius  oUas,  olla,  ace.  plural.  Ab  does  for  ab  lllls  is  men- 
tioned by  Festus;  oUug  and  olla  (nom.  sing.)  by  Varro. 

I8tiu  for  Iste  is  found  once  in  Plautus. 

In  the  prx-Ciceronian  phrases  alii  modi,  lUi  modi,  Isti  modi,  we 
have  genitives  (or  possibly  locatives) ;  as  also  in  alii  del,  alii  generis 
in  Varro,  alii  rei  in  Cxlius.  Illsd,  istsd,  alisd  are  found  in  early 
writers  rarely  for  dat.  fem.  sing.;  ali»  as  genitive  in  Cicero,  Livy, 
and  Lucretius  (once  each).  Collateral  forms,  viz.  alls,  masc.  nonL 
(CatulL),  alid,  neut  nom.  ace.  (Lucretius),  all,  dat  sing.  (Cat., 
Lucr.)  are  also  found.  The  adverb  alibi  appears  to  be  an  old 
locative. 

The  demonstrative  particle  c6  was  sometimes  appended  to  the  374 
cases  of  Ule  and  iste  which  end  in  -s,  and  frequently  in  an  abridged 
form  to  the  others  (except  genitive  plural),  especially  in  Plautus 
and  the  early  writers;  e.g. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 
Ace. 
Gen. 

lllle         iliac   )    ...-^ 
mime      illanc  \   *^*° 
illiusce  in  all  genders 

III08C6      illasce ) 

Loc. 
Dat. 
Abl. 

Ulic  in  all  genders 
1110c         ill&o        1115c 

ilUsce  in  all  genders 

So  also  istlc. 

In  nom.  sing,  ill&ce,  ist&ce  for  fem.,  and  illOc,  IstOc  for  neut.  are 
also  found. 

The  initial  1  of  iste,  istlc  appears  to  have  been  scwnetimes  omit-  375 
ted;  e.g.  At  stuc  periculum  (Ter.  Andr,  566);  qxus  sti  rhetores 
(Cic.  Or,  I.  19);  quid  me  sta  res  (Cic.  Fam,  4.  3.  a);  Jam  stinc 
(Verg.  A,  6.  389);  modo  sto  (Hon  EpUt,  ii.  a.  163),  &c.  See 
Lachm.  ad  Lucr.  p.  197. 

3.  Hie  (stem  ho-),  this  near  me^  is  declined  as  follows,  the  forms  376 
in  brackets  being  older  forms  used  by  Plautus,  &c.    (hosce,  hasce, 
hujusce  also  in  Cicero;  h»c  for  nom.  fem.  plur.  is  found  in  Varro, 
Lucretius,  and  twice  or  oftener  in  Vergil.    Halce  neut.  pi.  only  in 
S,  a  de  Bacc.) 

(i.  5.  18)  that  imins  was  in  his  time  imltui.    Probably  these  words 
iUius,  onins)  are  taken  as  instances  only.    (Ritschl,  0^c»  11.  696.) 
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Singular. 
m.  f.  n. 

Norn.  Mc(lilce)  lueo  )     mc  (hooo) 

Ace.  hunc  lianc  (liance)  )     ^^  v""""y 

Gen.  htijas  or  hnjnsce  (lioiiuce)  in  all  genders 

Loc.  Uo  (adverb) 

Dat.  bnlo  (Iiolce)  in  all  genders 

AbL  hOo  liSo(liaoe)  hfio 

Plural. 
m.  f.  n. 

Nom.       M  (WBce)  Im  (Tame)      )         ^      y^  .    x 

^         Ace.        Ii68(li08ie)  ]ii8\]iai4)  ]         J»<!  (halce) 

Gen.        hOrom  (lionmce,    bfiniin  (hanmce,    liSmm 

honmc)  haninc) 

Loe.  1 

Dat  \     Us  (Mbiis)  in  all  genders 
Abl.  J 

4.    I8,  that  (stem  1-  and  eo-),  b  thus  declined.  ^ 

Singular.  Plural. 

m.  f.  n.  m.  f.  n. 

Nom.       is  ^lld  ^orUesd)  - 

Ace.        etun         earn  j      "*'  eOs  e&a  J 

Gen.        8J118  (in  all  genders)  eGmm      eamm      dOrmn 

Loc.        Ibl  (adverb)  \  _    __ 

Dat.        81  or  ^  (in  all  genders)  r         dls,  els  or  Us 

Abl.        eO  eft  e5  J 

Em  or  Im  for  emn  is  quoted  from  the  xil.  Tables;  e»  for  dat. 
fern,  in  Cato;  elel,  lei  for  dat.  sing,  in  post-Graechan  and  prae- 
Augustan  inscriptions;  els  once  for  nom.  s.  masc. ;  lei,  els,  eels  oriels 
for  nom.  plur.  masc.  and  eiels,  eels,  and  lels  for  dat.  and  abl.  plural 
in  prae- Augustan  inscriptions;  llms  sonietimes  in  comic  poets  and 
Lucretius^;  8&l>iis  in  Cato  for  abl.  plur.  fern.;  1  and  Is  in  Plautus. 
11  and  lis  were  common  in  post-Augustan  inscriptions.  Of  poets 
only  the  prae-Augustan  used  any  of  the  cases,  except  that  Horace 
.  has  the  genitive  and  accusative  in  his  non-lyrical  writings. 

Ennius  is  said  to  have  written  sometimes  sum,  sam  for  eum, 
earn,  and  sas  for  eas.    (Or  perhaps  for  suas.) 

The  dat.  ang.  el  has  rarely  a  short  penultimate  (61) :  as  §1  it  is 
frequent  in  Plautus  and  Terence  and  (in  the  last  foot  of  the  hexa- 
meter) in  Lucretius.    As  a  monosyllable  it  is  also  common. 

*  Where  llms  appears  to  be  long,  Ulms  is  probably  the  right 
reading. 
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The  suffix  -pse  is  sometimes  found  in  Plautus  appended;  e.g.  378 
eapse,  eumpse,  eampse,  elapse,  eftpse;  and  in  Cicero  often  in  the 
phrase  reapse  (for  re  .e&pse).    In  Ipse  (see  above)  the  suffix  is  made 
the  vehicle  of  the  case  endings. 

Idem,  6&dem,  Idem,  ace  eundem,  eandem,  Idem  (compound  of 
iB-deni)  is  declined  like  it,  the  forms  Udem,  Usdem  however  not 
being  found,  and  Mdem,  ttsdem  not  frequently. 

For  the  nom.  masc.  sing,  and  plur.  eldem,  elsdem  are  found  in 
prae-Augustan  inscriptions.  Comp.  §  265,  363.  Isdem  also  appears 
to  have  be^n  in  use.  For  neut  s.  eldem  is  found  once  in  a  prae- 
Aug.  inscr. 

5.    qui  (stem  qu*.),  vjhicb^  twbatf  any,  an  (adjective)  relative,  379 
interrogative,  and  indefinite  pronoun  is  thus  declined.     Older  forms 
found  in  Plautus,  5cc.  are  added  in  brackets. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

m.            f.             n. 

m.         f.          n. 

Nom.  qui           qu»    ) 
Ace.    quern       quam  \    ^ 

**1       «^  I    qua 
quOe      qu&8  )    ^ 

Gen.    dSJug  (quoius)  in  all  genders 

quOrum  qu&rum  quoirum 

As  an  indefinite  pronoun  qu&  is  more  common  than  qun  in  fern, 
nom.  sing,  and  neut.  plur. 

CtSJuB  was  treated  (in  prae-Augustan  writers  and  once  in  Vergil) 
as  a  declinable  genitive,  i.e.  an  adjective  with  -0  stem  (e.g.  Is  cuja 
res,  cujum  perlculum  est.  Cujum  pecus?  (See  the  suffix  -16  in 
Book  III.)  The  following  forms  are  found  so  used:  nom.  s.  cuJa 
(f.),  cujum  (n.);  ace.  cujum  (m.  n.);  cujam  (f.);  abl.  cuja  (f.);  plur. 
nom.  cuj89  (f.).    (Never  used  instead  of  quorum  or  quarom.) 

In  Plautus  cuius  is  often  a  monosyllable. 

Qui  is  used  (i)  as  an  ablative  (of  all  genders,  and,  occasionally 
in  early  writers,  of  the  plural)  with  the  preposition  cum  appended 
(qulcum);  (2)  as  a  substantive  relative  and  interrogative  (e.g.  habeo 
qui  utar);  (3)  as  an  adverbial  interrogative,  hc^f  and  (4)  oc- 
casionally as  indefinite,  e.g.  neuqul,  siqul  (Plant.).  As  a  locative 
tltol  (for  qudbl)  is  used. 

The  ablat.  plur.  quis  is  found  often  in  Varro,  Sallust,  and 
Tacitus,  rarely  in  Cicero. 

<lul  like  any  other  adjective  can  be  used  substantively,  but  $80 
(owmg  to  the  use  of  quls,  quid)  it  is  actually  so  used  in  the  nom. 
singular   and  neuter  ace.  sing.,   as  an  interrogative  rarely,  and 
chiefly  in  dependent  questions :  as  an  indefinite  pronoun,  whether 
substantively  or  adjectively,  only  after  si,  nisi,  nS,  numu 
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In  the  cases  named,  an  allied  form  quia,  neut  quid  takes  its 
place.  Quia  (i)  as  an  interrogative  is  generally  a  substantive  (and 
as  such  is  in  early  writers  predicated  of  males  or  females),  but 
sometimes  a  masculine  adjective :  (a)  as  an  indefinite  pronoun,  it  is 
used  both  as  substantive  and  as  masculine  and  feminine  adjective. 
Quid  and  its  compounds  are  always  substantives. 

The  compoimds  of  qui,  quia  are  mainly  declined  like  them,  but  381 
all  have  -quid  (not  -quod),  when  used  as  substantives.    Other 
peculiarities  are  nere  named. 

AUqul,  &llqii&,  ftUquod,  some,  AliqnlB  is  a  subst  and  masc.  adj.; 
and  is  more  conunon  than  aliqul.  Allqua  as  nom.  fem.  sing,  occurs 
in  Lucretius  once,  and  not  at  all  as  neut  plur.  Abl  UlquI  is  some- 
times used  in  Plautus. 

Ecqol,  ecqua,  or  ecqna,  ecquod,  any  f  Ecquis  is  subst.  and  masc. 
adj.  The  only  cases  besides  the  nom.  in  use  are  dat.  eccul ;  ace. 
ecqtiem,  ecquam ;  abl.  m.  and  n.  ecquo.  The  plural  is  rare,  but  the 
forms  ecqui,  ecquos,  ecqnas,  are  found. 

QnXnaxn,  qusnam,  quodiLam,  any  f    Qnisnam  is  also  used. 

QnXdaxn,  quadam,  qnoddam,  certain. 

Qulcimque,  qusdcunqne,  quodciinqae,  <whatsoever.  The  -cunque 
is  sometimes  separated  from  qui,  &c.;  e.g.  qa&  re  cunque  possum : 

QunXbet,  qusBlXbet,  quodUbet,  <whicbyou  like: 

QuIvlB,  qu»7l8,  quodvls,  <ivhich  you  <will.  Sometimes  with 
ounqne attached ;  e.g.  qulTlscunque,  whatsoever. 

The  following  have  quia  instead  of  qui  for  the'nom.  sing.  masc.    382 

Qulsquis,  ^whosoever  or  mjhatsoever ;  quidquld  or  qulcquld, 
Qubatever,  also  a  substantive.  Qulqul  (nom.  sing.)  only  in  Plautus 
once.  Quisquis  as  adjective  is  not  applied  to  fenoales.  Of  the  other 
cases  we  have  only  the  locative  qulqul  in  Plaut  and  possibly  m  oul- 
cnimodl:  the  abl.  masc.  and  neut  quoquo;  ace.  in  comic  poets 
quemquem;  quiqui  nom.  plur.  masc.;  in  Livy  qulbusqulbus  (dat. 
1^.  perhaps  in  quotation  from  ancient  document^  and  quaqua,  in 
Tacitus  as  abl.  fem.  sing..;  elsewhere  only  as  advero, 

Quisquam^  n.  quicquam,  any  at  all.  Generally  used  as  substan- 
tive, but  qulsquam  is  also  used  adjectively  of  feniales  (as  well  as  of 
males]).  Quiquam  as  ablative  in  Plautus.  The  plural  and  the  femi- 
nine singular  are  not  used,    ^odquam  also  not  used. 

Qulsplam,  qusplam,  quodplam,  some,  Plaut  has  an  abl  qulpiam. 

Qnlsque,  qu»que,  quodque,  each.  Qnlcque  or  quldque  is  subst 
aiilsqae  used  of  a  woman  in  Plautus. 

9— a 
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Its  compound  unnsqulsqne  is  siniilarly  declined. 

Qols  appears  to  have  stem  qui-,  and  to  belong  to  the  -1  stems  (see  383 
Chap.  x).  Probably  the  forms  (now  partly  assumed  by  quo-)  were, 
Nom.  quia,  neut  quid  (so  also  Is,  Id) ;  Gen.  quia;  Ace.  quern  (the 
proper  accus.  of  quo-  being  quom  now  used  as  conjunction),  neut. 
quid;  Abl.  qui  (hence  possibly  quid,  <ivberejbre;  but  comp.  ri). 
Plural  nom.  and  ace.  ques  (old  form  used  by  Cato  and  Pacuvius, 
cf.  §  363),  neut  quia  (used  as  conjunction);  Gen.  cnlum  (found  in 
Plautus) ;  Dat.  Abl.  qulbua. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

The  substantives,  called  personal  pronouns,  are  very  peculiar  in  384 
their  inflexions,  nor  are  all  the  cases  formed  from  the  same  stem. 


jst  Person, 
Singular. 
Nom.           Ho 
Ace.            me 
Gen.  (see  below) 
Dat.             mlU  or  ml 
Abl.              me 

2nd  Person, 

tu 
te 

tlM 
te 

%rd  Person. 
SING,  and  PLUR 
no  nom. 
se 

slbl 
se 

Plural. 
Nom.  Ace.    noB 
Gen.             nostrum 
Dat.  Abl.     nobis 

TO0 

Testmm 

vobls 

(vostrum) 

Singular.  Accusative.  The  forms  med  and  sed  occur  as  385 
accusatives  in  some  early  inscriptions,  and  med  and  ted  both  as, 
accusatives  and  ablatives  in  Plautus;  probably  sed  also  {ML  Glor. 
1*75).  The  d  is  probably  the  ablatival  d,  incorrectly  transferred  to 
the  accusative  as  well^  Quintilian  also  mentions  an  old  form  melie. 
Tete  was  rarely  written  for  te:  sese  frequently  for  se. 

Genitive.    The  old  genitive  of  the  ist  and  2nd  persons  was  mis,  386 
tls;  the  latter  is  found  in  Plautus.    This  was  replaced  as  possessive 
by  the  adjectives  mens,  tans;  and  as  objective  by  the  gen.  smg.  neut. 
mel  (of  my  ieing),  toL    So  snus  (adj.),  sui  for  the  genitive  (both 
angiuar  and  pliual)  of  the  refleadve  pronouns. 

,^  Kitsch],  //cue  Plaui,  Excurs,  (1869),  p.  IL 
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Dative,    ml  is  used  both  by  Cicero  and  the  poets,  387 

For  alDl  old  forms  are  sibe,  sibel  (cf.  §  265). 

Ablative,    See  above  under  accusative. 

Plural.    Accusative,    For  nos  we  have  enos  in  the  Carmen 
Arvale. 

Genitive,   As  possessive  genitives  the  adjectives  noster  and  vester  388 
were  used;  as  objective  nostrl,  vestrl,  and  rarely  nostnun,  Yestram; 
as  partitive  nostrum,  yestrum,  and  in  the  comic  poets  sometimes 
nostromm,  nostrarum,  Yestrorum)  Yestrarum. 


To  all  cases  (except  tu  nom.")  of  these  substantive  pronouns  the  389 
particle  -met  is  sometimes  added.     For  tn,  tutd  or  tutimet  are 
found. 

The  adjectives  have  in  the  ablative  case  -met  or  -pte  often  ap- 
pended;  e.g.  meopte,  sufimet;  rarely  in  the  gen.  sing.,  e.g.  tulpte; 
and  ace.  plur.,  e.g.  saosme^  su&met* 


CHAPTER   IX. 

NOUNS  OF   CLASS  II. 

The  second  main  class  of  nouns  contains  stems  ending  in  the 
semiconsonantal  vowels  u  and  1,  or  in  a  consonant. 

i.    Declension  of  -u  Stems. 

The  case  suffixes,  as  seen  in  consonantal  stems,  are  preserved  390 
entire  only  in  three  or  four  nouns.  They  usually  combine  with 
the  final  vowel  of  the  stem.  The  terminations  thus  become  sing. 
nom.  -us;  ace.  -um  (for  -u-em);  gen.  -tls  (for  -u-ls);  dat.  -ul, 
often  -u;  abl.  -ft  (for  -ue);  plural  nom.  ace.  -fls  (for  -u-es);  gen. 
-uum;  dat  abl.  -tlbus,  generally  -Ibus.  Some  have  collateral  stems 
in  -0,  which  are  at  least  as  early  as  the  -u  stems  (see  below). 

The  few  neuter  nouns  differ  only  in   the  nom.  ace.  ang.,  391 
which  exhibits  the  bare  stem,  and  the  nom.  ace.  plural  which  has 
the  vowel  a  added  (-ua).    The  contracted  form  of  the  dat.  sing, 
is  alone  found  now.    (The  neuters  are  oomu,  genu,  pecu,  Yeru; 
also  artua  and  ossua  pi.) 
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No  adjectives  have  stems  in  -u;  except  perhaps  compounds  of 
manus;  but  these  are  found  only  in  nom.  and  ace.  sing.,  except 
angvlxxiaxitLs  ace.  pi.  twice  in  Lucr. 

(a)    The  words  which  retain  the  suffixes  entire  are  353 

griis  (usually  f.,  dat.  abl.  pi.  grulbui);  stls  (;m.  f.,  dat.  abl.  pi. 
SQllras  and  sftbus;  also  bADus:  a  gen.  sing,  sueris  is  also  mentioned); 
Ms,  stem  bfty-  (m.  f.,  gen.  pi.  bourn,  and  bovom  or  boviun;  dat.  abl. 
bflbas  rar^y  biJbus);  J6y-  nom.  s.  Jup-plter  (ace.  J6v-em,  so  the 
other  cases.:  an  old  gen.  pi.  Joum  is  mentioned). 

ih)    The  remaining  words  are  here  arranged  according  to  the  393 
letter  preceding  the  final  u.    (But  few  however  of  the  numerous 
verbals  in  -tu  are  here  given.)     All  are  masculine,  except  cttlua, 
d6mu8,  ldu8  (pi.),  mftaua,  portlcus,  quinquatrus  (pi.),  tribus;  and 
names  of  women  and  trees.  A  few  are  fem.  or  neut.  as  well  as  masc. 

The  dat.  pi.  is  in  -Ibus,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

-bn  trlbns  (f.  dat.  abl.  pi.  trlbftbos). 

-mu  ddmus  (f.)  voc.  domns,  gen.  domus  (doml  only  in  Plant.),  394 

loc.  domul,  usually  (as  ^m  -o  stem)  doml;  dat.  domiil, 
rarely  dome;  abl.  dome,  sometimes  domo.  Plur.  nom. 
domns,  ace.  domes,  sometimes  domns;  gen.  domomm 
(Lucr.  Verg.),  damnum  (Sen.  Plin.  Tac),  dat.  abl. 
domlbUB. 

-cu  ftcus  (m.  f.  d?d.  abl.  pi.  aciibus);  areas  (^m.  rarely  f.  dat.  39S 

abl.  pi.  arctLbus:  another  form  of  gen.  is  ard  or  arqul 
(Cic.  Lucr.),  nom.  pi.  ard) ;  Ileus  (f.,  only  found  in  gen. 
and  abl.  s.  and  nom.  ace.  pi. ;  other  cases,  as  well  as 
these,  fi*om  a  stem  in  -0  which  is  rarely  m.) ;  l&cua  (m. 
dat.   abl.   pi.  usually  lactLbns;  lad  gen.  s.  in  inscr.  of 


Sulla's  time);    p6cu  (n.  not  in  gen.  s.  or  dat.  abl.  pi. 
no  dat  s.  or  daL  abl.  pi.) ;  spdcus  (m.  also  f.  dat.  abl.  pi. 


see  §  458);  portlcus  (t.);  qnercns  (f.  gen.  pi.  quercOmm, 


usually  spedlbos:  rarely  a  nom.  s.  neut.  specus;  also 
nom.  pi.  speca). 

-gu  alga  (only  as  abl.  s.) ;  O^as  (f.  -a  stem  only  in  nom.  pi.; 

other  cases  fix)m  -0  stems). 

•tn  (-su)    SBStas  (m.) ;  artos  (m.  dat.  abl.  plur.  almost  always  ar«  396 
tubus);    astos  (m.  often  in  abl.  sing.;  also,  rarely  and 


in  silver  age,  nom.  s.  and  nom.  ace.  pi.);  csBstos  Tm. 
also  abl  pi.  from  -0  stem);  ezerdtas  (m.);  fastus  (nu 
i.e.  pride;  fastOs,  HeuiUbas  are  also  found,  rarely,  in 
sense  of  calendar) ;  frStus  (m.  only  in  nom.  gen.  ace.  abl. 
sing.;  but  a  neuter  stem  in  -o  is  more  usual) ;  impetus  (cf. 
§  443);  mfitus  (m.  no  gen.  or  dat.  abl.  plur.);  myrtas  (f. 
only  nom.  ace.  pi;  all  cases,  except  gen.  pi.,  are  found  fipom 
a  stem  in  -o);  noctu  (f.  only  abl  s.;  generally  as  adverb; 
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for  -1  stem  see  §  418^;  Partus  (m.  dat.  plur.  partftbus); 
portTui  (m.  dat.  abl.  plur.  both  in  -tlbus  and  -llms); 
aaglportus  (m.  only  abl.  s.  and  ace.  pi. ;  a  neuter  with 
stem  in  -0  is  more  common) ;  rictus  (m.  rarely  rlctum 
n.  nom.;  rlcto  abl.  s.);  ritus  (m.);  saltus  (m.);  stoatus 
(m.  for  genitive  see  §§  399,  463);  singultus  (m.) ;  situs, 
drought  (m.  no  plur.  or  dat.  s.;  also  a  stem  in  -1,  §  417); 
spMtus  (m.);  testu  (only  in  abL  sing.;  also  testum,  testo, 
n.);  tumultus  (m.);  vultus  (m.  ace.  pi.  vulta  twice, 
Enn.,  Lucr.). 

Also  numerous  verbal  substantives  (e.g.  gSmltus,  Ictus,  397 
luctus,  nexus,  qusBstus,  cf.  §  800);  some  of  which  are 
found  only  in  the  ablative  smgular;  e.g.  arcessitu,  con- 
cessu,  n&tu,  &c.,  In  promptu,  In  prodnctu,  Injussu: 
others-only  in  the  dative  and  ablative  singular;  e.g.  Irrl- 
sul,  Irrlsu;  ostentul,  ostentu;  &c.  An  oscillation  be- 
tween abL  in  -u  and  -o  is  found  in  plebls  sdto,  -scltu; 
opus  est  facto,  factu,  5cc. 

-du  grftdus  (m.);  Xdus  (f.  pi.). 

-nu  ftnuB  (f.);  comus  (f.  besides  nom.  s.  only  in  abl.  s.  and  398 

nom.  pi.;  an  -0  stem  in  dat.  abL  s.  and  pi.) ;  comu  (n. 
also  nom.  ace.  s.  comum);  g6nu  (n.  also  an  old  nom. 
ace.  g6nus);  m&nus  (f.);  pdnus  (f.  rarely  m.;  also  two 
neut  stems,  in  -o,  and,  rarely,  in  -fts  (^§  458):  all  are 
found  in  sing,  but  usually  penu  for  abl.;  in  plur.  only  ace. 
penus,  pendra);  pXnuB  (f.  has  -0  stem  also;  abL  s. 
always  plnu,  abl.  pi.  pinls ;  no  gen.  pi.) ;  sinus  (m.). 

-la  cdlus  (f.  dat.  only  colo,  abl.  coin,  colo ;  ace.  pi.  also  cdlos; 

no  gen.  or  dat.  abl.  plur.) ;  gftlus  (m.  rare,  except  in  abl. 
s.;  a  stem  in  -0  is  also  used). 

.m  curms  (m.) ;  laurus  (f.  besides  nom.  s.  only  in  gen.  and 

abl.  sing,  and  nom.  ace.  pL;  also  a  stem  in  -0  declined 
throughout,  but  no  gen.  pi.) ;  nibrus  (f.) ;  pronurus  (f.) ; 
qulnqu&trus  (f.  pi.) ;  sdcrus  (f.) ;  prosocrus  (H ;  tdnltrus 
(m.  also  a  neuter  stem  in  -uo);  vteu  (n.  dat.  abl.  pL 
Yerubus  and  rerlbus;  also  nom.  s.  verum). 

-BU  ellpressus  (f.  besides  nom.  only  gen.  abL  s.  and  nom.  ace. 

pL  both  from  -u  and  -0  stems);  luzus  (m.);  ossu  (n. 
only  gen.  pL  ossunm,  Pacuv.  and  nom.  ace.  pi.  ossua  in 
inscript.) ;  sexus  (m.  also  an  indec.  n.  nom.  ace.  sacus). 
See  also,  for  supine  forms,  under  -tu, 

A  genitive  in  -1,  chiefly  in  words  with  t  precedmg  the  1,  pos-  399 
ably  from  some  conftision  with  the  past  participle,  was  frequent  m 
writers  of  the  axth  and  seventh  centuries  u.c.     These  instances 
are  given :  aOspectl  ( Att) ;  advent!  CTer.) ;  sBstl  (Pae.) ;  ezardti 
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(Naev.,  Att,  Varr.);  fructl  (Cat,  Ter.,  Turp.);  gemltt  (Plaut); 
luctl(Att.);  omaU  (Ten);  partI  (Pac);  piscaU  (Turp.):  porti 
(Turp.);  quasU  (Plaut.,  Ter.,  &c.);  salt!  (Att);  senaU  (Plaut, 
Sallust,  and  was  most  common  in  the  seventh  cent  u.c);  sonlti 
(Caec,  Pac);  streplti  (Enn.);  suinpU  (Plaut,  Cat.,  Lucil.,  &c.); 
tumultl  (Plaut,  Ter.,  Enn.,  Sallust);  vlcU  (Plaut).  In  some 
other  words  (see  above),  though  not  in  arcl,  lad,  the  -0  stem  is 
found  in  other  cases  as  well  as  the  genitive.  [For  other  forms  of 
the  genitive,  see  §  463.] 

Examples  of  dechnston  of  stems  in  -u,  400 

Singular. 

Nom.       sa-B  arttt-8  gr&dtL-s     )  conill 

Ace.        Bu-em  artu-m  gr&dn-m    3  ^^ 

Gen.        bu-Ib  artfl-B  gr&dfl-B  comfl-B 

Dat.        Bu-X  artu-lorartfl  gr&du-l  orgr&dfl)  -^__fl 

Abl.        Bu-S  arttl  grftdft  )  ^''^^ 

Plural. 
Nom. 
Ace. 
Gen.   '     8u-um 


8U-Sfl 


Dat.  )     BtL-1)(iB  and 


It.) 
.1. } 


artfl-fl 

gr&du-B 

artu-um 

gT&du-um 

ftrtTnU— IITH 

artH-bilB 

gr&d-IbtlB 

oom-IbUs 

Abl.    C  BU-Ib&B 


CHAPTER  X. 
ii.    DECLENSION  OF  -1  STEMS. 

Nouns  with  stems  ending  in  -1  exhibit  the  following  case  end-  401 
ings,  composed  partly  of  the  final  stem  vowel,  partly  of  case 
suffixes. 

Singular.  The  nominative  has  one,  sometimes  more  than 
one,  of  four  forms.    It  ends 

{a)  in  -5s.    These  are  almost  all  feminine. 

{h)  in  -Ib,  masc.  and  fem.:  neuter  in  -e, 

(r)  in  -B,  after  dropping  the  final  vowel ;  a  preceding  t  or  d  is 
then  also  dropped  as  in  consonant  stems  (§  436).  The  same  form  is 
used  in  adjectives  for  all  genders.     No  neuter  substantives  have  -b. 

{d)  in  -r  or  -1;  viz.  some  stems  end  in  -er  for  masc.;  others, 
neuter  in  -ftr  or  -fil.  A  few  adjectives  have  -ar,  or  -6r  for  all  gei> 
ders.    The  r  or  1  is  the  final  consonant  of  the  stem. 
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Accus,    -em  is  found  for  masc.  and  fern,  in  all  adjectives,  and  ¥^ 
always  or  usually  in  most  substantives.    A  few  substantives  have 
also  -Im;  very  few  have  -im  always,  and  of  these  bst  only  vIb  and 
Bitis  are  found  often  in  the  accusative  at  all.    (The  neuter  accusa- 
tive is  like  the  nominative.) 

Gen,  in  -Is,  Dat,  -I, 

hoc,  AbL  in  -d  or  -L    Adjectives  with  nom,  sing,  in  -Is  have  -1 403 
always,  other  adjectives,  except  participles,  used  as  such  (see  §  419), 
have  -X  usually.     Most  substantives,  substantively  used  adjectives, 
and  participles  nave  -S.    Neuters  with  -«,  -1,  or  -r  in  the  nonu  sing, 
have  -X  in  the  abL 

Plural.    Nom,  -8s,  rarely  -Is ;  Ace,  -68  or  -Is  indifferently  (on  404 
-els  see  §  265,  266).    Neuters  have  in  both  cases  -la,  that  is,  -ft  suf- 
fixed to  the  stem.     Gen,  -lum  in  prose.    In  verse  the  1  is  sometimes 
(Knitted  for  metre^s  sake  in  stems  ending  in  -ntl,  and  in  a  few  other 
words.    Dat,  hoc,  AbL  -Ibus. 

Some  older  forms  of  the  cases  will  be  found  in  Chap,  xil.,  but 
the  early  inscriptions,  i.e.  before  the  seventh  century  u.c,  contain 
very  few  instances  of  -1  stems. 

(N.B.   In  the  list  given  below,  the  occurrence  of  an  accus.  in  -Im, 
cm:  of  an  abl.  in  -e  from  an  adjective,  or  in  -1  from  a  substantive, 
will  be  mentioned.    The  instances  of  the  nom.  plur.  in  -Is,  being 
.  probably  not  peculiar  to  particular  words,  will  not  be  mentioned.) 

The  origin  of  the  -1  stems ^  and  of  their  case-endings'  is  ob-  405 
scure.  Very  few  of  these  stems  appear  to  correspond  with  -1  stems 
in  Sanskrit  or  Greek  (e.g.  Ignis,  Sanskr.  agnl-;  potl-,  Sanskr.  pitl-, 
Greek TToo-i-;  angul-,  Sanskr.  aM-,  Gr.  Ix*-;  tnrrls,  rvp(m\  ovls, 
Sanskr.  avis,  Gr.  ott ) ;  many  correspond  to  stems  with  a,  or  (Greek) 
o  or  v  as  final  vowels.  Some  are  clearly  weakened  forms  of  -o 
stems  (e;g.  exanlmls,  Inermls,  suttllxnls,  &c.,  and  comp.  liamllis 
with  ;f^a/«iXoy,  Imber-  (Ixnbrl-)  with  ofifiposy  noctl-  with  noota, 
sltls  with  situs,  perhaps  also  pontl-  with  pontufez,  fUstl-  with 
fnstaarliun,  &c.):  others  have  lost  a  consonant'  (e.  g.  vl-  for  Tlrl-, 
cucTiml-  for  cuoumls-,  tlgrl-  for  tlgrld-,  and  compare  clavls  with 
jcXeld-;  apis  with  t/iTrtt,  €/A^t5-;  epw  ace.  from  eptS-*).  It  is 
probable  therefore  that  the  -1  of  these  stems  is,  at  least  m  most 
cases,  the  representative  of  an  earlier  vowel,  and,  according  to  the 

^  See  L.  Meyer,  Verg-/.  Gr.  I.  126,  ii.  117  sqq.,  162  sqq.;  Schleicher, 
Verel.  Gr,  p.  384,  432,  452,  ed.  2. 

■  See  Corssen,  Amsprache,  I.  727,  734,  738  sqq.  ed.  2 ;  Bucheler, 
Lot.  Dec, 

*  Key  considers  -1  to  stand  for  -lo;  Essays,  215,  236,  &c.;  Lot,  Gr» 
p.  441,  &c  ed.  2.  *  But  see  Curtius,  Gr*  Etym,  p.  563,  ed.  2. 
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general  law  of  Latin  vowel-changes,  may  therefore  often  have 
been  immediately  preceded  by  e  (long  or  short).  (In  the  very 
early  inscriptions  we  have  aldlles  b^ide  SBdills  n.  sing.,  and  marte, 
martel  for  xnartl,  dat.  s.,  mllitaxe  for  milltaris,  nom.  s.)This  con- 
clusion is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  numerous  stems  a  nom.  sing, 
is  found  in  -es,  as  well  as  in  -is ;  and  it  would  account  for  the  pre- 
dominance of  -e  in  the  ordinary  case-endings.  It  may  be  noted 
that  none  even  of  the  words  quoted  above,  as  having  the  best  claim 
to  an  original  -1,  have  -Im  in  the  accusative  sing.  (But  see  §  196.) 

The  weakness  of  the  -1  is  shewn  by  its  frequent  omission  before  406 
the  nominative  suffix  s,  whenever  the  effect  of  an  adjoining  s  on  the 
preceding  consonants  would  not  be  dangerous  to  the  identity  of 
the  stem.  Thus  loquaz,  stirps,  mens,  an,  mus  for  loquada,  stiipls, 
mentlB,  axtls,  rnuris  (cf.  §  192);  but  8u1)li2nl8  not  sublimps;  avlB 
not  aus;  ungvis  not  unx  (comp.  nlngvis,  nlvl-,  nix);  yates  or  vatlB 
not  yfts;  Testis  not  Yds;  &c.  In  the  words  ofluis,  JUYtals,  mensis 
the  i  as  well  as  the  s  is  suffixal,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some 
other  words  (e.  g.  indoles,  vates,  &c.)  may  belong  properly  to  the 
class  of  nouns  with  consonant  stems.  (See  the  Pr^ce.) 

The  origin  of  the  long  vowel  in  the  nominatives  in  -68  is  not  407 
clear.    Some  stems  (e.g.  plebes,  also  plebs;  flames,  also  famls)  have 
cases  like  the  first  class  of  nouns  (§  340). 

A  large  proportion  of  the  -1  stems  have  only  one  syllable  besides  408 
the  -i,  or  are  compounds  with  no  further  derivative  suffix.  Again, 
a  very  large  proportion  have  the  syllable  preceding  -1  long.  And 
in  many  of  these,  two  consonants  inunediately  precede  the  -1,  as  if 
the  adc&tion  of  the  -i  had  either  forced  together  the  other  syllables, 
or  were  itself  a  means,  at  least  in  the  gen.  plur.,  of  giving  play  to  a 
too  heavy  mass.    (Comp.  §  435.) 

The  chief  derivative  suffixes  are  -ftd,  -entl,  -ni,  -aii,  -BiL 

The  following  is  a  tolerably  complete  list  of  words  of  this  409 
class,  except  that  some  little-used  compounds  are  omitted,  and 
specimens  only  given  of  the  principal  classes  of  derivatives.  In 
some  words  there  is  little  or  no  positive  evidence  of  the  stem  having 
-i,  and  they  are  placed  here  or  among  consonant  stems  in  accord- 
ance with  such  analogies  as  may  be  found. 

I.    Stems  with  labial  before  -1.  4x0 

All  retain  1  or  e  in  nom.  sing,  except  stlip8,tra1)B,  plebs,  nrbs,  six. 

(a)    Stems  in  -pi. 

-&pl  apis  (f.  gen.  pi.  sometimes  apiun);  gam&pe  (f.  abl.  ang. 

also  has  ace.  pi.    A  neuter  stem  in  -0  is  more  usual). 
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-5pl  c5pem  (adj.  no  nom.  sing.), 

-flpl  rapes  (f.). 

*appl         pnppis  (f.  ace.  regularly  -im;   abl.  often  in  -i;  pnppe, 
though  frequent,  being  later;  not  before  Ovid). 

-SBpi  csepe  (n.  only  used  in  nom.  ace.  sing. ;  usually  stem  in  -a) ; 

Bspes  (f.  also  ssepe  rarely). 

-9pl  prsesSpe  (n.  also  has  ace.  pi.  prsasSpes  (f.);  abl.  s.  pr»«. 

seplo;  abl.  pi.  prsasepils;  and  perhaps  ace  s.  prasepim). 

-Ipl  Alpes  (f.  pi.);  Yolpefl  (f.  also  Yolpls  once  Petron.). 

-rpi  BtlrpB  (f.,  sometimes  as  tree  stem  m. ;  nom.  s.  stlrpls  twice, 

and  stirpes  once  in  Liv.);  turpis  (adj.). 

(j3)     Stems  in  -W.  4«: 

-aw  tratw  (f.  trftbes  Enn.). 

-dbl  scdbis  (f.) ;  Bcrdbls  (m.  f.  also  nom.  s.  scrobs  Colum.). 

-abl  l&bes  (f.);  tabes  (f.  only  in  singular,  and  that  is  rare; 

abl.  tabd,  tabo  usually,  tabS  once  in  Lucr.). 
-flbl  nflbes  (f.  also  nubs  Liv.  And.) ;  pfLbes  (f.  dat.  pubS  Plant. 

once) ;  IxnpfLbis  (adj.). 

-^1  plebs  (f.  sometimes  written  .plops;  also  has  nom.  s.  plSbes 

and  (Liv.)  plebls;  see  §§  340,  357 ;  no  plural). 

-mM  delombls  (adj.  Plin.  once);  paiumbes  (m.  f.  also  paiiim* 

bis,  besides  gen.  and  ace.  sing,  and  nom.  ace.  and  abl. 
pi.  from  a  stem  in  -0;  p&luxnblbas  is  not  found). 

-*bl  corbis  (m.  f.  abl.  in  -1  twice  in  Cato);  Ixnberbls  (adj. 

older  stem  in  -o);  orbls  (m.  abl.  sometunes  in  -1);  urbs 
(f.  sometimes  written  urps). 

(y)    Stems  in  -ml. 

-ami         famls  (f.  rare  except  in  gen.  s.;  other  eases  from  fames, 

§  340). 
-ttml  cticllmis  (m.  ace.  in  -Im,  abl.  in  -1;  also  with  stem 

cUctbnls-);  IncdltUnls  (adj.). 

-Iml .         exanlmis,    semianlmis,   imanlmls   (adj.  also  earlier  -0 

stems,  which  alone  are  used  in  plur.). 
-ami  infamls  (adj.;  ace.  Infamam  once  Lucil.). 

-4$mi  cOmls  (adj.). 

-ami  ImplOmls  (adj.);  rumls  (f.?  old  word;  only  aec.  in  -Im; 

abl.  in  -1). 
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-Smi  I»ir6inl8»  trlrSmlB,  5cc.  (adj.  often  as  subst.  £.;  abl.  rarely 

in  -e). 

-Iml  BuUimlB  (adj.  also  an  early  -o  stem). 

-rml  abnormis,  enormlB  (adj.);  biformlB,  iuformlB,  &c.  (adj.); 

Inermls  (adj.  also  an  earlier  fotm  in  -o);  vermis  (m.). 

(d)    Stems  in '-a,    (For -qvl  see  §  414;  for -gvl  §  415.)  4,3 

-ol  lues  (f.  also  has  ace.  and  rarely  abl.  s.  no  plur.);  stmes 

(f.  uo  gen.  or  nom.  ace  plur.).  For  sprtU,  n^^  see 
§39». 

-&7l  ftvls  (f.  abl.  sometimes  in  -1) ;  grftvls  (adj.). 

-Ovl  5vl8  (f.  but  in  ancient  formula  m.). 

-«7l  torfivls  (adj.);  Wvls  (adj.). 

-M  nix  (f.  gen.  pi.  only  in  Lamprid.    See  below  ningvls). 

-&▼!  dl&vls  (f.  ace.  sometimes  in  -Ixn) ;  conclftTe  (n.^ ;  n&yls 

(f.  ace.  often  in  -im;  abl.  often  m  -1);  rftvla  (t.  ace.  in 

-Im;  abl.  in  -1);  sv&vls  (adj.). 

-Xvl  dvls  (m.  f.  abl.  often  in  -1);  acCUvls,  decUvlB,  proclXvU 

(adj.  also  with  -o  stems). 
-HTl  tenvis  (adj.),  see  §  9a. 

4vl  pelvlB  (f.  ace.  sometimes  in  -im;  abl.  usually  in  -1). 

-cvl  e&ervlB  (adj.). 

a.    Stems  with  a  guttuxal  before  -t  4,4 

(a)     Stems  in  -d,  -QVi. 

All  drop  -1  in  nom.  sing,  except  those  ending  in  -ad  and  -qvi. 
-qvl  quia  (pronoun.    See  §  383.    Comp.  also  Is  §  377). 

-Od  prsBcoz  (adj.  for  older  praooqnls;  also  rarely  a  stem 

in  -o). 
-«d  (-Id)  dmplAZ  (adj.) ;  diiplez,  &e.    (For  suppler  see  §  439.) 

-&d  fomaz  (f.);  pax  (f.),  and  numerous  verbal  adjectives; 

e.g.  audax,  dicax,  fdraz,  Idquax,  vlvax,  &e. 

-and         fauces  (f.  pi.,  also  fance  abl.  sing.). 

-«d  atrox  (adj.);  cWox  (f;,  but  in  Liv.  m.);  fSrox  (adj.); 

80I0X  (adj.,  old  word);  veioz  (adj.). 

-ild  lux  (f.  abl.  sometimes  in  -i);  FoUux  (m.  old  nom.  s. 

FoUiioes). 

fex  (f.  no  gen.  pi.). 
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-Id  bQIcem  (adj.  ace.  s.);  feiix  (adj.);  penilx  (adj.);  and 

the  verbal  forms  chiefly  feminine,  but  in  plural  used  also 
as  neuter  adjectives;  e.g.  Tictriz,  ultrlx,  coxruptrlz,  txa,'- 
tilx,  &c. 

-nd  deimx  (m.) ;  qulnoanx  (m.),  &c.;  lanx  (f.  no  gen.  pi.). 

•Id  oalx  (f.  sometimes  m.,  no  gen.  pi.);  dnlds  (adj.). 

-rd  arx  (f.);  merz  (f.,  also  old  nom.  s.  mAroes,  men). 

-rqYl         toravls  (m.  rarely  f.  nom.  sing,  rarely  in  -m). 

-Bd  &8d8  (m.);  pisds  (m.). 

{p)  Stems  in  -gl,  -gvl,  -M. 

All  retain  1  or  e  in  nom.  ang. 

-figl  ambages  (f.  pi.  also  abl.  s.,  amMge;  the  gen.  pi.  only  in 

Ovid  once,  ambagnm);  conkpSges  (f.);  contages  (f.  only 
in  Lucr.  abl.  once  oontagS);  proi»age8  (f.  once  in  Pacuv.) ; 
starages  (f.). 

-flgl  JilglB  (adj.). 

-ngTl  angyis  (m.  f.  abl.  rarely  in  -1);  Ultngvls  (adj.);  ezsan- 
g7l8  (adj.);  nlngnls  (f.  once  in  Lucr.  same  as  nix); 
plngvlB  (adj.);  ungvls  (m.  abl.  sometimes  in  -1). 

-ttil  veiieB  (f.  also  V8M8  Colum.,  gen.  plTdiiixa  in  God. 

Theod!). 


41S 


Examples   of   declensions   of  stems 
before  -1.     Compare  §  447. 


ttvitb  labial   or  .  guttural  416 


Singular. 
Nom. 
Ace. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Loc. 
Abl. 

Plural. 
Nom. 
Ace. 


Gen. 
Dat) 
L0C.I 
Abl.) 


idj. 
.f.n. 


ntlbS-s 

nnl)e-ni 

nu1)I-8 

nubX 

nnla 

nuM 


nnl)e-B 
nubS-B  or 
nnbI-8 

nnM-um 

nnbl-bna 


n&Tl-s 
naye-m 
naTl-s 
nayl 
nayl  ) 
navd  t 


nayS-s 
navS-s  or 

Xka7l-8 

n&yl-imi 
nayl-lnis 


adj. 
m. 
audax 

aTida.ce-m  n.  andax 
audad-s 
audad 

andad 
(rarely  andacd) 

andad-B  n.  andad-a 
audacS-B  or 

audad-8 

n.  audad-a 
andad-nni 

andad-Ma 
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3.    Stems  with  a  dental  before  -t  417 

(a)  Most  stems  in  -tl,  preceded  by  a  consonant  or  long  vowel, 
and  a  few  others  drop  1  (and  then  t  also)  in  nom.  sing.;  but  stems  m 
-«tl,  and  a  few  others  retain  it.  Two  or  three  have  nom.  sing,  in  -da. 
-kU  n&tis  (f.);  rftila  (f.).    Comp.  also  adfatim. 

-dtl  p5tiB,  p6W  (only  in  nom.  and  both  forms  alike  for  aH 

genders  and  numbers).     For  compos,  &c.  see  §  443. 

-tltl  cfttis  (f.).    Perhaps  also  Intercua,  §  443. 

-«tl  bdbdg  (adj.  abl.  in  -1,  but  in  Celsus  once  in  -e;  tfirte 

(adj.).    No  gen.  pi. ;  hebeUa,  teretia  occur  once. 

-«tl  (-Itl)  anolpiti-,  nom.  8.  anceps,  also  (once  in  Plant.)  anoipes 
(adj.  abl.  s,  always  in  -1,  no  gen.  pi.):  so  also  biceps,  tri- 
ceps, praceps  (ace.  s,  prsdcipem  (Laev.  or  Liv.  Andr.?), 
abl  prsdcipe  £nn.), 

-Itl  sltlB  (f.  ace.  in  -ixn,  abl.  in  -i,  no  plur.  Comp.  situs,  §  396). 

o&tl  crfttlB  (f.  nom.  s.  only  in  Veget,  ace.  s.  cratixn  Plant,  and  4i« 

cratem;  comp.  oratXcula);  grates  (f.  pi.;  only  nom.  ace. 
and  once,  in  Tacitus,  abl.  grfttibus) ;  y&tes  (m.  f.  also 
rarely  vatis;  gen.  pi.  usually  vatiun).  So  Beate  (ab). 
in  -e). 

Burghet  nimes  (adjectives);  e.g.  Arplnas  (old  form  Ar- 
pinatis);  Larln&s;  Fiden^;  Antics;  Friyem&s;  Sec:  also 
fOJas  (nom.  cujatis,  Plant.);  nostrfts;  optibn&s  (nom. 
sing,  not  found) ;  pSn&tes  (m.  pi.) ;  suxnm&tes  (m.  pi.) ; 
Inflm&tis  (nom.  s.)  occurs  once  in  Plaut.  [prlmas,  mag- 
nas  only  late].     For  sanates  see  Fest  p.  321,  Mull. 

-autl         cautes  (f.). 

-fitl  cOs  (f.  no  gen.  pi.) ;  dOs  (f.  gen.  pi.  usually  in  -inm). 

-5tl  IdctlplSs  (adj.  abl.  s.  usually  in  -«;  gen.  pi.  sometimes  in 

-um);  rate  (n.  abl.  sometimes  in  -e;  ace.  s.  also  re- 
tem,  m.);  t&p6te  (n.  sing.  ace.  m.  t&p6ta,  abl.  t&pSte 
(both  in  3il.  only) ;  plur.  nom.  ace.  t&p6tia,  t&p8ta;  dat. 
abl.  t&pStibus,  t&pdtis);  tr&pStes  (m.  pL,  ace.  tr&p6tas, 
abl.  trftpetlbns;  but  forms  from  a  stem  in  -o  are  gene- 
rally used). 

-Xtl  lis  (f.,  older  stUs);  dis  (adj.,  contracted  for  dives),  nom. 

sing,  once  only  (Ten);  mlti-s  (adj.);  Quizls  (adj.);  Sam- 
His  (adj.);  7lti-s  (f.). 

-pU  neptis  (f.  abl.  once  in  -i  in  Tac). 

-cti  nox  (f.,  also  abl.  s.  noctu,  chiefly  adverbial);    lac  (n., 

also  lact  (Pliny,  H.N.  xi.  39,  95,  &c.  ed.  Detlefisen) 
andlacte;  abl.  s.  lacti;  no  plur.);  lactes  (f.  pi,);  Toetls 
^m.  abl  rarely  in  -d). 
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Chap,  X^  Declension  cf  -1  Steins,  143 

The  neuter  names  of  towns,  Blbracte,  Soracte,  have 
abl.  in  -e  (Sauractl  Varr.  once). 
-ntl-  Adjectives  and  participles.    Abl.  sing,  usually  in  -1  when  419 

used  as  epithets,  in  -e  as  substantives;  participles  always 
in  -e  as  participles  proper  (e.  g.  in  abl.  of  circumstances, 
or  with  an  object).  Nom.  pi.  sometimes  in  -Is,  usually  in 
-es;  ace.  plur.  in  -Is  or  -6s  indifferently;  gen.  plur.  in 
.  -liun,  except,  not  unfrequently,  for  metre  sake  in  poetry. 

Participles  (very  numerous);  e.g.  &mans,  mdnens,  sft- 
qnens,  prsBsens,  &c. 

Adjectives;  e.g.  ftmens,  clfimens,  contlnens,  dfimens, 
dnXgens,  Slogans,  Sldquens,  Ingens  (abl.  always  in  -1), 
Inndcens,  InsOlens,  libexLS,  pSttUaas,  prsBStans,  prtldens, 
iSoens,  ripens,  s&piens,  sons  (nom.  s.  not  used),  insons. 
Tremens,  &c. 

Substantives  have  abl.  in  -o;  gen.  pi.  in  -um  occasion- 
ally in  poets,  except  from  monosyllabic  nominatives; 
adulesoens  (m.) ;  ftnlmans  (m.  f.  in  plur.  n.) ;  antes  (m. 
pi.);  cllens  (m.  also  dienta  f.);  oonsentls  (m.  plur.; 
gen.  consentum) ;  dens  (m.  gen.  pi.,  according  to  Varro's 
express  statement  dentmn;  but  MSS.  and  later  gramma- 
rians give  dentiuiu) ;  bldens,  a  rake  (m.  abl.  in  -1  once 
in  Lucr.  at  end  of  verse;  a  sheep  f.);  tridens  (m.  abl. 
in  -1  sometimes  at  end  of  verse) ;  deztans  (m.) ;  dodraiia, 
&c.  (m.);  fons  (m.);  frons  (f.,  in  old  writers  some-  , 
times  m.);  geiis(fr);  infaas  (m.  f.);  lens  (f.  ace.  s.  some- 
times in  -Ixn) ;  mens  (f.  old  nom.  s.  mentis) ;  mons  (m.) ; 
ocddens  (sc.  sdl  m.);  drlens  (sc.  sol  m.);  pftrens  (m.  f. 
gen.  plur.  often  in  -um  even  in  prose) ;  pons  (m.) ;  rddens 
(m.  gen.  often  in  -ijm) ;  sementls  (f.  ace.  sometimes  in 
-Im);  sentes  (m.  pi  rarely  f.);  serpens  ([f.  generally); 
sponte  (abl.  s.  f.;  also  rarely  spontls  gen.  sing.);  tflrrens 
(sc.  fluvlas  m.) ;  trlens  (m.). 

-Itl  puis  (f.  gen.  pi.  only  in  Amob.).  420 

-rtt  ars  (f.);  Iners,  soUers  (adj.);  cohors,  com  (f.);  fors  (f.  no 

plur.);  fortls  (adj.);  Mftvors,  Mars  (m.);  mors  (£);  pan 
(f.  sometimes  ace.  in  -Im,  abl.  in  -1) ;  expers  (adj.  no 
gen.  pi.) ;  sors  (f.  abl.  s.  rarely  sortl;  old  nom.  s.  sortls); 
consors,  ezsors  (adj.  no  gen.  pL). 

•flti  agrestls  (adj.  abl.  as  substantive  (m.)  in  -e  rarely); 

cselestls  (adj.) ;  fastis  (m.  abl.  often  m  -i) ;  hostis  (m.  f.); 
pestis  (f.) ;  postis  (m.  abl.  often  in  -i) ;  restls  (f.  ace. 
usually  in  -im);  testis  (m.),  a  (witness  (m.  f);  tristls 
(adj.);  vestlB  (f.).  So  Prseneste  (abl.  in  -e  except  once 
inPropert.). 
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()3)     Stems  in  nfll  421 

AH  in  -dl  preceded  by  a  vowel  retain  •!  or  -e  in  nom.smg.  except 
frauB. 

-tldl  rtdli  (adj.);  rildlB  (f.);  ittdli  (f.  not  found  in  nom.  s.); 

trddes  (f.  plur.  rare). 
-Mi  pMis  (m.  f.). 

-Idl  »fldlf,  a  barpstring  (f.  fides  once  Cic.  Arat.  381) ;  *vfzldi8 

(adj.).' 
.&di  clftdes  (f.  also  (Oadls  Liv.). 

-audi         frauB  (f.  sonietimes  with  n  for  an). 
-Ml  enOdlB  (adj.). 

-»di  ndes  (f.  also  smUs);  osBdes  (f.  also  osBdii  Liv.). 

-Sdi  B9de8  (f.  gen.  pL  usually  Bedum). 

-ndl  fronB  (f.  old  nom.  firondlB  and  ftOB);  glaiiB  (f.);  graadlB 

(adj.);  JnglanB  (f.);  lendeB  (f.  pi);  lilxrlpenB  (m.);  ne- 
frendeB  (adj.  pi.). 

-rdi  BordeB  (f.  plur.,  also  sing.  Bordem;BordiBgen.  Plant,  once; 

Bordl  once  in  Ulpian:  abl.  Borderare;  BordS  once  Lucr.). 
Adjective  compounds  of  cor,  stem  cord-  (abl.  s^  always 
in  -1) :  excoiB,  concorB,  dlBcon,  mlBtolcorB,  boootb,  vSoora 


Examples  of  declension  of  stems  <with  a  dental  before  -t 
Comp.  §  447. 


4M 


Singular. 

Nom. 

r&tX-B 

Bdqnen-B 

ar-B 

lideBor 

SDdiB 

Ace. 

rate-m 

Beqnente-m 
n.  BeaneiiB 

arte-m 

8Bde-m 

Gen. 

ratI-8 

seqnentl-B 

artI-8 

»di-8 

Dat. 

rati 

Bequentl 

arti 

8BdX 

Loc.  ) 

Abl.  J 

ratd 

Beqaente  or 

arts 

•Bdd 

B©<inenU(§4i9) 

Plural. 

Nom. 

ratS-B 

n.  Beqnentl-^ 
sequentS-B  (»: 

art«-8 

iide-8 

Ace. 

rat6-8  (or 

Beqnentl-B 

artlBor 

8BdI-B  or 

ratI-8?) 

n.  Be<inentl-a 

artte 

ndS-B 

Gen. 

ratt-um 

sequentt-um 

arti-nm 

ndi-um 

Dat.) 

Loch 

xatX-HOB 

ieqnmitX-Wbi 

arti-Ma 

adl-MUi 

Abl) 
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4.    Stems  ending  in  -ni,  -11,  -rl,  -sL  4x3 

(a)    iS/^i»j  m  -nl. 

All  retain  -1  in  nom.  ang.    None  have  nom.  sing,  in  -es. 
•fiai  <ttiTwgn<g  (adj.);  In&nls  (adj.);  xnftne  (n.  indecl.  abl.  la 

-e);  m&nes  (m,  pi.);  pftnls  (m.  no  gen.  pL). 
-ttal  <atlnl8  (m.  f.);  fOnla  (m.);  mllnlB  (adj.  Plant). 

-<Biil         mcBsia  (n.  pi.). 
-Sni  efOrSnls,  Infrenls  (adj.  stems  in  -0  more  fi 

(m.  also  liSnls  Gels.,  gen.  pi.  in  -lum  and 

(m.);  rtneg  (m.  pi.  gen.  pi.  sometimes  ii 

a  stem  rlen-). 
-Sal  acdllnls  (adj.) ;  crlnls  (m.) ;  flnis  (m.  f.  ii 

f.  abl.  &  often  in  -1);  afflnis  (adj.  as  subst 

-e  and  -1). 
.xnnl  amnis  (m.  abl.  often  in  -1) ;  Indemnis  (adj 

Insomnis  (adj.  Aug.  and  post-Aug.) ;  Omn 

lenmlB  (adj.). 
-gni  inwignu  (adj.) ;  Ignis  (m.  abl.  usually  in  -i) 

-nni  biennis,  sezennis,  &c.  (adj.) ;  blpennis  (adj 

abl.  in  -1);  perennls  (adj.). 

-mi  bicornis  (adj.). 

(/3)     Stems  in  -11 

All  retain  -1  or  -e  in  nom.  ang.  except  neuters  i 
sometimes  drop  it 

-611  inddles  (f.  no  plur.) ;  sdMles  or  suboles  (f. 

gen.  pi.).     Comp.  proles,  §  426.     Also  Int 

-Hi  ftgOis,  dSbOls,  f&cllls,  and  many  other  verl 

gr&cUis  (adj.  also  a  stem  in  -0,  Ter.  Lucil 
(adj.  m.  pi.);  simllis  (adj.);  stSrIlls  (adj. 
once  in  Lucr^) ;  strli^Ols  (f.  abl.  usually  in 

-an  sBqnSlls  (adj.  also  subst.  m.  abl.  in  -i) ;  canal 

-1);  contHbemUls  (m.  f.  abl.  -e  and-i);  Jftga 
t9Jis  (adj.  as  subst.  m.  abl.  often  in  -e:  se 
ndyails  (as  subst.  f.  and  -ale  n.) ;  quSlls  1 
(adj.  as  subst.  m.  abl.  in  -e  and  -1);  sOdU 
-e  and  -i  equally);  tftlls  (adj.).  Proper  n; 
ygnfilis,  have  abl.  in  -e. 

Neuter  adjectives  used  substantively  of 
final  -e  and  shorten  final  -al;  e.g.  ftnlm&l, 
dent&l,  c&pltal,  cervlc&l,  LiLperc&l,  ptiteSI,  ti 
vectig&l,  &c.     But  fOcftle,  pendtrUe. 
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Plural  names  of  feasts;  e.g.  BaccftnUla,  compItUla, 
FlSraiia,  Saturnfilia,  spons&lla,  &c.  have  gen.  pi.  some- 
times in  -Orum,  as  if  from  -o  stems.  So  also  yecttgUio- 
rum  (Varr.  Suet.). 

.am  cams  (m.  f.) ;  yaUes  (f.  also  vams) ;  convamB  (f.).  4,6 

-auli  caulls  (m.  also  cSlls). 

-Oil  m61eB(f.);  prGles  (f.  the  plur.  once  only,  viz.  ace.  in 

Colum.). 

-om  collls  (m.  abl.  rarely  in  -1);  foms  (m.);  moms  (adj.). 

-mi  MUls,  d&rfllls,  trlbtms  (adj.). 

-611  fSles  (f.  also  fSlls);  mCles  (f.  also  malls  Varr.) ;  crOdSUs, 

fldeus,  patradlls  (adj.). 

-em  imb^ms  (adj.);  perduellis  (adj.);  pems  (f.);  Yendpellis 

(adj.). 

-m  sedms  (m.  aldlles  in  very  early  inscr.,  abl.  usually  in  -e;  427 

as  adj.  once  in  Plant.);  Aprms,  Quintms,  Seztms  have 
abl.  in  -1;  bms  (f.  abl.  usually  in  -e);  Clvms  (as  proper 
name,  abl.  in  -e) ;  vDis  (adj.) ;  exDls,  servUls,  and  other 
derivative  adjectives. 

Neuter  adjectives  used  substantively:  e.g.  anclle  (gen. 
pi.  andllorum),  ciiblle,  6<iulle,  liastne,  mantne,  mdnlle, 
6Ylle,  sddlle. 

-mi  ImbScims  (adj.  in  Seneca  rarely;  regular  stem  in  -0); 

mine  (adj.  indecl.  in  sing.). 

Examples  of  declension  of  stems  in  -nl,  -11     Comp.  §§  451,  461.  428 

Singular. 
Norn.       Ignl-s  slmpi-s    )  ^^  ^^ 

Ace.        Igne-m  simlle-m  j 

Gen.        lgnI-8  simm-s  animfil-ls 

Dat.         Ignl  1 

Ignl  or  Igne  \  slmm  animUI 


Loc. 
Abl. 


Plural. 

Nom.  lgn6-8  simll6-8      \ 

Ace.  Ignl-s  or  simm-s  or  j-       Bimm-&       anlmUl-& 

IgnS-s  simll9-s    J 

Gen.  ignl-um  slmm-nm                animftll-um 
Dat.i 

Loc.>  IgnX-buB  8imm-b1U                anSmAlX-lviiB 


Abl.J 
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(y)     Stems  in  -rl. 

Stems  ending  in  -rl  preceded  by  d  usually  drop  the  1  in  the 
nom.  sing.  masc.  and  drop  the  9  before  r  in  all  other  cases;  those 
ending  in  -ftrl  usually  drop  e  or  i  in  the  nom.  ace.  sing,  neuter. 

firl  Arar  (m.  ace.  in  -Ixn;  abl.  in  -1  or  -e);  UUrls  (adj.  also 

with  stem  in  -0,  Plant.  Ter.  Gic.) ;  mflxe  (n.  aby 
times  in  -e  in  poetry;  pi.  only  nom.  ace.  except 
Naev.,  maribuB  Caes.  once);  blmftrls  (adj.);  p 
cf.  §  454),  Impar,  dlspar  (adj.). 

-6rl  farls  (f.) ;  blfdris  (adj.) ;  xudmor  (adj.  gen.  pi.  or 

used,  viz.  memdrum  in  Verg.,  no  neut.  nom.  aa 
xudmor  (immemorls  nom.  Caecil.);  InddcOris  ( 
gen.  or  neut.  pi.). 

-Sri  c61er  (cdleris  m.  in  Cato) ;  Uger  (m.  ace.  in  -im 

-1  or  -e);  TlbSris  or  Thyinis  (m.) ;  VdsdxlB  (m.). 

(-pri)  vepres  (pi.  in  sing,  only  yeprem,  vepre;  usually  nt 
bably  had  n.  sing,  in  -Ss,  comp.  veprScula). 

(-bri)  bfllbris  (adj.);  bimembrls  (adj.);  cdldber  (adj. 
as  m.  sometimes) ;  December  (acy .) ;  febris  (f.  ac 
in  -Ixn;  abl.  usually  in  -i) ;  fSnebris  (adj.) ;  fOnAbrl 
Imber  (m.  abl.  in  -1  frequently) ;  If&gtlbrls  (adj.) ; 
brls  (adj.);  November,  October  (adj.);  s&lfLber  (a 
salubria  m.). 

(-crl)  IU;er  (adj.  in  Naev«  and  Enn.  also  as  f.;  acrls  i 
m.) ;  fil&cer  (adj.  alacrls  as  m.  rarely) ;  mddiocrli 
yOltloer  (adj.,  rarely  yolucrls  as  masc.  adj.  cf.  §  4 

(-gri)    tlgrlB  (usually  f.,  also  vvrith  stem  tlgrid-). 

(-trl)  llnter  (or  lunter  f.  rarely  m.);  pftter  (adj. 
pntrls);  venter  (m.);  titer  (m.).     Also  tres  (pi.] 

(-stri)  aplnstre  (n.  also  rare  pi.  aplostra);  bllustrls,  1 
sublustrls  (adj.);  bimestrls  (adj.  abl.  rarely  in  -e 
campester  (adj.  also  campestrls  as  m.);  eqnesi 
equestals  as  m.  once);  pftlnster  (adj.  also  pa: 
pddester  (adj.);  sequester  (m.;  an  ace.  and  da 
and  nom.  pi.  from  a  stem  in  -o  occur  rarely) ;  1 
(adj .  usually  silvestrls) ;  terrester  (adj .  usually  ter 

-^  Numerous  adjectives,  with  contemporaneous  o: 

quent  stems  in  -lo.  The  neuter  when  used  as  sul 
often  drops  e  in  nom.  sing. 

artlcnlarls,  auzillarlB,  popnlarls,  &c.  (see  Book  I 

10- 
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mOl&ils  (m.  sc.  dens,  abl.  in  -1);  nftrls  (f.);  jmgmares 
(m.  sc.  codicmi). 

Neuters:  altSrla  (pi.),  alyeSre,  calcSr,  eocMeftre,  exem- 
plar (exemidfixe  Lucr.),  laci&nar,  l&que&r,  liii>aii&r,  pul- 
Tlnftr,  tAUUrla  (pi.),  tordUar. 

-anxl         anrls  (f.). 

-dri  dlBOftlor,  yenilcdlor  (adj.). 

-orri  torxls  (m.) ;  extorrls  (adj.). 

-I&ri  Mils  (m.  ace.  in  -Im;  no  abl.  found;  also  with  -a  stem); 

Bidirls  (f.  ace.  <^en  in  -Im;  abl.  always  in  -i). 

-nrri  tnrxls  (f.  ace.  usually  in  -Im;  abl.  often  in  -1). 

-errl  TSTTes  (m.  also  yerrls  Varr.)« 

(JS)     Stems  in  -sL  ^ 

All  retain  -i  in  the  nom.  sing.,  except  as,  mas,  nnis,  gllSw 

-&8i(-&rl)  mfts  (m.). 

Hi88i  as  (m.  rarely  assls).    So  also  its  compound  semis:  but 

bessls,  decnssls,  centussls,  &c.  (probably  adjectives)  are 
parisyllabic.  Casses  (m.  pi.  also  casse  abl.  s.);  (Oassis 
(f.  abl.  often  in  -1). 

-tlsi  (-ttrl)  mils  (m.) ;  pWs  (n.  abl.  s.  plure  rare,  no  dat.  s.;  in  plural 
nom.  plUres  (m.  f.),  plOra  (n.);  gen.  pltlrlum;  dat.  abl. 
plfiribus;  so  also  complOres  (plur.),  but  compluxla  once 
Ter.  and  so  in  other  old  writers  (Gell.  v.  ai). 

-ussi  flnmmrim  (m.  only  acc.  s.);  tnssis  (f.  ace.  in-lm;  abl. 

in  -1). 

-essi  messis .  (f.  acc.  sometimes  in  -Im) ;  iiScesse  (indec.,  used 

only  as  secondary^  predicate,  *  a  matter  of  necessity.^  The 
form  necessum  is  found  in  prae-Giceronian  writers  and 
Lucr.;  necessus  as  nom.  in  Ter.;  as  genitive  (according  to 
Lachm.  ad  Lucr.  6.  815)  in  5.  C  de  Bacc), 

Isi(-Iri)  glis  (m.);  yls  (f.  acc.  vim,  abl.  tI,  gen.  and  dat.  rare: 
in  plural  acc.  vis  is  found  once  or  twice  in  Lucr.,  but 
the  regular  pi.  is  vires). 

-nsl  ensis  (m.).    Also  numerous  derivative  adjectives;  e.g. 

Castrensis,  Narbonensls,  8cc.  So  atrlensis  (m.  sc.  servus 
abl.  rarely  in  -e);  circenses  (m.  pi.  sc.  loOi);  Maloglnensls 
(as  proper  name  with  abl.  in  -e);  bimensls  (adj.).  For 
mensis  see  §  460. 

-H  axis  (m.  also  written  assls;  abl.  rarely  in  -1). 
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Examples  of  declensions  of  stems  in  -ri,  and  declension  of  vis,  433 
nomp,  §  461. 

Singular.  m.f.                  n. 

Nom.  imbfir  acer(m.)  acTl-8(f.)  )  /              vli 

Ace.    linbre-m  acre-m  )                 Tim 

Gen.    imbiI-8  acrl-a                       tIs  i 
Dat    Imbri                                                               ▼!  ( 

Loc.  )    linbrl  or  )                       acrl 

Abl.  J  imbrt  ]                                                     Tl 

Plural. 
Nom.  ImbrS-s  acrS-s      1  vlrt 

Ace.    linbil-s  or       acrl-s  or  >  acrl-a      y\A' 

linbrS-s  acr6-s      J  vii 

Gen.    imbri-um  acri-nm  7lri< 

Dat  ) 

Loc.  S-Hnbil-bag  acrl-bfts  t1xI< 

Abl.  J 


CHAPTER  XL 


liL    DECLENSION  OF  CONSONANT  STEA 

The  suffixes  for  masc.  and  fem.  nouns  with  stems  ei 
consonant  are :  Singular  Nom.  -8  (which  however  has  fa 
was  intolerable  in  stems  ending  in  -n,  -1,  -r) :  Ace.  -em ; 
Dat.  -X;  Abl.  -«.     Plural  Nom.  Ace.  -58.     Gen.  -urn. 
-Ibus.     For  the  older  forms  see  Chap.  xii. 

The  locative  was  usually  the  same  as  the  ablative,  bu 
words  what  was  probably  its  original  form  remains,  the  s 
dat.  (e.g.  CartliaKli&B  or  Cartbagliii;  tempori  (written  temp 

These  suffixes  ^  are  appended  without  alteration  of 
except  for  nomu  sing. 

The  suffixes  of  neuter  nouns  differ  from  the  above  only 
the  bare  stem,  sometimes  with  the  vowel  modified,  for 
sing.;  and  -&  (instead  of  -es)  suffixed  for  nom.  ace.  plural 

A  large  proportion  of  the  consonant  stems  have  two 
the.  second  syllable  being  a  derivative  suffix.    The  final 
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sonant  is  always  preceded  by  a  vowel  (except  in  cor,  from  stem 
cord-,  menslfl,  volucris),  and  this  preceding  vowel  generally  short  ^. 
(Gomp.  §  408.)  The  principal  exceptions  to  this  short  quantity 
are  the  numerous  stems  in  -tftt,  -6n,  -fir  and  a  few  in  -Ic. 

The  following  enumeration  is  tolerably  complete,  except  that 
specimens  only  are  given  of  such  classes  of  derivatives  as  contain 
very  numerous  instances. 

l»    Stems  ending  in  mutes  (and  m).  43^ 

Stems  ending  in  mutes  form  the  nominative  singular  by  adding 
s,  but  the  dentals  (t,  d)  being  assimilated  to  it  fall  away.  A  short  d 
preceding  the  final  stem  consonant  is  usually  changed  to  I  in  other 
cases  than  the  nom.  sing.  (§  234.  3  b), 

e.g.  prlncep-  nom.  prlhceps,  ace.  prlndtp-em ;  JUdSc-  nom. 
jtldex,  ace.  JtUUc-em;  rftdic-  nom.  r&diz,  ace.  rftdlc-em;  dquSt- 
nom.  SqnSs,  ace  dqult-em;  p8d-  nom.  pSs,  ace.  p6d-ezu. 

Only  three  substantives  are  neuter,  viz.  Sleo  (also  alex  f.), 
c&put  (with  its  derivatives  occiput,  slndput)  and  cor.  The  ad- 
jectives have  no  neut  nom.  ace.  plural. 

(a)     Labial  Stenu,  437 

-ftp  daps  (f.  nom.  s.  rare ;  no  gen.  pL). 

-6p        -    iops  (£  non\.  s.  only  as  name  of  goddess) ;  inops  (adj.). 

-gp  (.ftp)  anceps  (m.) ;  manceps  (m.  mandp-  is  more  usual  than 
the  older  manctlp-). 

-6p  (-Ip)  forceps  (m.  f.);  xnnnlceps  (m.  f.);  prlnceps  (adj.  abl.  s. 
always  in  -6)';  partlceps  (adj.  abl.  s.  always  in  -6); 
adeps  (m.  f.  sometimes  written  adips:  no  gen.  pi.). 

-Ip  stip-em  (f.  no  certain  nom.  s.  or  gen.  pL). 

-6b  (-lb)    osBlebs  (adj.). 

-m  blempB  (f.  sometimes  written  blems;  of.  §  70). 

^  Consequently,  the  accentuation  of  the  syllables  is  not  altered,  as  it 
would  have  been,  if  the  gen.  pi.  had  ended  in  -luni,  or  neut.  nom.  ace. 
pL  in  ^ia ;  e.g.  prlnceps,  prlndpnm,  but  prlncipinm,  prlncipia. 

'  The  genitives,  xnimlclpium  once  or  twice  in  inscriptions,  prlnd^ 
plum  often  in  MSS.  of  Livy,  fordplum  in  extract  from  Lucilius,  are 
probably  only  mistakes  of  scribes.  So  bospltliim  in  good  MSS.  of 
Cic.  and  Liv.,  obsldlnm  in  Liv.  and  Cses.,  Judldum,  artlflduin,  &c. 
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(3)     Guttural  Stenu,  458 

(a)     Stems  in -c: 

-&c  Ceuc  (f.  no  gen.  pi. ;  old  nom.  s.  faces) ;  fir&ees  ''*'  •"'"- 

no  gen.). 

-ilc  crux  (f.  no  gen.  pi.) ;  mix  (f.) ;  dux  (m.  f.) ;  tr 

rarely  f.);  rddux  (adj.  abl.  in  -1  except  as  obliqi 
cate);  trux  (adj.  no  gen.  pL). 

-«c  foenlsex  (m.);  nex  (f.);  pr8c-em  (f.  no  nom.  s 

(m.);  semlnfic-em  (adj.  no  nom.  s.). 

-«c  (-Ic)  Chiefly  masculine.  &pex  (m.) ;  cftrex  (f.) ;  c 
cOdex  (m.);  tOmex  (m.);  oofrtex  (m.  someti 
dUex  (m.) ;  forfex  (m.  f.) ;  frUtex  (m.) ;  nex  ( 
(m.");  imbrex  (m.  f.);  l&tex  (m.);  mflrex  (n; 
(only  in  plur.  and  abl.  ang.  f.  sometimes  m.) ; 


pelex  ^f.  probably  iraXXa^);  pddex  (m.);  p61] 
plUex  (m.i;  ptkmex  (m.);  rftmex  (m.);  r&mex 
■Hex  (m.  f.) ;  sorex  (m.) ;  vortex  or  vertex  (m.) ; 


Semi-adjectival  compounds;  e.g.  Index  (m. .1 
(m.  f.);  vindex  (m.  f.);  artXfex  (m.  f.;  abl. 
adjective  in  -1);  camifex  (m.  f.);  Opifex  (m.  f.) 
(m.  f.) ;  auspex  (m.  f.) ;  extlspex  (m.  f.). 

Adjectives:  sopiAex  (abL  t  in  prose;  h  freq 
metre);  Mvertex,  &c. 

X      iUo-em  (m.  ace.  s.);  pantloes  (m.  pi.);  un 
ace.  sing.;  irpices  nom.  pi.)  are  not  found  in  nc 

.Ic  Chiefly  feminine,    appendix  (f.);  cUlx  (m.,  j 

dlds  (gen.  s.  only  in  phrase  dids  causft  or  grati 
(f.);  fornix  (m.);  mix  (f.  usually  fUIci);  lari 
pix  (f.  no  gen.  pi);  sUlx  (f.);  vftrlx  (m.  f.);  v 
no  nom.  sing,  or  gen.  pi). 

-&c  Umax  (usually  f.).    For  adjectives  see  §  414. 

-de  vox  (f.). 

-tic  lux  (f.  abl.  sometimes  in  -^l;  no  gen.  pi.). 

-te  ilex  or  liallex  (£  also  a  neuter  form  alec  o 

▼ervex  (m.). 

-Ic  AU  fem.    dc&trlx;  cervix;  comix;  cStomlx;  < 

Ifidlx;  mfttrlx;  mfirdtrlx  (the  adjective  has  • 
nfttKlx ;  nUtrlx ;  rftdix ;  stmlx ;  vlDic-em  (no  nom 
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dcatrlz,  cerviz,  meretrlz,  instances  of  an  ace.  pi.  in  -is 
are  found). 

(/3)     Stems  in  "g  I  44* 

-ftg  conjimz,  often  written  eonjiix  (m.  f.) ;  Udtlgem,  quadx^ll- 

gem,  &c.  (adj.  no  nom.  s.,  stems  in  -o  more  usual). 

-«g  grez  (m.) ;  segreg-em  (adj.  ace.  s.);  ftqnllez  (m.). 

-Ig  strlz  (f.  gen.  pi.  strlglum  in  Vitruv.) ;  rSmtz  (m.). 

-ftg  frfigem  (f.  no  nom.  sing.;  fknz  and  fimges  quoted  as 

early  forms  of  nom.  s.). 

^  rex  (m.^;  lex  (f.);  exits  (adj.  only  nom.  and  exlAgem, 

ace.  s.,  m  use) . 

(r)     Dental  Stems. 
(a)     Stems  in  -t :  44  J 

-At  ftnas  (f.),  (gen.  anltom,  C.  N,  D,  2,  48). 

-6t  compds  (adj.);  Imp^B  (adj.). 

-lit  Interons'  (adj.  not  found  in  abl.  s.  or  nom.  aca  or 

gen.  pi.). 

-ftt  (-It)     c&put  (n.  abl.  in  -i,  Catull.) ;  occ^tput  (n.) ;  lindtimt  (n.). 

•dt  Nom.  sing,  in  -8s;  ftliiSa  (f.) ;  SxiSs  (m.) ;  p&rlfiB  (m). 

Nom.  sing,  in  -88 ;  interpres  (m.  f.) ;  indlges  (m.,  rare  m 
sing.) ;  perpee  (adj.  abl.  sometimes  in  -1) ;  propes  (adj. 
abl  sometimes  in  -1) ;  edges  (f.) ;  ttgee  (f;) ;  ImpStd  (abl. 
s.  also  rarely  imp8tis  gen-  sing.). 

-8t  (-It)     Nom.  sing,  in  -8s; 

Substantives:  &mes(m.?);  C8B8Pes(m.);  fOmes  ^m.^;444 
gurges  (m.);  limes  (m.);  merges  (f.?);  palmes  (m.;; 
poples  (m.);  stipes  (m.);  termes  (m.);  tr&mes  (m.). 

Semi-adjectival:  antlstes  (m.  f.,  also  antistlta  f.); 
csBles  (m.,  also  in  Ovid  csslitlbus  regnls) ;  oodes  (m.) ; 
cdmes  (m.  f.);  8<ine8  (m.);  bospes  (m.,  sometimes  in 
poetry  f. ;  also  hosplta,  as  f.  sing,  and  neut.  pi.) ;  miles 
(m.  f.) ;  pddes  (m.  f.) ;  prastes  (m.  f.) ;  s&teUes  (m.  f.) ; 
T61es  (m.). 

Adjectives:  Ues  (mostly  as  subst.  m.  f.;  ,gen.  pi, 
usually,  because  in  dactylic  verse,  alituum);  08dr88  of 
Gere   (from  which  Veigil  has  abl,  Cssrete,  and  gen. 
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Csorltls);  dives;  80«pe8  (also  8<NvIta,  old  form  selopita, 
as  epithet  of  Juno) ;  stlpenites. 

-At  A  very  numerous  class  of  (chiefly  abstract)  substan-  445 

tives  (all  feminine)  in  -t&t,  e.g.  dTltas,  tostas.  ca,UmTt4iB, 
Bimultas,  bSrSditas,  tempestas,  T<flapta8,  cupldltas.  The 
genitive  plural  is  occaaonally  formed  in  -lum, 
from  dvltas  and  the  three  nouns  next  fgllowing 
others  than  dvltas  rarely  before  the  Augustan 
s&tlas  (f.  usual  only  in  nom.  s. ;  ace.  and  i 
Lucret.). 

tlamnas  (adj.;  in  formula  damnas  esto^  sunti 
nom.  sing,  and  plur.). 

-Ot  ndpds  (m.) ;  s&cerdOs  (m.  f.). 

-at  jftventOs  (f.);  sdnedAs  (f.);  servltfts  (f.);  t 

s&lfls  (f.  only  sing.). 

-«t  qnies  (f.);  iiiqal§s  (f.  also  in  nom.  sing,  as  adj.] 

(f.  no  dative,  or  plural ;  also  as  an  -e  stem,  §  3] 

03)     Stems  in  -d: 

4U1  Tfts  (m.  f.  no  gen.  pi.),  biul, 

-lid  ptefts  (f.),  a  bead  of  cattle. 

-M  p6s  (m.);  tripSs,  oonilpSs  (adj.),  &c.;  oompM 

also  abl.  s.,  oompede,  gen.  pi.  once  compadinn 
qnadrtpSs  (f.  usually,  also  m.  n.;  abl  sometii 
nooL  pi.  quadrl^tMia  once  in  Colum.). 

-M  (-Id)    (Ante  (m.  f. ;  pr»s«s  (m.  f.) ;  dSsto  (adj.) ;  r«8i 

-Id  capis  (f.);  cassis  (f.),  a  helmet;  enspis  (f.); 

cospide  (abl.  smg.) ;  Upls  (m.  rarely  f.) ;  prosa 

-rd  oor  (n.  no  gen.  pi.).    Compounds  of  cor  have  s 

(§447). 

-«d  prsM  (m.  no  gen.  pi.,  ancient  form  of  plur.  pro 

-M  custOs  (m.  f.). 

-and  lans  (f.,  gen.  pi.  rarely  in  -Inm). 

%ad  pUfts  (f .) ;  inolls  (f.) ;  snbsous  (f.). 

•M  lifirfis  (m.  f.) ;  ezhSres  (adj.);  mercSs  (f.). 
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Singular. 
Nom. 

Ace, 

Gen. 
Dat. 
Loc.l 
Abl. 

Plural. 
Nom.) 
Ace.  \ 
Gen. 


Dat. ) 
Loc.^ 
Abl.  J 


Examples  of  declensions  of  mute  stems. 

Compare  §§416,  4a a. 

(adj.  m.  f.  n.)         m.  or  f. 
prlncep-8  Jtldex 

prlncIpHjm(m.f.) 
prlnceps  (n.)         "' 
prlnclp-ls  judlc-ls 

princlp-l  judic-I 


447 


prlncip-d 


prlncip-68  (no 

neut.) 
prlncip-nm 


Judlc-9 

Judic-68 
Jndlcum 


f. 

SBt&-8 

tBt&t-em 

8Bt&t-l8 

SBtat-I 
8Btat-9 


SBtftt-um 
(sometimes 
8Btftt-iam) 


m. 
p98 

p6d-em 

ped-Is 
ped-I 

ped-d 


ped-68 
ped-nm 


prlndp-IbiUi  judlc-Ibn8    totftt-IbtLs      ped-Xbus 


2.     Stems  ending  in  -n. 

Stems  ending  in  -n  form  the  nominative  singular  in  one  of  two  44* 
ways; 

Either  the  nom.  sing,  is  formed  by  dropping  the  final  n;  thus 
stems  in  -5n,  -dftn,  -gfin,  and  a  few  others  which  are  all  masc.  or 
fem.:  e.g.  sermOn-,  8ermo  (m.);  ISglOn-,  leglo  (f.);  grandOn-, 
grando  (f.) ;  OrigOn-,  Origo  (f.;.  In  the  oblique  eases  -On  becomes 
-in. 

Or  the  stem  becomes  the  nom.  -sing,  without  alteration  or  addi- 
tion. Thus  stems  in  -mSn,  which,  except  one,  are  all  neuter,  and 
a  few  others  which  are  mainly  masculine:  e.g.  agmSn  (n.),  gen. 
agmliil8;  tlMcSn  (m.),  gen.  tlWdnls.  Three  words,  c&n-ls,  jttYdn- 
is,  8to-ez,  are  exceptional. 

-&n  c&ni8  (m.  f.,  old  form  c&ne8  (Plant.).    The  derivatiye 

canlcula  seems  to  unply  an  -1  stem). 

•On  (-In)    nom.  s.  in  -0.     All  except  some  here  named,  are  femi-  449- 
nine.    bOmo  (m.  also  in  old  language  with  stems  bomon-, 
bemon-);  n6mo  (m.  f.  gen.  and  abl.  sing,  rare^  cf*  §  372)« 
turbo  (m.  turl)6n,  Tib.)  j  cftro  (f.  no  g«i.  pi.    The  stem 
is  cam-  for  o&rOn-). 
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maxgo  (m.  rarely  f.) ;  Orlgo  (f.) ;  &MrigIiies  (m.  pi.) ; 
adpergo  (f.) ;  compS«o  (f.);  aml>a«ine  (f.  abl.  s.  only); 
ind&glnem  (f.,  also  in  gen.  and  abl.  sing.);  and  other 
feminine  substantives  in  -gOn. 

cardo  (m.);  ordo  (m.);  grando  (f.);  lAx\ 
(f.);  testUdo  (f.);  alcSdo  (f.);  gr&vedo 
olpldo  (f.  sometimes  m.);  sdllttldo  (f.), 
other  abstract  feminine  substantives  in  -I 

-€xi  (-In)  flSmen  (m.),  a  priest;  fldlcen  (m.);  0( 
times  f.);  tiblcen  (m.);  ttiblcen  (m.) 
gluten  (n.);  sangven  (n.),  and  more  frc 
(m.);  poUin-em  (m.  also  gen.  and  abl. 
fSmen-,  nom.  femur  (n.),  see  §  454. 

And  the  numerous  verbal  neuters ;  e.  g. 
pfttftmen,  vdltbnen,  nOmen,  &c. ;  liftmen 
except  in  abl.  s.  and  pi.  and  nom.  ace. 
(adj.  gen.  s.  no  other  case) ;  cognOmlnen 
smg.  and  nom.  pL). 

-€n  8dn-ex  (m.  sometimes  in  poetry  f.):  the 

not  contain  -ec-  (which  is  seen  in  senec-ti 
jilYdn-i8  (m.  f.). 

.  -Cn  All  masculine,  except  abstract  substantiv< 

are  all  feminine,  even  when  used  with  coi 

ftgftso  (m.) ;  &(|nIlo  (m.) ;  liftro  (m.) ; 
fem.);  bllfo  (m.);  caupo  (m.);  cento  (m 
only  in  the  abl.  case);  leo  (m.);  Ugo  (n 
macro  (m.) ;  Opllio  or  upllio  (m.) ;  p&pl 
(m.) ;  puglo  (m.) ;  sermo  (m.) ;  stdlio 
tllio  (m.);  tltlo  (m.);  and  others. 

C&pito  (m.);  and  other  descriptive  nax 

temlo  Tm.) ;  sSnlo  (m.) ;  and  other  nai 
Anio  (also  stem  in  -Sn  with  nom.  AniSi 
commllnlo  (f.);  perdueUio  ff.);  rdglo 

Opinio  (f.) ;  diclon-em  (f.  ace.  auso  in  gen. 

and  other  derivatives  from  adjectives  and 

verbs, 
lectio  (£.);   Or&tlo  (f.);    csnfttlo  (f^ 

n&Uo  (f.) ;  and  many  other  derivatives  fr< 

of  verbs. 
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Examples  ofdecUmion  of  nouns  <witb  -n  stems. 


Compare  §  428. 


Singular. 
Nom. 
Ace 
Gen. 
Dat 
Log.) 
Abl.( 

Plural. 
Nom.) 
Ace  { 
Gen, 
Dat) 
Loch 
Abi.i 


m. 


n. 


tinbloAn      ) 
tt1>icl]i-«m( 
tlMoin-Is        acmXn-Xs 
tibidn-X  acmin-X 


tltiicln-* 


tll)lcin-9i 


acmin-ft 


acmin-ft 


m. 
hAmo 

lunuin-Is 
bomliL-I 

homliL-ft 


f. 
Ugifi 

l6giOn-«ni 
leglon-Is 
leglon-I 

Iflgioa-ft 


i-6fl  legl0A-6fl 

tibidn-um      agmim-iuii       liomln-nm  legtOn-um 

tlUelA-XMU     agmin^Xlitta     bomin-IMUi  leglOn-XMU 
3.     Stems  ending  in  -1,  -r,  -i. 


Stems  ending  in  -1,  -r,  ••  are  used  as  the  nominative  angular  45a 
without  addition  or  change,  except  that  some  neuters  change  ta 
into  fm,  and  others  change  dr  into  ftr,  Os  into  ttL 

(a)     Stems  in  -L  453 

-il  sU  (nu  sometimes  in  sing,  n.,  no  gen.  pi.);  Hannibal; 

Adberbal;  5cc. 

-U  consul  (m.);  exul  (m.  f.);  prtMul  (m.  £). 

-a  vigil  (m.  sometimes  f.);  pervlgll  (adj.);  pttgU  (adj.); 

mflgll  (m.  also  mOgUis).    The  ablat  sing,  when  it  occurs 
(as  in  Tlgll  and  wwrtgH)  is  in  -1  (cf.  §  424). 

stkpeUeetU-  (nom.  s.  stlptflez^  f,,  no  plural;  abL  s.  in  1 
frequently);  lU  (n.). 

-a  801  (m.  no  gen.  pL). 

-«U  fSl  (n.);  nUa  (n.).    Both  drop  the  second  1  in  the  nom. 

sing.,  and  in  plural  have  only  nom.  ace. 

(0)    Stems  in  -r.     (Some  are  properly  in  -s:  cf .  §  283.)  454 

-4^  Ur  (m.) ;  bacoir  (n.) ;  jnb&r  (n.) ;  Instftr  (n.  only  in  nom. 

ace.  sing.);  p&r  (m.  £.);  comp&r  (m.  f.,  as  adjectives  the 
last  two  have  -1  stems). 

-Ar  asquor  (n.);  mannor  (n.). 
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Four  neuters  change  -oiv  to  -nr-  for  nominative  and  ac- 
cusative cases;  etmr  (n.);  Itmnr  (n.,  in  other  cases  stems 
femOr-  and  femfin-,  §  449,  are  alike  used) ;  j<kmr  (n.,  in 
other  cases  stems  JteAr-,  j6o!ii6r-,  are  alike  used,  and  more 
rarely  jO<dnOr-);  rOlmr^n.,  probably  once  had  stem  in  -■; 
comp.  rolras-tas;  and  Cato  probably  wrote  in  one  place 
robus). 

-ikr  augur  (m.  f.,  once  bad  stem  in  -s;  cf.  ai 

(m.);  LSmftres  (m.  pi.);  tnrtur  (m.  £ 
dcur  (adj.). 

folgur  (n.);  gnttur  (n.  rarely  m.); 
snlftir  (n.).    So  Aaxur  (n.  m.  §  334),  lU 

-fe  fldpenser  (m.);  agger  (m.);  anser  (m. 

Tm.);  career  (m.);  CSItees  (m.  pi);  1ft 
(f.) ;  Muldn>er  (m.  also  Muldberl  in  gen.  1 
Opiter  (m.);  passer  (m.);  prOcSres  (m, 
t&ber  (also  with  stem  in  -ur),  a  kind  oj 
tbefrmt  (m.);  vespdr-e  (m.  abL;  otherwia 
Tdmer  (m.  sometimes  in  nom.  TGrnls). 

dSgdner  (adj.  abl.  always  in  -1) ;  pau] 
(adj.  abl.  almost  always  in  -l),/r«/(/tt/. 

ftc&p  (n.);  c&d&yer  (n.);  dtcer  (n.);  gl 
Iter  (n.  rare  except  in  nom.  ace.  smg.) ;  1 
nom.  ace.  sing.);  JUgSra  (n.  pi;  in  sing. 
p&p&yer  (n.  also  in  Plaut.  m.);  piper  1 
slser  (a);  silber  (n.);  tUber  (n.),  (i) 
moril;  fiber  (n.),  a  teat;  verbdra  (n.  p 
verbdre,  and  rarely  gen.  s.  verbfirls). 

-8r  (-r)     pftter  (m.);  mftter  (f.);  flrftter  (m.);  ac 
omit  e  before  r  in  all  cases  except  nom. 

-arr  far  (n.,  in  plur.  only  nom.  ace), 

-flr  All,  except  three,  masculine. 

61or(m.);  8dxor(f.);  uxor  (f.);  ftdor  (n. ; 

stem  in  -Or) ;  px£n5r-em  (ace.  m.,  nom. : 

ardor  (m.);  ddlor  (m.);  ftawr  (m.); 

gor  (m.) ;  and  other  verbals  from  present 

actor  (m.) ;  auctor  (m.  f.) ;  ftmfttor  (m 
censor  (m.) ;  and  other  verbals  from  su 
adjectives  m  comparative  degree  see  §  46 

Slave  names;  e.g.  Mardpor,  i.e.  Mat 
puer,  old  pover),  LnidP|or,  Publipor,  Qnl 
disused  in  Quintilian's  time. 
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-to 

fto  (m.). 

-€r 

V5r  (n.). 

-cr 

Tdlftoxls  (f . 

Gf.§43o). 

(7) 

Stemj  in  -8. 

[^^^/S  i7. 


457 

All  except  vas,  os  (^  ^o«<r),  mensls,  change  s  into  r  before  a 
yowel;  i.e.  in  all  cases  except  nom.  sing. 

-tts  (-6r)    All  neuter,  except  ISpus  and  arbos.  ^^g 

corpus  (n.);  ddcus  (n.^;  dSdScos  ^n.^;  fftdnus  (n.,  also 
stem  fsuciii6r-) ;  f6nii8  (n.) ;  frlgos  (n.) ;  Utns  (n.) ;  nemos 
(n.) ;  pectus  (n.) ;  pScus  (n.  See  also  §  395) ;  pSnus  (n., 
more  usually  f.  with  stem  in  -u;  see  §  398);  plgnus  (n., 
also  stem  plgnSr-) ;  stercus  (n.) ;  tezupus  (n.,  but  tempSrl 
is  the  best  attested  spelling  for  the  locative) ;  tergus  (n.). 

ISpils  (m.) ;  arbds  (f.  also  arbOr). 
ttous  (indecl.),  stretch]  used  as  adverb. 

-iis  (-6r)    nom,  ang.  -us;  other  cases,  -«r.  Origmally  -6b,  §  213.  5. 

&CUB  (n.) ;  foedus  (n.) ;  fOnus  (n.) ;  gSnus  (n,) ;  glSmus 
(n.);  JtigSrum  (n.  gen.  pi.  and  Jugeribus  dat.  abL  pi.;  tlie 
other  cases  from  an  -0  stem);  l&tus  (n.);  mflnus  (n.  in 
nom.  ace.  pi.  both  munera  and  munla) ;  liOlus  (n.) ;  Onus 
(n.) ;  Opus  (n.) ;  pondus  (n.) ;  raudus  (n.) ;  rUdus  Tn.) ; 
sdcus  (n.  only  nom.  ace.  sing.)  ;  scSlus  (n.) ;  iddus  (n.) ; 
vellus  (n.) ;  viscus  (n.) ;  ulcus  (n.) ;  vulnus  (n.). 

V6nu8  (f.) ;  vStus  (adj.). 

-€s  (-6r)    nom.  s.  -5s  (gen.  -Oris). 

Cfires  (f.);  pUbSs  (adj.);  impflbSs  (adj.,  oftener  InipiL- 
bis,  neut  Imptlbe). 

-U  (-6r)  clnls  (m,  rarely  f.");  cficilmls  (m.,  also  with  stem  cucuml- 
§  41a);  pulvls  (m.  rarely  f.,  also  pulvis).  In  oblique 
cases  -is  becomes  -er;  e.g.  pulvls,  pulyfirem  (§  184.  3). 

-lA  T&s  (n.,  plural  v&s&,  vasOrum,  vasls,  from  stem  in  h>,  of 

which  the  singular  is  found  in  early  writers),  a  vessel; 
fas  (n.),  nefas  (n.,  both  only  in  nom.  ace.  sing.). 

-08S  Os  (n.  See  also  §  398),  ^i  bone;  ezOs  (adj.  once  in  Lucr.). 

-5s  (-Or)    All  masculine  except  Os,  a  mouth,  ^g^ 

lOpOs  (m.);  bOnOs  (also  bOnOr);  l&bOs  (more  frequently 
l&bOr;  once  in  Verg.  l&bOr);  cOlOs  (also  cOlor);  p&vOs 
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(usually  pavdr);  6dd8  (also  OdOr);  rtlmSr  (cf.  rumuB^ 
cuius);  flds  (m.);  xuds  (m.);  rSs  (m.);  68 
pL,  dat.  and  abl.  rare). 

Adjectives  of  the  comparative  degree;  t,% 
f.\  mentis  (n.);  dOriOr  (m.  f.),  dtbrlfts  (n. 
ablat.  sing,  rarely  in  -1.  Instances  of  the  n 
-or  are  found  in  writers  of  the  seventh  centu 
prior,  posterior  bellum  in  Valerius  Ant.,  Cla 
&c. 

-fi8(-ilr)  teU1U(f.), 

crtts  (n.) ;  Jfts  Tn.,  gen.  dat.  abl.  pi.  very  ran 
rfts  (n.);  tils  (n.):  (the  last  three  have  in 
nom.  and  ace). 

-as  (-»r)  »8  (n.;  the  gen.  dat.  abL  plural  are  very  ran 

-ens  mensis  (m.);  mensium  and  mensuum  gen 

sometimes  found  in  MSS.  but  mensum  usual 


Examples  of  declension   of  stems  in  -1,  -r,  and 
Compare  §  433. 


Singular 
Nom, 

Ace 

Gen. 
Dat 

m. 
consftl 

comriU-em 

consul-Is 
coxunil-I 

m. 
p&ter 

p&tr-em 

patr-Is 
patr-X 

adj. 
mdlidr  (m.  f.) 

melilis  (n^ 
melidr-em(m.f.) 

melius  (n.) 
melior-Is 
melior-X 

Loc.) 
AbLi 

consul-d 

patr^ 

mdlior-* 
(rarely  m^orl) 

Plural. 

Nom.) 
Ace.  J 

consul-Ss 

patr-68 

meliflr-«s  (m.f.) 
meliOr-&  (n.) 

Gen. 
Dat.  1 
Loc.  i 
Abl.  J 

oonsul-um 
consul-XMUi 

patr-um 
patr-Ilriis 

melior-um 
m^or-IMs 
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Singular. 
Nom. 
Ace. 
Gen. 
Dat 
Loc. 
Abl. 

Plural. 
Nom.  ) 
Ace.  3 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Loc. 
Abl. 


a. 
t 

.1.1 


'I 


n. 

c&dftY6r 

cadavSr-Is 
cadaver-X 

cadaver-ft 


cadaver-ft 
cadayer-nm 


n. 

ro1>dr-Xs 
rolxnr-I 

robor-d 


ro1)or-& 
robor-tun 


n. 

Opttft 

0PSr-l8 
oper-X 

opor-d 

oper-& 
oper-nm 


n. 

temptbi 

tempOr-Is 
tempor-I 

tempcr-ft 
(cf.§434; 

teiiipor-& 
tempor-nm 


cadavar-IMls    rolxnr-Ibtis       oper-tbtU    tempor-XblU 


CHAPTER  XII. 


OLD  OR  EXCEPTIONAL  FORMS  OF  CASES  (Class  IL). 

Singular  Number. 

Accusative.    On  the  omission  of  the  final  in  see  §  86.    Its  a^ 
omission  in  writing  was  gradually  given  up  during  the  6tii  century 
u.c. 

Genitive.  On  the  omission  of  the  final  a  see  §  193. 5.  Cicero, 
in  his  poems,  and  Lucretius  appear  to  be  the  last  who  made  use  of 
this  omission. 

I.    Stems  in  -u.    Four  endings,  besides  the  regular  -tUj,  are  463 
mentioned,  viz.: 

(a)  -uos,  e.  g.  Benataos  four  times  in  the  S.  C.  dg  Baccanalibus. 
Augustus  is  said  to  have  written  domos.  Ritschl  conjectures  domnos. 

(Jf)  -ulB,  the  imcontracted  ending  is  mentioned  as  used  by  seve- 
ral writers;  e.g.  senatuls  (Sisenna);  annls  (Ter.  Varr.);  partnls, 
firnctals,  domiils,  vlctnls,  graduls,  rltois  (Varr.).  Gellius  (4,  16) 
believed  that  Varro  and  Nigidius  Figulus  wrote  so  always. 
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(f)  -utia  as  ifound  in  MSS.  (e.g.  of  Pliny  the  elder)  was  pro- 
bably merely  so  written  to  denote  the  length  of  the  tL  It  is  found 
also  in  the  nom.  ace.  plur. 

(d)    -1,  see  §399. 

a.  Stems  in  -L  Partus  is  found  on  the  Bantine  b] 
6%i — 62,6, 

3.  Consonant  stems.  An  ending  in  -us  is  found  : 
scriptions,  but  rarely  later  than  100  B.C.;  e.g.  Gaston 
Cdrems,  Honorus,  CsBsaros,  patnis,  nomlnus,  liomlnu 
catlonns. 

An  ending  -es  is  found  in  Salutes,  Apolones  (befi 
Punic  war),  and  Ceres. 

Dative.  Consonant  and  -1  stems,  -e  is  found  in 
chiefly  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  u.C;  {a)  e 
matre,  salute,  Diove;  also  in  one  -1  stem  marte.  It  app 
been  retained  in  some  phrases ;  e.  g.  solYendo  aore  alleno;  Ji 
even  in  Livy  and  Suetonius. 

(Ji)  -el  in  prae- Augustan  inscriptions;  e.g.  Apolenel, 
del,  Dlovel,  Hercolel,  &c.  The  only  instances  from  -1 
to  be  firaudel,  martel,  urbeL 

Both  -el  and  -e  appear  in  the  oldest  inscriptions;  1 
time  of  the  Gracchi.  Gorssen  with  others  holds  -el 
original  dative  suffix,  -1  the  locative. 

Ablative,  i.  Stems  in  -u  and  stems  in  -t  T 
probably  ended  in  -tld  and  -Id  (older  -ed).  But  no  certa 
occur  in  inscriptions  except  navaled,  marld  in  the  I 
scription. 

In  one  or  two  instances  we  have  uu  to  denote  k 
pequlatuu,  arbltratuu. 

From  -1  stems  we  have,  in  prae-Augustan  inscriptio: 
and  -1;  e.g.  partel,  parti;  fontel,  omnel,  sortl. 

%.  Consonant  stems.  In  these  it  ended  in  early  timi 
-Id.  Thus  in  very  old  inscriptions  we  have  alrld  and  \ 
nominld.  In  the  Duillian  inscr.  also  -ed;  e.g.  dictate 
the  copy  which  we  have  is  post- Augustan,  and,  as  Rit 
not  even  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original^  In  the  S, 
is  coventionld.  (No  later  examples.)  Hence  the  abl 
sionally  appears  with  1,  the  d  having  fallen  off;  e.g.  de< 
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ttonl  (praR- August  ijiscrip.) ;  caxnl,  vSnSrI,  onerl  (Plaut) ;  .Tatloni, 
mucronJ  (Lucr.  in  elision),  &c.  But  since  the  time  of  the  Gracchi 
the  ablative  in  -9  is  much  the  most  common  even  in  inscriptions. 


Plural  Number. 

Nominative  and  Accusative,    i.  -nus  sometimes  in  in-  468 
scriptions  and  MSS.  for-fls  (see  Detlefisen's  edition  of  Pliny,  H.N,), 

a.  Consonant  stems,  A  few  instances  are  found  in  MSS.  of  the 
ending  -is. 

Genitive,     i.  Stems  in  -n.    The  contraction  of  -xram  is  rare;  469 
butCTUTum  (Verg.),  passum  (Lucil.  Mart.)  are  foimd;  exerdtnm 
in  Mon.  Ancyr.,  maglstratom  (Liv.  CoJ,  Feron,), 

a.  Consonant  stems,  Varro  speaks  of  old  forms  iMyenmi,  Jo- 
verum  for  bourn,  Joymn;  and  Charisius  ^)eaks  of  the  annalist 
Cselius  having  used  nucemm,  and  Gellius,  the  historian,  regemm, 
lapidemm,  (from  nux,  rex,  lapis).  Possibly  such  forms  are  due  to 
a  collateral  stem  in  -Is  (-Sr);  as  in  cucumls,  §§  405,  459;  sus  gen. 
sing.,  sner-is  (Plaut.).  But  they  may  arise  from  the  simple  addition 
of  -um  to  the  gen.  sing. ;  e.  g.  nucis-um  would  become  nucerum. 
Compare  famlllas  sing.,  faxnlllanim  plural. 

Dative  and  Ablative.    The  final  s  was  omitted  or  not  470 
pronounced  in  early  poetry  before  a  word  beginmng  with  a  con- 
sonant. 

The  early  form  was  in  -ebas;  e.g.  tempestatebos. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 
GREEK  NOUNS.     CLASS  I. 


Greek  nouns  in  the  prae- Augustan  period  generally  recdved  471 
slight  changes,  especially  of  vowels,  to  adjust  them  to  the  Latin 
usage.    These  forms  were  generally  retained  by  the  prose  writers, 
but  the  Augustan  poets,  especially  Propertius,  Ovid  and  (later) 
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Statius,  often  introduced  the  Greek  forms  instead ;  and  many  words 
not  in  conflnon  use  are  found  in  the  Greek  form  only^ 


i.    Stems  in  -a. 

The  Greek  nouns  corresponding  to  the  Latin  -a  stems,  ended  in  ^72 
the  nom.  sing,  as  follows:  masc.  -as  (-fts),  fena.  -5  (-8-)?  after  a  vowel 
or  r:  otherwise,  masc.  -j;^  (-©a),  fern.  -^  (-5).    If  Latinized  all 
become  simply  -ft. 

In  oblique  cases  the  Greek  declension  has  (usually)  -ft,  -S  in  the  473 
vocative,  -ftn,  -5n  in  the  accusative  singular.  But  the  Latin  voca- 
tive in  -ft  and  ace.  in  -am  (or  -em,  from  Greek  gentile  names)  are 
often  found  even  when  the  nominative  retains  the  Greek  form. 
Stems  in  -tea  had  vocative  (Greek,  as  well  as  Latin)  -tft,  e.  g.  Thy- 
eata;  also  -t5,  e.g.  Bo0t9.  Patronymics  in  -dea  had  vocative  -dS, 
e.g.  Tfdide,  iEftddS,  Alcld6;  sometimes  -dft,  e.g.  iE&ddft,  Cecrdpldft 
(Ovid),  Anchlaiftdft  (Verg.);  accusative  always  -d9n,  e.g.  Laertia- 
<l§n,  PSUden.  So  also  feminine  nouns  with  nom.  s.  in  -9;  e.g.  Cir- 
c3n,  FrlSnSn. 

The  genitive,  dative,  and  locative  almost  always  take  the  Latin 
form  -89.  But  Propertius,  Ovid  and  later  poets  usually  make  the 
genitive  in  -9a  from  nominatives  in  -S.  So  also  Quintilian  in  names 
like  mii8lc9.  A  dative  in  -9  is  rarely  found  except  in  some  (not 
early)  inscriptions,  e.  g.  Bssblss  Pliodbe ;  Julias  Stratonlce,  6cc. 

The  ablative  of^stems  in  -9a  and  -9  is  usually  -9. 

The  plural  is  almost  always  in  the  Latin  form.     (Names  of  474 
peoples  &c.  often  have  -um  for  -arum.    See  §  364.) 

.  The  following  examples  will  serve  to  show  the  variety  in  the  475 
nominative  case  singular. 

I.     Greek  nouns  in  ^as  (-fta),  or  -j;s  (-9a).     Masculine, 

{a)  Appellatives,  Sycfiphaata,  p99ta,'iiauta,  pir&ta  always. 
Similarly  atlil9ta,  Mbliopdla,  propria,  dtlLarlata,  and  in  Plant 
trapesslta  (rpaTTf  ftr?;?) ;  daniata  (SavctoTTyy).  In  Cicero,  anagnoatea, 
gedmetrea,  aopMstea.  Later  dynaatea,  choraulea,  aliptea,  com9tea, 
pyctea,  tetrarchea,  pyiltea,  &c.  So  aatrftpea  (ace.  usually  aatrftpam). 

^  "  Nunc  recentiores  instituerunt,  graecis  nominibus  graecas  declina- 
tiones  potius  dare,  quod  tamen  ipsum  non  semper  fieri  potest.  Mihi 
autem  placet  rationem  latinam  sequi,  quousque  patitiir  decor." 
Quintilian  (i.  5.  63). 
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(b)  Gentile  names.  Persa  (Plaut.),  Perses  (Gic.) ;  ScsTthes  (Cic. 
Hon),  Scytlia  (Lucan).  In  Cicero  AbdfiriteB,  Grotonl&tes,  lE^pXrOtes^ 
StagMtes. 

(c)  Names  of  men,  Hermia  (Cic),  MIda  (Ter.),  Marsya  (Hor. 
Ov.),  Panstoia  (Cic),  PlisBdria  (Ter.),  Perdlcca  (Curt.),  JUta 
(Ov.),  ProBia  (Cic  Liv.).  On  the  other  hand  Archlas,  Amyntas 
(Cic) ;  PruBlaB  (Liv.) ;  JEneas,  &c 

Anchlses,  Ach&tes,  Thyestes.  Patronymics  rarely  have  -&.  Thus 
HSradideB,  Al<ddeB,  AsclSpi&des,  PeUdes.  But  Atrld&  is  found  (Hor. 
Ov.).  Lucretius  has  two  patronymics  from  Latin  names:  Memmlft^ 
d»  (dat  sing.),  son  of  Memmius;  Sdpl&das  (nom.  8.;.Sclpiadam 
ace  s.  Hor.;  8clpiad»  gen.  s.,  Prop.,  Hor.;  Sdpiadas  ace.  pi.,  Verg.), 
son  of  Scipio, 

a.     Greek  nouns  in  -a  (-3.)  or  tj  (-S).     Feminine,  476 

(a)  Appellatives,  ApOthScft,  anlft,  1)ihliot]i6c&,  tragosdlft,  comoB- 
dl&,  pr5r&,  m&chser&,  purpiir&  (7rop<^vpa),  ancdr&  (ayKvpa),  nanseft 
(yavo-m),  eplsttUa  (cVMrroXi;),  scana  (cKiivrf),  always.  In  Cicero, 
grainmatic&,  dlalecticft,  rlietOxic&,  m1lBic&:  in  Quintilian  gram- 
matice,  &c. 

(b)  Names  of  places,  JEtn&,  Gret&,  Libyft,  Spart&,  Id&,  Ithftcft, 
&c.,  but  in  Ovid  usually  JBtn9,  CretS,  &c.  Thessfilonlca  (Cic); 
Thessaloxilce  (Liv.  Plin.).     Always  CyrSnS,  MeroS. 

(c)  Names  of  twomen.  For  'AX/cfiTyw;  AlcumSna  (Plaut),  Alc- 
m9na  (Cic),  AlcmfinS  (Ovid).  In  Cicero,  Varro,  &c.,  Andrdmftcha, 
AntlOpa,  EurGpa,  H6c&ta,  H616na,  SdmSla,  &c  In  poets  usually 
Androm&chS,  &c.  But  nympha  (Cat.  Verg.  Ov.),  nympliS  (Ov.). 
Always  Bdrdnlce,  H6be,  Daphne,  Pers6phdne,  Fhosbe,  Blidddpe, 
ThlUe,  TlsIphOne,  &c. 

ii.    Stems  in  -o.  477 

The  -0  stems  in  Greek  had  -os  (-«b)  in  nom.,  -ov  (-6n)  in  accus. 
(and  neuter  nominative)  singular.  The  Latin  form  (-nmj  for  the 
accus.  is  often  found,  even  when  a  Latinized  nominative  (-tta, 
sometimes  -or  for  -dros)  is  not  found.  The  other  cases  rarely  re- 
ceived any  other  than  a  Latin  form. 

The  following  are  instances  of  the  usage: 

Singular,     i.    Appellatives  (Feminine),  e.g.  methOdns,  perld-  478 
due,  atdmiui,  antidOtns,  dlaleotiu,  always.    So  trimStms  or  trlmd- 
ter;  tetram6tnis,  or  tetramdter;  on  the  other  hand  dlamdtros  Talso 
dlamdtnis),  perlmdtros,  iMXlAtos  (m.  and  f.);   pliasSlos,  a  boat^ 
flEUi91ii8,  a  boatj  a  bean. 
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a.  Names  of  plants^  &c.,  e.g.  acanthiui  (m.),  asp&r&gus  (m.\ 
aspliOdSliis  (m.),  liyactntliiis  (m.),  hellSbdrus  (m.  more  frequently 
helldbOrum,  n.),  papyrus  (f.),  6cc.    But  15td8  (f.),  aspal&tliOB,  &c. 


Precious  stones  (mostly  feminine),  ametliyBtiui  (f.),  zmaragdus  (m.), 
electrum  (n.),  topazos  (f.),  &c.     A7'      '  "•- 

scorplus  (m.),  cameius  (m.  f.),  &c. 


electrum  (n.),  topazes  (f.),  &c.     Animals^  aretes  (f.) ;  scerples  or 


3.  Names  of  to«ivns  and  islands  (feminine),  e.g.  Ab^dus,  (Jer- 
Inthus,  Lamps&cus,  P&plius,  Cjhpros,  BbOdus,  TtoSdus,  Er'*^"    ^'^ 
The  forms  in  -es  (-ov)  in  the  poets  chiefly.     Always  JEg] 
(nom.)  Imbres,  Lexnnos,  Deles,  S&mes,  Sestes,  Tyres,  &c. 

Names  of  rivers  and  mountains  (masculine),  P§n§us, 
Msdander,  Parnassus,  &c.  Also  PenSes,  &c.  Usually  I 
and  nom.  Olympus  (m.),  Cauc&sus  (m.),  ace.  Olympum,  Ci 

4.  Names  of  men.  Usually  Latinized,  especially  tho 
(-rus),  preceded  by  a  consonant;  e.g.  Teucer,  MSleager,  i 
leagres,  Antilp&ter,  Alexander,  Menander,  sometimes  Bl 
fiyander,  sometimes  Evandrus.  So  we  have  as  accusatives 
C&jhPl^um,  &c. 

The  genitive  is  sometimes  in  -u;  e.g.  Menandra,  Apoll 

PantbfLs,  Yoc.  Panthu  is  a  contracted  form  (Uav6oost  II 

Greek  words  in  ^eas  (-e5s),  are  either  completely  ] 
e.g.  TyndarSHs,  P6n616ii8,  or  sometimes  have  nom.  -5s,  a 
-e,  e.g.  Andrdgeos  (gen.  AndrOgee,  and  AndrOgei  in  Vergil) 

So  also  a  few  names  of  places,  viz.:  Athes,  Cees,  a 
(Cat  Ov.  Verg.),  Athe  TLiv.  Plin.),  Cee  (Cic).  Cees  (M 
(Liv.)  for  Koo>s,  KaJy,  has  ace.  Coum  (Plin.  Tac),  abl. 
Plin.). 

For  some  stems  in  ^v-  (eu-)  see  §  48  a. 

Plural.  The  Nominative  rarely  in  -ce;  e.g.  Adelpl 
camBpliOrod,  arctoo,  cesmoo  (Cic),  Seloo,  lotos  (Plin.).  1 
genitive  in  -©v  (-On)  is  found  sometimes  with  liber  as  the 
book;  e.g.  Vergirs  BtLcOlXcen,  Geergicen;  Manilius*  Asti 
rarely  otherwise;  e.g.  Celenia  Theraen,  for  Themerum  Q 

On  the  genitive  in  -nm,  e.g.  Pelasgom,  Grajum,  see  §  3 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
GREEK    NOUNS.     CLASS   II. 


Greek  nouns  of  this  class,  as  of  the  first  class,  frequently  retain  4S0 
such  of  their  Greek  inflexions  as  are  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  Latin 
inflexions.  Plautus,  Terence  and  Cicero  for  the  most  part  Latinize 
the  inflexions.  Propertius,  Ovid  and  the  post-Augustan  poets  very 
frequently  retain  the  Greek  vowels  and  -n  (for  -m)  of  the  ace.  sing, 
and  short  pronunciation  of  the  final  syllables.  Intermediate  between 
these  two  parties  stand  Vergil  and  Horace,  who  with  Com.  Nepos, 
Pliny  and  other  post-Augustan  prose  writers  share  the  same  ten- 
dency as  Ovid,  but  use  many  of  the  Latin  forms.  The  Greek 
forms  in  all  writers  are  much  more  frequent  in  proper  names  than  in 
appellatives. 

I.     Stems  in  -0,  -eu,  -y.  481 

-0  {a)    Masculine,     nom.  in  -Cs;  ace.  -Oem  or  (poet.)  -64; 

gen.  -6Ib;  dat.  -61.  Plural  nom.  -Ws;  ace.  -Ofts;  gen. 
-Gum;  dat.  abl.  -0Il)ii8?(-GIsl2i  once  in  Ovid). 

e.g.  li6ros,  Minos. 

(h)  Feminine.  All  cases  in  -o,  except  gen.  -tte.  Ovid 
occasionally  has  accusative  in  -on.  The  early  poets  (En- 
nius,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  and  once  Plautus),  treated  them 
as  having  stems  in  -6n  (e.  g.  Dld5nem,  &c.).  So  also  the 
late  writers,  e.g.  Servius,  Macrobius. 

e.g.  Allecto,  Argo,  Calllsto,  Calypso,  Dido,  Echo,  H6ro, 
lo,  Ino,  Manto,  TheSno,  Sappho. 

-eu  Masculine.    Nom.  -Stls;  voc.  -5!l;  ace.  -eum  or  (poet)  482 

6a^;  gen.  -el  or  (poet.)  -eda;  dat.  abl.  -eo.  The  poets 
/e.g.  Verg.  Ov.  Prop.),  often  treat  -el,  -eo  as  one  syllable 
(see  §  aaa).' 

^  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (6.  9.  §  i)  had  used  the  expression 
"In  Pirseea  cum  exissem,"  and,  Atticus  having  commented  on  it,  Cicero 
replies  (7.  3.  §10),  **Venio  ad  'Pirseea,'  in  quo  magis  reprehendendus 
sum,  quod  homo  Romanus  'Piraeea*  scripserim,  non  *Pir3eum,'  sic 
enim  omnes  nostri  locuti  sunt,  quam  quod  *  in '  addiderim." 
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e.g.  Atrens,  Cepbeiui,  Brechtlieiui,  MnSstbeus,  NSrens, 
Orpheus,  PSleiis,  Perseus,  Prdmetlieiis,  Plrsseus,  PrOteus, 
Tfirens,  Thfiseus,  Typhoaeus,  Tyndftreus,  &c.  For  metiers 
sake  we  have  in  ace.  Iddm6nd&,  niOnSa  (Verg.),  C&pftnfift 
(Stat). 

The  plural  is  rarely  found;  e. g.  accus. 
(Quintil.),  Fbine&s  or  FblnSas  (Mart). 

The  name  of  the  Macedonian  king  Perseus 
stem  used  in  Cicero,  and  an  -eu  stem  use 
Other  writers  generally  follow  Livy.  Thus 
nom.  Perses ;  ace.  Persen,  rarely  Persem ;  gen. 
abl.  Persa.  In  Livy,  nom.  Perseus;  ace.  Pc 
Persea;  gen.  Persei;  dat  abl.  Perseo. 

In  Horace  are  found  AcbllLM,  niiz6L 

The  Greek  dfKl)op€vs  (m.),  is  in  Lat.  alway 

-y  Nom.  -ys  Voc.  -y  (in  poets) ;  ace.  -3m  or  -ym 

or  -yos;  dat.  -yl;  abL  -ye. 

e.g.  chfilj^  (f.),  Cotys  (m.),  Erlnys  (f^,  E 
PHorcya  (f.),  TStliys  (f.  dat  TStlij^  once  Catul 

a.    Stems  in  -e  and  -1. 

-e  (a)     Masculine.     Nom.  s. -Ss^.     Ace. -em  oi 

quently  (especially  in  post- Augustan  writer 
Gen.  usually  in  -1",  sometimes  -Is.  Abl.  in  -fi 
In  plural  these  stems  are  often  treated  as  if 
in  -a^ 

-ce  e.  g.  Pham&ces. 

-die  e.g.  L&ches. 

-te  e.  g.  Acestes,  Adi&tes,  BOGtes,  Enpbrfttes,  Hippdc: 

cr&tes,  Isdcr&tes,  Mltluldates,  Orestes,  PbraStes, 
SGcr&tes,  Tliyestes,  TTridfttes,  TImOcr&tes,  X6nfi 

A  genitive  in  -89  is  occasionally  found  in 
e.g.  AntlpMtsa,  Bootsa,  Orestso,  Tliyestn. 

^  These  stems  properly  end  in  -0$,  or  -«;  e.g.  Sw^/x 
The  final  y,  which  is  changed  to  r  in  Latin  (§  183^),  is 
Greek. 

2  In  Greek  inscriptions  such  forms  as  Zw/cpaVou,  KaXXi/c/ 
\Lff9ivov,  &c,  (instead  of  ^coKptirovs,  &c ),  occur,  even  in  Atl 

'  Fonns  like  Xtatpdvtu,  Upa^iriKai,  &c  occur  in  Greek 
tarch. 
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-de  e.g.  Aldn)i&de8,  Arlstldes,  Caxne&des,  Dldmedes,  Euripides, 

O&aj^edes,  Hypendes,  mitl&deB,  Pftlftmedes,  Parm&ildes, 
Slmonldes,  ThtLcj^dldes.  Proper  patronymics  belong  to 
the  first  class,  §  475. 

^ne  e.g.  Art&phemes,     CUstlitoeB,   Demosthtoes,    Diogdnes, 

ZfinOphaiLes. 

-le  e.g.  AChllles  (see §  482),  ArlstOteles,  HerciUes,  Prazltdles, 

Tliales  (see  §  494) ;  Ag&thddes,  Empedddes,  ThSmlstOdes, 
P&rldes. 

A  few  instances  of  ace.  in  -ft  are  found  from  stems  in 
-de,  e.g.  P6rldea,  Str&t5dea  (Quintil.) ;  PsrthOdea,  SOpbd- 
dea  (Sen.);  Eteoddft  (Stat.). 

-se  («ze)  e.g.  Ootaxzes,  Oaxes,  Ulizes  (see  §482),  Xerxes,  Volog6ses 
(some  cases  of  a  stem  in  -0  are  found  from  the  last-named). 
(/3)  Neuters.  Nom.  ace.  sing,  -(is  or  -tls.  Nom.  ace.  485 
pi.  -9  (no  other  cases),  e.g.  c8t6s,  mSlOs,  pSlftgtls;  Tempe 
(plur.  only).  Pel&gus  (n.),  and  cetus  (m.),  are  also  used 
with  -o  stems.  So  also  6r6t)um  (ace),  erebl,  (gen.),  erelK) ; 
diao  (dat.),  cftcOSthes  (adj.  n.). 

•1  (a)     Feminine  (chiefly,  except  names  of  rivers).     Nom.  480 

in  -Is.     Ace.  in  -Im  or  -In,  abl.  -1. 

Appellatives:  e.g.  bftsis  (ace.  also  in  -em),  cann&bls, 
pbtMsls,  pftrSlj^sIs,  p66sl8,  prlstis,  tigrls  (also  with  stem 
in  -Id).  ) 

Names  of  Persons,  e.g.  Sesostris  (m.),  Stepliltls  (f.), 
AlcestU  (f.). 

Names  of  Places,  e.g.  AmpMpdlls,  Ne&pOUs,  &c; 
ChftrytMlls,  Hisp&lls,  Leptls,  Memphis,  Stb&rls,  &c.,  also 
the  plurals  Gadls,  Sardls,  SyrtIs,  Trains. 

Names  of  Rivers.  Masculine,  e.g.  Albls,  BsBtis  (abl. 
also  in  -d),  Llgdrls,  LIrls,  TamSsis,  Tftaals,  Tigris  (see  also 
§  501),  TIb&ls;  Vesfols,  Vlsurgls. 

A  gen.  pi.  in  -On  occurs  in  the  word  mdtftmorplioseOii  as 
part  of  the  title  of  Ovid's  work. 

(/3)    Neuter.    Nom.  in  -1.    Cappftri,  gomml  (or  cumml),  4^7 
sinftpl,  &c.    These  three  are  also  foimd  with  nom.  in  -Is, 
ace.  in  -Im. 

3.     Consonant  stems. 

The  Greek  forms  are:  Singular  gen.  -«s  (Lat.  -Is);   ace.  -ft 488 
(Lat.  -em) ;  Plural  nom.  -68  (Lat.  -Ss).     Other  differences  apply 
only  to  particular  stems. 
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{a)  Labial  stems:                                                                           489 

^p  eg.  LsBlaps  (m.). 

^p  e.g.  JBtUops  (m.),  PSlops  (m.). 

-Up  e.g.  cydops  (m.). 

-yph  e.g.  gryps  (m.   In  plur.  alsogrypM,  gTypbonun, 

4lb  e.g.  Arabs  (m.,  also  nom.  Ar&bxiB;  abl.  Ar&bO). 

-yb  e.g.  Cliftlybs  (m.). 

(Jf)     Guttural  stems: 

-&c  e.g.  anthrax  (f.),  COrax  (m.). 

-Oc  e.g.  Capp&dox  (some  cases  from  stems  in  -0 

Augustan  writers). 

-tc  e.g.  Eryx  (m.  ace.  Erycum;  abl.  Eryco  Cic.  Ta 

-le  e.  g.  clKBnix  (f.),  CIllx  (adj.),  bystrix  (f.). 

-ftc  e.g.  thorax  (m.),  AJax  (m.),  Tbrax  (m.),  Phsda: 

-yc  e.  g.  Ceyx  (m.),  bombyx  (m.). 

-tcb  e.  g.  dnyx  (m.  f.),  sardOnyx  (f.). 

-nc  e.g.  lynx  (f.  rarely  m.). 

-tg  e.g.  Phryx  (m.),  Styx  (f.),  Iftpyx  (m.). 

-yg  e.g.  coccyx  (m.). 

-ng  e.g.  Sphinx  (f.),  syrinx  (£.),  phfilanx  (f.). 

(f)     Dental  stems:  (a)  rtems  in  -t. 

-&t  (i)    Neuter.    Nom.  s.  in  -& :  Plural  nom.  in 

in  -tOmm;  dat  abl.  in  -tis,  sometimes  in  -tlbn 
e.g.  dlpl5ma,  emblSma,  dpXgramma,  pftr&p6g 
stroma,  plasma,  pOOma,  prOblSma,  tOrenma. 
scenic  poets  and  Sueton.  treated  schema  as  ha 
stem  with  short  penult  (but  Naevius  has  sCh9m&1 
is  said  to  have  used  s6h6mftsXn  as  the  dat 
Plautus  glaucflmam  (ace.)  for  ykavKOfxa  (n.). 
(2)  Neuter.    Nohl  s.  in  -fts;  e.g.  artOcreai 

-It  Nom.  s.  in  Is;  e.g.  Ch&rls  (f.). 

Neuter.    Nom.  s.  in  -I;  e.g.  oxjhnSll,  hydrOmS; 
-6%  Nom.  s.  in  -Gs;  e.g.  iSgOcfiros  (m.),  rhlnOc^ 

Eros  (m.). 
-et  Nom.  s.  in -Ss;  e.g.  ISbes  (m.),  magnes  (m.) ;  C 

Thftles,  Chromes,  FhUOl&ches,  &c.    The  last  1 
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also  fonns  as  from  -1  stems;  e.g.  Tbfilflni,  Tbftll,  Th&le 
(§  484.  It  has  vowel,  not  dental,  stem  in  Herodotus 
and  Attic  Greek). 

-eth  Nom.  s.  in  -ta;  e.g.  Fames. 

-ant  Nom.  s.  in  -as,  rarely  in  -ans;  ace.  in  -anta,  often  in  495 

poets;  vocative  sometimes  in  -ft;  e.g.  Calchft,  Pallft. 

e.g.  ftdSmas  (m.),  gigas  (m.),  eiSphas  (m.  the  other 
cases  most  frequently  formed  as  from  a  stem  in  -anto) ; 
Atlas  (m.),  Caldiaa  (m.),  COrtbantes  (m.  plur.),  Pallas 
(m.),  Thoas  (m.). 

For  the  Greek  forms  Acrigas  (m.),  T&ras  (m.)  in  prose 
we  have  regular  -0  stems;  e.g.  Agrigentum,  Tftrentom. 

-ont  Nom.  s.  in  -On.     All  masculine.  496 

e.  g.  hOrlzon,  season,  Anacreozi,  AuttaiMon,  Cli&rozi, 

Fliadthon,  dr&co,  ch&meleon,  Creon,  Antlphozi,  XdnOpbon. 
The  last  three  words,  and  others  ending  in  -phont, 

have  in  Plautus  and  Terence  and  sometimes  in  Cicero 

stems  in  -pli0n,  nom.  -pho,  only;  e.g.  CtSi^lio,  ace. 

CteslphOnem,  &c. 

-iiat  Nom.  s.  in  -us.  497 

e.g.  Pesslmis  (m.),  SdUnus  (f.),  Tr&pesus  (f.).  For 
StTTouff  Cicero  has  Slpontnm;  Lucan  and  Sihus  Siptls 
(m.);  so  in  Livy  and  Pliny,  HSrdnintimi  (*Ydpouf). 
Adieruns  (Plaut.,  Lucr.),  Acheron  (Cic.  &c). 

-ent  Nom.  s.  in  -Is;  e.g.  SImoIs. 

-ynth         Nom.  s.  in  -ns;  e.g.  T&yns. 

(j3)     Stems  in  -d. 

In  nom.  sing,  -d  gives  place  to  -s.  ^  , 

-ad  Nom.  s.  in  -fts.     All  feminine;  e.g.  hebdOmas,  lampas 

(ace.  s.  generally  lamp&da);  Pallas  (dat  s.  Pall&di  once) ; 

Areas,  Cj^elas,  Drj^,  H&in&diyas,  Hjhis,  mas,  Msanas, 

NOmas,  OrSas,  Plelas,  Tliyas. 
A  few  instances  of  gen.  pi.  in  -5n  occur;  e.g.  hebdO- 

m&don,  Arc&don  (Van-.);  and  of  dat  pi.  in  -&sin;  e.g. 

H&madrj^&sin,  &c.  (Prop.) ;  TrOftsln,  Lemnl&sln  (Ovid). 
-Cd  Nom.  s.  in  -Os;  e.g.  trlpfLs  (m.),  d&sj^us;  Melampns,  499 

m.  (voc.  Melampu,  once  in  Stat.).     From  (Edlpus  (m.) 

the  following  forms  are  found,  cniefly  in  Seneca  {^rag^ 

and  Statins:  nom.  -lis,  -fides;  voc.  -6;  ace.  -nm  (Cic.), 

-6da?  -6dem,  -Men;  gen.  -Mis  (Cic,  Stat.),  -dd»  (Sen., 

Stat.);  dat.  -«d»;  abJ.  -Me  (Cic.),  -fidft. 
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-yd  Nom.  s.  in  -j^;  voc.  in  -^  in  poets;  e.g.  cUl&inyB  (f.), 

pdl&mys  (f.),  I&pys. 

-Id  Nom.  s.  in  -to;  voc.  in  poets  (not  Plant,  or  Ter.),  fre-  soo 

quently  in  -L     Other  Greek  forms  are  frequent;  dat. 
sing,  in  I  occurs  once,  viz.  Dllndldl  (Catul.). 

As  regards  the  ace.  s.  these  stems  fall  into  t 

(i)  Ace.  s.  in  -Idem  in  prose  and  prae-Augi 
in  -Idft  in  post- Augustan  poets.     All  feminine 

Appellatives:  e.g.  »gis,  aspls,  cantMris, 
dpliSmerls,  hSrSls,  pdrlscSlis,  prdboscis,  pj^ 
tjlraanls  (ace.  s.  in  -ld&  once  in  Cicero). 

Names  of  persons:  e.g.  Am&rylUs,  BaccU 
DOrls,  LSls,  Lj^cOrlB,  Pliyllls,  Tbfils. 

Patronymics,  &c.:  e.g.  BrlsSls,  Ca4m6l8,  Cole 
MIxL0l8,  Frl&meis,  SalmOnls,  Htfinls. 

Names  of  countries:  e.g.  Aulis,  Clialcls,  Lex 
FhOds. 

(a)  Ace.  s.  in  -Im  or,  sometimes,  esp.  in 
and  post-Augustan  poets,  -In.  So  all  mas 
some  feminines.  An  abl.  or  dat.  s.  in  -I  is  four 
e.g.  Eup611,  Oslrl,  FhSIftrl,  ThSti,  Sdmlr&ml. 

Appellatives:  e.g.  Ibis  (f.,  also  in  plur.  ib 
Iris  (f.),  tigrls  (both  river  and  animal,  also 
if  with  stem  in  -1.    Dat.  abl.  plur.  only  tigiil 

Names  of  persons.  Masculine;  e.g.  Ale: 
(in  Plautus  once  ace.  Adoneum),  Daplmls,  Eui 
Pftrls  (the  last  three  have  ace.  also  in  -Ida 
Tbyrsls,  Zeuzls,  AnHbis,  Buslrls,  Osiris,  Serftpi 

Feminine;  e.g.  Isis,  semlr&mis,  Frocris,  TM 

Names  of  countries:  e.g.  Phasis  (f.),  Ph 
have  also  ace.  in  -Idem  or  -Id&. 

-Id  Nom.  s.  in  -Is;  e.g.  apsis  (f.),  crSnis  (f.).  (Fr 

we  have  only  an  -a  stem,  crSpIda.) 

(tP)    Stems  in  -n. 

These  generally  retain  -n  in  nominative  (except  soi 
ace.  s.  frequently  in  -ft;  plur.  in  -fts. 

-6n  NoHL  s.  usually  in  -5n;  gen.  s.  sometimes  in 

c&non  (m.),  daemon   (m.),  gnCmon  (m.),   & 
Arlon  (m.),  Gorgon  (f.),  Menmon  (m.),  laflon  i 
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Some  have  also  nom.  s.  in-o;  e.g.  Ag&memno  (nL\ 
Amplilo  (m.),  L&cMsBino  (f.),  H&c6do  (m.),  Strymo  (m.). 

IftsOnI  dat.  sing,  in  Statius. 

-to  e.g.  FliOdpodxnezL 

-&n  Masculine;  e.g.  psan,  Alcman,  Acaman,  Utan  (rarely  504 

declined  as  witii  -o  stem),  Pan  (ace.  s.  always  P&na). 

-5n  Mostly  masculine. 

Names  of  persons  and  things.     Nom.  s.  usually  in  -o ;  505 
e.g.  arrMbo  (sometimes  f.),  myOp&ro,  sipho,  Apollo  (also 
e.g.  ApoUinem),  L&co,  Ampliltrao,  Drdmo,  Fhormlo,  Simo» 
Trflnlo,  Dlo,  Hi6ro,  Milo,  Parmenlo,  Plato,  Pyirlio,  Zeno. 
So  also  stems' in  -phOn,  see  §  496. 

But  Triton,  T61&mon,  Chiron. 

Names  of  places.  Nom.  s.  usually  in  -on;  e.g.  C51dplion 
(m.),  Mfirathon  (f.),  SlcJ-on  (f.),  B&Won  (f.),  Cftiydon  (f.), 
HdUcon  (m.),  Cithseron  (m.),  (Rtlblco  (m.),  is  not  a  Greek 
word).  For  Ancon,  CrOto  (m.),  we  have  often  -a  stem, 
viz.  AncGna,  CrdtOna. 

-en  e.g.  attfigen  (m.  Also  a  stem  in  -a,  attairena) ;  Siren  (f.),  506 

splen  (m.),  Troszen  (f.). 

-in  e.g.  dolphin  (m.  usual  nom.  delphlnus);    Eleusln  (f.), 

Trftchin  (f.).    Rarely  nom.  s.  in  -s;  e.g.  SSl&mls  (f.). 

(e)    Stems  in  -s  or  -r:  exhibit  simple  stem  in  nominative.  507 

-ar  e.g.  nectar  (n.). 

-dr  all  masculine,  e.g.  rhStor  (m.),  Amyntor,  AntSnor,  Castor, 

Hector,  Mentor,  Nestor. 

-iis  (iir)     Nom.  s.  in  -ns;  e.g.  LXgos. 

-6r  Nom.  s.  in  -Sr;  e.g.  fter;  (m.  ace.  s.  usually  ftdr&,  but 

aerem  in   Cato  and  Celsus^;   nther  (m.  ace.  always 
8dth6r&). 

-5r  e.g.  ch&racter  (m.),  cr&ter  (m.)acc.  cr&tSra  (Gic).  Also 

with  stem  in  -a ;  nom.  s.  cratSra  and  creterra.    For  pan- 
ther, stater,  we  have  always  panthera,  statSra. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


ADVERBS  AND   CONJUNCTIONS 

Adverbs  and  Conjunctions  are  indeclinable  wc 
them  cases  of  existing  words,  others  cases  of  lost  ^ 
words  with  case-suffixes,  different  from  those  in  co 
Latin,  others  mutilated  remnants  of  fuller  expressions. 

They  are  here  arranged  according  to  the  final 
ending,  which  sometimes  is  a  suffix,  sometimes  part 
or  some  modification  thereof. 

-ft  Abl.  sing.  fcm.  from  -0  or  rather  -a  stems. 

ea,  in  that  direction;  hac,  lilac,  and  (] 
ilia;  alia;  qua,  quaque,  quanam,  qualibet; 
by  no  means;  usquequaque,  everywhere; 
<wbicbever  direction  you  please.  These  ablat 
used  with  tonus;  e.g.  eatenus,  thus  far ^  h! 
tonus,  quadamtonus,  allqnatenus.  So  circa, 
clore;  exga,  toeujards. 

Supra  (supora  Lucr.  often),  above;  i 
extra,  outside;  intra,  within;  ultra,  beyond; 
side;  contra,  against,  (See  §  160. 6.)  So  frus 
sometimes  £mstr&;  no  frustra  sis,  not  to 
in  vain. 

So  with  prepositions,  which  in  the  ordin 
take  an  accusative;  e.g.  antea  (antidoa  c 
(antidliac  old),  before;  postea  (postidoa  ol 
afterwards;  interoa,  meanwhile;  prsBterea 
besides;  proptorea,  therefore;  quapropter. 
These  expressions  may  be  compared  with 
dielras,  &c. 

-ft  Apparently  accusatives  plur.  neut. 

Ita,  thus  (comp.  Itl-dem);  quift,  wherea 
old  law),  otherwise:  it  stands  to  aliud,  a 
relation  as  Ita  to  id. 

-a  pr»,  In  front  (old  locative?). 

-6  Adverbs  chiefly  of  manner  (e.g.  certo  for  o< 

ovra>f,  ovTfi)). 
(i)  from  substantives. 
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ergo,  on  account  of ^  therefore  (epy©);  extemplo,  at  once 
(extempiQo,  diminutive  of  extempore);  nico,  on  the  spoty 
instantly  (in  loco) ;  mddo,  only,  just  no<w  (lit.  in  measured 
terms^\  numero  (prae-Ciceron.),  yiw/  (PL  Ampb,  i8o\ 
qmckfy  (Van*.  R.R,  3.  16.  7),  usually  too  soon  (lit.  by 
numbert)\  oppldo  (prae-AugtisL),  'vety  (lit  on  the  plain, 
cf.  eVtTTcdcoff);  poBtmodo,  afterwards  (cf.  §  528);  prsBSto, 
(jf  hand;  pr5fecto,  really  (for  pro  fSeusto?);  propemodo  (PI. 
jPj.  a  7 6),  almost  {pi.  §  5*8). 

(a)    From  noim  adjectives  and  participles. 

arcano  (Plant.),  secretly;  aseiduo  (Plant.),  constantly; 
certo,  for  a  certainty;  dlto,  quickly;  continuo,  straight- 
<vuay;  creitirOy  frequently ;  denuo,  afresh  (de  novo);  dlrecto, 
directly,  straight;  falso,  falsely;  fortnlto,  fy  chance;  gra- 
tulto,  gratuitously;  llquido,  clearly;  manifesto,  palpably; 
merlto,  deservedly;  mutno,  mutually;  necessarlo,  necessa- 
rily; omnino,  entirely  (as  if  from  an  adj.  omnlnns) ;  per- 
petuo,  perpetually;  precftrlo,  on  sufferance;  rftro,  seldom; 
secreto,  secretly;  sedtUo,  actively;  B6rlo,  seriously;  sSro, 
late;  sublto,  suddenly;  Bupervacao  (post-Aug.),  sttper- 
fluously;  tato,  safely;  vBro,  indeed,  no  doubt, 

bipertlto,  trlpertlto,  qnadrlpertlto,  divided  into  two, 
three,  four;  ImprovlBO,  unforeseen;  Inangurftto,  without 
taking  auspices;  Inoplnato,  necoplnato,  unexpectedly;  8cc, 

(3)  Ablatives  of  order, 

prlmo,  in  the  first  place;  seoondo,  tertlo,  &c.;  postrSmo, 
ultimo,  in  the  last  place;  Immo  (imo,  at  the  bottom  ?)  at 
the  least,  nay  rather, 

(4)  Direction  towards  a  place, 

eo,  thither;  eodem,  to  the  same  place;  eonsque,  adeo, 
so  far;  quo-ad,  as  long  as;  hue  (for  hoc),  hither;  adhuc, 
hitherto;  illo,  illuc  (illoc  Plaut.),  thither;  Isto,  Ifituc  (iatoc 
Plaut);  alio,  elsewhither;  quo,  whither;  quonam,  quo- 
vis,  quocumque,  quoquo,  quousque;  aliquo,  somewhither; 
dtro,  to  this  side;  ultro,  further;  intro,  inwards;  retro, 
backwards;  utro  (rare),  to  which  of  the  two  sides;  utro- 
que,  in  either  direction  ;  neutro,  in  neither  direction, 

Vfsrtfi,  further  (Troppca);  quocirca»  cf.  §  160.  11. 

-o-vorsu8  or  o-vorsum,  lit  turned  towards;  but  vorsus  and  vorsum  sz? 
were  used  indifferently  and  not  inflected.  ' 

liorsum,  hitherwards  (ho-vorsum) ;  quorsus,  quorsum, 
whitherwardsf  istorsum,  Ulonrum  (Gato  ap.  Fest.), 
aJlorsum,  aliquovorsum,  utroquevorsum,  altrovorsum 
(Plaut,  8ccJ),  qvoqvoversns  (Cic.),qvoqveyennun  (Caes.). 
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contrbyerBas  (adj.),  in  dispute  (turned  against)'^  in- 
trontiB,  introrsnm;  retrorsum,  dextrorsum,  sinlstronniiii. 
deorsum,  downtwards;  seonram,  separately  (se-vorsuin, 
turned  to  itself^  or  turned  aside) ;  snrsnm,  tp<wards;  pror- 
811211,  prorsos,  fimvards;  rursuxa,  nunniB,  back<wards 
again,  (SoBum,  prosimi,  nuram  (msBum),  are  forms 
also  found  in  Plaut.,  Lucret,  &c.) 

-Co  quando,  <vuhen  (auam-do) ;  aliquando,  sometimes;  qnando-  5n 

que,  <wJbenever,  some  time  or  other;  quandocuxnque,  <u;ben- 
soever;  endo,  also  indu,  old  forms  of  in;  (comp.  Indupe- 
rator  for  Imperator,  Enn.,  Lucr.;  Indlgeo,  indlplscor,  &c.). 

-H  dlu,  /or   long;  Interdlu  (Interdlus    Cato,    Plaut.,    cf.  514 

§  8a8),  /«  tbe  daytime;  noctu,  by  night;  simltu  (also,  in 
an  Augustan  inscription,  simitnr),  at  the  same  time;  du- 
dum,  a  long  time  (for  dlu-dum). 

-5  Apparently  old  forms  of  ablative.     (Comp.  fieusilumed  in  S15 

S,  C,  de  Bacc)  From  adjectives  with  -0  stems  both  posi- 
tive and  superlative. 

e.g.  »gre,  hardly  (sBgro-);  blande,  soothingly  (blando-); 
certe,  surely  (certo-);  considerate,  with  consideration 
/coQslderato-) ;  docte,  skilfully  (docto-);  plane,  quite 
(piano-);  ornate,  in  ornate  manner  (omato-);  promisee 
^Liv.  5.  48);  recte,  rightly  (recto-);  sane,  of  course 
?s&no-);  valde,  very  (valldo-);  vere,  truly,  actually 
(vero-);  &c. 

ardentissime,  most  eagerly;  audacissime,  most  boldly; 
orel>errIme,  'very  frequently;  dootissime,  very  skilfully; 
niazime,  especially;  minlme,  least  of  all;  psenissimie 
(Plaut.),  very  nearly;  Sec, 

appxime  (prx-Giceronian),  exceedingly  (ad-primo) ;  f9re» 
ferme  (superlative  of  fere?),  almost, 

-5  '   (i)  From  -0  stems;   bfinfi,  twell  (bono-);  male,   badly  s^c 

(male-) ;  infeme,  belo^iv  (inferno-) ;  supeme,  above  (su- 
pemo-).  Perhaps  here  belong  tdmdre,  rashly;  mactd, 
blest,  (Some  take  macte  for  a  vocative;  but  it  appears 
to  be  invariable  in  form,  though  used  with  a  plural  (cf. 
however,  Plin.  H,  N.  11.  la),  or  as  an  obUque  prwiiratP  \ 

(a)  From  other  stems;  abunde,  abundantly} 
antid),  before;  forte,  fy  chance  (abl.  of  for 
easily  (fEuslli-;  comp.  duloe  ridens,  &c.);  imp 
impunity  (as  if  from  adj.  Impnnis);  miirS  ( 
§545))  fnore;  pane,  almost;  rdpente,  suddenly  ( 
lite,  duly;  BSBpe,  often;  sponte,  of  its  otwn  acco, 
a  nom.  spons);  sublime,  aloft  (sublimi-) ;  1 
better  volup),  <with  pleasure  (almost  always  wii 
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So  the  ablatives  mSne,  in  the  morning;  ItLce,  by  day- 
light; nocte,  hy  night;  magnopere,  greatly  (magno  opere). 
hercle,  ^pon  honour  (for  hercules.  See  Syntax). 

-p6  A  form  of  que  (compare  qulsplain,  qulsqnam) ;  nem-pe,  5x7 

indeed  (nam-pe,  comp.  namque) ;  qiilppe,  indeed  (for  qui 
per  comp.utique) ;  pr5pe,  »fflr(comp.  prozi2ua8,§754,a). 

-v6  Perhaps  for  vel.    Slve  (old  seve,  hence  seu),  or  if;  neve  518 

(neu),  or  not, 

-cfi  ceu,  as  (for  ceve,  ce  being  of  pronommal  origin  ?).  519 

Mc,  lllic,  &c.,  see  §  524.  3 ;  ecce,  behold  (for  ence);  sic, 
/^«j  (cf.  §524). 

-qv6  Appended  to  pronouns  (a  kind  of  reduplication);  e.g.  520 

qtdsque,  each;  quandoque,  <ivhenever;  qulcumque  (qui- 
quomqae),  <tvhosoever;  ubique,  everyewhere;  nndlque, 
from  all  sides;  utique,  anyho<w;  usque,  ever;  Uterque, 
each.  Also  abaqve,  (without  (abs);  atque  (ac),  and  also 
(for  ad-que,  cf.  p.  50);  ndque  (nee),  not;  namque^y^r. 

-pts  e.g.  suopte;  See  §  389.     For  pdte?  comp.  utpote»  as,        521 

-dS  i.e.  the  preposition  de  shortened  by  losing  the  accent?;  533 

e.g.  Inde,  thence  (Im-de);  Indldem,  yrow  the  same  place; 
deinde,  exinde,  thereupon;  proinde,  perlnde,  just  so;  sub- 
Inde,  immediately  afterwards,  repeatedly;  unde,  whence 
(quom-  or  cum-de) ;  undlque,  jrom  all  stdes;  undScum- 
que,  nvhencesoever ;  quamde  (Enn.,  Lucr.),  than, 

-a6  slne^  without;  p6ne,  behind  (for  pos-ne  comp.  %  szs^  and 

for  -nd  comp.  supemS  from  supemus). 

nS,  not,  lest;  n9  (wrongly  written  n»),  verily  (comp.  533 
vaiy    vrf)',    nd    interrogative  particle,  perhaps  the  same 
as  n6.     Comp.  n6-fas,  nS-quis,  nS-yls,  §  728. 

-I  (rarely  I)     (i)  Ablative  cases  of  manner.  ^,^ 

qui,  (interrogative  and  relative  like  ut),  how,  in  whith 
case;  quin,  why  not?  but  (qul-ne);  allGqul,  alloquln,  ce- 
teroqul,  ceteroquin,  in  other  respects  (the  final  n  is  of 
obscure  origin);  nequlquam,  by  no  means;  atqul,  but; 
perhaps  also  quippe;  si,  if  (abl.  or  loc.  of  pronoun,  in 
which  case) ;  nisi,  unless  (for  ne  si) ;  quidem,  indeed;  rit- 
quldem,  if  indeed,  since;  quftsi,  as  if  (quam  si);  sic,  thus 
(sl-ce,  in  which  or  this  way) ;  nl,  not  (for  ne,  nei),  also 
used  as = nisi;  quldnl,  why  not?  fit!  (ut),  Jbow  (for 
quo-ti) ;  utique,  any  how;  utinam,  O  that!  ne  utiquam 
(nfttiquam),  by  no  means,     (For  Itldem  see  §§  510,  531.) . 

(i)  prafisdnl  (also  prsBfisdne),  without  offence  {pi» 
fascino-,  ybr  i.e.  to  avert  bewitchments);  pro<^7l  (or  pro- 
eilv6),  downward  (prodiyi-,  old  stem  proiOlYO-);  lanyi, 
in  few  words  (brtvl-). 
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(3)  Locative  cases;  1111,  iBtl  (Plaut,  Ter.);  UUc,  latlc, 
there  (UI0-,  Isto-);  Mc,  here  (ho-);  pi^dem,  some  time 
ago;  and  perhaps  Mrl  (in  Quintilian's  time  Yueth)^  yester- 
day;  peregrin  more  commonly  peregre,  abroad^  from 
abroad;  temperl,  in  good  time  (tempos-);  and  others;  see 
in  Syntax. 
-bl  IM,  there  (la);  Inibl,  therein;  posUbl  (Plaut),  thereupon;  5*5 

InterlM  (Plaut),  in  the  meantime;  Ibidem,  in  the  same 
place;  libl,  luhere  (for  qnobl,  cubl);  uMane,  everywhere; 
nblenmane,  wheresoever;  il-cftbl,  tf  anywhere;  all-cuU, 
somewhere;  alXM,  elsewhere  (all-);  ntrftbl,  at  which  of 
two  places  (utro-);  ntrftblqae,  at  both  places. 
-b  ab  (B,\)a)j/rom;  Ob  (oXm)^  opposite  to;  stib  (BUbe),  under' 

-am  Jam,  now;  etlam,  alto  (et  Jam);  qnOnlam,  since  (quom  52^ 

Jam) ;  nundam  (Plaut),  now  (nunc  Jam) ;  nam»  for, 
(f  now);  quam,  how,  as;  quamquam,  however,  although; 
ftUquan-do,  sometimes;  aUqnamdin,  for  some  time;  nfttl- 
quam  (§  524),  not  at  all;  usplam,  usquam,  any  where; 
nusquam,  no  where;  prsequam,  compared  with;  tarn,  so; 
tamqnam,  as  if;  tandem,  at  length, 

cOram,  face  to  face  (com,  08-);  61am,  secretly  (comp. 
oc-cnl-o,  conceal) ;  obvlam,  opposite  (obvlo-;  or  ob  vlam, 
comp.  obiter);  pftlam,  prOpalam,  openly  (pa4-?  panddre); 
pexpdram,  badly  (per-per-am?  thoroughly  f)',  promlscam 
(Plaut),  promiscuously;  protlnam  (Plaut),  immediately. 

So  the  compounds  with  f&rlam;  e.g.  bliiarlam,  divided 
in  two  (bl-);  trlfiEuiam,  qnadrlfarlam;  mqltlfarlam,  in 
many  places;  plurlfarJam,  in  several  places. 
quondam,  at  one  time,     (Comp.  quldam,  a  certain  one,)      527 
(um)    Probably  accusative  cases. 

dOnloum  (Plaut,  donlque  Lucr.,  donee  commonly),  538 
until;  dum,  while;  dfL-dnm,  a  long  time  (dlu  dnm) ;  Inter- 
^xjSLffora  time;  qnldnm,  how  sof  prlmnmdiim,^j/  of  all; 
appended  to  imperatives,  e.g.  agednm,  come  now;  mane- 
dnm,  stop  pray;  &c.;  nun  (in  questions),  nowf  nnnc 
(i.e.  nnm-ce),  now;  etlamnnm,  evennow;  quom,  cum, 
when  (quo-);  quom  (sometimes  in  prae- Augustan  inscr.), 
com  (m  composition),  cum  (prep.),  with  (comp.  fw); 
quon-dam,  at  one  time  (quom-dam) ;  quandocmnque, 
whensoever;  tnm,  tunc,  then;  nmqnam,  ever  (nm  for 
quom;  cf.  §  121.  3);  numqnam,  never  (ne  nmquam); 
nomranqnam,  at  times, 

actfttnm,  instantly  (on  the  move?  acta-);  drcnm,  round 
(drco-);  eiancillum,  secretly  (dam,  cf.  §  862.  c);  com^ 
mOdnm,  suitably,  Just  now  (commodo-);  dSmnm,  at  length; 

12 
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extrdmum,  for  the  utmost  (i.e.  Icut)  time  (eztremo-);  In- 
easrom,  to  no  purpose  (In  cassum) ;  mTnlimim,  in  phrase 
qiiam  Tnlntmnin,  as  little  as  possible  (mlnlmo^) ;  nimlimif 
too  much;  nodnum  (generally  contracted  to  nOn),  not  (ne 
tnum);  p&rum,  little;  p&nunper,  for  a  little  <ivhile;  ple- 
miii<iue,  for  the  most  part  (plero-,  que);  postmodum 
(Liv.),  afterctvards  (cf.  §  511.  i);  poBtrSmum,  for  the 
hindmost  (i.e.  last)  time  (postremo-) ;  potlsslmiim,  espe- 
cially (potissimo-) ;  primum,  for  the  first  time  (primo-) ; 
propemodum,  almost  (cf.  §  511.  i);  itteum  (§  888),  for 
the  second  time;  tertlum,  quartum,  &c.;  ultimum,  y^r  the 
furthest  (i.e.  last)  time;  secundum,  ^vt^.  following y  along 
(seauondo-).     For  rursum,  adveraum,  &c.  see  §  512. 

Imprsesentiftrum,  at  the  present  time  (for  In  prassentia  529 
rerum?  cf.  §  a8.  a). 

-em  propddlem,  very  shortly  (for  prop6  dl6,  on  a  near  day  I) 

-tern  autem,  ho<wever;  Item,  likewise  (comp.  Ita,  Itldem) ;  590 

saltem,  at  least. 

-dem  qnXdem,  equidem  (for  et  quidem?),  indeed;  pridem,  some^  531 

time  ago;  tandem,  at  length  (tamdem);  tdtldem,  Just  so 
many;  itidem,  likewise  (ita);  identldem,  repeatedly  (for 
Idem  Itidem?  or  Idem  et  Idem?).  (Comp.  Idem,  the 
ja;^,  for  Is-dem;  tantusdem.) 

-tar  denotes  at  ov  from  a  place;  liln-o,  hence  (Wm  ce);  lUlm,  532 

Istim,  mine,  Istinc,  thence;  im  in  Inde  (§  5Z2),  tbereupot; 
ezlm,  ezin,  ezlnde,  therefrom;  dein.  deinde,  thereupon; 
Inter-lm,  meanwhile;  (JUm,  in  those  times ^  i.e.  formerly  or 
hereafter  (ollo=mo);  dnim,  for  (i.e.  In  im?);  utrlnque, 
on  both  4ides  (ntro-). 

altrlnsecus  (for  altrlmsecns;  Plaut.),  on  the  other  side; 
extrinsecuB,  from  outside;  intrinsecus,  from  within;  to- 
rinsecus  (GoL,  ^]m.),from  out  of  door j  (comp.  foris). 

-t-lm(slm)  Formed  from  or  similarly  to  past  participles;  e.g.  casim,  S33 
edgewise  (caedere);  carptlm,  by  pieces ,  separately  (lit. 
plucking  at  it,  carpere).;  cautlm,  cautiously  (cavSre) ;  con- 
V  fertim,  compqctly  (conferdre) ;  ^confestim,  immediately 
(confSrire?  cf.  §  704);  '^onjnnctim,.  unitedly  (conjun- 
gere) ;  contemptim,  scornfully  (contemnere) ;  cursim, 
swiftly  (currere);  dlsperalm,  dispersedly  (dispergere) ; 
^S^qM^  desperately  (efUgere,  to  kill^  hence  eflOictim  amflre, 
to  love  to  (&ath)\  ezsultlm,  friskingly  (exsllire);  fnrtim, 
by  stealth  (for,  a  thief  fUT&-ri) ;  ini^slm.  in  short  clauses 
(incldere) ;  Juxtim,  close  at  hand  (comp.  Juzta) ;  miztim, 
mingling  (miac€Te)**vsiXtAmj partly  (parti-) ;^passim,  here 
and  there  (in  a  scattered  way^  pandjsre)r;  pdddtentim. 
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r. . ^ : . 

feeling  the  <way  (pede  tendSre);  pTSBsertlm,  ejpedally  (put- 
ting in  front,  prsBsdrdre);  punctim,  pointivise  (pungSre); 
raptlm,  hurriedly  (rapdre) ;  Bensim,  gradually  (lit  per^ 
ceptibly,  sentlre) ;' Btfttim,  immediately  (lit.  as  you  stand, 
Btft-,  stftre);  strlctlm,  slightly  (lit.  grazing,  strlngere); 
tractim,  in  a  long-draivn  <way  (tra]idre)rvIci8Bim,  in 
turns  (vlcl-);  ^XieitAm,  plentifully  (uber-),  &c 

-at-lm  (i)  From  verbs  with  -a  stems;  e.g.  acervatim,  in  heaps;  534 
summarily  (acervft-re);  centtlriatlm,  By  centuries  (centu- 
rl&-re);  certatim,  vying  <with  one  another  (certft-re); 
dt&tlm,  at  full  speed  (dt&re) ;  d&tatlm  (datatlm  ludere, 
to  play  at  ball),  giving  and  regiving  (d&t&-re  fi'equenta- 
tive  of  d&re) ;  fp^yatlm,  civitb  difficulty  (gravari) ;  mlntl- 
tatixn,  by  bits  (as  if  from  mlnntare^  ;^dinlxiati2n,  by  name 
(nomln&re) ;  t^rlvalim,  individually  (priy&re);  prOp&ra- 
tlm,  hurriedly  (properftre)",  &c. 

(a)  From  nouns  (compare  barbatus,  &C');  c-g*  cftter- 
yatlm,  in  troops  (caterva-);  gCndratlm,  taking  classes 
(genus);  gr&datlm,  step  by  step  (gradn-);  grdgatim,  in 
flocks,  herding  together  (grfig-);  membratim,  limb  by  limb 
(membro-) ;  ostiatlm,  from  house  to  house  (ostio-) ; 
paullatim,  little  by  little  (pauUo-) ;  pectlnatixn,  comb<wise 
(pecten-);  regionatizn,  region  by  reghn  (reglOn-) ;  singiUatlm 
one  by  one  (comp.  singulo-) ;  summatlm,  slightly,  summa- 
rily {taking  the  tops,  siimmo-);  turmatlm,  by  squadrons 
(turma-);  vicatim,  street  by  street  (vlco-);  &c.  Plautus 
used  also  tuatim,  after  your  fashion  (tuo-);  Sisenna  had 
nostratiiii,  and  meatim  is  mentioned  by  the  gi'ammarians. 

-flt-im        xiilnfltim,  in  small  pieces  (iiilnii6re) ;    tolfltlni,  full  trot 
{raising  the  feet,  tbUfire) ;  tribtltlm,  tribe  by  tribe  (tilbu-). 

'It-im        Tlrltlm,  man  by  man  (viro-). 

't  ast,  but;  at  (for  ad?),  but  (also  atque,  atq^l);  ant,  or  sis 

(comp.  aZny,  6t,  and  (com^,  ert);  tit  (for  nti),  as  (pront, 
pr«ut,  slcut,  velut) ;  post,  after  (also  pos,  poste,  postidea; 
comp.  ante^  antldea).  S&t  is  shortened  for  satis.  For 
-met  see  §  389. 

-4  Old  ablative  suffix  ?  cf.  §  160.  6-^  ftd  (ef.  §  1^0.  io>,  to;  536 

SpM,  at;  liaud  (or  han),  not;  sed, hut  (properly  by  itselffy 
Qn6d,  because,  is  neut,  ace.  (comp.  otC),  but  in  qnod  si, 
quod  quia,  qnod  utinam  is  by  some  taken  to  be  an  old 
ablative  (see  Ritschl,  N,  PJaut,  Exe.  p,  57). 

-n  auin,  why  notf  (qui  ne);  sin,  but  if  (al  ne,  if  notf):  szt 

(comp.  viden,  audln,  &c.);  &n,  cvuhether;  forsan,  forsltan 
(fors  sit  an),  perhaps;  tftmto,  j^^/  5n,  !o!  In  (cf.  §  5 13),  /«- 

JJ2. 3. 
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-1  prOctil,  off^  a/ar;BSmtlf  older  semol  (for  Bimile) ,  together ;  s^  538 

mfil,  once;  y61,  or  (probably  imperative  of  volo,  hencechoose), 

-ur  Igltur,  therefore;  quor  or  ctlr,  ^wherefore  (for  qua  re).  539 

For  Blmitur  see  §  514. 

^r  Suffix  of  comparative  degree:  siiper,  above  (higher;  sub, 

up)\  desuper,  insuper.  Per,  through;  ter  (for  trie,  cf. 
§  429),  thrice;  qu&ter,  four  times. 

-p€r  nflper,  lately  (novumper) ;  paxumper,  for  but  little  time  540 

(paxum) ;  paiUlisper,  for  a  little  nvhile  (paullo-) ;  qiian- 
tisper  (Pompon.), /or  hofiv  long  (quanto-);  tantlsper,  ycr 
JO  long  (tanto-);  semper,  'al<ways  (slm-,  <ivhole}  comp. 
simplex,  simul). 

-tdr  (i)  From  adjectives  with  -o  stems:  duriter  (also  dure),  54« 

hardly  (dtlro-);  flrmiter  (also  firme),  frmly  (flrmo-); 
hilmSiiiter,  Inhumdnlter  (also  humane,  Inhumane),  polite- 
ly, impolitely  (humane-);  largiter  (also  large),  lavishly 
(largo-);  longlter  (Lucr.),y»r  (longo-);  nftviter,  Ign&vl- 
ter  (also  n3.v9,  Ignave),  skilfully^  unskilfully  (gnavo-); 
luculenter  (also  luculente),  brilliantly  (for  Itlcftlentlter 
from  luculento-) ;  ptUi-ter  (CatulL,  but  commonly  pur9), 
purely  (pure-);  turhulSnter  (also  turbulent^),  confusedly 
(for  turbulentiter  from  turhulento-) ;  violen-ter,  violently 
(vlolento- ;  the  -1  stem  is  not  till  Augustan  time).  Also 
from  prae-Ciceronian  writers  are  quoted:  sequiter,  ami- 
clter,  ampliter,  aspdriter,  av&riter,  aviditer,  blandlter, 
Iracunditer,  msestlter,  miaSriter,  mundlter,  parciter,  prse- 
clSrlter,  primlter,  progn&riter,  propdrlter,  protervlter, 
ssevlter,  sevSrlter,  superblter,  torviter,  and  a  few  others. 
Also  in  Varro,  cadflciter,  prdblter. 

(a)  From  adjectives  with  -1  stems,  and  one  (supples) 
with  consonant  stem:  acrl-ter,  eagerly  Tacrl-);  Sll-ter. 
otherwise  (all-,  §  373);  aman-ter,  lovingly  (for  amanti- 
ter);  atrQd-ter,  audao-ter,  br6vl-ter,  cel6ri-ter,  Clemen- 
ter  (for  clementl-ter),  concordi-ter,  constan-ter  (for 
constantl-ter),  cuplen-ter  (Plaut.,  £nn.),  decen-ter, 
demen-ter,  dUXgen-ter,  el6gaa-ter,  fellcl-ter,  ferven-ter 
(Gael.  ap.  Cic),  frequen-ter,  gravi-ter,  Indulgen-ter, 
Xaten-ter,  ISnl-ter,  16vl-ter,  mediocrl-ter,  mem6rl-ter, 
<with  good^memory,  miserlcordi-ter,  p&rl-ter,  saltlbrl-ter, 
sclen-ter,  simill-ter,  simpUd-ter,  sollemni-ter,  soUeroter 
(for  sollertl-ter),  suppUd-ter,  tenvl-ter,  yemlli-ter,  ylgl- 
lan-ter,  utHi-ter,  and  others  from  stems  in  -ntl,  of  which 
-tl  is  dropped  before  the  suffix. 

(3)  From  other  words:  cird-ter,  about  (drco-);  In- 
ter, between  (In) ;  prater,  beside  (prse) ;  prop-ter»  near 
(prOpe) ;  sub-ter,  beneath  (sub). 
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nSquI-ter,  badly  (neiiuam).  Obiter  (not  ante^Augustan), 
on  the  <u;aj,  is  apparently  ob  Iter  (comp.  obYlam). 

-s  abs  (ab,  B,),from;  bis,  ttivice  (cf.  §  76);  dto,  on  this  side  54a 

(comp.  ci-tlmua) ;  ex,  out  (ec  in  compounds,  cf.  §  113  and 
e);  mox^  presently ;  obs  (ob),  <?«,  opposite;  subs  (sub),  under 
(in  subs-trabo,  &c.);  trans,  beyond;  nls,  beyond  (comp. 
ul-tlmus) ;  us-quam,  us-piam,  anywhere;  Tlx,  scarcely, 

Ddlnceps,  next^  is  like  particeps,  but  indecUnable. 

siremps  (old),  alike,  according  to  Ritschl,  for  si  (=.8io) 
re  ipsa,  m  being  inserted  as  in  mmpo,  cmnbo. 

-3a  alias,  at  other  times;  eras,  to-morrocw;  fttras,  (to)  out  of 

doors  (cf.  §  mo). 
*ti8  mordl-c-us,  with  the  teeth  (mordd-,  mordfire) ;  sfto-ns,  other.  543 

m)ise;  tdnus,  as  far  as  (subst.  ace.  s.  extent^  cf.  §  1086); 

prdtdnus,  immediately.  ZaSmxajfrom  a  distance;  comniXnus, 

hand  to  hand^  are  probably  compounds  of  maiiiifl,  hand. 
-ttts  from;  same  as  Greek  -3€v  (comp.  ypd(t)ofi€Pf  BctTbhous).    s-m 

antlquX-tns,  from  of  old  (aatiqiio-) ;  dlylsl-tas,  from 

the  Gods  (dlvino-) ;  fOndl-tus,  from  the  bottom  (f&ndo-) ; 

hUmftiil-tus,  after  the  manner  of  men  (bnmano-) ;  In-tns, 

from  within  (in) ;  pdnl-tns,  from  the  interior  (ptao-) ; 

prlmX-tOB,  at  first  (prlmo-);  pnblXd-tus  (Plaut.,  Ter. 

&c.),  on  the  public  account  (publico-) ;  rftdld-tos,  from 

the  root  (radld-) ;  stirpl-tos,  from  the  stock  (stlrpi-) ; 

sub-tns,  underneath  (sub).    From  pne-Ciceronian  writers 

also  are  quoted,  medullI-taB,^o;»  the  marrow  (medulla); 

immortUI-tus,    ddUI-tus,    pugnl-tns,  and   from   Varro 

communl-tus. 
-68  v^'^y  in  the  possession  of  (comp.  V/fpoltfoa). 

-la  for  -los,  the  stem  or  neuter  ace.  of  the  comparative  545 

suffix;  e.g.  nimis,  too  much  (for  nimios-);  mftgls  (m&g6, 

sometimes),  more  (for  mai;ios-) ;  s&tis  (also  sat),  enough. 

Foortassis  (fortassd),  perhaps.     Perhaps  the  same  is  the 

origin  of  -is  in  paulis-per,  tautis-per,  quantis-per,  §  540. 
F6ris,  out  of  doors;  imprimis,  in  the  first  place;  ingrft-  546 

tis,  thanklessly  (gratUs);  multimodls,  many  wise;  quotan- 

nis,  yearly^  are  locatives  or  ablatives. 
•tens  post- Augustan  -iSs;  the  regular  suffix  for  numeral  ad-  547 

verbs;  tOtiens,  so  often  (tot);  qudtiens,  how  often  (quot); 

aliquotiens,  sometimes;  vl^aimB^ often  (plfls-) ;  qninquiens, 
fife  times  (quinque) ;  sezlens,  six  times  (sex) ;  septiens, 

seven  times  (septem) ;  dSciens,  ten  times  (decem) ;  viciens, 

twenty  times  (for  vicintlens,  cf.  §  a8 ;  from  viglnti) ;  duo- 

detrlciens,  twenty-eifrbt  times;   qninquftgiens  (in  Plaut. 

Men.  1 161,  qninqnagensiens),  ffty  times  (quinqoaglnta) ; 

centiens,   a  hundred  times  (centum);   quadringentiens, 
four  hundred  times  (quadringenti),  and  others.  See  App.  D. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

INFLEXIONS  OF  VERB.     INTRODUCTION. 

Latin  verbs  have  inflexions  to  denote  differences  of  voice,  548 
person,  number,  mood,  and  tense. 

1.  There  are  two  'voices^  the  Active  and  the  Passive  (sometimes 
called  Reflexive  or  Middle). 

Some  verbs  have  both  voices,  some  have  only  the  active,  except 
in  the  third  person;  others,  called  deponents,  have  only  the  passive, 
but  with  the  signification  (apparently)  of  the  active.   (Cf.  §  1215.) 

2.  Two  numbers^  the  Singular  and  Plural. 
In  a  few  verbs  no  plural  is  found. 

3.  There  are  three  persons  (First,  Second,  Third)  in  each 
number.  In  the  imperative  mood  there  is  no  form  for  first  person 
singular. 

A  few  verbs  are  used  only  in  the  third  person. 

4.  Three  moods^  Indicative,   Subjunctive  (often  called  Con-  549 
junctive).  Imperative. 

6.  {a)   Six  tenses,  in  the  Indicative  mood,  active  voice: 

{a)  Three,  denoting  incomplete  action;  the  Present,  Fu- 
ture, and  Imperfect  (sometimes  called  respectively,  present 
imperfect,  future  imperfect,  past  impafect). 

(b)  Three,  denoting  completed  action;  the  Perfect, 
Completed  Future,  and  Pluperfect  (sometimes  called  re- 
spectively, present  perfect,  future  perfect,  and  past  perfect). 

(3)  In  the  Subjunctive  mood  there  are  only  four  distinct  tense 
forms,  called  Present,  Imperfect,  Perfect,  and  Pluperfect.  In  the 
Imperative  there  are  only  the  pi*esent  and  future. 

Some  verbs  in  the  active  and  all  verbs  in  the  passive  have  in  the  53« 
Indicative  only  three  simple  tense-forms,  those  of  incomplete  action, 
and  in  the  Subjunctive  only  the  present  and  imperfect.  The  de- 
ficiency of  the  tenses-  of  complete  action  in  the  Pasave  voice  is 
suppli«l  by  participles  in  combination  with  certam  tenses  of  the 
verb  of  being. 


Certain  verbal  nouns  are  from  their  mode  of  formation  and 
use  usually  treated  in  connexion  with  the  verb.    These  are 
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{d)   Two  indeclinable  substantives,  called  Injmitvves  (or 
the  Infinitive  Mood).     They  are  the  Present  infinitive, 
-  denoting  incomplete  action,  and  the  Perfect,  denoting  com- 
pleted action. 

{h)  Three  verbal  adjectives,  called  Participles^  the  Pre- 
sent and  Future  belonging  to  the  active  voice;  tlie  Past 
participle  belonging  to  the  passive  voice. 

(c)  A  verbal  substantive  and  adjective,  called  tl     ^ 
and  Genmdive,  usually  classed,  the  first  with  the  < 
second  with  the  passive  voice. 

(d)  Two  supintSy  i.e.  the  accusative  and  ab 
dative)  of  a  verbal  noun. 

The  forms  of  the  verb  proper  are  often  called  coUec 
Finite  Verb ;  the  verbal  nouns  above  named  are  sometin 
the  Infinite  Verb. 


The  following  are  the  usual  English  equivalents  of  tl 
tenses  and  verbal  substantives  connected  with  the  verb:  ( 
IV.  Ch.  XVIII.  XX.) 


Finite  Verb. 


Lidicative, 
Present.  Sing.  I. 

Future.  Sing.  I. 

3- 

Imperfect. 
Sing.  I. 

Perfect.  Sing.  I. 


Comp.  Future. 
Sing.  I. 


Sing.  3. 


Pluperfect. 
Sing.  I. 


Active, 
imo 
I  am  loving 

or  /  love 
fim&bo 
/  jJbail  love 
&mablt 
He  twill  love 
&iii&baiii 
/  twos  loving    . 

or  /  loved 
&in9.vl 
I  loved  or  I  have 

loved 
&iii&y6ro 
/  sball  have 

loved 
fiin3.y6rit 
Me  (ivill  have 

loved 
&iii&y6ram 
/  bad  loved 


Deponent. 
prCcor 
/  am  praying 

or  Ipray 
pr6c&bor 
/  shall  pray 
prdo&bltur 
He  tiviHpray 
pr6c9,l>ar 
/  njuas  praying 

or  I  prayed 
pr6c&ta8  sum 
I  prayed  or  / 

have  prayed 
pr6c&tii8  6ro 
/  shall  have 

prayed 
prScfttns  Silt 
He  will  have 

prayed 
prfic&tus  dram 
I  had  prayed 


Pas 
fimor 
Iambi 

oil 

I  shall 
fim&bll 
He«wii 
&inftba 
I  twos  I 

or/< 
&niatn 
I  twas 

lar 
ftmatu 
I  shall 

been 
fim&tu 
He  (wl 

been 
ftmfttu; 
Ihadi 
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Subjuncttve, 

Present.  Sing.  I 

.    ftrwAin 

pr«c6r 

&m6r 

I  be  loving  ox  I 

I  be  praying  or 

I  beloved 

love 

Ipray 

Imperfect. 

prdcftrer 

I  <were  loving 

/  were  praying 

I  fivere  being 

or  I  loved 

or  I  prayed 

loved  or  I 
ivere  loved 

Perfect 

ftmftydrlm 

prScfttuB  Sim 

/  have  loved 

1  have  prayed 

I  <ivere  loved  or 
/  am  loved 

Pluperfect. 

fim&irlsseni 

prdcfttns  essem 

/  bad  loved 

1  had  prayed 

I  had  been  loved 
ox  I  were  loved 

Imperative, 
Present  Sing. », 

,  ftm& 

pr<loSre 

&mSx6 

love 

pray 

be  loved 

Future.  Sing.  a. 

ftm&to 

prdc&tor 

ftmfttor 

Ibou  ibalt  love 

7hou  i halt  pray 

Thou  Shalt  be 
loved 

Verbal  Nouns. 

Injinitive, 

Present. 

fim&rS 

preoflrl 

ftrnfixi 

to  love 

to  pray 

to  be  loved 

Perfect. 

ftm&TlBBd 

ftmfttnsesse 

to  have  loved 

to  have  prayed 

to  have  been  or 
to  be  loved 

Participles, 

Present 

j^f^ftng 

pr^cftiis 

loving 

praying 

Future. 

ftrnfttflroB 

prdc&turus 

going  to  love 

going  to  pray 

Past 

prSc&tns 

ftm&tns 

having  prayed 

having  been  or 

Gerund. 

^fi^B^^^iw 

prftoandnm 

being  loved 

loving 

praying 

Gerundive. 

ftm&ixdus 

prdcaadoB 

to  love  or  to  be 

to  pray  ox  to  be 

loved 

prayed 

553 


Every  single  word  in  the  Latin  (finite)  verb  is  a  complete  sen-  554 
tence,  the  verbal  stem  being  used,  not  by  itself,  but  in  combination 
with  abbreviated  forms  of  pronouns  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
persons. 
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The  principles,  on  which  all  verbs  are  inflected,  are  the  same. 
The  differences  in  detail  which  are  found  are  due,  some  to  the 
nature  or  ending  of  the  stem  of  the  particular  verb,  some  to  the 
unequal  preservation  of  parts  of  an  origindly  fuller  system  of 
inflexions. 

The  inflexions  for  tense,  mood,  person,  number,  and  voice  are  555 
attached  to  the  stem  in  the  order  now  given.  The  forms  of  the 
present  tense,  indicative  mood,  singular  number,  active  voice,  are 
the  simplest,  and  arise  from  the  union  of  the  stem  and  personal 
pronoims.  All  other  parts  of  the  verb  contmn  modifications  for 
tense,  mood,  number,  and  voice;  and  of  these  the  modifications  for 
tense  and  mood  are  made  between  the  stem  and  personal  pronoun, 
and  the  inflexions  for  number  and  voice  appended  after  them. 

Thus  reg-«r-6-m-ii8  is  the  ist  pers.  plur.  active,  imperfect  sub- 
junctive of  a  verbal  stem  meaning  rule,  B6g  is  the  stem,  to  denotes 
past  time,  8  the  mood  of  thought  (instead  of  fact),  m  the  g)eaker 
himself,  ns  the  action  of  others  with  the  speaker.  And,  if  for  -ns 
we  have  -ur,  the  speaker  and  others  are  passive  instead  of  active. 

These  inflexions  will  be  discussed  in  regular  order,  beginning,  at 
the  end  of  the  word,  with  the  most  characteristic  and  universal 
inflexions. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
INFLEXIONS  OF  PERSON  AND  NUMBER. 


The  suflSxes,  which  denote  person  and  number  in  the  active  556 
voice,  are  the  same  in  all  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive 
moods,  except  in  some  persons  of  the  perfect,  and  in  the  first  person 
singular  of  tne  present  and  completed  future  of  the  indicative  mood. 

In  the  pasave  voice  the  inflexions  for  this  purpose  are  the  same 
in  all  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  moods,  which  are  ex- 
pressed by  simple  forms.  fThe  tenses  denoting  completed  action 
are  expressed  by  compoimd  tbrms.) 
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These  suiiixes  are  as  follows,  the  initial  vowel  being  given  in  557 
the  oldest  form  (cf.  §  196)  in  which,  apart  from  early  inscriptions, 
it  appears  in  any  verbs.    For  earlier  forms,  see  §  234,  and  compare 


§§570,581. 
Singular. 

Plural. 


ist  person 

and  „ 
3rd  ,. 
ist  „ 
2nd  „ 
3rd    „ 


Active. 
-om 
-Is 
-It 
-tLm-us 

-lt-l8 

-ont 


Passive. 

-or 

-6r-l8 

-It-ttr 

-Im-ibr 

-Imlnl 

-ont-itr 


Perfect  Active. 

.(i8)tl 
-It 

-Im-iis 

-ris)t-l8 

-(er)uiit 


The  short  initial  vowel  of  the  suffix  (6,  ft,  8,  i)  is  absorbed  S58 
by  an  immediately  preceding  a,  e,  or  I;  except  (i)  in  the  ist  pers. 
sing.,  if  the  m  is  not  retained;  (a)  in  the  3rd  pers.  pi.  present,  if 
-unt  follow  -t   In  a  few  other  verbs  (sun,  do,  fero,  volo,  edo)  some 
of  these  suffixes  drop  the  initial  vowel  in  the  present  tense. 

First  Person. 

The  -m  in  the  ist  person  singular  and  plural  is  the  same  as  is  559 
seen  in  the  oblique  cases  of  the  pronoun  me. 

Singular,  -m  is  dropped  (see  §  86)  in  the  singular  of  the  pre-  5^0 
sent  indicative  of  all  verbs  (e.g.  reg-o)  except  two;  viz.  sum  (for 
ds-om),  I  am^  and  tnqua-m,  ^2M/i&  /;  also  in  the  completed  future  of 
all  verbs,  and  in  the  ftiture  indicative  of  all  verbs  with  stems  ending 
in  -a  or  -e,  and  of  some  with  stems  ending  in  -1;  e.g.  ftmftlM), 
ni6nSbo,  Ibo. 

In  a-  verbs  the  final  a  is  contracted  with  the  initial  of  the  suf-  s^i 
fix;  e.g.  am-o  for  ama-om;  do  for  da-om.  Other  vowel  verbs 
retain  their  characteristic  vowel;  e.g.  trlb-u-o,  m6n-e-o,  aud-l-o, 
cftp-l-o.  But  three  1  verbs  change  1  to  e;  viz.  60  (stem  i-),  queo 
(stem  qui-),  and  its  compound  nSqnea  Inqnam  has  appaiently 
a  stem  in  &,  which  except  in  ist  ang.  pres.  passes  into  1. 

In  the  perfect  indicative  the  personal  suffix  has  dropped  off  al-  56* 
together.    The  final  1  has  another  origin.     (See  §  658.) 

In  the  passive  voice  the  only  change  from  the  active  is  the  563 
addition  of  r,  if  the  m  has  dropped  away,  or  tlie  substitution  of 
it  for  m  if  the  m  has  been  retained  in  the  active.  This  r  is  generally 
considered  to  be  a  substitute  for  s,  the  proper  passive  inflexion 
being,  as  is  supposed,  the  reflexive  pronoun^  se. 

^  A  passive  formed  by  a  reflexive  pronoun  is  seen  in  Germ.  Das 
versteht  sich  von  selbst ;  Yt^n^  Le  corps  se  trouva ;  ItaL  .5V  Icda  Vuomo 
modesto  (*The  modest  man  is  praised');  Span.  Iais  aguas  se  secaron 
(*  The  waters  were  dried  up*).    KEY,  Lot,  Gr,  §  379. 
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Plural.  The  vowel  befoie  m  is  weakened  (see  §  241)  to  i  in  5C4 
all  verbs  with  stems  ending  in  u,  or  in  i,  or  in  a  consonant,  except 
in  the  present  indicatives  of  three  verbs;  viz.  stLxnus,  <iue  are.,  v61- 
ilmus,  and  their  compounds,  and  the  old  form  qusBStUnus  (stem 
qusBS-),  <ivepray^  where  we  have  the  older  vowel  u.  d&-mus  retains 
the  radical  a.  With  these  exceptions  the  suffix  is  the  same  in  all 
tenses  of  all  verbs,  except  when  the  initial  vowel  is  absorbed  by  a 
preceding  a,  e,  or  I. 

The  final  -ub  is  the  part  of  the  suffix  which  distinguishes  the  5^5 
plural  number.  By  some  it  is  considered  to  arise  from  the  pronoun 
of  the  second  person,  by  othei-s  from  the  pronoun  of  the  third 
person ;  so  that  nve  (-imia)  would  be  expressed  by  /,  thou^  or  by  /, 
be;  by  others  again  it  is  considered  to  be  the  same  as  the  s,  which 
is  used  to  mark  the  plural  of  nouns. 

In  the  passive  the  final  s  is  changed  to  r. 

Second  Person. 

The  consonant  contained  in  the  suffix  of  the  second  person  is  s  566 
in  the  singular,  (changed  before  another  vowel  to  r  in  the  passive), 
and  t  in  the  plural.  The  perfect  indicative  has  t  in  the  singular 
also.  The  personal  pronoun  of  the  second  person  sing,  in  Latin 
(tu^,  and  the  Doric  dialect  of  Greek  (nJ)  exhibits  this  t;  in  the 
Attic  dialect  of  Greek  it  exhibits  s  (cru). 

Singular.     In  the  present  tense  of  fSro,  v61o,  Mo,  the  short  567 
vowel  (I)  is  omitted  or  absorbed;  hence  fera  (for  fferls),  vis  (for 
▼Oils,  yllls,   tUs),   and  Ss   (for  Mis,  eds).    es  (6b  Plautus  and 
Terence,  68  in  subsequent  poets)  is  also  the  and  pers.  sing,  present 
indicative  of  siun. 

All  a-,  e-,  and  I-  verbs  have  the  final  syllable  long;  viz.  fts,  68, 
18.     (Not  so  the  verbs  with  i;  e.g.  caplo,  capls.) 

In  the  perfect  indicative  the  suffix  for  the  second  pers.  sing.  568 
ends  in  -Isti,  of  which  ending  -tl  is  the  proper  personal  suffix.    (For 
the  rest  of  the  ending  see  §  658.) 

In  the  passive  -6ri8  (at  first  sight)  appears  to  be  formed  by  5^ 
placing  the  characteristic  passive  r  before  the  personal  suffix;  the 
true  theory  however  is  no  doubt  that  the  passive  suffix,  with  a  short 
preceding  vowel,  being  placed  after  the  personal  suffix  caused  the- a 
between  two  vowels  to  change  to  r,  necessitating  also  the  change  of 
the  vowel  1  to  e  before  r.  The  passive  suffix  itself  (i.e.  8  for  se, 
§  183)  was  allowed  to  remain  8,  instead  of  being  changed  to  r,  as 
usu^ly,  in  order  to  avoid  having  two  r's  close  together. 

-re  (e.g.  amabare,  cf.  §  193.  5.  f.  234.  2)  is  more  common  than  570 
-rl8  (e.g.  amabarla)  in  Plautus,  and,  except  in  present  tense,  in  Cicero 
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and  Vergil.  It  is  frequent  in  Horace,  rare  in  Livy;  and  is  usually 
avoided  by  all  writers  where  the  form  would  then  be  the  same  as 
the  present  infinitive  active.  Hence  -ris  is  retained  in  pres.  indie, 
with  rare  exceptions  in  verbs  which  have  an  active  voice;  but  in 
deponents  (where  there  is  no  risk  of  confusion,  as  the  infinitive 
ends  in  1)  -re  is  frequent  in  Plautus,  sometimes  found  in  Cicero; 
-ris  is  usual  in  Vergil  and  Horace. 

Plural.    The  plural  suffix  -itls  contains  the  personal  pronoun  571 
of  the  second  person  (t),  and  the  syllable  -Is,  which  is  either 
a  pronoun  of  the  second  person  in  its  other  form,  or  a  suffix  of 
plurality. 

In  the  present  tense  of  the  four  verbs  named  above  (§567)  the 
initial  1  of  the  suffix  is  again  omitted:  fertis,  Yultls,  esUs,  for  fdrltls, 
▼OUtis  (§  Z13  a)^  ddXtls  (§151.  'I)',  ye  eat^  and  for  (originally)  dsltls, 
ye  are.    So  also  in  d&-ti8. 

In  the  perfect  s  is  simply  suffixed  to  the  singular  form. 

In  the  passive  voice  the  suffix  -Ixnini  is  probably  a  masculine  S7« 
plural  participial  form.  The  Greek  present  passive  participle  is  of 
the  same  form;  viz.  -6indnflis,  plur.  Om6nol.  Originally,  perhaps, 
estls  was  used  with  it,  as  in  the  perfect  passive.  (This  form  may 
have  been  resorted  to  because  of  the  unpleasant  forms  which  the 
course  observed  in  forming  the  passive  of  other  persons  would  have 
produced;  e.g.  regltl8-er,  am&tls-er  would  become  r6glt6rftr,  am&- 
tdrdr,  or,  if  the  analogy  of  the  and  pers.  sing,  were  retained,  re- 
gltfirifl,  am&tdrl8,  which  would  then  have  come  to  regetrls,  amfttrls 
(§  '^ZS'  *)»  or  rtglter,  amftter  (§  184.  5);  both  of  which  forms  look 
more  like  adjectives  or  adverbs  than  verbs.) 

Third  Person. 

The  -t  in  the  suffix  of  the  3rd  person,  both  singular  and  plural  573 
in  all  tenses,  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  found  in  the  Greek  (so- 
called)  article,  and  in  Iste,  tot,  talis,  taatos,  &c. 

Singular,    In  the  present  tense  of  sum.  Mo,  f§ro,  vdlo,  the  short  574 
vowel  before  -t  is  not  foimd;  viz.  est  (both  for  sum  and  6do),  fert, 
vult,  or  (older)  volt. 

The  third  person  ang.  active  of  a-,  e-,  and  1-  verbs  was  origi- 
nally long,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  passive  voice  (am&t-ur, 
monSt-ur,  andlt-ur),  and  is  actually  found  not  unfrequently  in 
Plautus,  and  sometimes  in  Augustan  poets. 

In  the  perfect  active  the  suffix  is  the  same  as  in  the  present  575 
(-It).    Plautus  sometimes,  and  more  rarely  Augustan  poets,  have 
this  -it  long. 
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To  fonii  the  passive,  -ur  is  suffixed  to  the  active  form. 

Plural.  The  plural  suffix  is  usually  -unt,  but  in  prae- Augustan  576 
inscriptions,  in  Plautus,  and  Varro,  the  older  -ont  was  retained 
after  v  (or  u) ;  e.g.  vlvont,  confluent,  loquontur.  The  forms  nequl- 
nont  and  sont  are  also  found  (for  nequeunt,  sunt).  Of  this  suffix 
the  t  is  probably  the  same  as  in  the  singular;  the  origin  of  the  n  is 
uncertain. 

The  passive  is  formed  (as  in  the  singular)  by  suffixing  -up  to. 
the  active  form. 

The  perfect  suffix  is  the  same  as  the  present,  the  ending  being  577 
er-nnt,  of  which  the  -er  is  the  same  (cf.  §  184.  3)  as  the  -Is  (before 
t^  of  the  second  person.  The  penult  (-er)  is  usually  long,  but  the 
dactylic  poets,  beginning  with  Lucretius  (not  Ennius)  often,  and 
others  occasionally,  shorten  it;  e.g.  dormldnmt,  loc&Yfinmt,  Bub8g6- 
ruiLt,  &c.  (Plant.),  6m6nmt  (Ter.);  deddnint,  fti&nmt,  ezifinmt, 
&c.  (Lucr.). 

For  -ernnt  is  rarely  found  -eront  (cf.  Quint,  i.  4.  16);  but  -Sre  578 
is  found  in  some  of  the  earliest  inscriptions,  and  is  not  unconunon 
in  Piautus  and  Terence,  rare  in  Cicero  and  Caesar,  but  frequent  in 
dactylic  poets  and  Livy. 

In  the  completed  future  indie,  the  suffix-vowel  is  1  instead  of  579 
n  (-erint  for  -enmt);  probably  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with 
the  perfect. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
INFLEXIONS   OF  MOOD. 

1.  Indicative  Mood, 

The  indicative  mood  contains  no  special  inflexions  to  distin-  580 
guish  it.    The  imperative  and  subjunctive  moods  are  distinguished 
from  it  by  certain  modifications. 

2.  Imperative  Mood, 

(a)    Present,    The  imperative  present  appears  to  consist  of  581 
shortened  forms  of  the  indicative  present.    The  final  s  is  thrown 
off,  and  -1  is  changed  to  -6  (or  rather,  as  the  form  originally  ended 
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in  -es,  the  s  is  simply  thrown  off,  cf.  §  234.  a).  Hence  the  active 
rtgis  (older  rtges)  becomes  rtgfi;  rfigltis  (older  rggfttes).  reglte; 
the  passive  rtgCris  (older  r«g6r6s),  r6g6r6;  the  2nd  pers.  plural 
rdglmli^  is  the  same  as  in  the  indicative.  But  from  verbs  with 
vowel  stems  in  a-,  e-,  I-  (not  1-)  the  s  is  thrown  off  in  the  singular 
vnthout  further  change;  e. g.  amft,  monS,  audi.  The  exceptional  form 
noil  is  formed  from  the  and  pers.  sing,  of  the  subjunct'we  present. 

In  the  verbs  dtlco,  £6ro  (and  their  compounds),  fftdo  (with  582 
compounds  which  retain  the  radical  a),  and  (Uco,  the  final  e  of  the 
singular  was  always  dropped  after  Terence's  time;  e.g.  dUc,  fSr, 
l&c,  cftlefac,  ^c.  In  Plautus  and  other  poets  the  imperatives  often 
occur  before  words  b^inning  with  a  vowel,  in  which  case  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  between  due  and  duce;  &c. 

$8  or  63  (from  sum,  cf.  §  720),  Ss  from  Sdo  were  used  for  the 
imperative  2nd  pers.  sing,  as  well  as  for  the  indicative. 

In  verbs  with  short  penult,  and  having  vowel  stems  in  a-,  e-,  i-,  583 
and  also  in  the  compounds  of  eo,  the  imperative-forms  in  Plautus 
and  Terence  often  shortened  the  final  vowel  (cf.  §  295) ;  e.  g.  com- 
mdd&,  mdnfi,  Jtlb6,  &dl,   &bl;  especially  in  colloquial  forms;  e.g. 
mftnddum,  t&cdduin,  mdnesls,  vlddsis. 

(K)  Future,  The  future  imperative  active  is  distinguished  by  584 
a  suffix,  originally  -5d^.  In  the  form  which  is  conunon  to  the 
second  and  third  persons,  e.  g.  reg-it-d,  and  the  form  for  the  third 
person  plural,  e.g.  regonto,  the  -d  has  fallen  off,  as  in  the  ablative 
case  of  nouns  (cf.  §  160.  6).  The  suffix  appears  to  have  been 
simply  added  to  the  present  indicative  forms  of  the  third  person 
singular  and  plural.  (The  use  of  this  form  for  the  second  person 
singular  was  probably  due  to  -t  being  a  characteristic  of  the  second 
personal  pronoun.)  The  plural  second  person  is  formed  by  ap- 
pending -e  (for  -es,  later  -Is^  as  the  sign  of  plurality  in  this  per- 
son to  a  modified  form  of  the  singular;  e.g.  r6g-It-5t-e  (for  r6g- 
It-5d-e).  Others  (e.g.  Schleicher)  consider  the  -tote  to  be  simply 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  doubled  (as  in  the  Vedic  Sanskrit  -tftt). 

The  passive  forms  substitute  -r  for  the  final  -d;  e.g.  regit-or  535 
for  r6glt-od;  regunt-or  for  r6gunt-od. 

The  form  in  -to  (for  t-od)  was  apparently  at  one  time  also  used  586 
as  passive;  e.g.  eenseuto,  Initlanto,  in  prae- Augustan  inscriptions; 
and  from  deponents;  e.g.  arbitranto,  partlunto,  utunto,  &c.,  some 
of  which  verbs  however  had  once  an  active  voice,  of  which  these 
forms  may  be  relics. 

*  Only  one  instance  is  actually  found  in  Latin;  viz.  in  Festus, 
p.  230^.  14,  *  Si  nurus... sacra  divis  parentum  estod.'  The  Oscan  had 
this  d;  e.g.  estud,  Ucltud.     (See  Ritschl,  Neu,  Plant.  Exc,  I.  p.  100.) 
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In  Plautus,  Cato,  and  old  inscriptions,  a  form  in  -mlno  is  5^7 
Trarely)  found  for  the  and  and  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  the  imperative  of 
deponents;  e.g.  profite-mlno,  pnafa-mlno,  progredl -mlxio,  firu-I-mlno. 
One  instance  of  a  passive  verb  denuntiamlno  is  fomid.    This  old 
form  is  formed  just  like  the  and  pers.  plur.  indicative  in  -xnlnL 

3.     Subjuncti've  Mood. 

The  subjunctive  is  characterised  by  a  lengthened  vowel  imme-  588 
diately  before  the  consonant  of  the  personal  suffix. 

Present.  This  vowel  is  ft  in  the  present  tense  of  all  verbs,  ex- 
cept verbs  with  ft-  stems,  in  which  it  is  6;  e.g.  reg-ft-mus,  regftmur; 
moneftmus,  moneftmur;  audlftmus,  audlftmur;  trlbuftmus,  trlbuft- 
mur;  but  amSmos,  am6miir.  Except  also  some  in  which  it  is  I; 
viz.  Sim,  sis,  &c.  from  sum;  vellm,  yells,  &c.  from  vdlo;  and  the 
compounds  of  both;  e.g.  posslm,  al)6im.  Sec.  nolim,  malim. 

So  also  (besides  the  more  usual  forms)  edlm,  edis,  edit,  edlmos,  589 
edltls,  edlnt  (Plaut.  esp.  in  phrase  *  habeo  quod  edim,'  Cat.,  Hor.); 
comedlm,  comedls,  comedlnt  (Plaut.),  exedlnt  (Plant.);  also  from 
duo  (an  old  form  of  do  7^),  dulm,  duls,  dult,  dnlnt  (Plaut.,  Ter., 
and  old  law  language);  tnt^rdulm  (Plaut.);  perdulm,  perduis,  per- 
dult,  perdulnt  (Plaut.,  Ter.,  chiefly  in  phrase  *Di  te  perduint,' 
which  is  also  used  by  Cicero);  creduis,  credult  (Plaut.,  who  has 
also  forms  from  this  verb  witn  the  more  regular  ft;  e.g.  duas,  cre- 
duas,  oredoant,  accreduas.    Cf.  ftiat,  §  yaz). 

Sum  and  its  compounds  had  an  older  form  slem,  sles  (see  590 
§  7  a  a),  from  which  slm,  sis,  &c.  are  contracted.    The  -es,  -et 
is  perhaps  only  the  older  form  of  the  personal  suffix  -Is,  -it.     (But 
comp.  Gr.  CIJ71/,  Sansk.  sydm.) 

Imperfect  and  Pluperfect.    The  long  vowel  in  these  tenses  is  S  in  591 
all  verbs;  e.g.  rezlssdmus,  amavissSmiis,  &c. 

Perfect.    The  vowel  (assumed  to  have  been  originally  long)  is  I,  592 
which  however,  probably  from  confusion  with  the  completed  future, 
is  in  dactylic  poets  as  often  short  as  long.    The  pertinent  instances 
areas  follows: 

Perf.  subj.  -firl-    dederltls  (Enn.) ;  fuerls  (Hor.  in  hexam.) ; 

respuerls  (Tib.);  dederls,  credlderls,  contu- 
lerls  (Ovid). 

^  The  forms  interdao,  PI.  Capt.  694,  concreduo,  Id.  AuL  577,  are 
used  apparently  as  completed  futures  ind.;  concredui  in  PI.  Cos.  1.  8. 43, 
as  a  perfect  indie  In  Plm.  ZT.  A^.  21.  3.  5,  is  duitur  (comp.  fiit.  pass.'r), 
for  which,  dultor  (imper.  pass.)  is  usually  read.  See  Neue  11.  339; 
ijcholl,  Leg.  XII.  tab.  reliq,  p.  82. 
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-€ri-    SgerlmuB,  respezerls  (Verg.),  dlzeris  (Hor. 
in  hexam.). 

Comp.Futlnd.  -6rl-  dederitis,  trajiBlexltls,  oontlgeiitis  (Ovid'), 
ftoerimus  (GatulL  in  a  hendecasyllable), 
dederls,  ocdderls,  mlscaerls,  audlei^  (Hor. 
in  hexam.),  dederiB  (Prop.,  Ov.  several 
times). 
-6rl-  vlderlmns  (Lucr.);  Tlderitls,  dlxeritla 
(Ovid);  BuspezexlB,  reyocaverls  (Verg.); 
yltaverls,  detorseris,  acoeperis,  coeperls 
(Hor.  in  hexam.). 

In  Plautus  and  Terence  there  appears  to  be  no  instance  incom- 
patible with  the  rule  of  I  for  perf.  subj.,  I  for  compl.  fiit.  indie. 
(See  Neue  ii.  196.) 


The  forms  for  the  subjunctive  appear  best  explicable  by  as-  593 
suming  the  proper  suffix  to  be  I  (seen  in  the  Greek  optative),  which 
was  contracted  with  a  preceding  ft  to  e.  Thus  amas,  amarl-s,  ames; 
lunftra-B  (an  assumed  indicative,  see  below,  §  610),  amftra-i-s, 
amarfis;  amftvlssa-B  (an  assumed  indie),  amftylssa-i-B,  amftYlBses 
(or  esseB  for  esa-l-B  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  suffixed  at 
once).  But  as  I  suffixed  to  the  present  indicative  of  other  than  ft 
verbs  would  have  given  still  the  same  form  when  contracted,  an 
ft  (seen  in  the  Greek  subjunctive)  was  substituted  in  all  such  cases. 
Sis  and  veils,  &c.  retain  the  I,  because  they  have  other  points  of 
difference  from  the  indicative. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  INFLEXIONS  OF  TENSE. 

The  inflexions  of  tense  are  divisible  into  two  classes;  viz.  those  594 
which  are  common  to  several  tenses  or  forms,  and  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  particular  tense. 

The  inflexions  conmion  to  several  tenses  or  forms  may  be  re- 
ferred to  three  forms  of  the  verbal  stem,  called  the  Present  stem, 
the  Perfect  stem,  and  the  Supine  stem. 
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( —  ■  — , ____ 

I.     The  present  stem  is  very  often  identical  with  the  verbal  595 
stem,  but  not  unfrequently  is  more  or  less  modified.    From  this 
present  tense  are  formed  all  the  tenses  and  verbal  forms  which 
express  incomplete  action;  viz.  both  in  Active  and  Passive  voice, — 

Indicatvve,      Present,  Future,  Imperfect 
Imperati've,    Present,  Future. 
Subjunctive.  Present,  Imperfect. 

Also  the  following  verbal  forms : 

Present  Infinitive ; 

Present  Participle,  (none  in  Passive) ; 

Gerunds  and  Gerundive. 

a.  The  perfect  stem  is  sometimes  identical  with  the ' 
and  with  the  present  stem,  but  usually  is  considerably 
From  this  perfect  stem  are  formed  all  the  tenses  denot 
pleted  action;  viz.  in  the  Active  voice, — 

Indicative,      Perfect,  Completed  Future,  Pluperfect 
Subjunctive.  Perfect,  Pluperfect 

Also  the  perfect  Infinitive. 

3.  The  supine  stem  is  always  a  modification  of  the  ve: 
and  from  it  are  formed  certain  verbal  nouns,  of  which  t 
called  the  supines,  and  the  passive  past  participle,  and  futi 
ciple  active  are  generally  treated  in  connection  with  the  ve 

The  past  participle  passive  is  used  with  certain  tens 
verb  to  form  the  pofect  and  pluperfect  passive  both  in 
cative  and  subjunctive. 

In  accordance  with  the  order  of  discussion  which  has  1 
far  followed,  the  inflexions  of  the  derivative  tenses,  being  : 
the  end  of  the  word  (§  sss),  will  be  discussed  before  the  i 
of  the  stem  to  which  they  are  appended. 
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CHAPTER  XX, 
TENSES  FORMED  FROM  THE  PRESENT  STEM. 


Present,    The  present  indicative  is  formed  simply  by  suffixing  598 
the  inflexions  of  number  and  person.    The  present  subjunctive  has 
the  mood  inflexion  as  well. 

Future,  The  future  indicative  is  in  consonant,  in  1-  verbs  and  599 
in  u-  verbs  a  modified  form  of  the  present  subjunctive.  The  first 
person  singular  is  the  same:  the  other  persons  have  long  6  where 
the  present  subjunctive  has  ft;  e.g.  fiit.  reges,  reget;  pres.  subj. 
regas,  regat.  In  the  3rd  pers.  sing.  act.  the  final  syllable  was  short 
in  the  ordinary  language  (§  15a.  7). 

Cato  the  Censor  is  ssdd  (Quint,  i.  7. 23)  to  have  vmtten  dice,  fade,  600 
for  dicaxn,  fadaxn,  and  so  in  other  verbs.    Probably  this  statement 
refers^only  to  the  future  indie,  not  to  the  present  subjunctive. 

This  8  probably  arises  from  suffixing  I  (compare  the  Greek  6oj 
optative)  to  the  present  subjunctive  of  these  verbs;  e.g.  reg-ft-mus, 
reg-&-I-mus,  regS-mus;  just  as  amemus,  pres.  subj.  was  formed 
(§  593)*  Sut  this  formation  would  not  do  for  a-  and  e-  verbs; 
because  in  a-  verbs  such  a  form  (e.g.  amemus)  is  already  used  for 
the  pres.  subj. ;  and  in  e-  verbs,  it  (e.g.  monSmus)  would  be  iden- 
tical with  the  present  indicative. 

Accordingly  in  a-  and  e-  verbs  there  is  a  different  mode  of  602 
forming  the  future  indicative ;  viz.  by  suffixing  ib-  to  the  present 
stem,  with  the  final  vowel  of  which  it  is  contracted;    e.g.   ama-, 
ama-Ib-,  am&b-;  istpers.  plu.  amab-imus,  mon-e,  mone-Ib-,  monSb-; 
I  St  pers.  plur.  monSblmus. 

A  similar  future  (besides  the  ordinary  form  in  -am,  -es,  -et),  is  ^03 
not  unfrequently  formed  from  i-  stems  in  early  writers  (Plautus, 
Terence,  &c.);  e.  g.  aperlbo,  adgredlbor  (comp.  adgredlrl  for  adgredl), 
larglbere,  oppeiibor,  sclbo,  &c.  But  of  these  forms  none  are  found 
so  late  as  the  first  century  B.C.,  except  Ibo,  qulbo,  nequlbo,  which 
are  the  only  forms  in  use  at  any  time  (with  a  few  doubtftd  excep- 
tions). Lenibo  is  also  found  in  Propertius.  Veniet  (from  ven-eo) 
for  venlbit  is  found  however  in  the  lex  Thoria  (64a  A.u.c),  and 
in  Gaius;  exiet  in  Seneca. 
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The  verb  do  has  a  short  penultimate  d&bo.     Its  compound  reddo  604 
(which  usually  has  reddam),  has  reddlbo  (i.e.  red  dabo)  in  Plant. ; 
who  has  also  ezugebo,  as  if  from  an  e-  stem  ezoge-. 

The  verb  Btim  and  compounds  have  apparently  merely  a  different  6oj 
form  of  the  present  for  the  future;  viz.  6r-o,  ist  pers.  plur.  dr-Xmus 
(compare  pres.  stixnus  for  6s-iim-iis).     Most  philologers  consider 
erO)  &c.  to  be  for  esio,  the  1  bemg  similar  to  that  of  the  present 
subj. 

Imperfect,    The  imperfect  indicative  has  in  all  stems  a  long  a  606 
(except  in  3rd  sing.  act.  §§  15a.  7.  574)  preceding  the  personal  in- 
flexions, and  in  all  stems  but  one  (that  of  68-,  be)  b  prefixed  to  this 
long  a.    Moreover  in  all  stems  but  dft-  the  vowel  preceding  bft  is 
Jong. 

The  long  a,  which  is  always  found,  serves  to  distinguish  the 
imperfect  from  the  future  where  the  forms  are  otherwise  similar; 
e.g.  amab&mus  (for  amabaimus),  a2na.l>lQiii8;  monebamos,  monebl- 
mus;  ibamiis,  Iblmus;  d&bSmus,  d&blmus;  Sr&mus,  Srlmus.  It  is 
apparently  a  sign  of  past  time,  and  as  such  is  found  in  the  pluper- 
fect also. 

In  consonant  stems  the  suffix  is  -6bft-,  and  this  is  usually  found  607 
also  in  verbs  with  1  stems;  e.g.  reg-Sbft-mus,  aadl-Sb&-mus.  But 
this  long  e  is  not  found  in  eo,  queo,  and  their  compounds,  and 
is  not  unfrequently  absent  in  the  earlier  language  (Plautus,  Ter., 
Van*.,  &c.);  e.g.  8(Abam,  nesdbam,  ftibam,  Sec,  gestlbat,  snmdi- 
bat,  insanlbat,  molUbat,  pnosa^at,  sarylbas,  stablllba^,  venlbat. 
So  also,  apparently  for  metrical  reasons,  in  the  dactylic  poets 
(Gatull.,  Lucr.,  Verg.,  Ovid,  Sil.,  StaL);  e.g.  audlbant,  lenibat, 
88dvlbat,  redlmlbat,  molibar,  ferlbant,  &c. 

Probably  the  suffix  was  originally  the  same  as  the  fiitiu-e  suffix  esa 
of  a-  and  e-  verbs  with  ft  added,  i.e.  -Ib-a-.    The  form  -Sb&-,  seen 
in  consonant  and  most  1-  verbs,  is  difficult  to  explain.     It  is  gene- 
rally supposed   to   have   been   erroneously    borrowed   from  the 
e- stems. 

Imperfect  suhjuncti've.    This  tense  had  the  suffix  -6r  (for  6s).  60? 
which  with  the  modal  suffix  6  made  -6rS.  The  first  vowel  coalesced 
with  a  preceding  a,  e,  or  I;  e.g.  reg-Sr-Smus,  tribu-^r-Smus,  am- 
&r-6mu8,  mon-6r-Sxn-us,  aad-Ir-6miis,  and  caused  the  omission  of  a 
preceding  i;  e.g.  oapl-,  oapdrem. 

In  Bum,  6do,  vfilo,  fSro,  and  their  compounds,  the  vowel  6  was 
dropped  out;  e.g.  ist  pers.  plur.  es>sem-u8  (for  es-es-Smus,  or  6d- 
«8-fimus);  vel-lSm-TiB  (for  vttl-er-em-uB) ;  fer-rem-ua  (for  f6r-Sr- 
^m-os).    Do  has  d&remus. 
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The  suffix  -&r  (Ss;  is  probably  from  Bum.     So  that  reg-  with  the  610 
imperfect  of  sum,  is  reg-eram;  hence  reg-era-1-m,  regerem. 

The  imperative  tense  suffixes  have  been  akeady  discussed 
(§§581-586). 

The  present  infinitive  active  has  the  suffix  -JM  (for  -6fl«,  §§  183,  611 
i93»  3)»  ii*  which  the  first  e  coalesces  with  a  preceding  ft,  e,  or  i ; 
e.g.  reg-«re,  tnba-6re;  amftre,  mon-ere,  aud-Xre.    C&pdre  as  cftp- 
drem,  §  609. 

In  sum.  Mo,  vOlo,  fSro,  and  their  compounds,  the  first  vowel  e  era 
was  dropped  out,  as  in  the  imperfect  subj.  Hence  the  infinitives 
are  esse  (for  edese),  vdlle  (for  vttlere),  ferre  (for  ferere).  The  in- 
finitive is  generally  considered  to  be  the  dative  or  locative  case  of  a 
verbal  noun  with  stem  ending  in  a-  or  si-;  e.g.  dlcer-e  for  daikas-al, 
vlver-e  compared  with  Sanskrit  Jlvas-at  The  final  e  (=al)  would 
be  originally  long. 

The  present  infinitive  passive  has  the  suffix  1  appended  to  the  613 
stem  in  verbs,  whose  stem  ends  in  a  consonant  or  in  1  or  in  u;  e.  g. 
reg-I,  tribu-I,  cap-!  (but  fieri  from  stem  fi-;  ferxl  from  fSr-).    In 
other  vowel  verbs  i  takes  the  place  of  the  final  e  of  the  active  in- 
finitive; e.g.  aud-Ir-i,  mon-«r-I,  am-ftr-I.    So  also  dft-rl  from  do. 

A  further  suffix  -«r  is  found  appended  to  these  forms  (e.g.  flgier,  614 
amfirier,  &c.),  in  old  legal  inscriptions  (not  after  the.  S.  C,  de 
repetundis^  631  U.C.);  and  frequently  in  Plautus,  Terence,  Lucre- 
tius, Cicero  (in  poetry),  and  not  imconunonly  in  Vergil  and  Horace, 
only  occasionally  in  later  poets.  But  the  shorter  form  is  more 
common  even  in  the  first  named  poets.  In  inscriptions  it  occurs 
first  in  the  S.  C.  de  repetundis  (darei,  beade  abducier,  avocarier). 

The  forms  in  -ier  (-ftrier,  -6rier,  -Irler)  are  probably  the  original  615 
forms,  and  arose  by  the  addition  of  the  ordinary  passive  suffix  r  in 
the  form  -Sr  to  the  active  infinitive,  whose  final  6  took  the  form  ot 
i  before  er.  The  final  r  was  then- dropped  on  account  of  its  ill 
sound  after  another  r  (§  185),  and  le  contracted  to  L  Thus 
amftr8-6r,  amari-er,  amari. 

If  the  same  course  had  been  followed  in  consonant,  and  in  -1 
verbs,  then  owing  to  the  penultimate  vowel  of  the  active  infinitive 
being  short  (e.g.  ductee),  the  syllable  6r  would  have  recurred  (e.g. 
ducerier).  The  Romans  therefore  preferred  to  omit  the  first 
(§  28);  i.e.  to  append  -ier  inunediately  to  the  final  consonant  of 
the  stem;  (e.g.  duc-ier,  capier).  The  only  instance  of  the  reten- 
tion  of  at  least  some  part  of  the  first  er  is  in  fer-rier  for  fereri«r. 
Analogy  afterwards  reduced  duder,  &c.  to  ducL 
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Present  Participle,      The  suffix  is  -entl,  nom.  sing,  -ens;  e.g.  616 
reg-ens,  triba-ens,  audi-ens.  But  in  the  verb  eo  and  its  compounds, 
an  older  form  of  the  suffix,  viz.  -uiitl,  is  retained;  but  the  nom. 
sing,  is  usually  -lens.    The  form  neqiaeimtes  (from  neqiueo)  occurs 
once. 

In  -a  and  -e  verbs  the  suffibc  coalesces  with  the  final  stem  vowel; 
e.g.  amans,  monens. 

Gerund  and  Gerundive,    The  suffix  is  -endo-,  which  as  a  sub-  617 
stantive  is  called  a  gerund,  as  an  adjective,  gerundive;  e.g.  reg- 
endnm,  trlbuendum,  audiendum;  amandum,  monendum. 

An  older  form  in  -undo  (probably  for  an  earlier  -ondo),  is  com-  618 
mon  in  inscriptions  to  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  u.c. ;  in  Plautus, 
Terence,  and  Sallust;  and,  after  i,  and  in  the  words  gerundus  and 
ferundus,  frequently  in  the  MSS.  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Livy. 
Some  law  phrases  always  (or  at  least  usually),  retained  the  form; 
e.g.  rerum  repetundarum;  famlliss  erclscimdsd,  flnibus  regundis,  de 
Jure  dicimdo.  But  after  u  or  ▼  the  suffix  is  found  only  in  the  form 
-endo  (cf.  §  213.  \,a,  r). 

Old  Futures  in  -so,  -sim^ 

In  the  older  language,  of  Plautus  and  ancient  laws  and  formu-  619 
laries,  a  future  indicative  in  -so  (-sso),  subjunctive  in  -sim  (-ssim), 
infinitive  in  nsSre  (-ssfire),  and  pass,  indie,  in  -sitiu:  (-ssitur)  is 
found.  Instances  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  active  of  this 
formation  are  very  frequent.  (In  some  instances  it  is  not  clear  to 
which  mood  the  word  belonga) 

I.  From  verbs  cujith  -a  stems:  amasso  (ind.),  amassis,  amas- 
slnt  (subj.),  appellassis  (subj.),  celassls  (subj.),  coBnassit  (ind.), 
occcsptassit  (ind.),  reconclliasso  (ind.),  creasslt  (subj.),  (nirassis, 
cnrasslnt   (subj.),  accurassls   (ind.),   decollassit   (iiid.),   Indlcasso 


(subj.),  peccasso,  peccassis^  peccassit  (ind.),  and  many  others. 

Passive:  turbassitur  (ap.  Gic),  mercaBsitur  (Lex.  Thor.). 

Infin.  Act.:  averruncassere  (Pacuv.),  reconciliaasere,  Impetrassere 
(four  times),  oppugnassere  (Plant.),  depoculassere  (or  depeculassere), 
deargentassere,  depecnlasscre  (or  despecnlassere)  (Lucil.). 

1  The  fullest  discussions  of  these  forms  are  by  Madvig  {Opusc,  ii. 
p.  64  foil.),  Lubbert  {Gram.  Stud,  Breslau,  1867),  and  Neue  (11. 
421  sqq.). 
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2.  From  verbs  <wftb  -e  Jtems,  preserving  the  vowel:  liabessit 
(subj.),  proMbesslB,  problbesalt  (subj.),  problbessit,  proMbessint 
(ind.),  coMbesalt  (subj.,  Lucr.  3.  444),  Ucessit  (subj.). 

3.  From  verbs  witb  -1  stems:  amblssit,  amblsslnt  (PI.  Amph, 
69.  71.  ex  conj.). 

4.  In   verbs  fwith  consonant  or  -1  stemSy  and  some  <ivttb  -e  6io 
stemsy  the  -so,  -sim  is  attached  immediately  to  the  final  stem  con- 
sonant: 

(a)  -e  stems:  ausim  (subj.),  nozlt  (subj.),  spossls  (subj.), 
auzitis  (subj.),  jusso,  jassis,  jussit  (ind.),  jussiiii  (subj.). 

Also  passive  jussitur  (Cat.). 

(by    -I  stems:  faxo  (ind.^,  ftuda,  faxit  (ind.  subj.),  faxim,  fiud- 
1  (su 


mus  (subj.),  faxltis  (ind.  subj.)  frequently,  faxint  (subj.), , 

defexis  (ind.),  capsis  (ind.),  capsit  (subj.),  capslmus  (ind.);  ac- 
cepso,  occepso,  recepso  (ind.);  Incepslt,  occepsit;  Isjexit  (ind.), 
objexlm,  objexls  (subj.);  adspexlt  (subj.),  respexls  (ind.);  rapsit 
(ind.),  surrepsit  (subj.);  excusslt  (subj.). 

Passive:  faxltnr  (ap.  Liv.);  and  perhaps  nanxltor  (Fest.). 

(c)  Consonant  stems:  axlxn,  adaxint  (subj.),  transaxlm,  axlt; 
Incensit;  exceBsis  (subj.);  clepslt  (ind.) ;  occisit  (ind.);  dlxis  (subj.), 
Induxis,  adduxit  (subj.);  comessis  (subj.);  affllxlnt  (subj.);  amlssis 
(ind.  subj.);  empsim  (subj.),  adempsit  (ind.),  surrempsit;  parsis 
(subj.);  rupsit  (ind.);  serpsit;  exstinxit  (subj.);  taxis  (subj.); 
adusslt  (ind.). 

Of  all  these  forms  faxo,  faxis,  ausim,  ausis,  almost  alone  are  6ai 
found  after  the  time  of  Terence,  who  himself  has  only  excessls, 
appellassls  besides.  But  the  following  other  instances  occm::  coM- 
bessit  (Lucr.) ;  the  phrase,  di  faxint  (Cic.^ ;  recepso  (Catull.) ;  a 
few  infinitives  in  Lucil.;  Jusso  (Verg.,  Sil.);  and  one  or  two  in- 
stances in  the  antiquarians  Varro  and  Fronto,  The  style  of  the 
laws,  &c.  in  Livy  and  Cicero  does  not  of  course  belong  to  the  age 
of  their  (real  or  feigned)  recorders. 

These  forms  are  apparently  to  be  explained  as  a  future  indica-  629 
tive,  subjunctive,  and  infinitive,  formed  by  the  suffix  s  as  in  the 
Greek  future  to  the  stem,  a  short  1  or  sometimes  e  of  the  stem 
being  omitted;  e.g.  leva-,  levaso;  problbe-,  problbeso;  sponde-, 
8pond-so,  sponso;  fEud,  fac-so;  die-,  dixo.  The  double  s  in  the 
forms  from  a-  and  (a  few)  e-  verbs  is  either  a  mode  of  marking 
the  place  of  the  accent,  or  due  to  a  mistaken  etymology,  as  if  the 
form  were  analogous  to  amasse  from  amavlsse,  &c.  Possibly  both 
causes  may  have  combined.  Moreover  a  single  s  between  two 
vowels  was  in  the  prae-Augustan  language  rare  (cf.  §  191,  193). 
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The  subjunctive  is  formed  by  the  regular  suffix  i;  the  infinitive  by 
-Sre,  as  in  the  present  infinitive. 

The  use  of  these  forms  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  forms  in  623 
-ero»  -erlm,  but  is  confined  to  those  classes  of  sentences  in  which 
those  forms  differ  least  from  a  future  indicative,  or  present  subjunc* 
tive;  viz.  (i)  the  indicative  in  the  protasis  (not  the  apodosis)  of 
a  sentence;  (except  fajco,  which  might  be  either  a  simple  or  com- 
pleted future) :  (2)  the  subjunctive  in  modest  affirmations,  wishes, 
prohibitions,  purpose,  and  in  dependent  sentences  for  the  future, 
never  for  the  perfect  indicative  (as  the  form  in  -erim  frequently 
is).  In  all  these  classes  the  English  language  ordinarily  uses  an 
incomplete  tense  (present  or  future).  The  infinitives  in  -sere  might 
be  taken  as  either  simple  or  completed  futures. 

(The  ordinary  explanation  of  these  forms,  viz.  that  e.  g.  levasso  624 
is  for  levarv-eso  (=levavero)  has  much  in  its  favour;  but  it  meets 
with  great  difficulties^  in  such  forms  as  cap-so,  rap-so,  proMbesso, 
&c.;  and  it  does  not  really  account  for  the  double  s.  For  levaveso 
would  become  leva-eso,  levaso,  levSxo;  or  if  it  became  levav-so, 
as  is  assumed,  it  would  be  contracted  into  levauso  or  levuso  (le- 
vauro,  levuro)  not  levasso.     Gomp.  §  94.) 

The  verbs  arcesso,  capesso,  facesso,  lacesso,  are  probably  (Key,  625 
Lat,  Gn  p.  88)  similar  formations  from  arcio  (i.e.  adcio),  capio, 
fado,  lacio,  and  have  been  treated  as  verb  stems,  and  thus  received 
new  inflexions  of  tense  and  mood.    Incesso  is  probably  from  In- 
cedo;  petesso  from  peto  (pet-  or  petX-)  is  also  found. 

1  Not  removed,  I  think,  either  by  G.  Hermann  {Dissertaiio.de  Mad- 
vigii  interpretatione.  Lips.  1844),  or  Curtius  [deverbi  latini  fut.  exact., 
Dresden,  1844);  or  Key  {Lat.  Gr.  §  566,  1209 f.);  or  Schleicher  (VergL 
Gr.-p.  830,  ed.  2) ;  or  Lubbert  {ubi  supr.)*  My  view  agrees  partly  with 
Madvig's  (p.  64,  65),  and  partly  with  Corssen's  {Ausspr.  II.  37  sq.  ed.  i. 
See  also  i.  319,  ed.  2).  A  somewhat  different  view  is  given  by  Merguet 
{Die  Entwickelung  der  Lat,  Formenbildungy  1870,  p.  224).  Pott  deci- 
dedly rejects  the  view  that  these  forms  are  from  the  perfect,  not  the 
present,  stem  [Etym,  Forsck.  ii.  Th.  4  (1870),  pp.  269,  272). 

[Gossrau  {Lat.  Gr.  §  174,  Anm.  i)  derives  these  forms  from  a  perfect 
in  -si  Nettleship  {Academy y  15  July,  1871)  has  taken  (independently) 
a  similar  view  to  mine]. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

OF  VERB  STEMS,  ESPECIALLY  THE  PRESENT  STEM. 

A  VERB  often  exhibits  a  different  stem  in  the  present  tense  from  636 
that  which  appears  to  be  presumed  in  the  perfect  or  in  the  supine. 
The  changes,  which  belong  strictly  to  the  formation  of  the  perfect 
or  supine  themselves,  or  follow  from  that  formation  according  to 
the  laws  of  Roman  pronunciation,  will  be  found  in  Chapters  xxiii. 

XXIV. 

Verbs  may  be  divided  into  consonant  verbs  and  vowel  verbs 
accordmg  as  the  present  stem  ends  in  a  consonant  or  in  a  vowel. 

(In  the  following  enumeration  the  different  instances  will  be 
classified  according  to  the  last  letter  of  the  verb  stem;  and  some- 
times the  perfect  and  supine  added  in  illustration.) 

i.     Consonant  verbs. 

1.  Most  consonant  verbs  exhibit  in  the  present  stem  no  altera-  627 
tion  of  the  regular  stem  of  the  verb;  e.g.  reg-,  reg-o;  casd-,  csdd-o, 
&c. 

2.  Other  consonant  verbs  exhibit  such  alteration ; 

{a)    The  stem  is  reduplicated  to  form  the  present  tense;  e.g.       628 
gdn-  (g6no  old  form),  glgno  for  gl-gfino  (g6n-iil,  gdn-Itum) ;  8t&-, 
Bisto  (stdtl,  st&tum) ;  8&-,  sdro  for  sdso  (sdvl,  s&tum). 

{h)    The  radical  vo^el  is  lengthened;  e.g.  629 

dtlc-,  dflco;  die-,  (cf.  dlc-9xe,  caasidlc-us),  dico;  fld-,  fldo;  ntil)- 
(cf.  pronilbus),  nflbo.  (Probably  Key  is  right  in  supposing  the 
radical  vowel  to  be  always  short,  and  a  long  vowel  (e.g.  scrlbo, 
Itldo,  &c.)  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  the  present  stem). 

(f)    n  is  suffixed  to  the  stem  of  the  verb;  e.g.  to  stems  end-  630 
ing  m 

VL    tern-,  t6m-no. 

R.  cer-,  cer-no;  sper-,  sper-no;  star-,  ster-no.  In  these  verbs 
the  perfect  and  supine  have  the  r  transposed;  crS-,  sprS-,  strfi-. 
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A.    d&-,  d&-no  (old  form  of  do> 

I.    1I-,  U-no;  qui-,  nequl-nont  (old  form  for  nequeimt);  I-,  631 
Oblnmit  (old  form  for  Obemit);  si-,  sl-no;  and  its  compound  p0no 
for  pCfllno  (old  perf.  pdslvi,  sup.  pOsItmn). 

So  apparently  frlhilscor  from  frogy-,  firaor.  Ck)ii<iiiixL-i8co  (con- 
quezi)  may  be  for  conqulc-n-lsc-o,  or  may  have  vowel  stem  conqul- 
u-lsc-o  and  belong  here;  see  §  635. 

Festus  speaks  also  of  ferinunt,  sollnuxit  for  fenint,  solent. 

{d)    A  nasal  Is  inserted  before  the  final  stem  consonant;  e.g.  to  63a 
stems  ending  in 

P  or  B.    cUb-,  cumlH)  (also  cUba-) ;  rup-,  rumpo. 

C  or  QV.  liav-,  Unqivo;  vie-,  vtnco;  n&c-,  nanc-lsc-or  (na-ctua  or 
nanctus). 

a.  fra«r-,  frango;  pa«r-,  pango  (old  p&go);  piig-,  pimgo  (in  the 
compounds  the  stem  contains  n  in  all  tenses);  rig-,  rlniror;  tftg-, 
tango  (old  tftgo).  In  some  verbs  the  nasal  is  retained  in  the  per- 
fect and  dropped  only  in  the  supine  stem :  fig-,  fingo  (flnxi,  Actum) ; 
mig-,  mlngo  (mlnzi,  mlctum,  also  mlnctum);  pig-,  plngo  (plnzi, 
pictnm);  strlg-,  strtngo  (striiizl,  strlctum).  In  other  verbs  the 
nasal  is  constant  in  the  vero  stem;  e.g.  Jungo,  jiuud,  Junctum  (from 
Jiig-,  comp.  Jfigum).    So  nlnguit  from  nlgv-  (nix). 

D.  fid-,  findo  (fidl,  flBsum);  fad-,  fimdo  (fQdi,  filsum);  add-, 
Bdndo  (sdUU,  BdBsimi);  tild-,  tundo  (tilttldi,  tflsum,  or  tunsum). 
Perhaps  also  firendo  (frendl,  trSsum)  may  have  fted-  for  stem  (but 
cf.  §  168.  3). 

In  metlor,  memnis  (properly  a  vowel  verb)  the  n  appears  to  633 
have  been  dropped  in  the  present  stem. 

In  piso,  a  collateral  form  of  ploso,  the  n  is  dropped  in  present 
and  supine  stems. 

(e)  BC-  (iBc)  is  suffixed  to  verbal  stems,  especially  to  vowel  stems  634 
in  -e,  and  gives  often  the  special  meaning  of  beginning  or  becoming. 
This  inchoative  form  sometimes  exists  alone,  sometimes  is  used  be- 
sides the  ordinary  stem,  sometimes  is  found  in  a  compound,  but 
not  in  the  simple  verb.  The  perfect  and  supine,  if  any,  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  ordinary  stem  (real  or  assumed).  A  very 
few  stems  carry  the  suffix  -sc-  throughout  all  the  tenses. 

To  Consonant  stems:  &1-  (&ldre),  &l-esc-ere;  die-,  dl-ee-dre  (for  635 
dlc-8e-6re),  didici;  firun-,  firun-ise-i  (firOnltum);  g6m-  (gemSre), 
Ingem-ise-fire  (Ingdmui);  here-  (or  ere-),  herc-lsc-Sre  (heretum); 
m&a-  (perf.  mfimlnl),  commln-ise-i  (commentum) ;  p&c-,  p&e-ise-i 
(pactum) ;  p&s-,  pasc-dre  (for  pas-sc-ere,  comp.  irar-eofiai) ;  trfim- 
(tremfire),  contrtai-isc-Sre  (contrdmiii) ;  perg-  (perg6re\  ei3>erg- 
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isc-l  (experrectum) ;  v6d-  (comp.  6d6re),  ve-sc-l  (for  ved-sc-l); 
vlgv-  (T^vfire),  reT^v-i8C-6re  (revlxl) ;  ulc-,  ulc-lac-l  (ultum).  For 
esclt,  see  §  722. 

PoscSre  (pdposci);  compesc-«re  (oompescul;  comp.  pasco)  re- 
tain Bc  throughout;  mlscSre  (formlg-sc-ere;  comp.  /ity-wfw)  appears 
to  contain  the  same  suffix,  but  with  an  -e  stem. 

So  perhaps  conaulnlscere,  conauexl  (see  §  672). 

To  Vcrwel  stems:  A.  ML-,  ira-BC-1  (ir&tuin) ;  l&bft-,  laba-sc-ere  636 
(also  Iftbare) ;  na-,  na-sc-l  (nitum) ;  Tespdra-,  yespera-so-ere  (ves- 
per&yerat,  Gell.]);  Ydt$r&-  (Inveter&re,  tran.),  yetera-8c-6re,  also 
Inyetera^BC-Sre  (mtrans.,  Inyeter&y-,  tran.  and  intran.). 

0.  no-,  no-8C-6re  (nOvl). 

E.    ac6-  (acSre),  ftce-BC-6re  (ftctU),  a^id  many  others  from  -e  637 
stems,  with  perfect  in  -ul;  see  §§  677 — 680. 

SBgre-  (segrere,  rare),  SBgre-sc-6re;  albS-  (albSre,  rare),  albescSre; 
arde-  (ardere),  ezarde-sc-dre  (ezarsi) ;  auge-  (augSre),  auge-so-dre 
(intrans.);  calve-  (calvSre  rare),  calve-sc-6ref  c&ne-  (caii6re), 
cane-sc-6re;  fronde-  (frondgre),  fironde-so-ere;  relMge-,  reflrigesc6re 
(refrixl);  flavS-  (flavSre),  flave-sc-dre;  iLserS-  (hsorSre),  Inhsere-BC- 
dre  (inbsesi);  \A\A'  (hSbSre),  lid1)e-sc-6re;  bfLme-  (luimSre),  hiune- 
sc-dre;  lactfi-  (lactSre),  lacte-BC-ere;  liv6-  (livSxB,  rare),  llye-Bc- 
$re(rare);  Wee-  (lucSre),  llluce-BC-6re  (illuxit);  mace-  (mOcSre, 
rare),  mace-sc-dre;  mtlcd-  (mucSre),  mace-B0-6re;  Bplendd-  (splend- 
Sre),  splende-sc-6re;  tiurgfi-  (turgfire),  turge-sc-ere. 

ere-,  cre-sc-6re  (creyi);  qiil§-,  qiile-BC-$re  (qnlSvi);  bu5-, 
sue-sc-6re,  mansucBcere,  &c.  (suevl). 

1.  dormi-  (dormlre),  oMorml-8c-«re  (oMonnlvi) ;  obUyl-  (comp.  638 
livere,  intrans.),  oblivl-sc-i;  sd-  (Bdre),  Bci-sc-6re  (bcivI). 

ftpl-8c-l  (aptum);  ctlpl-  (cftpfire),  concupi-BC-6re  (concuplvi); 
fati-  (?),  fatl-sc-Sre  and  fatl-sc-l  (fessum) ;  fad-  (facfire),  profld- 
sc-1  (profectum);  gll-,  gli-sc-$re;  M-  (comp.  U-are),  M-BC-dre; 
nanci-  (nanclam,  old  fiit),  nand-sc-1  (nactimi);  sapl-  (Bapdre), 
reBlpi-BC-6re  Cresipul  and  rSsIpIvi). 

For  a  number  of  inchoatives  formed  directly  from  noun  stems 
see  in  Book  III.  (§978). 

(/.  i)    The  guttural  is  omitted  in  some  stems  which  probably  639 
ended  in  -gv;  e.g.  conigv-,  conlveo  (conlvl  or  conlxl);  flugy-,  fluo 
(flnxl,  adj.  fluxuB,  subst.  fluctua) ;  frugv-,  fruor  (fructua) ;  Btrugv-, 
struo  (stmxi,  Btructum);  ylgv-,  t^yo  (vlxl,  victum). 

Of  these  conlveo  properly  belongs  to  the  vowel  verbs. 

(/  2)  Other  stems  vary  between  -gv  and  -^'^^.z,  atingvo,  stingo;  640 
tlngvo,  tlngo;  irngvo,  ungo;  nlngvlt,  ninglt.  Similarly  urgveo,  urgeo. 
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(§•)    In  tr&ho  (traxi,  tractum),  vSho  (vexi,  vectum),  the  li  re-  <^4t 
presents  a  fricative  guttural,  which  becomes  partially  assimilated  in 
the  perfect  and  supine,  and  is  weakened  in  the  present. 

(p)    s  is  changed,  between  vowels  (according  to  the  general  ^42 
law,  §  193.  3),  to  r;  e.g.  ges-,  gSro  (gessi,  gestum);  haus-,  haurio 
(hausl,  liaustiuu);   iLses-,   lisBreo    (hsesi,    hsBsum);   ausBS-,   qusoro 
(ausBSIvi,   qaosltmu);   quSs-,    quSror   (questus);   tLs-,   fLro   (ussi, 
ustum). 

Of  these  liaurlo,  hsereo  properly  belong  to  the  vowel  verbs. 

(i)    A  few  verbs  have  11  in  present  stem,  but  not  in  perfect;  643 
the  supine  appears  however  to  show  the  effect  of  11  (cf.  §  705). 

c61-(?),  percello  (perctdi,  perculsum);  p61-(?),  pello  (peptQi, 
pulBiim) ;  t61-,  tollo  (tettUl) ;  vello  retains  11  in  perfect  (velll,  vul- 
Biun) ;  sallo,  salt^  is  a  byform  of  s&llo  (salsum). 

ii.     Vowel  verbs. 
1,     Verbs  twith  stems  ending  in  a.:  644 

(a)  Most  of  these  verbs  have  the  stem  ending  in  a-,  and  pre- 
serve it  in  all  tenses;  e.g. 

na-,  flare,  (flavl,  flatum) ;  fa-,  fan,  (fatus) ;  in  which  a  is 
radical.  In  na-,  nare  (navi,  natum),  the  a  is  constant,  but  the 
derivative  nato  shows  that  a  is  radical.  In  stra-,  stem§re  (stravl, 
stratmn);  tlS^,  toUfce  (tetuli,  latum  for  tiatum);  the  present-stem 
is  consonantal. 

Derivative  verbs  with  a-  stems  are  very  numerous;  e.g.  ama-, 
axn&re;  crea-,  creare;  nuntia-,  nimtiare;  leva-,  levare,  &c.;  all 
have  perfects  in  -avi,  atum. 

(3)     Ferbs  twith  stems  ending  in  a-;  e.g.  645 

da-,  dare,  (dSdi,  datum),  but  das  has  a. 

In  all  other  verbs  of  this  class,  the  final  a-  combines  with  the 
initial  vowel  of  the  suffixes  in  tenses  formed  from  the  present  stem, 
so  as  to  exhibit  a;  e.g. 

Sta-,  stare  (stdti,  statnm,  but  sometunes  statum) 
radical,  crdpa-,  crepare;  cilba-,  cubare;  d6ma-,  dom 
frlcare;  mica-,  micare;  endca-,  enecare,  (but  neca-  usua 
verb);  -pUca-  and  -plica-  (cf.  §§  677,  688),  pUcare;  8« 
Bdna-,  sonare  (also  sonfire);  tdn&-,  tonare;  vSta-,  vetar 
have  perfects  in  -ul,  and  most  of  them  usually  supines  ii 
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Also  l&yft-,  lav&re  (and  lav^re) ;  Jiiyft-,  Juvare ;  which  vocalise 
and  contract  the  radical  V  with  -ul  of  the  perfect;  and  contract  or 
omit  it  in  the  supine  (cf.  §§  669,  688). 

(f)    In  some  verbs  derivative  stems  in  &  are  found  besides  other  646 
derivative  stems  in  e  or  1 ;  e.  g. 

Artftre,  old  artire;  buUSre,  later  bulllre;  densflre,  old  densSre; 
falgar&re»  old  fciUriu^lre;  impetraxe,  impetrire,  espedally  in  sacrificial 
language;  singultSre,  old  singaltire;  tlntlnn&re,  tlntinnlre. 

2.  Of  verbs  <ivitb  stems  ending  in  0,  the  only  traces  are  n5-,  647 
which  has  the  inchoative  suffix  in  the  present  tense,  noscSre  (n5vi, 
nOtum),  where  the  root  has  6,  comp.  n6ta  (subst.),  nOtSxe,  cognl- 
tum,  &c.;  pO-  (pOtiun),  the  frequentative  pOta-,  potare  being  other- 
wise alone  in  use. 

3.  Ferbs  (ivitb  stems  ending  in  u: 

(a)  Most  have  stems  in  fl,   which  however  becomes  short  M 
before  the  initial  vowel  of  the  suffixes;  e.g.  actl-,  actlere,  acflls, 
aciiistl,  actlas,  adiSham,  acHSrem,  &c.  •  The  supine  has  fl.    (See  list 

in  §  690.) 

Plu-  is  apparently  contracted  for  pltlv-  (pl6v-),  (cf.  §  684). 
And  the  same  may  be  the  case  with  all:  comp.  fluo,  fltlv-ius. 

(b)  mo  has  rll-  in  supine  of  compounds  (but  rata  (n.  pi.) 
according  to  Varro:  see  §  691).  ptl-  is  found  only  in  adj.  piLtus 
and  frequentative  piltare. 

(c)  A  few  verbs  have  u  vocal  in  supine,  but  consonantal  usually  649 
(see  §  94.  a),  in  present  and  perfect. 

loqy-,  16qyi  (locHtum);  seqv-,  sSqvi  (BecfLtum) ;  solv-,  sOlTere 
(solvi,  sOldtflm) ;  volv-,  Volv6re  (volvl,  vdltLtum). 

4.  Ferbs  fivith  stems  ending  in  e :  650 

(a)  Few  verbs  have  the  stem  ending  in  S,  and  these  are  mono- 
syllables, where  e  is  radical ;  e.  g. 

dele-  (compound),  delSre;  fl6-,  flSre;  116-,  nSre;  -plS,  -plSre. 
All  these  have  perfect  and  supine  in  -5vi,  -Stum. 

Other  verbs  with  8  (-evl,  -Stum)  have  consonantal  present  stems ; 
crS-,  crescSre;  also  crS-,  cemSre;  -61S-,  -olescSre  (also  aboleo,  abolSvi, 
aboUtum;  andad61esco,  adultum);  qviS-,  qyiescSre;  sve-,  svescSre; 
spre-,  spemSre. 

(3)     In  most  verbs  with  stems  in  -e,  the  e  is  short,  as  may  be  651 
inferred  from  the  perfect  being  in  -ul  (for  -eui),  and  supine  in  -itom 
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(old  -Stum,  cf.  §  234.  i),  which  in  some  verbs  was  reduced  to  -tiun. 
Contraction  with  the  initial  vowel  of  suffixes  gives  6  in  most  forms 
of  the  present  stem;    e.g.  monSre,  monSs,  monemus,   —'««**»™ 
mon6Do,  monSreiii,  monStnr  (monSt,  as  am&t,  audit).  In 
tive  (and  pers.  sing,  act.)  of  verbs  with  short  penult,  i1 
Latin  not  uncommonly  used  as  short;  e.g.  t€n6  (§233. 

m6n6-,  monfire  (monul,  monltum),  and  many  < 
§§  677—681. 

c&vd-,  c&vSre  (c&vi  for  c&vui,  c&yltum  contracted  t 
and  others;  see  §  669. 

(f)  Many  verbs  have  e  (probably  *)  in  present  ster 
it  entirely  and  diow  consonantal  stems  in  the  other  \ 
verb.  (If  the  vowel  had  not  been  dropped,  and  a  perfi 
supine  in  -Bum  had  been  formed,  there  would  have  been 
in  the  s  to  become  r.  Where  -si,  -Bum  follows  a  vc 
consonant  has  been  omitted,  §  193.  3). 

morde-,  moordfire  (momordi,  morsum),  and  others,  in 

vide-,  vIdSre  (vidi,  vlBum);  sdde-,  sedere  (sSdl, 
prande-,  prandSre  (prandi,  pransum). 

aide-,  ardSre  (arsi,  arsum) ;  and  many  others  in  §§  6 

(d^  Some  have  a  present  stem  in  -e,  besides  anothc 
poetic)  consonantal  stem;  e.g. 

ferrere,  ferrtee ;  ftilgfire,  ftOgSre;  Oldre,  enut  scent ^  Old] 
sc&tdre;  stxIdSre,  strlddre;  tergSre,  tergdre;  tnSrl,  -tnl; 
(Among  other   forms  the  ist  persons  fervo,  fUlgo, 
Btrldo,  tergo,  fervlmus,  &c.  appear  not  to  occur.) 

5.     Verbs  <witb  stems  ending  in  1: 

(a)  Some  verbs  with  radical  1,  and  many  derivati 
and  retain  it  through  all  the  tenses ; 

scl',  scire;  d-,  -(dre  (also  dSre);  1-,  ire;  a^il-,  quire 
the  1  is  radical. 

audi-,  audire;  dorml-,  dormXre;  and  many  other  deri 

In  all  these  the  perfect  is  in  -ivi,  and,  in  the  derivative 
ado,  the  supine  is  in  -itum.    For  the  others  see  §  696. 

(F)  Some  verbs  have  I  in  present  stem,  but  drop  it 
a  consonantal  stem  in  other  parts ;  e.  g. 

amid-,  amioire  (amicui»  amictum);  fard-,  fetroire  | 
tmn^;  fold-,  foldre  (falsi,  ftUtuin);  liausi-,  liaurire  (In 
tiim);  mdtl-  (for  menti-),  mfitiri  (mensum);  ordl-r,  ordiz 
-Pfol-,  ftperlre  (ftperol,  ftpertom);  rOperire  (r^peri, 
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and  other  compounds  (Chap,  xxx.) ;  B»pl-,  saplre  (asepal,  B»ptum) ; 
sand-,  8an(&e  (san:^,  sanotum,  rarely  sanc^tum);  sartS-,  sarcire 
(sarsi,  sartom) ;  senti-,  sentire  (sensl,  sensum) ;  y&n!-,  vdnlre  (ySni, 
ventum);  vine!-,  vtncire  (vinxi,  vinctum).  Sep^-,  sepellre  has 
perfect  sepellYl,  supine  sepultum.     (But  see  Pref.  p.  c.) 

«ri-,  drill  (orsTim) ;  p6ti-,  potlrl  show  in  some  tenses  a  present 
stem  either  in  i  or  consonantal,     (See  Chap,  xxx.) 

(c)  Some  verbs  have  the  stem  ending  in  1,  which  fell  away  656 
before  1  or  6r;  and  as  final  in  imperative,  was  changed  to  (or  if  e 
was  the  original,  remained)  6  (§  134.  a).  The  1  is  generally  chropped 

in  the  supine  stem. 

c&pI-»  c&pdre  (c6pi,  oaptum);  coBpI-,  coopdre  (coepl,  cooptum); 
f&cl-,  f&cdre  (fSd,  factum);  f&dl-,  f&ddre  (fOdl,  fossum);  f&gi-,  f&g- 
6re  (fOgl,  fut  part  fOgitfLms) ;  gr&dl-,  inf.  gr&dl  (gresBum) ;  J&cl- 
Jftcfire  (Joel,  Jactum);  -Ucl-,  -Uc6ro  (-lexi,  -lectum);  mdrl-,  inf 
mdri  (also  mdrirl,  fiit  mdrlturus) ;  p&rl-,  pfirfire  (pep^rl,  partum, 
old  pres.  part,  p&rens) ;  p&ti-,  inf.  p&tl  (pascnun) ;  an&tl-,  au&tere 
(-quassi,  quassum) ;  r&pi-,  r&pdre  (r&pui,  raptum) ;  -splcl-,  -spl- 
cSre  (-Bpezl,  spectum). 

Two  have  I  in  other  tenses  than  those  derived  from  the  present; 
cupl-,  ciipdre  (ctlpivl,  ctLpItum;  in  Lucr.  also  cuplret);  s&pl-,  s&pdre 
(saplvl,  rfi^pul  and  rdslplvl). 

(d)  A  few  verbs  have  consonant  stems  in  present,  but  I  stems  657 
in  other  parts;  p6t-,  pdtdre  (pfitlvl,  p6mum);  riid-,  r&ddre  (rttdlvi) ; 
qusBs-,   qusBrfire  (qusoslvi,  qiuesltumj) ;  arcesso,   capesso,  flacesso, 
lacesso,  Incesso,  all  have  inf.  -tee,  pert  -ivi,  sup.  -itum;  tri-,  tdrtee, 
(trlvl,  tritum).     So  evSno  is  found  for  fivdxLio. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 
TENSES  FORMED   FROM  THE  PERFECT  STEM. 


The  suffixes  for  the  tenses  formed  from  the  perfect  stem;  i.e.  C53 
for  the  perfect,  completed  future,  and  pluperfect  in  indicative,  and 
perfect  and  pluperfect  in  subjunctive,  are  tiie  same  in  all  verbs;  viz. 

Comp.  Future  -te-;  Pluperf.  Ind.  -te-ft;  Perf.  subj.  -te-X;  Plu- 
perf.  subj.  -iss-S.    The  perfect  indicative  has  a  suffix  *is  wliich 
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however  is  not  found  in  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  and  the  first  pers.  plural; 
in  which  the  same  personal  suffixes  as  in  the  present  indicative  are 
used.  This  suffix  -la  in  the  first  pers.  sing,  loses  its  8 ;  in  the  third 
pers.  plural,  being  followed  by  a  vowel,  changes  to  -er. 

The  perfect  infinitive  is  formed  by  the  suffix  Is-se.    This  is  659 
apparently  composed  of  the  suffix  1b-  just  mentioned,  and  -se  for 
-See  as  in  the  present  infinitive.  (Gonip.  esse  from  sum,  §§  611, 61  a.) 

The  great  resemblance  of  these  suffixes  to  the  parts  of  the  verb  660 
sum,  which  are  used  to  form  the  same  tenses  in  the  passive  voice, 
suggests  (and  the  suggestion  has  been  generally  adopted)  that  they 
are  identical  in  origin. 

This  theory  would  give  a  complete  explanation  of  the  pluper- 
fect and  the  completed  future  indicative,  with  the  exception  that 
the  3rd  pers.  plural  of  the  latter  has  tolnt  instead  of  6runt,  perhaps 
in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  the  3rd  pers.  plur.  perfect 
indicative. 

The  perfect  subjunctive  would  be  explained  by  assuming  as 
the  suffix  an  older  form  of  sim;  viz.  -felm,  or  with  the  usual 
change,  -Srlxn. 

The  perfect  indicative  and  infinitive  and  pluperfect  subjunctive 
seem  to  require  the  assumption  of  a  long  I  being  suffixed  to  the 
perfect  stem  before  the  respective  parts  of  the  verb  sum  were  added  ^ 
Thus  audivlBsem,  audlvlBse  would  stand  for  aud-Iy-I-essexn,  audlv- 
I-esse,  rexiBsem,  &c.  for  rex-I-ssem,  &c. 

In  the  perfect  indicative  the  and  pers.  sing.  e.g.  audiyistl  would 
stand  for  aud-Iv-X-esti  (the  personal  suffix  -tl  being  lost  in  the 
simple  verb  sum  es),  and  pers.  plu.  e.g.  audivistis  for  aad-Iv-i-estis: 
3rd  pers.  plur.  e.g.  audivemiit  for  aud-iv-I-fisimt.  The  3rd  pers. 
sing,  may  have  the  simple  personal  suffixes,  or  may  have  been  re- 
duced from  a  fuller  form;  e.g.  au-diyi-est,  audivlst,  audivit.  The 
-it  is  sometimes  found  long.  The  first  person  singular,  e.g.  audivi, 
may  then  be  for  aud-lv-I-esum,  audlvlsm,  audlvlxn.  And  the  ist 
person  plural  may  have  had  a  similar  pedigree. 

It  must  however  be  observed  that  the  resemblance  to  the  parts 
of  the  stem  es-,  on  which  this  theory  rests,  is  in  some  degree  decep- 
tive, for  it  consists  largely  in  personal  and  modal  suffixes,  which 
even  on  another  hypothesis  might  be  expected  to  be  the  same.  And 
the  rest  of  the  suffixes  is,  as  has  been  seen,  in  some  tenses  but 
poorly  eked  out  by  the  simple  stem  6b. 

The  perfect  stem  when  formed  by  a  suffixed  ▼  (§  681);  is  fire-  65x 
quently  modified  by  the  omission  of  the  v  in  all  tenses  and.  persons 

*  The  same  view  is  taken  and  certain  Sanskrit  forms  compared  by 
Corssen,  Ausspr,  i.  614  sqq.  ed.  a. 
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and  both  numbers,  except  in  the  ist  pers.  sing,  and  plu.,  and  3rd 
pers.  sing,  of  the  perfect  indicative.  The  vowels  thus  brought  toge- 
ther are  contracted,  (excepting  -ie,  and  sometimes  -li);  e.g»  ind. 
perf.  amaati,  amastls,  amfirunt;  pluperf.  amaram,  &c.;  comp.  fut. 
amfiro,  &c.;  subj.  perf.  amaiim,  &c.;  Plup.  amassem,  &c.;  inHn. 
amaase ;  so  flestl,  fleram,  &c. ;  and  (though  here  the  y  omitted  is 
radical)  mosti,  commostl,  &c.  (from  moveo),  and  derived  tenses. 

But  we  have  some  instances  of  uncontracted  forms;  e.g.  audle- 
ram,  &c. ;  audlero,  &c. ;  audlisti  as  well  as  audlstl,  &c.  And  such 
forms  occur  not  unfrequently  from  peto,  eo,  and  their  compounds. 

NSvero  (ist  pers.  sing,  ind.)  always  retains  the  v.  (But  cognoro, 
norlm,  norls,  &c.)  And  so  does  the  shortened  form  of  the  3rd 
pers.  plu.  perf.  ind.  of  verbs  with  &  stems;  e.g.  am&y§re.  The  in- 
finitive being  amSxe,  the  perfect,  if  contracted,  would  be  liable  to 
confusion  with  it. 

In  dSsInOf  p6to,  eo,  and  their  compounds  the  omission  of  v,  662 
usually,  (in  the  compounds  of  eo  almost  always),  takes  place  even  in 
the  excepted  persons;  viz.  in  the  ist  pers.  sing,  and  plural,  and  third 
pers.  sing,  of  the  perf.  indicative;  e.g.  desil,  desilt,  desUmns.  In 
other  verbs  with  -1  stems,  -lit  is  sometimes  found;  -U  hardly  ever; 
-limos  never. 

The  contracted  forms  are  sometimes  found  from  the  above- 
mentioned  three  verbs;  p6tl  (Sen.,  Stat);  pfittt  (Verg.,  Ov.,  Lucan, 
Sen.,  &c.);  dfislt  (Sen.,  Mart.);  dSiImu8(Sen.  Epist,y,  rtdl  (Sen.); 
aw,  Inl  (Stat);  It  (Ter.,  Vei^g.,  Ov..  &c.);  ftMt  (Plaut,  Ten, 
Sen.) ;  perit  (Lucr.,  Phacdr.,  Sen.) ;  adit,  oMt,  redtt,  &c. 

Apparently  irrltftt,  disturb&t,  are  used  as  contracted  perfects  in 
Lucretius. 

In  the  older  poets,  and  occasionally  in  Vei^gil  and  Horace,  in  663 
tenses  formed  from  perfect  stems  in  -s,  an  1  between  two  as  is  omit- 
ted and  the  abilant  vmtten  once  or  twice,  instead  of  thrice;  e.g. 
promlsse  (Cat.)  forpromislsse ;  despeze  (Plaut.)  for  despezlsse;  sur- 
reze  (Hor.)  for  suxrezisse:  consumpsti  (Prop.)  for  conaumpsistl ; 
dlxti  (Plaut.,  and  twice  or  thrice  in  Cic.)  for  dizlstl;  erepaSmiu 
(Hor.)  for  erepsissemus;  eztinzem  (Verg.)  for  eztlnzlasem. 

Fercepset  for  perceplsset  (Pacuv.  ap.  C.  Off.  3.  a6);  fazem,  PL 
Pseud.  499,  are  the  only  instances  of  such  a  form  from  perfects  not 
in  -Bl.    The  latter  passage  is  generally  considered  corrupt 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OF  THE  PERFECT  STEM. 

The  perfect  stem  is  formed  in  one  of  five  different  ways,  some  604 
of  which  are  peculiar  to,  or  invariably  found  in  particular  classes  of 
verbs.     All  are  used  without  any  distinction  of  meaning.    Some 
verbs  have  two  or  even  more  forms  of  the  perfect  stem. 

The  five  ways  are:  (i)  Reduplication;  (ii)  Lengthening  the 
stem  vowel;  (iii)  Suffixing  -b;  (iv)  Suffixing  either  -uor  -v;  (v) 
Using  the  stem  of  the  verb  without  change. 

In  the  following  enumeration  the  present  stem  is  added  where 
it  differs  from  the  verbal  stem.  All  the  verbs,  whether  consonant 
or  vowel  stems,  are  arranged  under  the  class  to  which  their  final 
consonant  belongs:  except  monosyllabic  vowel  stems,  and  u  stems, 
which  are  arranged  separately. 

i.    Perfect  stem  formed  by  reduplication. 

The  first  consonant  of  the  stem  is  prefixed  with  a  short  vowel,  665 
which  is  e,  if  the  stem  vowel  is  a  or  e,  and,  if  not,  is  the  same  as 
the  stem  vowel.  In  the  prae-Ciceronian  language  the  vowel  of  the 
prefixed  syllable  appears  to  have  been  (always?)  e,  whatever  the 
stem  vowel  might  be.  And  Cicero  and  Caesar  are  said  to  have 
used  memordl,  spepondl,  pepugi  (Gell.  6  (7),  9). 

If  the  stem  vowel  is  a,  it  is  changed  to  e  before  two  consonants, 
to  i  before  one;  »  is  changed  to  I.  Before  single  1  6  and  d  be- 
come tl. 

If  the  stem  be^ns  with  sp,  bo,  st,  the  second  consonant  is 
treated  as  the  initial  consonant,  and  the  s  prefixed  to  the  reduplica- 
tion syllable. 

Gutturals .  die-,  (Pr.  disc-  for  dic-sc-),  di-dIc-1;  pare-,  i)5-perc-i;  666 
POBC-,  pO-posc-1;  p&g-,  (Pr.  pang-;  comp.  pftc-lsd),  pd-plg-i;  pftg-| 
(Pr.  pung-),  pii-pttg-i;  tag-,  (Pr.  tang-),  t»-tlg-l. 

Dentals,  cftd-,  c6-cld-l;  c»d-,  c«-d[d-i;  pSd-,  p^-pSd-l;  pend-  (also 
pend-e-,  intran.),  pd-pend-1;  add-,  (Pr.  sdnd-),  scI-dd-1  (old) ;  tand-, 
tfirtend-l;  ttUl-,  (Pr.  timd-),  tiL-tM-i  (Ennius  is  said  to  have  used 
eontt&dlt). 

14 
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mord-6-,  m6-mord-i;  pend-d-  (see  above);  8pond-6-,  spd-pond-l; 
tond-d-,  td-tond-l. 

Nasals,    cftn-,  ce-cln-i  (but  compounds  suffix  -u,  §679,  except  667 
once,  oc-c6-cIni);  xn&n-,  md-mIn-1;  t6n-e-,  te-tln-i,  quoted  from 
Pacuvius  and  Accius  (usually  tdn-ui). 

Liquids.  faU-,  O-feU-l;  p61-,  (Pr.  peU-),  p«-p1il-i;  tol-,  (Pr.  toU-), 
t6-ttil-l  (in  prae- August  poets;  t51i  in  some  prae- Ciceronian  inscrip- 
tions ;  usually  ttQl-). 

CIUT-,  cii-curr-i;  p&xl-,  pfi-pfir-l. 

Fowels.   dft-,  d6-dl;  stft-  (Pr.  stflr),  8t6-ti;  stS-  (Pr.  si-st-),  sti-tl. 


ii.     Perfect  stem  formed  by  lengthening  the  stem  vowel.     668 

If  the  stem  vowel  be  ft,  it  is  changed  to  5  (except  in  sc&bdre). 

Labials,    rilp-,  (Pr.  rump-),  rCkp-i;  scftl)-,  BCftb-i;  6m-,  Sm-L 
cftpl-,  c6p-L 

Gutturals.  U<iv-»  (Pr.  Unav-);  li<iv-i;  Tic-  (Pr.  Tine-),  vic-l; 
ftS-,  6g-i;  frft«-,  (Pr.  firang-),  flrSg-i;  16g-,  lSg-1  (but  some  com- 
pounds suffix  8,  §673);  pa^-,  (Pr.  pang-),  p5g-l. 

fftdt-,  f6c-i;  Jftcl-,  JSc-i;  fligl-,  fag-L 

Dentals.  6d-,  5d-l;  fud-,  (Pr.  fund-),  fad-1;  6d-,  (Pres.  obsolete; 
comp.  ddlum),  5d-i. 

B6d6-,  s6d-i;  vldfi-,  vid-i;  f5dl-,  15d-L 

Nasals,    vfinl-,  vSn-L 

Semivowels.    JiLvft-,  Jflv-i ;  Iftvft-,  (Iftv- old),  Iftv-l.  669 

cftvS-,  cftv-i;  fftvfi-,  fftv-I;  15v6-,  f5v-l;  m6v6-,  m6v-l;  p&y6-^ 
pav-i;  v6v6-,  v6v-i. 

The  lengthening  of  the  vowel  in  the  verbs,  which  have  v  for 
their  final  consonant,  is  probably  due  to  the  absorption  of  a  suffixed 
V  (§  681);  e.g.  cftvl  for  cav-vl  or  c&vul.  In  a  similar  way  vld, 
vidl,  vSnl  may  have  arisen  from  an  absorption  of  a  reduplication, 
for  vd'^tal,  &c. 

iii.    Perfect  stem  formed  by  suffixing  s. 

If  the  present  stem  ends  in  a  vowel,  the  vowel  is  dropped  before  670 
Ihe  suffixed  s.   None  of  the  verbs  whose  present  stem  ends  in  a  have 
their  perfect  formed  by  8  suffixed. 
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(This  suffix  is  supposed  to  be  (with  the  personal  suffix)  es-i,  the 
ancient  perfect  of  the  stem  6s,  and  is  apparently  identical  with  the 
suffix  of  the  first  aorist  in  Greek.) 

Labials,  P.  B.  carp-,  caxp-s-1;  cl6p-,  dep-s-l  (old);  ntlb-, 
nnp-8-i;  rSp-,  rep-s-l;  scalp-,  scalp-s-l;  scrlb-,  scrlp-s-i;  sculp-, 
sculp-s-i;  serp-,  serp-s-l. 

jtlW-,  Ju-ss-1  (Jou-s-i  old  form:  probably  jtibeo  is  for  J6veo); 
ssepX-,  sap-s-1. 

M.     A  euphonic  p  is  generally  inserted  before  s ;  m  is  once  671 
assimilated. 

c6m-,  comp-s4;  so  also  dSm-,  prOm-,  stLm-;  prtai-,  pres-s-i 
(for  pren-s-i);  tern-  (Pr.  texnn-),  temp-s-l. 

Gutturals.    Ic,  re,  Ig,  rg  throw  away  the  guttural  before  s.  673 

C.  QV.  c6<iv-,  cox-i;  die-,  (Pr.  die-),  dlx-l;  dttc-,  (Pr.dflc-), diix-i; 
pare-,  par-si  (also  pd-pero-1);  so  conqvlnisco  has  cozuiuex-1  (for 
conquiiiz-i?  comp.  xnlx-tum  from  misceo). 

Itlc6-,  lux-i;  mulcfi-,  mul-s-l;  torqvfi-,  tor-s-L 
farci-,  far-s-i;  fold-,  fal-s-l;  saaci-,  sanx-1;  sard-,  sar-s-1; 
vlnci-,  vlnx-1. 
.    -lid-,  -lex-i;  -spid-,  -spex-1. 

G.  GV.  clng-,  cinx-1;  fig-,  fix-i;  flng-,  (sup.  llc-t-),  flnx-l;  -flig-,  673 
flix-1;  fliigv-,  (Pr.  flu-),  flux-i;  Jung-,  junx-l;  -1^-  (in  compounds 
dneg-,  intelieg-,  negldg-),  lex-1  (rarely  Intd-l^-i,  neg-15g-l);  marg-, 
mer-s-1;  xnlng-,  minx-i;  Cmung-,  Smunx-l;  xilngv-,  ninx-lt;  pang-  (or 
Pfig-),  panx-i  (usually  p6gl  or  pfiplgl);  ping-,  (supine  pic-t-),  plnx-1; 
plang-,  planx-i;  -pung-,  -pnnx-i;  r6g-,  rex-i;  sparg-,  spar-s-1; 
stingy-,  stlnx-i;  string-,  (sup.  strict-),  strinx-i;  stmgv-,  (Pr.  stru-), 
strux-l;  stlg-,  sux-i;  tfig-,  tex-i;  tlngv-,  tlnx-1;  vigy-,  (Pr.  tIv-;, 
vlx-i;  ungv-,  nnx-L 

alg6-,  aI-s-1;  ang6-,  anl-1;  Mgd-,  fiix-1;  ftilgS-,  ftd-s-l;  In- 
dulge-, Indul-s-l;  ItLgS-f  lux-i;  mnlgS-,  mul-s-i;  conlgvd-,  (Pr. 
cSnive-),  conix-i;  tergS-,  (terg-  old),  Ij^-S-i;  turgd-,  tur-B-i;  urgd-, 
nr-s-l. 

H.    trfth-,  trax-i;  vSh-,  vex-i. 

Dentals,    The  dental  ^Is  away  or  is  assimilated  before  8,  but  674 
the  preceding  vowel  is  lengthened  (cf.  §  191.  »,  4). 

T.    fleet-,  flex-i;  mitt-,  ml-s-i;  nect-,  nex-i;  pect-,  pex-1 
senti-,  sen-s-1;  qu&tl-,  quas-s-i  (e.g.  conefltl-,  conciu-B-i). 

D.  cSd-,  ces-s-i;  Claud-,  elau-s-i;  dlvld-,  diTl-s-l;  l»d- 
Ifld-,  ltl-s-1;  plaud-,  plau-B-i;  rid-,  rft-s-i;  rOd-,  rO-s-i;  trfld-, 
vftd-,  vft-s-l» 

14- 
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ardd-,  ar-8-1;  ridd-,  rl-s-i;  BTftdd-,  8y&-8-l. 

Nasals,    mftnS-,  man-8-1.  675 

Liquids,  &c.  veil-,  vul-s-l  (post-Augustan  cf.  §  683) ;  g6s-, 
(Pr.  gto-),  ges-s-l;  fls-,  (Pr.  fir-),  tui-s-L 

lisB8«-  (?),  (Pr.  li»re-),  1i»-b-1;  hauiff-  (Pr.  haurl-),  Ixau-s-l. 
(Cf.  p.  247  and  Preface.) 

Semi'vowel,    rftvl-,  -ran-B-l  (rare). 

iv.  (^)    Perfect  stem  formed  by  suffixing  n^  (vowel).        676 
Labials,    P.  B.     str^p-,  strep-n-i. 

orSpft-,  cr6p-n-l  (very  rarely  -crep&vi) ;  cilb&-,  (Pr.  also  ciunb-)» 
ciilHU-l  (rarely  cub&yl). 

albe-,  (Pr.  also  albesc-),  alb-n-i;  li&bS-,  li&t>-n-i;  lUbd-,  li&D-u-lt; 
rftbd-,  (Pr.  alsombesc-),  rttb-u-l;  86n«-,  (Pr.  senesc-),  s&i-u-l;  sorbd-, 
8orb-u-l;  stiipS-,  (Pr.  also  stapesc-),  stftp-u-i;  t&1)6-,  (Pr.  also 
t&besc-),  t&b-u-i;  t6p6-,  (Pr.  also  tdpesc-),  tSp-u-i;  torp6-,  (Pr.  also 
torpesc-),  torp-n-i. 

r&pl-,  r&p-u-l;  rftslpl-,  (Pr.  resiplsc-),  r6slp-u-l  (also  rfisiplvi). 

M.  fr6m-,  fir6m-u-i;  gfim-,  g6m-u-l;  trSm-,  tr8m-u-i;  vOm-, 
vdm-u-1. 

dOmft-,  ddm-u-i;  tImS-,  tIm-u-1. 

Gutturals,    C.  McSr,  Wc-u-1;  mlcft-,  mlc-n-l  (but  dlmicivl) ;  677 
5n6cft-,  §n6c-u-i,  (also  5n6c-a-vi);  -plicft-,  pUc-u-i,  (also  pUc-ft-vi); 
Bdc&-,  sdc-n-i. 

&o$-,  (Pr.  also  acese-),  &c-n-i;  axcS-,  arc-u-i;  deed-,  d6c-u-l; 
ddo6-,  d6c-u-i;  flaccd-,  (Pr.  also  flaceesc-),  flacc-u-1;  J&cd-,  Jac-u-i; 
llc6-,  lic-u-it;  li<iv6-,  (Pr.  also  Uqvesc-),  Uc-u-l;  xnarcd-,  (Pr.  also 
marcesc-),  -marc-u-i;  n5c6-,  nOc-u-i;  pl&cd-,  pl&c-u-i;  t&cfi-  (-ti- 
cesc-),  t&c-u-i. 

O.  6g6-,  Sg-u-1;  langy^-,  (Pr.  also  langvesc-),  -lang-u-l;  pIgS-, 
pig-u-it;  rigd-,  (Pr.  also  rlgesc-),  rlg-u-i;  vlgfi-,  (Pr.  also  vlgeso-), 
vig-u-i. 

Dentals,    T.    mSt-,  mess-n-l'  (old  and  rare);  stert-,  stert-n-i;  678 
tfir-,  -tfe-u-1  (once  in  Tibull. ;  usually  trtvl). 

^  The  suffix  -111  or  -Yl  is  supposed  by  most  philologers  to  be  for  fUL 
Thus  the  Umbrian  ambre-fost  is  said  to  correspond  to  ambiyerlt.  But, 
if  "Tl  and  ftil  are  from  the  same  root,  they  are  probably  sister  forms 
only. 

'  Measui  is  perhaps  a  secondary  derivative,  and  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  meto,  messum  that  Btatnl  does  to  Bto,  statnm. 
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Tfita-,  v6t-u-l  (in  Pers.  once  vSt-ft-vi). 

Ifttft-,  (Pr.  also  l&tesc-),  lftt-u-1;  obmtltfi-,  (Pr.  obmtltosc-),  ob- 
mat-u-l;  nlt6-,  (Pr.  also  nitesc-),  nlt-u-1;  innStfi-,  (Pr.  InnStesc-), 
inn6t-u-l;  6port6-,  6port-u-it;  p»xilt6-,  p»iiit-u-lt;  p&t6-,  (Pr.  also 
pfttesc-),  pat-u-l;  pfltft-,  (Pr.  also  putesc-),  pHt-u-i. 

D.  cand6-,  (Pr.  also  candesc-),  cand-u-1;  crlldd-,  (Pr.  crudeac-), 
crad-u-i;  m&d6-,  (Pr.also  mftdesc-).in&d-u-i;  pttd6-,pud-u-it;  sordfi-, 
(Pr.  also  Bordesc-),  sord-u-i;  obsurdfi-,  (Pr.  obsurdesc-),  obsurd-u-i. 

Nasals,  Liquids,  &c.    N.  -cln-,  -cIn-u-1  (but  cftii-,  cScliii);  g6n-,  679 
(Pr.  glgn-),  g6n-u-i. 

sdnft-,  8dn-u-i;  tdnS.-,  tOn-u-l. 

5mlxi6-,  emIn-u-1;  m6ii$-,  mdn-u-1;  86ne-  (Pr.  usually  sfinesc-), 
B8n-u-i;  t6n6-,  t6n-u-i;  «vftn6-  (Pr.  ivftnesc-),  STfta-u-i. 

L.  ai-,  ai-u-l;  cdl-,  c61-u-i;  constd-,  consttl-u-i;  mdl-,  mdl-u-l; 
61-,  (also  616-),  61-u-i;  v61-,  (Pr.  inf.  veUe),  v61-u-l. 

cfiW-,  (Pr.  also  cftlesc-),  cftl-u-i ;  caJle-,  (Pr.  also  caJlesc-),  caU-u-l ; 
coalft-,  (Pr. coalesc-  intrans.;  comp.  ftlo  trans.),  coftl-u-i;  d616-,  d61-u-l ; 
paUS-,  (Pr.  also  paUesc-),  pall-u-i;  slid-,  (Pr.  also  dlegc-),  8n-u..ij 
8t1id«-,  Btiid-u-i;  vfiie-,  (Pr.  also  vfilesc-),  vfil-u-L 

6vn6-,  (Pr.  STnesc-),  6vn-u-i. 

aaoi-,  sfil-u-1  (rarely  saiil). 

E.  B6r-,  s«r-u-i.  680 
8x6-,  (Pr.  also  ftresc-),  fir-n-l;  cftrd-,  cftr*u-lj  ciax§-,  (Pr.  also 

clfixesc-),  dftr-u-i;  crSbre-,  (Pr.  crSbresc-),  cr6br-u-i;  dflrfi-,  (Pr 
dtbresc-),  dOr-u-l;  flSrfi-,  (Pr.  also  flOresc-),  fl6r-u-l;  borrt-,  (Pr.  also 
hwrresc-),  borr-u-i;  m&tflre-,  (Pr.  mfttOresc-),  matOr-u-l;  mflrg-, 
mto-u*!;  nlgre-,  (Pr.  also  nlgresc-),  nlgr-u-l;  p8x6-,  pSx-u-l;  terrfi-^ 
terr-u-L 

ftpfirl-,  ftp6r-u-l;  Opfirl-,  6pfir-u-l;  flftM-,  gfir-u-i  (also  BftrlYl). 

S.  deps-,  deps-u-i:  nex-,  nex-u-i;  pOs-,  (Pr.  p6n-),  p6s-u-l;  tex-, 
tex-Q-L 

cons6-,  cena-u-i;  tors-,  (Pr.  torrC-),  torr-u-l. 

Semi'voweU.  ferr-  (also  fervfi-  and  ferve-ac-),  ferb-u-l  (also 
fervl). 

iv.  (Jf)    Perfect  stem  formed  by  suffixing  ▼  (consonant).       63i 

The  consonantal  v  is  suffixed  to  vowel  stems  only  (except 
pasco?),  and  the  preceding  vowel  is  always  long. 
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All  regular  verbs  with  stems  in  ft-  or  i-  (unless  otherwise  men- 
tioned) have  their  perfect  stem  formed  in  this  way.    So  also 

Labials,  cttpl-,  (Pr.  ciipl-,  except  once  cupiret),  cupl-v-l;  Bftpl-, 
(Pr.  flftpl-),  sapl-v-i. 

Dentals,    pfitl-,  (Pr.  pfit-),  petI-v-1;  rildl-,  (Pr.  rild-),  rudl-v-L 

Sibilant,  arcesfff-,  (Pr.arce8s-),axcessl-v-i;  cftp6S8l-)(Pr.cape88-\ 
caipessl-y-l;  f&cessl-,  (Pr.  focess-),  facessl-v-i;  incesid-,  (Pr.  Incess-K 
incessI-T-l;  l&cessi-,  (Pr.  lacess-),  lacessl-v-i;  p6si-,  (Pr.  pCn-), 
P08l-y-l  (always  in  Plaut.,  Ter.,  also  in  Cato,  GatuU.:  for  posui 
see  §  680) ;  qusesi-,  (Pr.  aiiar-),  quaesl-v-l. 

pfts-,  (Pr.  pasc-,  for  pas-sc-),  pft-v-l  (cf.  §  93.  a). 

Monosyllabic  vonvel  verbs :  (also  oleo,  quiesco).  682 

A.    8ft-,  (Pr.  86r-),  B6-Y-i;  strft-,  (Pr.  stem-),  strft-v-L 

0.  no-,  (Pr.  noBC-),  n6-v-t 

U.  fa-  (§  719),  fft-v-1  (Plaut.  but  usually  ful);  comp.  plu- 
(§648),  piavi  (also  plui). 

E.  cr6-,  (Pr.  cer-n-),  cr5-v-l;  cr6-,  (Pr.  cre-sc-),  cr5-v-l;  flS-, 
fl5-v-l;  dS16-,  del9-T-i;  nS-,  ne-y-i;  -dlS-  (e.g.  abole-sc-o,  adole-sc-o, 
ot>8ole-8C-o),  -dl8-v-l;-ia5-,-plS-v-i;  aolS-,  (Pr.  qulesc-),  qulS-y-l; 
8pr3-,  (Pr.  sper-n-),  sprS-y-l;  syS-  (Pr.  sye-sc-),  syS-y-i. 

1.  d-,  (Pr.  dS-,  also  d-),  d-y-l;  I-,  (Pr.  ind.  ist  pers.  eo),  I-y-1; 
U-,  (Pr.  Un-),  lI-y-1  and  lS-y-1;  qui-,  (Pr.  ind.  ist  pers.  queo),  qul-y-l;     » 
8CI-,  (Pr.  Bd-sc-;  besides  the  regular  X  verb,  sdo),  sd-y-l;  al-,  (Pr. 
Bin-),  Bl-y-;  trl-,  (Pr.  tfir-),  trl-y-l  (cf.  §  678). 

v.    Perfect  stem,  same  as  present  stem.  683 

This  is  frequent  (i)  in  the  compounds  of  verbs  of  which  the 
simple  has  a  reduplicated  perfect  (see  Chap,  xxx.);  (a)  by  the 
dropping  of  y,  in  perfects,  in  -Xvl,  -6yi,  -ftyl  (see  §§  661,  66a) ; 
(3)  regularly  in  verbs  with  -n  stems,  which  with  other,  chiefly 
consonantal,  stems  are  here  named: — 

Labials.    l)Ib-,  bibl;  laml>-,  laxnliL 

Gutturals,    Ic-,  Id. 

langy-e,  laagyl  (cf.  §  669) ;  ctmlgyfi-,  (Pr.  cOnlye-),  conlyl  (also 
conlzX). 

Dentals,    T.    yert-,  yert-L 

D.  -cand-,  -cand-i;  did-,  dld-i;  -fend-,  -fend-l;  fid-,  (Pr.  find-), 
fld-i  (probably  for  fSfId-1);  maud-,  mand-i;  pand-,  pandl;  pre* 
hend-,  prehend-l;  scand-,  scand-i;  Bdd-,  (Pr.  Bdnd-),  sdd-1  (sd- 
dd-1  old);  Bid-,  Bidl-;  retund-,  retundl. 

prand-e-,  prand-i;  Btrld-e-,  Btrld-t 
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Liquids  and  Sibilants. 

L.    psaJl-,  psall-i;  v61-,  (Pr.  veil-),  vell-1  (rarely  vulsl). 

R.    verr-,  verr-L 

comp8r-l-,  compdr-l;  repSrl-,  r6pp$r-i  (both  probably  compounds 
of  a  perfect  p6p6ri). 

8.    pins-,  (also  pis-),  pins-l;  vis-,  yls-i. 

Vofujels, 

U,  vowel  and  consonant. 

ftcQ-,  acu-i;  argtl-,  arga-1;  b&tfl-,  l>atfl-i;  ezfl-,  e: 
(in  Plautus  sometimes  ftt-vi);  grfl-,  gm-1;  Imbfl-,  \ 
indu-1;  Itl-,  lu-1;  rndtfL-,  mdtn-l;  mlntl-,  in!biu-l;  idtl 
piavl;  na-,  nn-1;  sptt-,  spu-l;  st&til-,  st&tu-i;  Btemll-, 
su-i;  trlbtl-,  trIbn-L 

solY-,  solv-i;  volv-,  volv-1. 

ferve-,  ferv-i  (also  ferbui). 

I.  ftdl-,  (Pn  ind.  ist  pers.  sing,  adeo),  ftdl-1;  s 
compounds  of  eo;  inaui-,  (Pr.  ind.  inauam),  inquil 
(rare,  usually  sftlnl). 


Among  those  verbs  which  have  no  perfect  a 
the  following  non-derivative  verbs  may  be  mentioned. 

Labials,     gltlb-. 

Gutturals,    C.  f&tisc-;  gU-sc-;  hl-sc-. 
fimlc-i  (see  however  Chap.  xxx.). 
a.    ang-;  blaag-;  Mg-;  ling-;  verg-. 

Dentals,    D.    fid-,  (f Isus  sum) ;  firend-. 
aud-e,  (ansns  sum). 

Liquids,    fSr-,  (Pr.  inf.  ferre :  perfect  in  use,  ttOi) 
(Pr.  gSGd-e-,  gavlsus  sum). 

Vonuels,    E.    vl-e-. 

I.    al-,  (Pr.  ind.  ajo);  fl-,  (Pr.  ind.  llo). 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF  THE  SUPINE  STExM. 

The  supine  stem  has  a  common  base  with  the  stem  of  the  past  6S5 
and  the  future  participles,  and  that  of  some  verbal  substantives,  to 
which  class  the  supines  themselves  belong;  e.g.  supine,  amart-n-; 
past  part.  am&-t-o-;  fiit.  part.  amft-t-Oro-;  subst.  denoting  agent ^ 
ain&-t-Gr- ;  denoting  action  ainft-t-i5n-.  This  common  base,  which 
will  be  here  spoken  of  as  the  supine  stem,  is  -t-  suffixed  to  the  stem 
of  the  verb.  When  the  verb-stem  ends  in  a  vowel,  the  vowel  b,  if 
long,  generally  retained;  if  short,  almost  always  changed,  (except 
in  monosyllables),  to  I  (§  241),  or  omitted  altogether.  A  few 
verbs  which  have  a  consonant  stem,  have  -It-  instead  of  -t  in  the 
supine,  as  if  fix>m  a  vowel  stenu  When  the  verb-stem  ends  in  a 
consonant,  or  loses  its  final  vowel,  the  -t  i^  when  following  certain 
consonants,  changed  to  -s.  A  few  other  instances  of  this  softening 
admit  of  special  explanation. 

The  verbs  here  will  be  clasafied  according  as  they  do  or  do  not 
exhibit  a  vowel  before  the  supine  suffix,  and,  subordinately  to  that, 
according  to  the  final  vowel  or  consonant  of  the  verb  stem. 

N.B.  The  supine  itself  will  be  here  named  whenever  either  supine, 
past  participle,  or  verbal  substantive  in  -tu  exists:  otherwise  such 
other  form  from  the  same  base,  as  does  exist 

i.    Verbs  with  a  vowel  preceding  the  supine  suffix.  537 

A.  I.  Verbs  having  ft  in  supine  stem;  na-  (for  g6n&?  Pr. 
inf  nasd),  n&tum;  8tr&-,  (Pr.  stem-),  strft-tom;  tl&-,  (Pr.  toll-), 
l&-tum;  &m&-,  &m&-tmn;  and  all  other  verbs  with  derivative  & 
stems. 

McSr,  Mc&-tam  (also  Mc-tom);  mlcft-,  -mlcfr-tnm;  nScft-, 
nSoft-tum  (but  cf.  §  700);  Bdc&-,  sec&turus  (once). 

a.    Verbs  having  -ft  in  supine  stem;  dft-,  dft-tum;  rft-,  (Pr.  inf.  6S8 
rSrl:  for  the  vowel,  cf.  §668),  rfttum;  8«r,  (Pr.  86r-),  aft-tum;  etft-, 
(Pr.  inf.  Btftre;   also  slstdre),  stft-tum  (but  in  some  compounds 
stft-tnras). 
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3.  Verbs  having  -I  (for  -ft)  in  supine  stem;  cr^pft-,  crepl-tum; 
cftbft-,  (Pr.  also  cumb-),  ciiM-tum;  ddmft-,  d6inl-tum;  -pUcft-,  -pUci- 
tum  (sdso  pUcft-tnm);  sdnft-,  sOnl-tum  (sonft-turus,  once);  tdnft-, 
tdnl-tum  (intonft-tus,  once);  vdtft-,  ydtl-tum. 

In  Jlivft-,  jil-tum  (rarely  Juvft-turus) ;  Iftvft-  (also  to 
the  1  is  absorbed  by  the  ▼  preceding. 

0.  no-,  (Pr;  nose-),  n5-tum;  p6-,  (whence  pOtare  fr 
p5-t1l8;  cognd-  (cf.  §  647),  (so  also  agno-),  cognl-tum. 

U.  I.  Verbs  having  fl  in  supine  stem;  ftctt-.  ftctl- 
argfl-tnm;  dlltl-,  dUU-tam;  ezQ-,  ezfl-tnm;  glQ-  (Pr. 
quentative)  glfl-tus,  adj.;  ImbU-,  ImbH-tiun;  indtl-,  Indtl- 
meta-tom  (Lucr.  once);  mlntl-,  mlnfl-tum;  -ntl-,  ntl-l 
turns  in  Sail.);  spil-,  spfl-tum;  st&tfl-,  st&tu-tum;  8 
trlbtl-,  tribtl-tam;  tfl-  (Pr.  tue-  usually),  ta-tum. 

IdaT-,  loct-tam;  seav-,  sdcfl-tnm;  solv-,  soltL-tum; 
taxiL 

fru-  (for  fimgr-)  has  rarely  finiXtlirus  (usually,  firuc- 

a.    Verbs  having  -1i  in  supine  stem;  rtt-,  rtL-tum, 
according  to  Varr. ;  fiit.  part,  is  rul-tilruB) ;  ptt-,  (wh 
frequentative),  pH-tiu  (adj.);  611i-,  (almost  always  clu( 
(indHtiu). 

K.  I.  Verbs  having  -5  in  supine  stem;  cr8-,  (Pi 
Pr.  cresc-),  cretum;  del8-,  del6-tmn;  fS-,  (Pr.  f6t&-,  fre 
fB-tii8  (adj.);  116-,  flS-tain;  n5-,  nS-tum  (Ulp.);  -olS-  (1 
olesc-), -dlS-tom;  -pl6-,pl5-tnm;  qolS-,  avi^-tum;  svS-,  1 
8y6tnm;  sprG-,  (Pr.  spem-),  sprS-tum.  Perhaps  also  fer 

a.  Verbs  having  -«  in  supine  stem;  v6g6-,  v6gi 
7I6-,  YU-tum  (Hon,  but  vtS-tnm  Ter.  Lucr.). 

3.  Verbs  having  I  (for  -6)  in  supine  stem;  &b51e-, 
oftU-,  cftU-torus;  c&rl-,  c&xl-tnrus;  dOU-,  ddU-toras;  eze 
turn;  Mbfi-  (and  compounds  dSb$-,  pr»b6-),  hftbl-tom; 
turns;  lied-,  Ud-tum;  Itibd-,  Itibl-tnm;  mdrd-,  mSrl-tni 
misfirl-tnm  (rarely  mlsertnm);  mdnS-,  monl-tnm;  ndc$< 
pftrd-,  paxl-tnms;  pigd-,  pigl-tnm;  pl&cd-,  pl&cl-tnm;  ] 
tnm;  sOld-,  soU-tnm;  tftcS-,  tftcl-tns  (adj.);  terrS-,  terrl 
vall-tnrns;  verS-,  vfol-tnm.    Sorbe-  has  subst.  sorbl-tio. 

o&ydr,  o&vl-tnm  (old:  usually  cau-tnm) ;  ttv*-,  fiin-tu 
tnm;  cf.  l&yltor  Plaut.).  So  also  15v6-,  15-tum;  mOv* 
v6v6-,  vOtnm. 
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I.     (i)     Verbs  having  -I  in  supine  stem;  audi-,  audl-tom;  and  Cgs 
others  which  have  -Ivl  in  perfect,  except  those  in  §  (>$$, 

blandl-,  blandl-tum;  largi-,  largl-tum ;  menti-,  mentl-tiixii;  mSll-, 
mOU-tum;  parti-,  partl-tnm;  potit-,  potl-tum;  sortl-,  sortl-tum. 

8an(^-,  sand-turn  (sanc-tum  more  frequently);  p$ri-,  pdr-Itus, 
adj.  (but  in  comp.  -per-tum);  opperl-,  opperltum  (also  oppertum); 
obllvl-,  oUItnm  (for  oblivituni)  probably  has  stem  in  I.  Perhaps 
also  pinti-  (usually  pins-),  pinsl-tum  (see  Chap.  xxx.). 

cttpl-,  cflpl-tum;  pfitl-,  (Pr.pfit-),  p6tl-tum;  qu»id-,  (Pr.  qu»r-), 
qu»!ff-tum;  rudi-,  (Pr.  r&d-),  rildl-tum;  tal-,  (Pr.  tfar-),  taltum; 
arcessi-,  (Pr.  arce8s-),aTces8l-tum;  so  also  lacessl-tum,  capessl-tum, 
facessl-tum. 

(a)    Verbs  having  -X  in  supine  stem;   cl-,  (Pr.  de-),  cl-tnm  696 
(sometimes  -d-tum);  I-,  (Pr.  ind.  eo),  I-tum);  1I-,  (Pr.  Un-),  11- 
tum;  qui-,  (Pr.  ind.  queo),  qui-tum;  si-,  (Pr.  sin-),  sl-tum. 

f&gl-,  f&gl-tum;  Slid-,  elld-tum  (but  illid-,  iU6c-tnm,  &c.), 
mdrl-,  mdrl-turus;  orf-,  drl-tOrus  (sup.  or-tum);  p&rl-,  p&rl-tUrus 
(sup.  par-turn) ;  pdsl>,  (Pr.  p5n-),  pdsl-tum. 

Consonant  stems,    ftl-,  ftU-tum  (more  usually  al-tum);  firSm-,  697 
fr&n-I-tum;  g6m-,  gfim-I-tum;  g6n-  (Pr.  glgn-),  gdnl-tnm;  m61-, 
mdl-I-tum;  strSp-,  strep-I-tum;  vdm-,  yOm-I-tum).     In  Columella 
(no  w^here  else)  pecto  has  pectltum. 

[Of  these  supines  in  -Itum  from  consonantal  stems,  ailtnm  is  a  698 
post-Augustan  form,  used  perhaps  to  distinguish  the  participle  of 
alfire  from  its  use  as  the  adjective  al-tus.  A  like  cause  may  be 
given  for  the  form  moUtum,  to  distinguish  from  multns;  firemltum^ 
gemltum,  vomltum  would,  without  the  1,  have  to  lose  their  charac- 
teristic m  (fren-tum,  gen-tum,  von-tum),  or  assume  the  ugly  forms 
ftemptum,  gemptum,  vomptum  (cf.  §  70).  And  gemltum,  genltum, 
would  in  the  former  case  become  identical.  Genltum  is  probably 
from  g6n&-  (comp.  gna-sc-or) ;  and  strepitimi  may  have  had  a  pre- 
sent stem  8trep&-  once.  Comp.  the  words  in  §  688.  All  have  per- 
fects in  -ul.] 


ii.     Verbs   with    a    consonant    preceding   the   supine  699 
suffix. 

1.    Verbs  which  retain  -t-. 

Labials,  F.  carp-,  carp-tum;  ddp-,  dep-tum;  rSp-,  rep-tum; 
rfip-,  (Pr.  rump-),  rup-tum  (mmptom.  Plant.) ;  scalp-,  scalp-turn ; 
sculp-,  Bculp-tum;  sarp-,  sarp-tum;  sezp-,  serp-tum. 
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S,pl-,  (Pr.  api-sc-),  ap-tun;   c&pl-,  cap-turn;  r&pl-,  rap-tiun; 
ssBpI-,  BSdp-tum. 

B.  gltlb-,  glup-tnm ;  n&b  (Pr.  ntlb-),  nup-tom ;  scrlb-,  scrip-tiuu. 
M.    &n-,  em-p-tum;  tern-,  (Pr.  temn-),  tem-p-tum. 

Gutturals,    After  a  preceding  consonant  (except  n),  the  guttural  700 
usually  falls  away. 

C.  Qv.    Coav-,  coc-tTim;  die-,  (Pr.  die-),  dle-ti-— •  -•*-     ''^- 
dtlc),  duc-tum;  here-  (?  Pr.  hereiseere),  here-torn 

llqv-,  (Pr.  linav-),  -lie-turn);  Tie-,  (Pr.  ylne-),  vie-t 

frle&-,  firle-tuxn  (also  ftleft-tmn) ;  finCeft-,  6nSe-tu 
turn  (also  Bde&turus). 

areS-,  arc-turn  or  ar'tum;  d5c6-,  doe-turn;  mii 
(for  znlBC-tnm?  but  cf.  §  635:  in  MSS.  often  mis-l 


ftmltit-,  amie-tum;  farel-,  far-turn;  ftQel-,  fta-tum 
turn  (also  8an(A-tum);  sand-,  sar-tum;  yIxk^-,  ylne-t 

flUsI-,  fae-tuin;  Jftcl-,  Jaetum;  nanei-,  (Pr.  nancl-i 
or  nac-tum;  -epiei-,  -spee-tum. 

G.  av.  (For  stems  ending  in  -Ig-,  -rg,  see  § 
turn;  dug-,  elne-tum;  fig-,  (Pr.  and  Perf.  flng-),  1 
-flie-tum;  flugv-,  (Pr.  flu-),  flue-tus  subst,  also  fluzi 
(Pr.  frang-),  firae-tum;  ftlg-,  firlc-tum;  frugv-,  (P 
turn;  fnng-,  ftme-tum;  jung-,  June-turn;  16g-,  lee-ti 
turn;  xnig-,  (Pr.  xnlng-  and  mej-),  mlc-tum  and  mlnc- 
-mune-tum;  pftg-,  (Pr.  pang-),  pactum;  pig-,  (Pr.  an< 
pie-tum;  plang-,  plane-turn;  pung-,  pune-tum;  r 
rig-,  (Pr.  ring-),  ric-tus  subst.;  Btlngv-,  stlnc-tum;  s 
Perf.  string-),  strle-tum;  strugv-,  (Pr.  stru-),  strue-t 
turn;  t&g-,  (Pr.  tang-),  tac-tum;  tdg-,  tec-turn;  tin 
ungv-,  unc-tum;  vlgv-,  (Pr.  vlv-),  Ylc-tum. 

auge-,  auc-tum;  IfLgS-,  luc-tus  subst. 

-Uel-,  -lee-tum  (except  ellcl-tum). 

H.    tr&h-,  trae-tum;  ydh-,  Tec-turn, 

Dentals,    See  §§  707,  708. 

tend-,  ten-turn  (also  tensum;  probably  the  supine 
t2neo  are  mixed) ;  comM-,  comes-tum  (rarely). 

Nasals^  Liquids^  (b'c. 

N.    C&n-,  can-tns  subst.;  -mftn-,  e.g.  commln-lse-, 

ttafi-,  tentum;  yinl-,  Yen-turn. 
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L.    &1-,  al-tum;   cOl-,  cul-tnin;    consul-,  conBul-tmn;  ocdU-, 
occul-tum ;  rol-  (Pr.  inf.  yelle),  vultiiB,  subst.  expression, 

ad61e  (Pr.  adolesc-),  adul-tum  (see  Chap.  xxx.). 

8&1I-,  sal-tuin;  86p«ll-,  sfipnl-tiuii. 

R.    c6r-,  (Pr.  cem-),  cer-tus  adj.  (also  crS-,  cr^-tus);  s6r-,  Ha«r- 
tmn  (also  serta,  n.  pi.  garlands). 

5rl-,  or-tum  (cf.  §  696);  &pfol-,  aper-tnm;  p&rl-,  par-turn. 

8.    deps-,  deps-tum;  fSs-,  (Pr.  fSrl-i?),  fes-tum  (e.g.  Infes-tos,  704 
manlfes-tus)  ;  gfis-,  (Pr.  gto-),  ges-tum;  pfts-,  (Pr.  pasc-),  pas-tnm; 
pis-,  pls-tum;  <iu6s-,  rPr.  <iu6r-),  anes-tum;  tex-,  tez-tom^  fts-,  (Pr, 
Hr-),  us-tum;  tors-,  (rr.  torre-),  tos-tum. 

hausl-,  (Pr.  liaurl-),  liaus-tam;  pdsl-,  (Pr.  pGn-),  pos-tuxn  (some- 
times). 

2.  Verbs  with  t  suffixed:  but  softened  to  s  by  the  705 
influence  usually  either  of  a  preceding  dental,  or  of  two  consonants 
of  which  the  first  is  a  liauid.  A  vowel  preceding  -sum  is  always 
long.  (Other  cases  are  out  few;  and  the  sum  majr  be  partly  due 
to  the  active  perfect  (if  any)  having  -si,  as  it  has  m  all  these  ex- 
ceptional cases,  except  consul,  and  there  the  s  of  the  stem  is  perhaps 
a  substitute  for  an  earlier  t.) 

Labials,    Iftl)-,  lap-sum;  jti1)6-,  Jus-sum  (for  JOvd-,  Jousum?). 
prem-,  pres-sum  (for  pren-sum). 

Gutturals.    The  guttural  usually  drops  out.  706 

C«  QU.    pare-,  par-sum. 

muled-,  mul-snm. 

a.    fig-,  flxum  (but  Actum  in  Varr.  Lucr.);  flugv-,  (Pr.  flu-), 
fluxus  adj.  (fluc-tus  subst.);  merg-,  mer-sum;  sparg-,  spar-suin. 

mulgd-,  mul-sum;  tergd-,  tor-sum. 

Dentals.    The  dental  either  drops  out,  the  preceding  vowel  707 
being  therefore  lengthened,  or  is  assimilated.    N.B.  All  dental  stems 
have  -sum  (see  §  702). 

^  FSriro  seems  a  Suitable  verb  to  which  to  refer  inftatus  and  manl- 
fostns,  confestim ;  (comp.  also  festinaro) ;  and  festus  itself  is  in  meaning 
allied  to  fSrlsa,  which  Festus  (p.  85)  derives  a  ferlendls  Tlctlmls;  comp. 
fOBdus  fSrlre,  to  strike  a  bargain.  The  differing  quantities  of  e  are  how- 
ever noticeable  in  this  last  etymology.  Fendere,  to  which  these  forms 
^-e  often  referred,  both  ought  to  make,  and  does  make,  fensus,  not 
'a 
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T.  fleet-,  flttnixn ;  mSt-,  mes-sam ;  mitt-,  mlB-sum ;  nect-,  nextun ; 
nict-,  (Pr.  nit-),  nixnm  or  nl-soxn;  pect-,  pexmn  (in  Columella,  pectl- 
tum);  -plect-,  -plexnxn;  vert-,  yer-ium;  lit-,  fl-snin. 

f&td-,  flEis-Biim. 

senU-,  Ben-Bum;  menti-,  (Pr.  metl-),  mensum;  a 

f&tl-,  (Pr.  fktiso-),  fes-giu  adj.;  p&tI-,pas-Biiiii;  qi 

D.  c&d-,  oS^Bom;  c»d-,  osd-Bum;  c5d-,  ceB-BUii] 
Buxn;  ctLd-,  ctL-sum;  dlvld-,  diyl-siim;  6d-,  $-BTim  (rai 
from  comM-);  -fend-,  -fen-eom;  fld-,  fl-sum;  fid-, 
fireB-Bum  or  £r6-Biim;  fad-,  (Pr.  fond-),  fQ-sum;  Isad- 
Iti-sum ;  mand-,  man-Bom ;  dd-,  -Osum  (e.g.  per-OsuB, 
pan-Bum  or  paB-Bum;  pend-,  pen-Bum;  plaud-,  plan- 
prehen-Biim;  r&d-,  rft-sum;  rOd-,  rO-Btun;  Bcand-»  t 
(Pr.  Bcind-),  BciB-Biim;  tend-,  ten-Bum  (also  ten-ta 
Bum;  tud-  or  timd-,  tu-Bum  or  tim-Biim. 

arde-,  ar-stlruB;  and-e-,  au-Bum;  gavld-e-,  (Pr. 
Biun;  morde-,  mor-Bom;  pexide-,  pen-sum;  prand-,  i 
rl-Bum:  sdde-,  Bes-Bum;  Bponde-,  apon-Bum;  suftde-,  bi 
tsa-Bum;  tonde-,  ton-Bum;  vide-,  vI-Bum. 

oxdl-,  or-Bum;  fOdI-,  foB-Bum;  gr&dl-,  grea-Bun 
said  to  have  been  used  by  Ennius). 

Nasals^  Liquids,  &C. 
N.    m&ne-,  man-Bom. 

L.  -cell-,  -cul-Bum;  fall-,  fal-Bum;  pell-,  pul«>a 
Bum;  veil-,  vul-sum. 

B.    curr-,  cur-Bum;  verr-,  ver-Bum. 

S.  cense-  (perhaps  a  denvative  from  census),  cen 
(Pr.  hssre-),  lisa-Bum. 

hausl-  (Pr.  liauri-),  hau-sflrus  (also  liaus-tum,  s 

Many  verbs  have  no  supine  or  other  words  oi 
in  use. 


The  supines  are  respectively  the  accusative  and 
some  uses  apparently  the  dative),  of  a  verbal  noun  ii 
called  respectively  active  supine,  or  supine  in  -um,  an< 
or  supine  in  -u. 
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From  this  so-called  supine  stem  are  formed,  as  has  been  said, 
the  future  participle  active  by  suffixing  -tiro-,  sing.  nom.  -Orus  (m.\; 
-flra  (f.),  -firum  Tn.) ;  and  the  past  participle  passive,  by  suffixing  tne 
ordinary  case  endings  of  the  second  class;  e.g.  sing,  nom,  -us  (m.), 
-i  (f ),  -urn  (n.). 

These  participles,  in  the  appropriate  gender  and  number,  are 
used  in  the  nominative  case  with  the  finite  tenses  of  the  verb  sum, 
and  in  the  accusative  as  well  as  the  nominative  with  the  infinitive  of  , 
the  same  verb  to  supply  the  place  of  certain  tenses  for  which  there 
is  no  special  form.  The  future  participle  thus  supplies  additional 
future  tenses  in  the  active  voice  especially  in  the  subjunctive :  the 
past  participle  supplies  the  perfect  tenses  of  the  passive  voice,  whe- 
ther the  passive  voice  have  a  strictly  passive  meaniijg,  or,  as  in 
deponents  an  active  or  reflexive  meaning. 

A  few  instances  are  found  in  which  the  real  formation  of  these  711 
compound  expressions  appears  to  have  been  forgotten.  Thus 
Gracchus  is  said  to  have  used  the  expression  "Credo  ego  inimicos 
meos  hoc  dicturum"  (for  dicturos) ;  Valerius  Antias  to  have  written 
^'Aruspices  dixerunt  omnia  ex  sententia  processurum"  (Gell,  i, 
7. 10). 

For  the  future  infinitive  passive  is  sometimes  used  a  combinatioj; 
of  the  supine  in  -um  and  ihe  passive  infin.  of  eo,  viz.  Iri.  imper-r 
sonally;  but  Plautus  has  (Rud,  124*),  "Mi  istatc  videtur  praeda 
praedatum  irier;"  and  Qumtil.  ix.  a.  88,  "Reus  parricidii  damna- 
tum  iri  videbatur." 

From  Claudius  Ouadrigarius  is  cjuoted  "hostium  copias  iri 
occupatas  fiiturum"  (for  occupatum  in).    (Gell.  i.  7.  9.) 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF  THE  TRADITIONAL  GLASSIFICATIOI 

As  the  ordinary  classification  of  verbs  is  often 
may  be  convenient  here  to  give  a  brief  account  of  it. 
Charisius  at  least,  who  wrote  probably  in  the  fourtt 
Christ 

Verbs  are  generally  divided  according  to  their  J 
classes,  called  Conjugations, 

The  four  conjugations  are  distinguished  by  thi 
immediately  precedes  re  in  the  infinitive  mood ;  wl 
conjugation  is  &:  in  the  second  S*:  in  the  third  6,  e 
longing  to  the  stem:  in  the  fourth  L 

The  distribution  of  the  verbs  among  these  con 
follows, 

I.  First  conjugation  contains  all  vowel  verbs,  w 
in  &;  as  &m-o,  /  love^  infin.  &ni&-re. 

II.  Second  conjugation  contains  all  vowel  verl 
ends  in  §;  as  mooe-o,  1  adnj'ise^  infin.  mOnd-re. 

III.  Third  conjugation  contains  all  verbs  whos 
a  consonant,  or  in  u,  or  a  variable  1  (called  X  above,  { 

r6g-o,  /  rule^  infin.  rdg-dre. 

txilm-o,  1  assign^  infin.  tribu-6re. 

c&pl-o,  /  take^  perf.  c6p-l,  infin.  c&pd-re. 

IV.  Fourth  conjugation  contains  all  vowel  ver 
ends  in  I,  as  audl-o,  1  hear,  infin.  audl-re. 

^  L  e.  8  according  to  the  ordinary  doctrine :  but  see  | 
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The  following  are  the  regular  forms  of  the  perfect  and  supine  713 
in  the  several  conjugations  according  to  the  ordinary  description. 

In  the  ist  conjugation  the  regular  perfect  is  formed  by  the 
addition  of  vl  to  the  stem,  the  regular  supine  by  the  addition  of 
turn,  e.g.  SmSrVl,  amft-tum. 

The  exceptions  are  few:  two  verbs  do,  sto  have  a  reduplicated 
perfect  dfidi,  stfitl:  two  others,  jtlvo,  Iftvo,  lengthen  the  stem  vowel 
e.g.  (Jtlvi,  l&vl):  the  others  add  ul  to  the  stem,  the  final  a  being 
omitted;  e.g.  crSpa-,  crdp-ul.  None  form  the  perfect  in  si  or  1 
simple.    None  form  the  supine  in  sum. 

In  the  and  conjugation  the  regular  perfect  is  formed  by  the 
addition  of  ul  to  the  stem,  the  regular  supine  by  the  addition  of 
itum,  the  final  stem  vowel  e  being  omitted,  as  mone-,  mon-ul.  The 
exceptions  are  numerous,  and  of  all  kinds :  the  larger  number  add- 
ing si.    Many  have  the  supine  in  sum. 

In  the  3rd  conjugation  all  the  forms  are  much  used,  some 
having  even  the  long  characteristic  vowel  of  the  other  three  conju- 
gations, e.g.  stemo,  str&vl;  spemo,  sprSvl;  tero,  trivl.  These  are 
clearly  instances  of  a  vowel  stem  in  the  perfect  and  supine  super- 
seding a  consonant  stem.    Many  have  the  supine  in  sum. 

In  the  4th  conjugation,  the  regular  perfect  is  formed  by  the 
addition  of  vl  and  the  regular  supine  by  flie  addition  of  tum  to 
the  stem;  e.g.  andl-vl,  audl-tom.  The  exceptions  are  few:  one 
lengthens  the  stem  vowel  (v6nl-o,  vSni):  one  amply  adds  the  per- 
sonal inflexions  (compSrl-o,  comp$r-l).  Three  have  perfect  in  ul; 
viz.  aperlo,  operlo,  and  sallo,  nine  liave  perfect  in  si.  Two,  viz. 
eo  and  clo,  have  short  I  in  supine.  None  form  the  perfect  by  re- 
duplication, except  perhaps  repdrl-o,  reppfir-l.  Several  have  supine 
in  sum. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


EXAMPLES  OF  THE  COMPLETE  INFLI 
VERBS. 

In  this  chapter  are  given  specimens  of  the  cou 
of  verbs :  first,  of  the  tenses  formed  from  the  preseni 
ly,  of  the  tenses  formed  from  the  perfect  stem ;  ai 
verbal  nouns,  which  have  the  same  base  as  the  so 
and  assist  in  supplying  defective  tenses. 

For  the  present  stem  the  different  persons  in  e 
given  in  full,  of  one  consonant  verb  (rfigo),  and  of 
belonging  to  the  class  of  vowel  verbs  which  is  most 
has  inflexions  most  different  from  consonant  verb 
Specimens,  less  fiiU,  of  four  other  classes  of  vowel 
I,  I  and  e  are  given  on  pp.  aa8,  aa9.  The  omitt( 
easily  supplied  by  comparison  with  the  forms  of  reg 

The  tenses  formed  from  the  perfect  stem  and  t 
classed  under  the  supine  stem  have  the  same  infle^ 
whatever  be  the  verbal  stem,  except  so  far  as  regard 
of  the  perfect  and  supine  stems  themselves.  And  tl 
the  formation  of  these  do  but  very  partially  coinci( 
seen  (ch.  xxiii.  xxiv.),  with  the  classification  o 
The  specimens  given  on  pp.  230,  231  are  therefore  01 
selection  of  the  most  striking  sorts. 
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Present  Stem. 

Consonant  Conjugation, 

Active  Voice. 

Passive 

Voice. 

Present 

Indie. 

Subjunc. 

Indie. 

Subjunc. 

Sing.  I.  r6g-o 

rdg-am 

r6g-dr 

r5g-&r 

a.  reg-Is 

reg-as 

reg-6r-l8 

reg-*r-l8 

3.  reg-It 

reg-&t 

reg-It-tlr 

reg-&t-ar 

Plur.i.  reg-Im-iis 

reg-ftm-iis 

reg-Im-iLr 

reg-ftm-iLr 

a.  reg-It-Is 

reg-ftt-Is 

reg-Imln-I 

reg-ftmin-I 

3.  reg-unt 

reg-ant 

reg-uut-iir 

reg-ant-iir 

Future. 

Sing.  I.  r6g-am 

rtg-ftr 

2.  reg-es 

reg-€rTl8 

3.  reg-«t 

reg-et-iLr 

Plur.i.  reg-Sm-tUi 

reg-6m-iir 

a.  reg-«t-ls 

reg-€inln-l 

3.  reg-ent 

reg-ent-ur 

Imperfect. 

Sing.  I.  rfig-Sb-am 

rtg-to-em 

reg-ei)4br 

r«g-«r-«r 

a.  reg-eb-aa 

reg-er-€8 

reg-eto-ftr-Is 

reg-er-5r-l8 

3.  reg-eb-ftt 

reg-er-€t 

reg-eb-ftt-ilr 

reg-er-St-tir 

Plur.i.  reg-eb-Sm-ns  reg-er-5m-1i8 

reg-eb-am-tlr 

reg-er-§m-&r 

a.  reg-eb-at-Is 

reg-er-6t-l8 

reg-eb-ftmln-i 

reg-er-Smln-I 

3.  reg-el)-aiit 

reg-er-ent 

reg-eb-ant-ur 

reg-er-ent-tir 

Imperative 

Mood. 

Active. 

Passive. 

Present.    Sing.  a. 

rtg^ 

reg-6re 

Plur.  a. 

reg-it-« 

reg-IxuXn-I 

Future,   s^^-^: 

Plur.  a. 

r6g-it-o 

r6g-llr«r 

reg.It-6t-« 

(none) 

3- 

reg-unt-o 

reg-nnt-Cr 

7x4 


Verbal  Noun-Forms. 

Active.  Passive. 

Infinitive  (Present)  r6g-€r-fi  rtg-I 

Participle  (Present),  Nom.    rfig-ens 

Nom  )  Gerundive  \ 

Gerund  Ace    [    '**-®^*-'"'*    nom.masc.}reg-end-iia 


&c. 


smg. 


J       &c. 
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Present  Stem. 

Principal  Fowel  Conjugation* 

Active  Voice. 

Passive  Voice. 

Present. 

Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Indicative. 

Subji: 

Sing.  I.  ftm-o 

&111-SXI1 

&m-dr 

am-Si 

2.  am-SA 

axxL-Ss 

am-ftr-Is 

am-^r 

3.  am-&t 

am^t 

am-ftt-tlr 

am-St 

Plur.  I.  am-am-tls 

axxL-dm-lis 

axxL-Am-ilr 

am-Si 

2.  am-&t-Is 

am^t-Is 

am-Amln-I 

am-Sx 

3.  am-&nt 

axxL-ent 

aiii-aii1r-&r 

am-ei 

Futtire. 

Sing.  T.  &m-&b-o 

&m-ftb-dr 

2.  am-ftb-Is 

am-ftb^r-Is 

3.  am-ab-It 

am-ab-It-iir 

Plur.  I.  am-9.b-Iin-iLa 

am-ftb-Ixn-iLr 

2.  am-ab-It-ls 

am-ab-Imln-l 

3.  am-ftb-imt 

axn-ftb-unt-iLr 

Imperfect. 

Sing.  I.  ftm-ab-am 

9.m-&r-$nL 

ftm-ab-fix 

am-ai 

2.  am-S.b-a8 

am-ftr-es 

am-ab-Sr-l8 

am-aa 

3.  am-ab-ftt 

am-ax-6t 

am-ab-at-tlr 

am-ai 

Plur.  I.  am-ab-am-tia  am-ar-em-iLs 

am-ab-am-\ir 

am-ai 

am-ar-€t-Is 

am-ab-Sjnln-i 

axn-ai 

3.  am-ab-ant 

am-ar-ent 

am-ab-ant-ur 

axn-ax 

Imperative 

Mood. 

Active. 

Passive. 

Present.    Sing.  2. 

&m-4 

am-&r-$ 

Plur.  2. 

&m-4t-« 

Future,     ^^^^^'^j 
Plur.  2. 

&m-&t-o 

am-at-dr 

axn-ftt-Ot-e 

(none) 

3. 

am-ant-o 

am-ant-6r 

Infinitive  Present. 
Participle  Present  Nom. 


Gerund. 


Nom, 
Ace. 


Verbal  Noun-Forms. 

Active.  Passim 

&m-ar-d  am-ai 

am-ans 
&c. 

Gerundive  J 
am-and-um     nom.  masc.  >  am-ai 
&c.  sing.  )       &i 
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Present  Stem.       Otb::r  Vo^el  Conjugations, 

Active  Voice. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present. 

Sing.  I.  trfb-u-o 

c&p-l-o            aud-i-o 

mOn-e-o 

%,  trlb-u-is 

cap-Is              aud-l8 

moii-€s 

3.  trib-u-lt 

cap-It              aud-It 

mon-dt 

Plur.i.  tsrlb-u-Im-iis 

cap-Im-ns        aud-Im-iis 

mon-€in-iis 

2.  trlb-u-It-ls 

cap-It-Is          aud-It-Is 

mon-et-Is 

3,  trib-u-unt 

.cap-1-unt         aud-l-unt 
Futuro. 

mon-ent 

Sing.  I.  trib-u-axn 

c&p-if-aia         aud-l-am 

mon-eb-o 

a.  talb-u-ia 

^pap-l-S8          aud-l-es 

mon-Sb-Is 

&c. 

&c.                 &c. 
Imperfect. 

&c. 

Sing.  I.  trlb-u-eb-am 

c4p-l-$b-aia,   aud-i-eb-am 

mon-Sb-am 

2.  trib-u-6b-&8 

cap<pl-Sb-&s     aud-l-Sb-as 

nion-«b-&s 

&c. 

&c.                  &c. 

&c. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present. 

Sing.  I.  trlb-u-am 

c^p-l-am        aud-l-am 

mdn-e-axn 

a.  trib-u-as 

cap-l-fts          aud-l-&8 

mon-e-fts 

&c. 

&c.                 &c. 
Imperfect. 

&c. 

Sing.  I.  trlb-u-€r-em 

c&p-$r-em       aud-Ir-exn 

mOn-Sr-em 

2.  trlb-u-dr-9s 

cap-dr-$s          aud-Ir-3s 

mon-&-§s 

&c. 

&c.                  &c. 

&c. 

Imperative  Mood. 

Present. 

Sing.  a.  trIb-xi-6 

c&p-e              aud-I 

m6n-5 

Plur.a.  trlb-u-It-6 

cap-It-6           aud-It-6 
Future. 

mon-St-e 

Si^S-^j  trlb.u.lt^ 
Plur.a.  trlb-u-lt-6t-e 

cap-It-o          aud-It-o 

mon-et-o 

cap-It-6t-«       aud-It-6t-e 

mon-$t-5t-5 

3.  trlb-n-unt-o 

cap-l-unt-o      aud-l-unt-o 

mon-ent-o 

Verbal  Noun-Foims. 

Jnf.Pr.    trIb-u-fo-«        c&p-6r-e  aud-Ir-e  mOn-dr^ 

Part.Pr,  trlb-u-ens  c&p-l-ens         aud-^ens  mOn-eiiB 

&c.  &c.  &*  &c. 

Gerund,  trlb-n-end-iiai  c&p-i-end-um  aud-l-eiul-vxii  mdn-end-via 
&c.                   &c.                 &c.  &c. 
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Present*  Stem.       Other  Fonvel  Conjugatiom.      Passive  Voice. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present 

Sing.  I. 

2. 

3- 

Plur.  I. 

2. 

3. 

.  trib-u-dr 
talb-u-fir-te 
trlb-u-It-iir 
trlb-u-Im-to 
trlb-u-Imln-I 
txlb-Tt-nnt-lir 

c&p-l-Or          aud-l-dr 
cap-er-l8         aud-Ir-I« 
cap-it-&r        aud-It-ftr 
cap-Ixn-ibr       aud-In-to 
cap-Imln-I       aud-Imln-I 
cap-1-unt-ttr  aud-l-nnlr-ibr 

Future. 

m6n-e-5r 

xnon-fir-Xs 

mon-9t-ftr 

mon-em-fir 

xnon-SmXxL-X 

mon-ent-IXr 

Sing.  I. 
2. 

tilb-u-&r 
trlb-u-Sr-Is 
&c. 

cap-i-&r          and-1-ftr 
cap-1-Sr-is      aud-l-8r-Is 
&c.                 &c. 

mon-Sb-Or 
mon-6b-6r-ls 
&c. 

Sing.  I. 
2. 

trlb-u-5b-ar 
trlb.u-eb-&r-l8 
&c. 

Imperfect. 
cftp-l-6b-&r      aud-l-«b-ar 
cap-l-Sb-ar-Is  aud-l-ei>-&r-l8 

&c.                 &c. 

moiL-§b-&r 
moxL-Sb-Sx-Xs 
&c. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present. 

Sing.  I. 
2. 

trlb-u-&r 
txib-tf-ftr-Is 

c&p-l-&r           and-l-&r 
cap-l-&r-l8       aud-l-&r-l8 
&c.                 &c 

mOn-e-Ar 
mon-e-Ar-Xs 
&c. 

Sing.  I. 

2. 

trib-u-€r-6r 
trlb-n-dr-Sr-Is 

&c. 

Imperfect 
c&p-dr-dr         aud»Ir-«r 
cap-dr-fir-ls     and-Ir-fir-is 
&c.                  &c. 

moxL-^-tr 
mon-§r-er-X8 
&c. 

Imperative  Mood. 
Present 

Sing.  2. 
Plur.  2. 

trlb-u-fir-« 
trlb-u-Imln-I  - 

c&>er-«          aud-Ir-« 
cap-Imln-X       aud-XxuXn-X 

Future. 

mto-Sr-d 
inoiL-SxnXxL-I 

Smg.2 

3 
Plur.  3. 

trlb-u-Xt-ttr 

cap-Xt-Or        aud-Xt-dr 

mon-$t-Or 

trlb-u-imt-6r 

cap-l-unt-Or    and-l-unt-dr 

mon-ent-6r 

Verbal  Noun-Forms. 

Infin.Pres.  trIb-n-X  cAp-X  aud-Xr-X  mOn-$r-X 

Gerundive.  trXb-u-end-iLs    c&p-l-end-tUi    aud-1-end-tUi  mOn-end-iUi 
&c.                     &c.                  &c.  &c. 
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Perfect  Stem. 

Present     Verb      Perfect 
stem.      stem.        stem. 

I.  Reduplication, 

1.  tang-        tftg-       td-tlg- 

2.  pend-  (orpend-d-)  pd-pend. 

3.  mordrd-    mord-     m6-mord- 

II.  Lengthening  of  stem''n)OcufeL 

4.  8«-  fi«- 

5.  jtiv-a-  Jilv-  Jilv- 

6.  vId-6-  vld-  vld- 

7.  c&p-i-  c&p-  c6p- 


AcTivE  Voice.  717 


III.  Addition  of 

8.  carp- 

9.  cOm- 

10.  r6g- 

11.  mulg-d- 

12.  l»d- 

13.  qu&t-I- 

14.  liaur-I- 


xnnlg* 


haiuh 


carp-8- 
com-p-B- 
re-x- 
miil-8- 

18B-8- 

qmuHi- 
liau-8- 


IV.  (a)  Addition  of  ^M'. 

dOm-&-      dOm-      dom-n- 
mOn-e-      mdn-     mOn-u- 


15. 
16. 


17.  tez- 


tez-n- 


(b)  Addition  of  ^y^. 

18.  &m-a-  ftni&-y- 

19.  116-  fl6-y- 

20.  sne-sc-  snft-       Bu6-y- 

21.  and-X  andl-v- 

22.  p«t-  p6tl-v- 

23.  sin-  Id-  a-v- 

V.  Without  change  of  stem, 

24*  tilbu-  txilm- 

25.  s6Iv- 

26.  vert- 

27.  flnd- 


BOlV- 

▼ert- 
fld-        fld- 


Suffixes  of  tense,  mood,  person, 
appended  to  Perfect  stem. 


Indicative, 
Comp, 


Subjunctive, 


Perfect 

-1 

-Is-ti 

-It 

-Im-118 

-is-tis 

-&:-unt 


Indicative, 

-6r-ain 

-6r-ft8 

-6r-&t 

-6r-am-1l8 

-6r-9.t-l8 

-Sr-ant 


Fut."       Perfect, 
-dr-o        -6r-im 
-dr-Is 
-«r-It 

-6r-it-l8 
-6r.lnt 

Pluperfect, 
Subjunctive, 


-Is-sem 

-18-858 

-i8-86t 

-i8-86m-iLs 

-i8-8et-l8 

-is-Bont 


I  Sing. 
2 

3 
iPlur. 


I  Sing. 
2 

3 

I  Plur. 

2 

3 


Infinitive  Perfect^ 
-l8-8d 
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Supine  Stem. 


Present    Verb 
stem.     stem. 

I.  tang-      t&s- 
a.  pend-  (or 
pend-d-) 

3.  mord-$.  mord- 

4.  U- 

5.  jilv-a-  Jtiv- 

6.  vld-6-  vld- 

7.  cftp-I-  cftp- 


SUPINE 
STEM. 

tac-t- 
pen-s- 

mor-s- 
ac-t- 

ja-t- 
cap-t- 


8.  carp- 

9.  cOm- 
10.  rtg- 


II.  mulg-d.  mulg-  miQ-s- 


12.  ISBd- 

13.  quftt-I- 

14.  liaur-i- 


189-S- 

qn&t-   quas-s- 
liaus-  hau-s- 


15.  d5m.&-  d6in-    dom-It- 

16.  mdn-d-    mOn-    mdn-Xt- 

17.  tex-  tex-t- 


18.  &m-ft-  ftnUUt- 

19.  fle-  fls-t- 

20.  sue-Bc-  8u5-(?)suS-t- 

21.  aud-i-  audl-t- 

22.  p6t-  p«ti-t- 

23.  sin-  8l-       sl-t- 


24.  tribu-  tribtt-t- 

25.  80lv-  sOia-t- 

26.  vert-   •  yer-s- 

27.  find-  fld-      fls-s- 


carp-t- 

com-p-t- 

rec-t- 


Noun  suffixes  appended  to  Supine  stem. 

Active  Voice. 
Future  participle, 
-flr-1is(m.),  -flr-ft(f.),  -flr-tun(n.).sing.noin. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

Future  infinitive. 


718 


-^(■*---)|rse 


Supines. 

-tun,  i-e.  accusative  case  of  ^ 
with  u-  stem. 

-a,  i.e.  ablative,  or  someti 
case  of  same. 

Passive  Voice. 
Past  participle, 
-1is(m.),  .ft(f.),-nm(n.).        s 
&c.         &c.        &c. 


With  this  participle  in  the  pr 

and  number  are  used  certain  t< 

verb  sum,  lam,  in  order  to  foi 

feet  tenses  of  the  passive  verb,  '^ 

Indicative,     Subji 

Gomp. 
Perf.  Fut.  Pel 
-ft8(-&,-um)  sum  6ro  sin 
ta  firls  8l8 
est  felt  Bit 
-I(-8B, -&)  Bllmns  $rXmu8  sin 
estis  6rlti8  fSXL 
Biint     6runt     sinl 


Pluperfect 

Indie,  Subjum 

-fkB  (-&,  -nm)   $ram  essem 

erflB  68868 

6r&t  68S6t 

-i  (r8B,  -&)        6ramu8  68s6mni 

«r&tl8  688$ti8 

erant  6886nt 


Perf,  pass,      infnitii 

'tA  (.&,  -nm)        6886 
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INFLEXIONS  OF  THE  VERB  sum,  1  am,  AND  COM- 
POUNDS. 

The  tenses,  &c.  of  the  verb  of  heing  are  partly  from  the  root  7*9 
es,  whence  es-um,  Gr.  d\t.i  (for  tV/xt),  and  partly  from  the  root  lU- 
(whence  flo),  Gr.  0wd. 

N.B.    The  parts  of  tenses  not  here  given  are  quite  regular. 

Subjunctive, 
Indicati've, 
Present  Sing.  i.  s-um,  I  am 
7,  68,  thou  art 
3.  es-t.  He  is 
Plur.  I.  B-tim-iis,  We  are 
%,  es-t-l8,  Te  are 
3.  B-unt,  They  are 
Future  Sing.  i.  6r-o,  /  shall  be 

2.  er-is,  Thou  ^wilt  be 
Plur.  3.  er-imt 
Imperf.  Sing.  i.  er-am,  I^was 


usual  form,    old  forms. 

8-Im 

s-l-em 

fU-am 

8-l8 

8-1-68 

fa4Ui 

8-lt 

8-i-6t 

fU-ftt 

s-Im-Hs 

8-It-l8 

s-lnt 

8-1-ent 

lU-ant 

usual  forms. 

es-sem 

f-6r-em 

Perfect  Sing.  i. 
a. 

3- 
Plur.  I. 


Comp.  Fut. 
Sing.  I. 
Plur.  3. 
Pluperf.  Sing,  i. 

Present  Sing.  2, 
Plur.  a. 


Present.  es-sS. 


Present,  (s-ena 
compounds. 


tVL-l,Iewas  or  have  been  fu-Sr-im 

fU-ls-tl  fU-er-l8 

fU-It  fti-6r-it 

fa.Im-xi8  fU-er-!m-ii8 

fa-l8-ti-8  fU-er-lt-lB 

fU-gr-imt  fU-er-lnt 

fti-fir-o,  I  shall  have  been 

fu-er-lnt 

fa-er-am,  I  had  been       fU-is-sem 

Imperative, 
68,  be      .  Future  Sing,  a  and  3.  e8-t-o 

e8-t-6  Plur.  a.  es-t-5t-6 

3.  8-Tint-o 
Infinitive. 
Past.  fU-is-s6.        Future,  f d-r6  or  fatunu  essi 

or  fiils86. 
Participle. 
or  ens)  only  in  Future.  fUt-Hr-tts,  -&,  -nzn. 
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Es  in  pres.  ind.  is  always  long  in  Plant.,  Terence.  72c 

When  est  came  after  a  vowel  or  m,  the  e  was  omitted  both  in  72^ 
speaking  and  writing  (nata  st,  natum  st,  oratlo  st).  So  e.  g.  in  Cicero, 
and  (according  to  L.  M  tiller)  always  both  in  scenic  and  dactylic 
verse.  The  same  was  not  unfrequently  the  case  with  es  after  a 
vowel,  and  perhaps  after  m  also;  e.g.  nacta's,  llgnum's.  In  the 
comic  writers  a  short  final  syllable  in  s  also  coalesces  with  est;  e.  g. 
£EU)tust,  opust,  similist^  for  factus  est,  opus  est,  similis  est;  occasion- 
ally with  es ;  e.  g.  nactu's,  simili's,  for  nactus  es,  similis  es.  (Ritschl.) 

An  old  form  for  the  fiit.  indie,  was  esdt,  escunt;  (apparently  an  722 
inchoative  form).    It  is  found  once  in  Lucretius. 

The  form  for  the  pres.  subj.  slem.  See.  (§590)  is  frequent  in 
Plautus,  Terence,  and  early  inscriptions;  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  used 
in  his  time  {Orat.  47,  §  157).  Fuam,  &c.  is  also  frequent  in  Plautus 
and  other  scenic  poets,  except  Terence,  who  like  Vergil  uses  it  once 
only.    The  compounds  occasionally  have  -sles,  -siet,  -slent. 

The  perf.  and  tenses  formed  from  it  are  in  Plautus  occasionally  723 
nvit,  faverlt,  &c.    So  also  Ennius  has  fOlsset  (ap.  Gell.  la,  4.  3). 

Like  sum  are  inflected  its  compounds,  viz.  absum  (perf.  abful  or  724. 
aful),  adsum  or  assum  (perf.  adfol  or  affoi),  desimi  (de-est,  de-eram, 
&c.  pronounced  dSst,  dSram,  &c.),  Insum,  Intersum,  obsum,  prss- 
simi  (3rd  pers.  sing,  praest),  prOsum  (prOd-  before  a  vowel;  e.g. 
prod-es,  prod-ero),  subsum,  supersimi.  Of  these  adsum  and  pr»- 
sum  alone  have  a  present  participle  absens,  prsdsens. 

Possum,  I  can^  compounded  of  pOto  sum,  usually  retains  the  725 
t  before  a  vowel  (e.g.  p6t-es,  p6t-est,  pdtestls,  pot-ero,  pdteram), 
but  assimilates  it  before  s  (e.g.  possiimus,  possunt,  &c.).  The 
imperf.  subj.  is  pos-sem,  inf.  posse  (in  Plant,  potessem,  potesse), 
perf.  ind.  potui  (probably  for  potlvl,  the  perfect  of  an  active  form 
of  potior:  comp.  poslvl,  posui).  It  has  no  participle,  potens  being 
used  merely  as  an  adjective,  powerful.  Fosslem,  possies,  &c.  later 
possim,  possis,  &c.  are  frequent  in  Plautus  and  Terence. 

The  full  forms,  potis  sum,  es,  est,  eram,  ero,  sim,  &c.  are  found 
in  prae- Augustan  poets;  especially  potis  est  in  Terence,  Lucretius, 
and  once  in  Vergil;  pote  fiiisset  once  in  Ter.  Potis  and  pote  are 
also  used  as  direct  predicates  without  the  verb. 

Potestur,  possltur,  poteratur,  are  quoted  as  used  ^ 

with  passive  infinitive  in  early  writers  (Pacuvius,  Gael  ). 

Potestur  also  in  Lucr.  9.  loio. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
INFLEXIONS  OF  SOME  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 


NOlo 

(Ha-^olo 

Tndlcniimf  MooA,             Do, 

Volo, 

(Ne-volo), 

for  mag-^olo), 

e.        give. 

be  fwilUng. 

be  unnvilling 

prefer. 

do 

▼610 

nOlo 

mSlo 

dfls 

Tis 

non^Is 

m&Yls 

d&t 

vnlt 

non  vult 

m&YuIt 

dftniTtB 

▼dltUnus 

ndlftmus 

mSlibniis 

d&tis 

vnltis 

nonvultls 

mayultis 

dant 

▼Olunt 

nOlunt 

msiunt 

d&bo 

▼dlaxn 

(not  used) 

(not  used) 

d&bl8 

▼files 

nOles 

mSles 

▼dlSbam 

nOlebazn 

mSlSbam 

d6dl 

▼61ul 

nOlnl 

mUui 

d. 

dem 

▼dllm 

nOllm 

demus 

▼dllmus 

hdlimiu 

mfilimus 

d&rem 

▼ellem 

noUem 

da. 

nOU 

d&te 

nOUte 

d&to 

ndllto 

d&tOte 

nOUtdte 

danto 

ndlunto 

d9xe 

▼elle 

nolle 

d&tflnim  esse 

dans 

▼Slens 

n51ens 

(not  used) 

dandum 

▼olendum 

d&tus 

erbs   do  alone  has  a  passive  voice.    The  forms  der  and  727 

ctually  found  anyv^here. 

iunctive  forms  dulm,  &c.  see  §  589. 

ustan  language  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  and  and  pers.  plural  was  728 
conversational  language  si  ▼Is,  si  ▼ultis  became  sis,  sulUs. 
i,  non  ▼nit  Plautus  has  frequently  nd^ls,  nd^ult;  on  the 
noils,  nolit,  nollnt,  nollem  he  has  sometimes  the  ftiU  forms 
(In  Marti^  ix.  7  non^Is  occurs.) 
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Also  in  Plautus  frequently  mftydlo  (once  also  in  Terence),  m&yUet, 
maySllza,  mavelis,  xnaYelit,  mayellem. 


Ro 

(used  as  pas- 

Eo (stem  1-), 

sive  of  faclo) 

,          Edo, 

Fe- 

go. 

become. 

eat. 

bei 

60 

flo 

ddo 

fSro 

I8 

fld 

Mis  or  Ss 

fers 

it 

ric 

«dit  or  est 

fert 

imus 

firimui 

itis 

ddltis  or  estis 

ferUs 

eunt 

flnnt 

ddunt 

f&nmt 

Ibo 

flam 

fSram 

ibis 

nes 

6dSs 

fSrSs 

ibam 

fI6bam 

fidSbam 

fSrebax 

Ivi 

flEU!txi8  sum 

6di 

tui 

earn 

fiaxn 

6dam  or  ddlm 

f^ram 

dftmus 

namus 

6dfimiis  or 

Mynnig 

fSrftmu 

Irem 

fidrem 

Mdrem  or  essem  f errem 

X 

n 

ede  or  es 

f«r 

Ite 

flte 

$dite  or  este 

ferte 

Ito   . 

ddlto  or  esto 

ferto 

It5te 

$dit5teore8t5te 

fertCte 

Sunto 

fidunto 

fSruntc 

Ire 

neri 

6d6re  .or  esse 

ferre 

ItOros  esse 

fiactum  Ixi 

Sstirus  esse 

l&tiinu 

lens 

edens 

fSrens 

G.  inntis 

esUroB 

lattoM 

ta^iendus 

ddendus 

fBrendi 

-eundus  (in 

comp.) 

factus 

Amblo  is  the  only  compound  of  eo,  which  is  infl 
a  verb  of  the  fourth  conjug. 

Fatmns  Sim,  fore,  fatmnis  esse,  frequently  supply  thi 

Fierem,  fieri,  in  Plautus  and  Terence  often  have  th 

Of  the  compounds  w^ith  prepositions  the  foUovdnj 

fit,  confieret,  conflerent,  confieri;  deflt,  deflunt  (Gell.),  < 

ecfierl;  inflt,  Interflat,  Interfierl;  superfit,  superfiat,  su 
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In  the  passive  we  find  estur  for  edltur  (3  pres.  ind.),  and  esB6-  732 
tur  (once  in  Varr.)  for  6d6r6tur  (3  pers.  iraperf.  subj.).    The  con- 
tracted forms  are  also  found  from  comfido,  and  some  (exest,  ezesse, 
exesset)  from  exddo. 

QuSo,  nfiqufio,  are  declined  like  eo,  but  have  no  imperative,  par-  733 
ticiple,  or  gerund.    (Nequeuntls  is  quoted  once  from  Sallust.)   Only 
the  present  indie,  and  subj.  are  at  all  fr^uent. 

Quls  and  quit  (pres.  act.)  are  only  used  after  non,  as  non  quls 
(for  nequlfl),  nonquit  (for  nequit).  With  the  passive  infinitive 
there  are  a  few  instances  in  early  writers  of  passive  forms,  qultos 
sum,  qultnr,  queatur ;  nequlta  est,  nequltor.  Queatur  also  in  Lucr. 
I.  1045.     Cf.  §  725. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

LIST   OF  DEPONENT  VERBS. 

The  following  verbs  are  used  as  deponents.  Sometimes  they,  734 
especially  the  past  participle,  are  used  in  a  passive  as  well  as  an 
active  sense.  Instances  of  this  are  here  mentioned.  Sometimes  the 
deponent  use  is  exceptional,  and  the  active  form  with  corresponding 
passive  usual.  Such  deponents  have  here  the  name  of  the  authors, 
who  use  them,  simply  appended.  A  few  rare  words  are  omitted. 
Compounds  also  are  usually  omitted. 

Adjatarl  (Pac,  Afran.;  adjiltaxe  Plaut.,  Ter.);  ftdfOarl  (adulftre 
Lucr.,  Cic.  poet.);  samulSxl;  alterc&rl  (altercfire  Ter.);  alucln&rl; 
ampuliaxl;  ancill&rl  (old);  kplsd  (jfojj,  once,  Plaut.;  so  ftdeptus 
Sail.,  Ovid,  &c.;  Indiplscfoe  Plaut.);  &prIcSxl;  ftqUarl;  arbltr&rl 
(pojj,,  Plaut,  Cic' once;  arbitrfire  Plaut.) ;  archltect&rl;  argtUnen- 
taxi;  argfltarl;  aspemfiri;  a8sexitIrl(also//zjj.,  and  assentire  frequent 
in  Cic,  also  Ov.,  Tac);  assentfirl;  auctlOn&rl;  aucftpSxl  (aucupftre 
scenic  poets);  augtlrfirl  (augOr&re,  Plaut.  &c.,  Verg.;  augoratus 
/«jj.,  Cic,  Liv.);  ausplcftrl  (ausplcflre  early  writers;  au8pic9.tuB 
fasj.y  Ten,  Cic,  Liv.);  auidllftrl;  bacchftrl;  bauMrl;  beUftrl 
(Verg.);  Wandlrl  (eblandltus/^j/.  Cic);  caionmlftrl;  calvl;  c&vll> 
l&ri;  cauBftri;  circiUSxl;  c5mi8Sfiri;  cOxnltftrl  (jtassive  Lucr.,  Ov., 
^Ym.-^  pass,  part,  frequently  Cic,  Liv.  &c.;  comltftre  Ov.);  com- 
mentSxl  (pass. part.  Cic);  commXnisci  {pass. part.  Ovid);  coxnmfl- 
nlcftri  (Liv.) ;  compfirirl  (Ter.,  Sail.);  ezpdiirl  {pass.  part.  Cic, 
Liv.  fi^quentiy,  Tac);  contiOiiftrl ;  conflict&rl  (rarely  ?&pass.\  coiu 
liictfireTer.);  cOn&rl:  consXllfiri;  conspIcarl(^/jjj.Sall.);  contedinfiri; 
contemplari  (contemplare  Plaut.  often);  convlolftrl;  con't^Yaxl;  cri- 
xnlnan  {pass.  Cic;  crlminare  Plaut.) ;  cunctftrl  {pass.  part,  impers. 
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Tac);  desplcari  (jass,  part.  Plaut.,  Ter.);  digladlftri;  dlgnftrl 
(dignare  Att.,  Cic.  poet.;  pass,  part,  Gic,  Verg.);  dOmlnaxl ;  elu- 
cubrarl  (rare);  eptaarl;  exficrSri  {pass, part.  Gic.)-^expergUcl;  fabrl- 
cSri  (Plaut.,  Corn.,  Cic,  Tac;  pass,  Quintil?;  part,  pass,  dv.,  Liv., 
Suet.,  Tac;  fiabrlcare  Hon,  Ov.,  Sen.  &c);  fabttlftri;  fimttiarl; 
latSrl  {pass,  Cic?);  confltSrl  (part,  pass,  Gic,  Sen.,  Quint.,  &c.); 
prdfltSrl  {part.  pass.  Ov.,  Sen.);  ffttlsd  (Lucr.);  fSnCrarl  (part, 
pass,  Plaut,  Ten,  ScaevoL;  fenerare  Ten,  Sen.,  Plin.,  &c);  ferlfirl; 
fluctuarl  (Liv.,  Sen.;  fluctuare  Plaut.,  Corn.,  Cic,  Verg.);  ftri 
(effatus/^jj.  Gic,  Liv.);  frtlinentarl;  fininisd  (old);  £rul;  frustrfirl 
(pass.  Sail.,  pass.  part.  Veil. ;  fruatrar^  once  Plaut.,) ;  friltlcarl  (Cic; 
frutlcare  Col.,  Plin.);  fungi  (perfonctum /^jj.  Cic);  fOrari;  gestl- 
ctU&ri;  glOrlfirl;  gr&di;  grsecSri;  grass9ji;  gratlficSxl;  gr&tarl; 
gr&ttU&ri;  gr&yari;  h&rlOl&rl;  hSlu&rl;  hortftri^;  hospitftrl;  J&ctUari; 
imfiginarl;  Ieo1\&A  (pass,  part,  Gic  poet.,  Ov.,  Quint.);  infltlSri; 
Injiiriaxi;  Inaldi&ri;  Interprfitari  (j^ass.  part.  Gic,  Liv.,  &c); 
Jdcari;  Iraaci;  jurgari  (?Hor.,  jurgare  Ten,  Gic);  jiiv6nari;  labi; 
ISBtarl;  lamentari;  largirl;  latrocInSxl;  ISnOcInari;  IXbidinarl;  U- 
c5rl;  UcItSxl;  Ugnari;  Iddvi;  Iticrari;  luctarl  (luctare  Enn.,  Plaut., 
Ten);  Itldlflcari  (ludiflcjare  and  pass,  Plaut.  often);  Itixariarl 
(usually  lururiaxe) ;  maclilnarl  (j>art.  pass.  Sail.) ;  mandticari  (old) ; 
matdriari;  m$d9rl;  in6dlcaxl  (medicare  more  common);  mddltari 
{pass,  part,  Plaut.,  Gic,  Liv.,  Tac) ;  mendicW  (Plkut.;  oftener 
mendlcare);  mentM  {pass,  part.  Ov.,  Quint.,  Plin.;  emenl 
Gic.) ;  mercari  (pass,  part.  Prop.,  Plin.) ;  mSrSrl,  to  dest 
quent;  rarely  to  earn;  m^rere  just  the  reverse:  of  the  cc 
emerere,  commerere  are  more  frequent  than  the  deponen 
metari  (part.  pass.  Hor.,  Liv.);  mStiri  (part.  pass.  C; 
mlnltarl  (minltare  Plaut.  rarely) ;  mlnari  (Intermlnatus  pa 
mirari;  mlaerarl;  xnlBfirSri  (mlaerere  Lucn;  cf.  ch.  xxx.); 
{pass.  part.  Gic,  Sail.);  mOdtUarl  (pass,  part,  Ov.,  Si 
moBcliarl;  mollri;  mdrl;  mOrarl  (monure  Plaut.  rarely);  m 
milndrari  (also  munerare);  murmilrari  (rare;  comxnunnui 
mtituarl  (pass,  part,  Plin.) ;  nanclacl  (fut.^  nanciam  G 
naaci;  nauciliarl  (Mart,  once);  nfigOtiari;  nictarl  (Plin.,  nictaxe 
Plaut.);  nidiiiari  (Plin.  once);  niti  (eniaum  eat  impers.  Sail.) 
nixajpl  (Lucn);  nOgarl;  nundlnfirl;  niltricari  (also  nutricare) 
niltrirl  (Verg.  once;  usually  nutrlre);  obUvlaci  (pass.  part.  Verg. 
Prop.);  obaldiarl;  MOrarl;  fimlnarl  (abominatua /ojj.  Hon,  Liv.), 
6p6rari;  dpinarl  (opinare  Enn.,  Pacuv.;  pass.  part.  Gic);  Oplttt- 
lari;  oppdxiri;  opa5xiarl  (Plaut.,  opaoxiare  usually);  ordlrl  (ezoraus 
pass.  Plaut.,  Gic,  Verg.);  drlri;  oadtarl  (also  oadtare);  oscttiarl; 
5tiaxl;  pabmari;  paciad  (pass,  part.  Cic,  Liv.);  paiari;  palpart 
(Plaut,  Hor.,  also  palpare);  pandlduari;  paraaitari;  part^rl  (paiw 

1  In  form  frequentative :  the  simple  verb  in  the  3rd  pers.  (hOrltur) 
is  quoted  from  Ennius, 
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tire  Plaut.,  Lucr.,  Sail.,  pass,  part,  Cic,  Li  v.,  Verg.,  &c.;-  disper- 
tire,  imp^lre  usually);  pasci,  of  animals  (sometimes  pascdre; 
frequently  pasc^ns;  depasci  pass,  Cic.  once);  p&ti;  p&tr6oInftri; 
pdcOl&ri;  peroont&rl;  pftrdgrinftrl;  pdricUt&ri  {pass,  part,  Cic. 
once);  pblldsopli&ri  (phllosopliatiiiii  pass,  impers,  Plaut  once); 
pignfirari,  /tfi<?  in  pledge;  pigr&ri  (pigraris  a  fut,  perf,  Lucr.); 
piscfiri;  -plecti  (amplectdre,  complectdre  rare;  pass,  part,  rare); 
polUcSri  {pass,  part,  Ov.);  poUIcitftri;  pdpUftrl  (populare  Verg., 
pass.  Li  v.,  pass,  part,  often) ;  pdtiri  (potire,  to  put  in  possession^ 
JPlaut.  once);  pr»d&ri;  prsBxni&ri  (rare);  prsBsftglri  (once  Plaut; 
prsasaglre  is  usual);  prastOl&ri;  prsTSrlcftri;  prdc&ri;  prdc&xl 
(rare);  prodllftri;  prdflcisci;  proiamifiri;  ptlnirl  (Cia;  usually  pn- 
nire);  quadrtlplSri;  qudri;  r&dlc&ri;  r&ti5oInftri;  rteordftri;  r6£rft- 
g&ri;  rSUqnarl;  T§ri;  rlm&ri;  rlngi;  rlzftri;  mctftri  (Varr.,  Hon; 
usually  mctare);  rustlc&ri;  s&orlflc&ri  (Varr.;  sacrlficare  usually); 
Bciscitftri;  B<dt&rl;  scortftri;  scratftrl  {part,  pass.  Sen.;  perscrutare 
Plaut.);  Bcurr&ri;  sectftri  (rarely  pass.'^  Insectare  Plaut.);  edqui 
{pass.  Com.  once;  obsficfltum  j>^jj.  impefs,  Plaut);  sermOcInftri; 
Bdlftri;  sortiri  (Bortire  Enn.,  Plaut,  pass,  part.  Cic,  Prop.);  Bpft- 
ti&ri;  BpdciUari;  Bt&blU&ri  (stabulare  Verg.,  Stat.);  stlpmaxl; 
Btdm&ch&ri;  syftviftrl  (or  saYiari);  Bubsldi&ri;  sufOrfigftri  (sufE^ragare 
old);  suppitiari;  Busplcftri  {pass,  once  Plaut);  testlflcftri  {part, 
pass,  Cic,  Ov.);  test&rl  (testatuB,  and  compounds  often  passive, 
Cic,  Ov.,  Quint.);  tric&ri  (once  extrlcarl  Plaut.;  usually  eztricare, 
intricare);  tristari;  trtltinfiri;  tuburdn&ri;  tuSrl  {pass.  Varr.;  tVL- 
Xiuspass.  almost  always;  tuSre  rare  and  old);  tiltaxi  {pass.'^  Plaut., 
Cic.  rarely);  ttUnultTiflri  {pass,  impers.  Ter.,  Caes.,  Liv.;  tuiniil- 
tuare  Plaut.);  ulciBCi  {pass.  Sail,  once;  pass,  part.  Liv.);  {Lrlnftrl} 
tlti  (the  active  ut«re  in  Cat.  &c.) ;  T&dari  {part.  pass.  Plaut.  once) ; 
v^g&l  (vagare  old);  yfttlcln&rl;  TdUflcftri  (veliflcare  Prop.,  Plin. 
once;  *flr^  pass.  Juv.);  vSUtari  (Plaut) ;  vSnftri;  vfinSrari  (vene- 
rare  Plaut;  part.  pass.  Verg.,  Hon);  vSrScundarl;  vSrSri;  vergi 
(Lucr.,  Lucan);  TermldUari;  vermlnfiri  (also  ▼ermlnar^) ;  Tersftri; 
vesci;  YlUcarl  old  (vilicare  Cic.  once);  ylttUSri. 

The  following  are  used  as  past  participles  in  the  same  sense  as  735 
th''  active  inflexions. 

ftdultus;  cen&tas;  co&Utas  (Tac);  concrdtns;  consplr&tus  (Caes., 
Suet);  conflagT&tos  (Com.);  deflagratus  (Cic);  eventum  (subst); 
fluxos;  inTdtdr&tus;  JtLr&tus  (conjuratus) ;  nupta;  oocftsuB  (post, 
ante,  ad,  occasam  eolem  Plaut) ;  Osub  (Sen.,  ezOsus,  perGsus  often 
generally);  pl&cItuB;  pStus  (also  pass.);  praeteritus  (of  time  and 
the  like) ;  pransus  (Cic,  Liv.,  Hon) ;  qviStus  (reqvletus  Liv.,  Sen., 
&c.);  Bv6tU8(andcomp.);  tftcitus. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

LIST  OF  VERBS,  WITH  THEIR  PERFECTS,  SI 

&c. 

The  following  list  contains  all  verbs  of  the  Latin  langua 
certaui  exceptions,  which  exceptions  are — 

1.  All  verbs  with  a-  or  1-  stems,  which  have  their  pn 
tive  in  -5re,  -ire  (-ftrl,  -iri),  perf.  in  -ftvl,  -ivl  (-atus,  -itu 
and  supine  in  -a.tiim,  -itiim.  (Lists  of  both,  tolerably  con 
regards  i-  stems,  will  be  found  in  Book  IIL) 

2.  All  verbs  with  a-  stems,  which  have  perfect  in  -u: 
supine.  (They  are  generally  intransitive,  and  are  m 
Ch.  XXII.) 

3.  Most  inchoatives,  which  either  have  no  perfect  or  si 
one  of  the  same  form  as  the  simple  verb.  (They  are  a] 
either  in  Ch.  xx.  or  Book  III.) 

4.  Verbs  compounded  with  prepositions.  But  s 
named  as  diiFer  from  the  form  of  the  simple  verb  in  p( 
supine,  or  which  agree  with  it  in  having  a  reduplicatio 
perfect, 

5.  A  few  verbs,  with  e-  or  1-  stems,  which  have  no  p 
supine,  are  given  in  an  appended  list  at  the  end  of  the  chap 

The  supine  is  not  much  used,  but  is  here  mentioned  wh 
or  a  perfect  participle  is  known,  as  this  is  similarly  formed. 

N.B.  Where  the  English  translation  as  given  here, 
with  or  without  a  preposition,  allows  of  the  immediate  ad( 
an  object,  the  verb  is  transitive  (though  it  may  perhaps 
intransitive),  e.g.  arcesso,  send  for;  ISBdo,  hurt^  are  transitive, 
it  requires  the  addition  of  an  English  preposition,  the 
intransitive,  e.g.  ndceo,  be  hurtful. 
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PrescnL  Perfect.  Snpine.  Pres.  Stem. 

Infinitive. 

accerso.  Seearcesso.  738 

&C110,  sharpen  ftcnl  ftciltiini  ftcaire        ftcil- 

fi«ro,  do^  drive  Sgl  actum  ftgfire         fi«- 

ftdlgo,  ftdSgl,  ftdactnm,  adlcrSre.    So  the  other  compounds, 

Except:  cOgo  (cOSgl,  cdactum,  cOgfire),  dSgo,  which  has  no  perf. 

or  supine,  prOdlgo  which  has  perf.  only,  and 
circiunftgo,  per&go,  which  retain  a  in  pres.,  &c. 
8&tfigo  is  really  two  words:  perf.  egl  satis. 
al9,  say  aj- 

The  following  forms  only  are  preserved,  pres.  ajo,  Ms,  ftit  (als, 
alt  in  Plant),  a)nnt.  ^ 

Imp.  aJSham,  &c.  complete.     In  Plaut.  and  Ten  albam.    Pres. 
subj.  ajas,  a)at.    The  part,  alens  is  used  only  as  adj. 
algeo,  be  cold  alsi  ^  algSre        alg-S- 

The  participle  in  compar.  neut.  alslns  occurs  in  Cicero^. 

ftlo,  nourish^  raise       &I11I  altnm  &16re  ftl- 

ftUtum  is  found  in  post- Augustan  writers. 

imXclo,  clothe  ftmlctum        &inX(dre      SmXc-X- 

amlcul  and  amizl  are  both  said  to  have  been  used  for  perf.  Fronto 
has  inf.  amiclsse. 

aago,  throttle^  niex  angdre        aag- 

tv\A<iOT^  fasten  to  (me^  aptnm  &plsci         ftp-I- 

self,  get 
More  usual  in  compound  &dIpiscor,  &deptus  siun,  AdlplscL    See 
also  coepio. 
arceo,  inclose^  keep  off   arcul      adj.  artus  arc&re        are-8- 

artns,  only  used  as  adj.  confined^  narrow: 
ezerceo,  exercise^  ezercul,  ezercltum,  ezercSre.    So  also  coerceo. 

arcesso,  fetcb^  send  arcesslTl  aroessltnm    arcessSre  (arcess- 

for  larces&-I- 

Another  form  is  accerso.  In  pass.  inf.  arcessM  sometimes 
occurs. 

ardeo,  he  on  fire  arsl  ardSre       ard-6« 

Fut.  part,  arsflms. 

argao,  charge  (<witb  argni  azgfttxua        axgadre     argO^ 

crime  &c.) 

^  A  positive  alsls  (not  alsus)  would  suit  also  alsia  (Lucr.  v.  1015). 
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argatus,  rare,  except  as  adj.  sharp,    Fut.  part,  argoltimui  (once 
in  Sail.). 

Pres. 
Present  Perfect  Supine,  Infinitivi 

audeo,  dare  ausnm  aiid6r< 

ausns  sum  is  used  for  perf.,  /  have  dared*    ansa 

passive  part,  (Verg.  Tac.). 

&Tey  imperat.  hail  (in  Quintilian^s  time  MtS)  also  &t6I 

inf.  ftyfire.    Martial  has  ftyS. 

ftyeo,  long  no  perf.  or  sup,  ftyfire 

augeo,/;zrr^aj^(trans.)auzl  auctum  augir^ 

endofiv 

b&tuo,    beat^    fince  b&toi  tAtufi: 

(with  a  weapon) 

bibo,  ^nff>&  bXbi  bibdre 

dSulOy  fall  cdcldl  c&sum  c&d6n 

occldo,  occldl,  occasum,  ocdLddre.  The  othei 
except  rScIdo  and  (rarely)  incldo,  have  no  supuD 

C89do,^//,  cut^  slay     c6cldl  c»Bum  c»d6x 

oc(Ado,  oc(Sdl,  oc(^um,  occiddre.    So  all  the  comp 

c9Ieo,  be  hot  cfilui  (cftUtttnis)    cSlSre 

coXYOTtplaj  tricks  (also  as  passive)  calvl 

Only  in  early  writers  for  later  calunmior. 

-cando,  lighty  only  in  compounds. 

e^g.  accendo,  aocendi,  accensum,  accendSre. 

c&no,  sing,  play  cddnl  (cantus         cSii6r< 

(on  a  harp  &c.).  subst.) 

concino,  concXniU,  concentmn,  condnere.  So  occ 
occedni),  inclno  and  pradno.  No  perf.  found 
pounds. 

c&pes80,    undertake    c&pessivl       c&pessltum    c&pesi 

c&pio,  take  cSpi  captum  c&pdr< 

conclpio,  concept,  conceptum,  condpSre.  So  th 
pounds,  except  antecapio,  antecepi,  anteceptun 

cftreo,  be  in  want        c&rul  (cftritUms)    cftrSn 

caro,  card  (wool),  very  rare.  c&rdrc 

caxpo,  nibble^  pluck     carpsl  carptnm        carpdi 

decerpo,  decerpsl,  decerptiun,  decerpfire.  So  tl 
pounds. 
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Pres. 
Present  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

c&Teo,  he  <ware,  be    c&¥l  cautnm  c&TSre       c&T-d- 

ware  of 
cayltam  is  written  twice  in  a  seventh  century  (u.c.)  inscription, 

cMo,  give  <waj,  yield  eoBSi  cesBun  cfiddre        cM- 

up 
cMo,  give,  said  to  be  old  imperative  and  per.  sing.    The  plural 
cette  (for  cMIte)  only  in  early^  scenic  poets. 

-cello,  Jtrikef  only  in  compounds:  celsus  adj.  high  cell- 

percello  (strike  down),  perdUl,  perculsns,  percellSre. 
excello  (distingmsh  myself)  has  (in  Geljius)  a  perf.  ezc^uL     Of 

antecello  and  praceUo  no  pcrf.  or  sup.  are  found,    excelsus, 

pr»cel8U8,  lofty,  are  used  as  adj. 

cenaeo,  count,  recom^  censui  censuu  censSre      cens-S- 

mend 

cemo,    sift,    distin^  cr6vl  (cretum  cemSre     (cSr- 

giush,  decide,  see  (certus,  adj.  sure  Jcr6- 

The  meaning  see  is  confined  to  pres.,  imp.,  and  fut.  tenses, 
decemo,  decrevl,  decrStum,  decemdre.  So  the  other  compounds. 

"^^Xstirut,  d^  dtnm  l^!'®         1^-^ 


.clor^'^^  ^^  ^*™  l-cire         Id- 

The  -1  stem  is  rare  in  the  simple  verb :  the  -e  stem  rare  in  the 
compounds,  acdo  makes  (once)  acdtos;  exdo,  ezdtas  and 
ezdtus;  condo,  condtos,  and  (once)  condtos;  perdo,  perdtus. 

ciJigo,gird  dnzl  dnctum         dngSre      dng- 

dango  (rare)  clang  olangdre     dang- 

daudo,  shut  dansl  claosum        daudfire    daud- 

condfldo,  condfUd,  condilstim,  condfldere.  So  the  other  com- 
pounds. 

dSpo  (old),  steal        depd  deptum         ddpdre      ddp- 

dueo,  be  spoken  of  -dtLtum         du6re        du-e« 

In  Seneca  (once)  duo.    -clutus  only  in  compound  Indutus. 

c51o,  ////,  pay  atten-^  cOlul  cultum  cOUre        cdl- 

tion  to 

So  the  compounds  ezcOlo,  ezcOlul,  ezcultum,  ezcdlSre,  but 
accOlo,  incdlo  have  no  supine. 

occiOo,  hide,  occiUul,  occiatum,  ocdilere,  is  probably  fix)m  a  dif- 
ferent stem. 

ooBpio,  begin  c<Bpi  ccoptam         eopSre      c<bp-X- 
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Pres.  ind.  and  subj.  only  in  Plant  Fut.  coBpiam  in  Cato. 
Imperf.  subj.  cospdrem  once  in  Ten  Otherwise  only  perfect 
stem  in  use  with  present  meaning  as  well  as  perfect.  But 
coBptns  and  ccBptnnui  are  also  used.  (Coaptus  Bum  often  with 
a  pass,  infin.;  but  also  ccBpL)  The  verb  is  apparently  from 
co-&pio  (apiscor). 

Pres. 

Present  Perfect.  Supine.  InfinitiYe.         Stem. 

compesco.  Seepasco. 

cangiiTnliico,  jfo^      conqQezl,old  eonquliilscdre  €£.§§631, 

dotwn  and  rare  635. 

eonstUo,  consult  consflltU        eonsultnm     constU&re  constU- 

cdqvo,  cook  cozl  coctum  cdqySre      cO<it- 

cr6do.  See  do. 

crSpo,  rattle  Gr^pui  cr6pltiim       crdpSre      cr6p-&- 

tsresctf,  ^ro<ur  crerl  crStom  crescfire     cr6- 

Though  cresoo  is  intransitive,  it  has  a  part  crStos,  sprung  from. 
c&bo,  He^  lie  ill  cftbM  cftMtnm         cllMre       cftli-ft- 

cub&vl  is  occasionally  found. 

cUdo,  hammer  cildl  cdsum  ctiddre        cild- 

-cambo,  //V,  only  in  compounds,  as  strengthened  form  of  ttftbo. 

accumbo,  aGctibul,  acc&bltiun,  accumbere. 
cilpio,  desire  cftpivl  ciLpItum         cftpdre        cUp-I- 

cuplret  once  in  Lucr. 
curro,  run  dicurrl  eursum  currdre      curr- 

The  compounds  frequently  retain  the  reduplication,  e.g.  acctt- 
curri,  dScilciirri,  ezcticnrrl;  more  usually  (in  Cicero  and  Livy) 
drop  it,  e.g,  accuriL 

dSleo.  See  lino. 

depso,  knead  depsnl  depstom        depsSre      deps- 

<lIco,  say  dizl  dictum  <Uc6re        dlc- 

disco,  learn  didloi  discfire       dlc- 

Gompounds  retain  reduplication,  e.g.  Sdisco,  learn  by  heart, 
edidlci. 

dispesco.  See  pasco. 

dXvIdo,  divide  divfsl  divlsum         divlddre     di-vld- 

do,  give  (see  dSdi  d&tum  d&re  d&- 

The  half-compounds  circumdo,  surround,  pessumdo,  rtun,  sft- 

tisdo,  satisfy,  Tenumdo,  expose  to  sale,  follow  do  precisely. 
crSdo,  entrust,  believe,  vendo,  sell,  reddo,  give  back,  and  the  com- 
pounds with  monosyllabic  prepositions  have  consonant  stems: 
e.g.  cr9do,cr9didi,  crSditum,  crfiddre.  So  also  accredo,  accr6dIdL 
The  compound  with  pra  exists  only  in  pradltas,  endued. 

16— » 
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The  reduplication  is  retained  in  the  compounds,  except  usually 

in  abscondo. 
For  the  passes  of  yendo,  perdo   (except  past   part   and 

gerundive)  yeneo  and  (usually)  pereo  are  used. 

Pres. 
Present  Perfect  Supine.  Infinitive.  Stem. 

d6ceo,  teach  ddcftl  doctnm  d5c8re        dfic-d- 

6blWi,  be  in  pain  ddlul  (ddUtOros)    d516re         d51-«- 

d5mo,  tame  dAmul  ddmltum       ddmfire      dOm-&- 

dUoo,  draw^  lead,       dnxl  ductuin  dUodre        dtlo- 

account 
Mo,  eat  6dl  Sstun  Mdre         dd- 

Supine  sometimes  essum.    Ck>xn6do  has  also  (rarely)  comestanL 
Smo,  buy  (orig.  take')  9ml  emptnm         taifire        Sm- 

&dImo,  ftdfiml,  ademptnzn.    So  other  compounds,  except 

(i)    cOdmo  (oMmi,  coemptum),  pertoio,  interfimo,  which  re^ 

tain  e. 
(a)    the  earlier  compounds  cOmo,  dSzno,  prOmo,  stbno,  which 
make  compel,  codiptum,  8cc. 

6o,^<7(seeCh.xxvin.)Iyl  Itnm  Ire  i- 

Compounds  always  omit  ▼  (e.g.  ftdll),  in  ist  pers.  perf.,  and 
usually  in  other  persons  of  perfect  and  thence  derived  tenses. 
vQneo,  be  for  sale,  is  a  compound  of  eo.    It  has  no  supine. 

exao,   strip   off        exnl  exatnm         exadre       eza- 

(clothes,  &c.) 

f&cesBO,  cause,  make  f&cesslvl  t&cesBltiim    t&cessSre  (&C688- 

off  (facess-I- 

f&do,  make,  do  fSd  fEustum  f&cSre        f&c-I- 

For  the  pasave,  in  tenses  formed  from  present  stem,  flo  is  used- 

prSflcIo,  make  progress,  pr5f8cl,  prSfectom,  prOflcdre.  So  the 
other  compouncU  with  prepositions.  But  calefado  being  only 
half  compound  (§  300)  retains  a. 

pFOflclBCor,  set  out  (on  a  journey),  travel,  prdfectnm,  prdfldscl. 
fallo,  deceive,  elude     fSfelll  fBOsum  fieLll6re        &11- 

refello,  refute,  refelll,  refeUiie. 

fardo,  sttff  farsl  fetrtom  fiurclre       feurc-I- 

T§f6rclo,  Tdferal,  rfifertum,  r^ferdre.    So  also  dlffertos. 

Ateor,  acknotwledge  fiusiim  f&tSrl         ftt-^ 

conflteor,  confessam,  conf ItSrt  So  prdfXteor.  difflteor  has  no 
part  perf. 
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ftflero, 
aufero, 
dliiero, 
offSro, 

attfiU, 
abstUl, 
dlsttUl, 
obtUl 

r6f8rO| 

rSttull, 
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Pres. 
Present.  Perfect  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

l&tisco  )      ^     J     ^  (fesBUs  adj.    if&tlBcere  ^x  y  * 

ftti8Cor(old)}^'^^^'  ^"-'"P  ^  nvearj)       ItttiBd      ^^^'^ 

dSfitlscor,  defesBnm,  defetlscL 

f&T60,  be  favourable  l&vl  fBLutnia  f&vfire        f&T-S- 

-fendo,  strike^  only  in  compounds.  fend- 

defendo,  <ivard  off^  guards  defendl,  defensum,  defendSre.    So  also 
off«ndo,  itrike  agairut, 

fBrlo,  strike  (see  Ico)  ffirlre         f6r-I- 

(parctissl,  percoBsum  are  often  used  as  perfect  and  supine.) 

ftro  (Ch.  xxviil),  (ttUl)  (l&tam)  ferre         fSr- 

bring 
Perfect  and  supine  are  borrowed  from  tollo. 

aUfttiim,  affezre; 

aUfttiim,  aufezre; 

dn&tnm,  dlfferre; 

oVULtimi,  offerre; 

r61&timi(or  refezre; 
rarely  rdllatum) 

rWert,  it  is  of  importance  (probably  for  rel  fert)  is  used  as 
impersonal. 

suflSro,  (sQstlxLul)  snfferre. 

suBttUi  as  perf.  of  snffero  is  rare. 

ifervl 
ferbui  ferv5re       ferv-fi- 

A  consonantal  stem  (e.g.  fervit,  fervSre)  frequent  in  prae-Aug. 
and  Aug.  poets. 

fldo,  trust  fisum  fldSre        fld- 

fisos  flum  is  used  for  perf.,  I  have  trusted. 
tUoifx  fizl  flxnm  flgdre        flg- 

fictus  as  past  participle  in  Varro,  R.  R,  and  Lucr. 
flo,  becotne  (see  Ch.  xxviii.),  flfirl  fl- 

The  compound  Inllt,  be  begins,  only  in  this  one  form  (poetical). 

flndo,  eleave  fldl  flssnm  findfire       fid- 

tngo,formy  invent      flnxl 
fieo,  weep  flSvl 

flecto,  bend  flezi 

•fllgo,  strike,  only  in  compounds. 

aflllgo,  strike  against,  knock  down,  affllxl,  afBlctom,  afBIg$re. 


flctuin 

flngdre 

ng. 

flStiim 

fl6re 

fl9. 

fleznm 

flectdre 

fleet* 
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So  the  other  compounds,  excq)t  profllgo,  put  to  rout^  prOflXgftTi, 
prSflXg&timi,  prSfllgfire. 

Prcs. 
Present.  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

nfio,  Jlow  flnzl  fiufire         filigy- 

(fluxus,  adj.  loose,  fluotns,  subst  a  <wave) 
f5dlo,  dig  fOdi  fossnm  fOddre        f5d-I- 

Inf.  fodlrl,  effodirl  are  found  in  the  older  language, 
f&tur,  be  speaks  l&tum  18x1  fia- 

The  following  only  found:  pres.  ind.  nitur;  fut.  fS,bor,  XieUftitiir; 

perf.  fsLtiis  est;  pluperf.  fettus  eram,  erat;  imper.  f&re,  inf. 

fail;  part.  flEuitem,  &c.  (no  ncnninative,  except  in  plixase 

flans  atque  infSons,  Plaut),  fatos,  fandns,  and  fiEttn. 
In  compounds  we  have  also  -flamiir,  -fieuninl;  -f&bar,  -Orer,  &c., 

and  m  comp.  imperat.  &c.,  prssbito,  pnafiBuiilna 

IOtco,    keep   qvarm,  f5vl  fStum  f&76re        fOy-d- 

cherish 
firango,  break  in  pieces  frCgl  firactmn         firangere     Mg- 

Compounds  as  conMngo,  coslMgl,  confracttun,  conMngSre. 
firfimo,  roar,  snort      firfimul  firfimltom      Mmdre      fr&n- 

frendo,^7Wj>&  (with  the  teeth)  Ij^JJi^       flrendfire    flrend- 

frico,  r«^  fricttl  Ifirfcfttma      ^^*"       '"^*' 

frigeo,  be  cold  Mzl  mgOre       £rlg-d<- 

frigo,^r.a./,   (com,  ^^^  ^^^       ^. 

fmor,  enjoy  firactam         frnl  firngr- 

fmltum  once  (Ulpian),  fut.  part.  frnltOnis  once  (Cic).    An 
old  form  finmlscor,  fininitum  is  quoted  from  early  writers. 

f6^o,Jlee,  fly  from     fOgl  (fttgittbrus)    «g6re        fttg-I- 

fiilcio,/ro^  ftilsl  faltnm  ftildre       ftilo-I- 

talgeo,  flash  falsi  ftalgSre      foig-^ 

A  consonantal  stem  e.g.  ftOglt^  folgdre  is  found  in  prx-Aug. 
poets;  twice  in  Vergil. 

timAo^pour,  rout        fCldl  fOsuin  fanddre      f&d- 

(an  enemy) 
ftmgor,  get  quit,  dis"  fanctam        fungi         fang* 

charge  (an  office,  &c.) 
ftio,  growf  see  som,  Ch.  xxvil, 

fOris,  thou  ragest  fllrSre        fttr- 

Only  farls,  farlt,  farnnt,  ftirebas,  ftirebat,  forSre,  forens  are 
foimd. 
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Pres. 
Present.  Perfect.  Sufune.  Infinitive.  Stem. 

gaudeo,  be  glad  g&Ylsiixn        gandfire     gavld-d- 

SaTlsoB  sum,  /  rejoiced 

gdmo,  sigh,  groan       gemul  gfoiltlun       gtaiSre      gSm- 

gSro,  carry,  perform  gessi  gestmu  gSrfiie        g68- 

glgno,  ^^^/,  produce  gSnui  gSnltnm        glgnSre      gto- 

In  old  language  (Lucr.  Varr.),  sometimes  gtoo  is  foun 

itlisco»  swell,  kindle  gllBCtoe 

gWbo,  peel  gluptmn        gUbftre 

gr&dior,  step  gresBiuu        grftdl 

Compounds,  as  aggiMlor,  attack,  aggressnm,  aggrddl 
gredM,  progredlxi,  pres.  aggFed&nur  are  found  in  Plant. 
-gmo  only  in  compounds. 

congrao,  agree,  congmi,  congzufire.  So  also  Ingmo,  irn^ 

hJUa&a,  have  Mbni  h&bltimi        Mbftre 

So  the  compounds  <lS1>eo,  owe,  delral,  debitmn,  d9bSr< 
afford,  vnsibul,  pr»bitiim,  prsBMre  (in  Plautus  deh 
ubeo) :  prObeo  (Lucr.)  for  proMbeo. 
hssrw,  stick  intr.       1mA  hmsam         harSre 

0 
bavrio,  drain,  draw  baiud  baustum        baoxlre 

(water) . 

In  Varr.  once  banxlerlnt.  Put  part,  banstfims  (C. . 
9)  and  bauBttnu,  Veig.  ji,  iv.  383;  Stat.  jicb.  i.  667;  Sil 
XVI.  11;  and  perhaps  Sen.  Ep,  51.  6,  ezbaiuninui. 

blBCO,  gape,  open  the  mouth,  to  speak  blsofire 

Jftoeo,  lie  J&cul  (Jftdtnros)    J&c6re 

J&do,  cast  J6cl  Jactnm  J&odre 

abldo,  abJSd,  abjectnm,  ablcdre.    So  the  other  comp< 

§  144).  'OimAsAo  for  dls-Jado. 
porzido,  offer(saerifices),  &c,  porrectom,  poRlcere(witl: 
Ico  (or  Ido?),  strike    Id  ictmn  Xc8re 

Of  the  present  (rare),  only  idt,  idtnr,  idmnr  occurs 
generally  used  instead).  The  perfect  is  often  in  M5 
todt. 
imbao,  steep,  imbue    imbni  imbtttnin       imbafire 

inceaso,  attack  InoeMlTi  Inoessdre  ! 

indtlgBO,  yield,  intr.    IndnM  indvlgfire 

(Indnlt-iim  &c.  appears  not  to  be  used  before  the  3rd  < 
later.) 
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Pres. 
Present  Perfect  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

Induo,  put  on  tndul  tndlltnm      Indudre      Indll- 

(clothes),  &c.  /     ^  ^ 

Inqnam,  quoth  InqnU  |  ^j.  ^^^ 

The  following  forms  only  occur.  Pres.  ind.  InqQam,  Inqnis, 
tnq^it,  inqulmus,  Inquiiint.  Fut  Inqules,  Inqulet.  Imperf. 
Inqulebat.  Perf.  Inqull,  inqnlstl,  Inquit.  Imperat.  2nd  sing. 
tnque,  inqulto,  plur.  inqulte. 

Irascor,  grow  angry  Ir&tuni  Irasd  Ir&- 

Ir&tas  sum,  lam  angry:  succensui,  1  <ivas  angry, 

j1i1>eo,  bid  Jnsfid  Jnssiim  J11l)9re  jftb-e- 

jvmgOy  yoke,  join         Junxl  Jtmctum        jungdre  Jnng- 

JiiTO,  Jbelp,  delight       Jttvl  jatum  Jftyftre  JftT-&- 

fiit.  part  JftY&tflmB.    A<!U1iT0  has  adjfltQms. 

l&bor,  slip,  glide  lapsum  l&bl  l£b- 

Vkceaao,  provoke         l&cesslTl        l&cesdtum     l&cessdre  jlf^^r 
-l&do,  entice.    Only  in  compounds.  lacl- 

alllcio,  allezi,  allectom,  alUcdre.    So  lUido,  peUIcio. 

SUdo,  SUcnl,  SUdtiun,  SUofire.    PrOUdo  has  no  perfect  or  supine. 

Isddo,  Jtrike  (rare),  Isssl  Isssum  IsedSre       Issd- 

hurt 
collXdo,  dash  together,  colUsi,  colUsuin,  colUddre. 

lambo,  lick  Iambi  (once)  lam'bdre     lamb- 

iBOigveo,  6e faint         langvl  laagrere    lang^-^ 

ri&yfttum 
Wro,fivash  l&vl  <laatum        l&Tftre       l&y4U 

UOtnm 

A  consonantal  stem  (e.g.  Iftvlt,  l&T6re,  &c.)  is  frequent  in  prae- 

Augustan  and  Augustan  poets. 
For  compounds  see  loo. 

19go,  pick  ftp,  choose,  ISgl  leotnm  Ugdre        ISg- 

read 

coIUgo,  collect,  coTlHX,  coUectum,  collIgSre.    So  compounds 
generally: 

Except  that  (i)  allfigo,  choose  besides,  perldgo,  read  through, 
prsslSgo,  read  to  others,  rdldgo,  read  again,  subldgo,  pick  up, 
substitute,  retain  e. 
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(a)  dllego  (or  dOXgo),  love^  InteUdgo,  understand^  neglfigo,  neg" 
lect^  retain  e  and  have  perf.  in  -3d,  e,g.  naglexL  (Rarely 
IntellSgl,  negiegl.) 

rxtsKcX*  Perfect  Supine.  Infinitive.        Stem. 

Only  used  in  3rd  pers.  Rarely  in  plural.  Also  participle  libens, 
(The  stem  vowel  was  in  early  times  n;  e.g.  lUbet.) 

Uceo,  be  on  sale  Ucnl  UdLtmn  Uc&re       Uc-S- 

Uoeor,  bid  for  lidtns  sum  Uc6rl       Uc-d* 

illenlt 

Udton  est  ^**"       ^^"*" 

Only  used  in  3rd  pers.  Rarely  in  plural.  I4ceto,  Uoens,  Ucitos, 
also  found. 

lingo,  lick  llnetma         llngfire       Ung- 

Uno,  besmear  16y1  ntun  Un&re         U- 

llYl  is  also  found. 

In  post- Augustan  writers,  we  have  Unlo,  Unlvl,  Unltnm,  Unlre. 
dOeo,  blot  out,  delSvl,  delStum,  dtifire,  probably  belong  to  this 
stem. 
Unqyo,  leave  liavl  Unavfire     Uov- 

The  compound,  rdUnqyo,  rfillqvl,  reilctnm,  r611nqv8re,  is  more 
usual 
Uqveo,  be  clear yfuid  UctU  Uqvire       Uqv-S- 

Uqvor,  melt,  Intr.  Uqvl  Uqy- 

10q.ycKr,  speak  lOctLtimi        Idqvl         Idqy- 

lllceo,  be  light ,  beam  iTud  IflcSre        lllc-6- 

Ifldo,  sport  ItUd  ItUnim  Iflddre        Ifld- 

Iflgeo,  mourn,  trans,  luzl  (luotns  subs.)  lllgSre        Ifig-^ 

luo,  pay,  expiate         lul  Indre  Ill- 

Compounds  retain  the  original  meaning,  wash  (Iuo=1&to),  and 
have  past  part  e.g.  dlluo,  dnid,  dnntnm,  dnufire. 
-xnfiiiiscor  or  -mfiiiiscor,  only  in  compounds.  }     nian- 

Only  perfect  stem  (with  present  meaning)  in  use.    Hemlnl,  I 

remember.    Imperative  memento,  mementote. 
comminlscor,  devise,  commentnm,  commlnlBcL    So  also  rfimlnls- 

oor,  call  to  mind. 

mando,  chew  ma]idl(once)  Tnanwim        mandSre    mand- 

iDJkaao,remain,awmtmBJ!iJsli  manmiTn        mftnfire      m&n-S- 

liaSjano,  project,  fimlnni,  6mln8re  (no  supine^. 

Immlneo,  impend,  promlneo,  no  perf.  or  supine. 

peimftaeo  is  like  m&neo. 
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Pres. 

Present                     Perfect                 Supine.             Infinitive.  Stem. 

mMeor,  be  a  remedy                                             m6d6rl  m6d-d- 

mdreo,  earn               m6nil            mfoltimi        mdrSre  mdr-9- 

mergo,  imk^  trans,     mersl            mersiim        mexgSre  merg- 

6mergo,  emerge^  is  intrans.,  but  has  part.  perf.  emersus,  ba-ving 
emerged. 

m§tlor,  measure                              mensiim        mfitlrl  mfit-I- 

m6to,  mo^                messnl  (rare)me88nm        mdtSre  met- 

The  perfect  is  found  only  in  quotations  from  Cato  and  Gassius 
Hemina. 

ToX^o,  fear                mStiil                                mStadre  mStlW 

rndttLtuB,  once  in  Lucret. 

mlco,  quiver,  flash,    mlcol                                 mXcflre  niIc-£- 

Smloo,  fimlcU,  fut.  part,  emlc&tnnu. 

dimlco,  dlmlcftTl  (dlmlcul  twice  in  Ovid),  lUznXcfttiiin. 

mtxzgo                        miniri            xnlctuin         mlngfiro  mlg- 
Another  form  of  the  present  is  meja. 

minno,  lessen              mlniii            mlnHtum       mlnuSre  mlnU- 

xnlsceo,  mix               miscul           mixtum         xnisc6re  miso-^ 

The  supine  is  sometimes  written  mlstuxii. 

ToMx^x,  feel  pity                           mXsdxitimi     mlsdrSri  mlser^ 

misertum  is  rarely  found. 

mlsereo  is  very  rare:  miseret  and  (in  early  writers)  mlserStur, 
mlserescit  are  used  impersonally. 

mltto,  let  go,  send      mlsi              mlssmu         mlttSre  mltt- 

m6lo,  grind                mdlul             xndUtum        mdlfire  mdl- 

mdneo,  fwam             mOnui           mdnltum       mdnSre  m5n-e- 

mordeo,  bite               mOmordl       morsum        mordSre  mord-e- 

mdrior,  die                 mortftns  Bnm                     mfirl  mOr-I- 
fut  part.  mdzltHms 

Inf.  morirl,  emorlrl  several  times  in  Plant,  once  in  Ter.  once  in 
Ovid. 

mdveo,  move,  trans.   mOvl             mOtmn          Iii6v6re  mdv-^ 

mnlceo,  stroke           mnlsl            mulsum        mulcSre  mulo-fi- 

Penmactus  is  also  found  besides  the  more  usual  permnlsiis. 

mulgeo,  milk              mnlsi                                mtpgSre  molg-S- 
mulcta  abl.  in  Varro.    mnlotnmi,  milking^pail. 
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Pres. 
Present  Perfect  SujMne.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

-mnago  only  in  compound  mimg- 

emnzigo  <u}ipe  (nose),  ^Tt^nw-rt^  emnnetimi,  6mii2ig6re. 

(nanctiixii  .    •      (11& 

nandacor,  ^a/«  Inactam        *"•***"*     ^-« 

C.  Gracchus  is  said  to  have  used  a  future  naadax 

nasoor,  be  bom  nfttnm  nascl 

Originally  gnascor,  whence  agn&tns,  oogn&tas,  pr 
Snascor,  9n&ttlB. 

lOco^Aili  ndcftTl  nSc&tnxa        nSc&re 

necQl  once  in  Phsdrus  and  Ennius:  6nSco,  si 
SniScfti  and  endcftTl  (both  rare),  enectum,  6n6c&: 

necto,  link  together     nezi  nexam  nectdr 

nezni  is  probably  from  nezo,  nezfire  which  is  quol 
writers. 

neo,  spin  nSrl  n6tam(Ulp.)  nfire 

neqyeo.  Seeqyeo. 

^i^tj  it  snows      nlzudt  ningto 

iSUiT,  Uan.stri've  jj^         nXtt 

fut  part,  nlsflnu:  so  also  compounds. 

Originally  gnXtor,  kneel^  from  genu,  knee.  Nizui 
sense  of  leaning,  nisos,  striving.  Conltor,  » 
have  both  forms  frequently  (in  sense  of  bearing  ct 
enlxa).  Innlsus,  obnisus,  sulmlsmi  are  infreq 
poetry  all  the  compounds  of  nlsns  are  rare. 

-nXyeo  only  in  compound. 

conlVBO,  sha  eyes,  jconlyl)  (both  ,  .    . 

tivtnk,  Iconlxl)  rare)  ^       "f*"v 

nOceo,  be  burtfid        ndcol  (nOidtunui)  noo6re 

noBoo,  get  to  know     nOvl,  nOtnni  noscdrc 

The  perf.  means  got  to  know,  and  so  know. 
nOtus  only  as  adj.  known:  fat.  part,  is  not  used, 
agnosco,  cognosco,  have  supines  agnXtmn  (fut.  pa 
once.  Sail.),  cognXtom: 

igno8CO,ign5tuin,  fut.  part,  ignotunu  (quoted  from  ( 
IgnoBdtiinu  from  Piso) :  dlgnosco,  intemosco,  h^ 
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Pres. 
Present  Perfect.  Siqnne.  Infinitive.        Stem. 

jittbOjput  on  a  veil      nnpsl  .nnptam         nllMre       nUb- 

(as  a  bride),  many 

Part,  nnpta,  married. 

-nuo,  nod,  only  in  compounds:  but  nfltns  is  used  as  subst.   nU- 
annuo,  annul,  annuAro. 
abnno  has  (once  in  quotation  from  Sail.)  fut.  part,  abnnltoma. 

obUvlsoor  (orig.  caver  witJb  Black),  oUItum         oUXvlsd     ob-llT-X- 

forget 
occtUo,  conceal.  See  oUo. 
Q^,  I  hate  Od- 

Only  perfect  stem  with  present  meaning  in  use.  Fut.  part. 
(Ssllnui.  A  perf.  form  odlTl,  once  (used  bjr  M.  Antony) 
EXO8U8,  peroBus,  are  used  with  an  active  meanmg. 

-<Jleo,  grow,  is  only  used  in  compounds,  and  is-  a  different  word 
from  5160,  smell  (intrans.).  01*i* 

ftbdleo,  ^j/ro^,  ftbdUTl,  ftbOUtnm,  &l>616re. 
ftbdlesco,  decay,  ftbdlSTl,  no  supine,  &b<fle8otee.    So  also  Xnftlesoa 
ftddlesco,  groqv  up,  ftdOlSvl,  ftdolescSre,  adnltOB,  adj.  grown  ttp. 

UOleo  (increase)),  offer  (in  sacrifice),  bum  jj^^      '^^^ 

obsiOesco,  wear  out,  intr.  obsdlfiTl,  obeOtoBOdre,  obsdlStos,  adj. 
worn  out.    So  also  ex6l6800. 
Ueo,  smell  (intrans.)  dlul  ttlSre  dl-d- 

A  consonantal  stem  (olat,  olant,  Bubtilat,  prsoolat,  olfire)  is 
found  rarely  in  the  comic  poets. 
6portet,  //  behoves      dportult  dportSre     Oport-d- 

Only  used  in  3rd  pers.  sing. 

oppSrior.  See  -pdilo. 

ordlor,       commence,  orsnm  ordXrl        ord-X- 

trans. 
Orior,  rise  ortom  6xlrl  bxi 

fut.  part.  OrltOms:  gerundive  Oriundus  used  as  adj.  sprung  from, 
Pres.  ind.  Or&rls,  dzltnr,  Orlmnr,  imperf.  subj.  orlrer,  ordrer. 
The  compound  adorior  has  in  pres.  ind.  addrlrls,  addrltur. 

6to,  triumph  dv-ft- 

The  only  forms  found  are  oTot,  ovSret,  ovans,  oy&tiu,  OYandL 
pjUslBoor.  Seepango. 
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Present.  Perfect.  Supine.  In 

pffinXtet,  It  repents      panXtnlt  p 

Rarely  personal,  pnnlfendam  and  (in  quotat 
Ace.)  psBnltumm  (for  psBiiltitiimm  ?)  are 
tens  as  adj.  penitent, 

pando,  spread  out^      pandl  passnm        pa 

open 

DlQpando  has  dlBpansnm,  dlspessiun.  Expandc 
simple  panmiTn  once  in  Vitruvius. 

WSO^fasten  pSgl  j^ton      » 

Panzl  is  found  twice  (in  Ennius  and  C( 
complBgo,  compSgl,  compactnm,  complngdre. 

oppango,  opp6gl,  oppactnm,  oppangdre.    Dei 

retain  a. 
pftc-l8C-or,    bargain^  PdpXgl,     pactum         pi 
Comp&dscor  or  oompdciscar  has  compactum  oi 
In  the  XII  Tables  paco  (for  pago),  bargain,  is 

paroo,  spare  pdpercl  p 

Fut.  part  parsunu,  Plautus  always,  and  1 
haspand. 

eomperco,  compend,  compercfee.  Imperoo,  re 
found  in  present  only. 

'^r^r''       *«^  (pwtur«.)p 

T^krio,  getj  bring/ortJb  vWiri  partmn  p 

Fut.  part  p&rltiiras. 

Fftrens,  a  parent,  is  an  old  participle  of  this  v 

^^Sor  (rare)j.  '"'"^'«'''  """"^  «"«« 
rW^Of/ndj  reppdrl,  rSpertmn,  repfixire. 

1>aaco,  pasture,  feed    p&yi  pastum  p 

The  active  is  rarely  used  of  the  animals  feedi 
participle. 

DSpasco  follows  pasoa 

Compesco  (lit.  pasture  together}),  confine,  com 
>(no  supine).    So  dlspMCO  (rare),  separate. 
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Present.                     Perfect.                Supine. 
p&tlor,  suffer                                  passimi 

Prcs. 
Infinitive. 

x»&u 

Stem. 
Pftt-I- 

perpdtlor,  pexpessus  sum,  perpdtL 

ake    <u)ttb  P&Tl 

p&yere 

pftv^ 

h                pezi  (once)    pexnm 

p«p«dl 
dri'ue  back  pdpUl            pulram 

pectfire 
peddre 
peUSre 

peclr 
PM- 

prtl- 

I  (esp.  of  a  ship,  put  in),  apptUi,  appulBimi,  app«116re. 
lie  other  compounds.  Bdpello  always  has  reppUl  or 
IL 

ng,  intr.     pdpendi         pensnm         penddre     pend-^ 
eighy  pay,  pdpendl         pensnm         pendere     pend- 

lly  hang,  trans.    So  snspendo,  hang  up. 

'  in  compounds,  except  perttns,  skilled.  pfe-I- 

pexiculnm,  Treipaca, 

(ab  perlo?),  uncover,  open,  &pdrftl,  &pertum,  &pdxlre. 

r,  try,  ezpertum,  ezpdiirL 

[ob  peiio?),  cover,  dpfirftl,  6pertum,  Optolre. 

r,  wait  for,  oppertnm  and  opperltnm,  oppfirlrL 

"'""'*      ISm         **«*»»       ^«    iSti- 

sed  in  3rd  pers.  sing.    The  gerund  and  gerundive  are  also 

t  plnxl  pictum  plngere     jp2«. 

,  ( pinsui  (plnsitum       (plns&re       plnsr 

\  plnsl  (pistum  jplsdre         pis- 

at  once  in  Ennius.  Hence  plnsitus,  often  in  Columella's 
,  has  perhaps  L    Pinsui,  pisl  occur  once  each. 

^leasing      pl&cnl  pl&dtnm       pl&c6re      pl&c-d- 

t  (esp.  the  planzi  planctnm       plangdre    plang- 

grief) 

2p    (the    plansl  plansnm       plaudfire    pland- 

:c.) 
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ezidOdo  {hiss  off^  i.e.  drinje  away  by  hissing)^  ezi^Osl,  eiQ^lOsiim, 
ezplOdSre.  So  the  other  compounds,  applaudo  does  not 
change  the  vowel. 

Pnss.  * 
Present  Perfect  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

lOecto,  strike^  pumsb  (rare  except  in  passive)      pic 

-plecto,  Uuine  plezam  -p] 

Only  in  perf.  part  and  compounds,  which  arc 

nent  form,  except  in  one  or  two  instances 

prae-Ciceronian  writers. 

ampleotor,  tftuine  oneself  rounds  embrace^  am; 
So  complector.  Of  other  compounds  only  pai 
entwined^  pexplexoB,  entangled^  are  found. 

-pleo,^//,  only  in  compounds 

Compounds  as  compleo,  complfivi,  compietiu 

V^iifiO^fold  plXc&tam       plS 

(rare  except  in  compounds) 

appUco,  apply ^  put   (appUc&vi,  appUc&tnm, 
in  (to  share)  |appllciii,     appUdtnm, 

So  the  other  compounds:  the  prae- Augustan  w 
always  -ftvl,  -atnm. 

iplnlt 
pluo,  rain  j^^^^^  (frequent  in  Livy)  ^^ 

poUHceo,  ojer  in  poUuctom      pc 

sacrifice 
V^no,  place  pdsnl  pdsltnm         p(& 

FoBlvl  frequent  in  Plautus;  also  in  Cato.  ] 
pers.  sing.)  are  also  found  in  prac-Augi 
FoBtom  (simple  and  compound)  is  frequently 

POBCO,  demand  pdposd  pc 

Compounds  retain  reduplication,  as  dfipdposc 

possldeo.   See  sMeo. 

possum,  be  able  pdtnl    (see  Ch.  xxviii.)    pi 

pOUor,  be  master  pdtltom  p 

In  pres.  ind.  almost  always  pdUtnr,  potimnr; 

or  potsrer.    In  Plaut  int.  once  potL:  also  a< 

pWo,  drink  pOt&vi  pOtnm  p< 

FOt&tnm  is  rare ;  fiit.  part.  pOt&tnraa  and  pOtu 
pOtos,  that  has  drunk, 
prandeo,  dine  prandl  pransom        pi 

pransns,  halving  dined. 
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Pres. 
Frttent  Perfect  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

prSlMndo,  lay  bold  of  prfiheiidl         prfibensua  iir61ieiidfire  prehend^ 

Oft&  contracted  into  prendo,  &c. 

vrfhnOfprejj  presal  proiagum        prftmBre     prtm^ 

.0,  comxnressl,  compressnm,  connxrlmfire.    So  the  other 
>unds. 

Seefiado. 

f    on    ApsalU  psallfire     psall- 

utrument 

(pttdult  nttdSre      »ttd-« 

^^'  jpttdltum  ©St  puuere       pMtt-ti 

im  and  gerund  and  gerundive  are  also  found.    Podens  as 
\odest, 

muur- 
inds  have  for  perfect  -puizL 

inqyire     4Y»sIvi  qTSBt^tnm      4Y»r6re    j?^Jlj. 

,  conqvlslYl,  conqvlsltam,  conqvlrere.     So  the  other 
}unds. 

3t  pers.  sing,  and  plur.  there  is  an  old  colloquial  form, 
,  qysBsftmiu,  prytbee, 

Cj  trans.  qvassam        4V&t6re      4V&t-I- 

,  concussl,  coneuBsniu,  conciltere.     So  the  other  com- 

Is. 

?(Ch.      qvlTl  qvituin  qvlre         qvl- 

blain  qvestum  qjM.  4Vdr- 

qvievl  qvietum  4Vle8o6re  4Vl-S- 

Vare)  r&Mre  rab- 

rftsl  rftsum  rftd&re  rftd- 

by  burry  r&pnl  raptum  r&pdre  r&p-I- 

ns. 

Bjrlpni,  arreptum,  anlp&re.    So  the  other  compounds. 
%rse^      (Ir-rauserlt  Cic.) ;  (rausuruB  Ludl.)    rftv-l- 
laut. 
rcro 

straigbt,  rezl  rectum  rSgdre        res- 

ounds as  arrlffo,  rtuie,  azrezl,  airectom,  arrlgSre. 
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Except  pergo,  continue^  perrezl,  perrectom,  pergdre, 
whence  expergiscor  {begin  to  stretch  myself  oui)^  awake  myself 
'  e^perrectum  (expergitom  in  Lucil.  Lucr.). 

Burgo  (sn1)-rego)  rise^  snrrezi,  snxTectmn,  i 


Present                      Perfect. 

Supine. 

In 

reor,  think 

r&tnm 

Ti 

reor  has  no  present  part. 

repo,  creep                  repsl 

reptum 

n 

rideo,  smile,  laugh      rM 

iIsTun 

ri 

ringor,  shew  the  teeth, 

(rictUBSubs.)  rl 

snarl 

TQdo,gnaw                 rOsi 

rOsum 

ri 

riido,  roar,  bray         rtdlTl  (rare) 

li 

Persius  has  rtldere. 

zTunpo,  break  riipl  raptom  n 

In  Plautus  the  m  is  sometimes  rctained,  e.g 
rumptor  (subs.). 

mo,  tumble,  dash        ml  -rdtimi  n 

Generally  intrans.  The  past  part,  found  only 
(has  ft  long,  according  to  Varro,  but  in 
always  short;  e.g.  dirtttum). 

fiit.  part.  (post-Augustan)  mXtuma. 

Bsapio,  hedge  in  sapsi  saptuxn         8) 

saUo  i       ..  ( salitTiin 

sauop^^^  Isalsum  * 

An  inf.  sallre  is  not  certain.  Nor  is  the  qi 
two  syllables  in  salltuxn.  Both  forms  of  t 
in  MSS.  with  1  and  U. 

eSOlo,  leap  sUU  (saltus  Bi 

subst.) 

DesUio,  desUul,  desUire.    So  the  other  compo 

The  forms  BalXvi,  salil  are  rare  both  in  ample 

B9lYe,  haill  also  salySte  inf.  bbIy^  aftd  fut.  B^lve 
salveo  once  in  Plautus,  perhaps  in  joke,  sal' 
originally  an  adverb.) 

aBJixAo,hdllo<w,ordain  Banxl  Banctaxn    sa 

BaiKAtnm  (rarely).  Sanderat  is  quoted  from  I 
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Pres. 
'     Present.  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

s&plo,  ba've  a  savour  8&pl7l  8&p6re       sfip-I* 

of^  be  <wLte 

de^io,  befoolub^  no  perf.  or  sup.,  desXpere. 
T^t^pisco,  recover  senses^  rSsIpM  and  redplTl,  T^pisofire. 

BBTdo,  patch  sarsi  saxtiim  sardre  sarc-I* 

vftrio,  boe  sami  (once)  sailtuxn  saiire  sar-I- 

Also  written  sartlo.    Perf.  also  sarlTt 

sarpo,  trim  sarptam  saxpSre  sarp- 

Bc&bo,  scratch  sc&bl  (rare)  sc&bdre  sc&b- 

Bcalpo,  scrape  scalpsl  scalptnm  scalpdre  scalp- 

Compounds  follow  Bculpo. 

Bcando,  ciimb  scandl  scansum        scandSre    scand- 

ascendo,  ascendl,  ascensnm,  ascendSre.  So  the  other  compounds. 

sdndo,  tear^  eta         soldi  sdssum         sdndere    sdd- 

A  perfect  sdcldl  is  quoted  from  Naevius,  Attius,  &c 
Exsdndo  has  no  perfect.    The  other  compounds  follow  sctndo. 

scisco,  enact  BtSYi  sisLtum  sciscdre      sd- 

A  strengthened  form  of  sdo. 

Bcrlbo,  write  scripsi  scriptiim        scrlbdro     scrlb- 

8C13lpo,^^z^q;^  in  stone,  scnlpsl  sculptimi       sculp&re     sculp- 

&c. 
Another  form  of  scalpo. 

sSco,  cut  sdcol  cectuxn  sdcSre        sSc-ft- 

fut.  part.  sSc&tOrus    (once  in  Colum.). 

sSdeo,  stt  s6di  sessum  s6d6re       sSd-S- 

FoBsideo,  occupy^  possSdl,  poBBesBum,  posBldSre.    So  the  other 
compounds,  except  sftpersedeo,  refrain,  clrciunB6deo,  which  do 
not  change  the  e.    Dlssldeo,  prassldeo  have  no  supine. 
BenXLo^feelj  think        Bensl  sensmn  sentSre      sent-I- 

Assentior,  assensiis  sum,  is  used  as  deponent  (besides  assentio). 

sepdllo,  Bury  sSpSlIyi  sSpultiun       sSpdUre     s£p6M- 

B6<iYor, /oIio<iv  sdctltam        sdqTl         segv- 

sdro,  sow,  plant  bSyI  s&tom  sSrSre        8&- 

b6to,  put  in  rows  (serta,  sdr^re        sdr- 

garlands). 
Compounds  as  consSro,  consSrtU,  consertum,  consfoSre. 
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Present.  Perfect.  Supine.  Infiniciv 

serpo,  cra<ivl  sexpsl  serptum        serpSr 

Another  form  of  r6po.    Cf.  Greek  f/Mra>« 

8ldo,  settle^  intr.  sldl  fOdfire 

8§dl  and  S6B8UII  from  sOdeo  are  the  usual  perfe< 
and  so  the  compounds. 

s\n.o^put^lea*ve,sujffer  sXvl  Bitimi  ilnere 

In  subj.  perf.  drlm,  slrls,  iffrlt,  Blxliit. 

DSsIno,  desii  in  post- Augustan  writers  (desistl,  d 
dfsifiram,  perf.  subj.  dSsidrlm),  desltum,  dfisix 
and  Caesar  generally  use  destltl  for  perf.) 

DSsItus  sum  used  before  a  passive  infin.  /  ceased. 
Blsto,  set^  stay,  trans.  stXtl  (rare)    st&tom  Blstdre 

desisto,  destitl,  destXtum,  deslstere.  So  the  comp 
transitive.  The  reduplication  is  retained.  Slsto  is 
and  then  has  perf.  stdtl  (from  sto).    So  also  cin 

sOlbo,  Be  wont  sdlXtum  s016re 

Perf.  BOUtOB  sum,  I  was  accustomed. 

BOlYO,  loose,  pay  solvi  sdltltmii         BoX7drf 

Sometimes  in  Augustan  poets  sdluL 

sdno,  sound  sOnoi  sOnltmn         85nSx€ 

fut.  part.  sOnSLtfLms  (once  in  Hon).  In  prae-Ai 
sometimes  sonSre,  sonlt,  sonunt. 

Borbeo,  sup  up,  sorbul  (sorbltlo,     sorMre 

suck  in  subst.) 

ahsorbeo,  absorhul,  ahsorMre.  So  other  compoun 
perfect  (post- Augustan)  in  si;  absorpsl,  exsorpi 

spargo,    scatter,  be-  spand  sparsun        BpargS 

sprinkle. 

Compounds  as  conspergo,  conspersl,  conspersum,  c 

spSdo,  look,  only  in  Plautus.    (But  splcio  Plant.  Mil.) 

aspldo,  aspezl,  aspectum,  asplcere.    So  the  other  ( 

iq^emo,  reject,  despise  sprfiTl  sprStum         spemS 
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Pres. 
Presmt.  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.  Stem. 

V!^onAw}^  pledge  spOpondl        Bponsuni        spondSre    spond-S-* 

oneself 
Despopondi  twice  in  Plautus. 

Bpuo,  spit  Bpui  BpHtom  spngfe       spd- 

st&tuo,  set^i^^  settle  BU.tai  st&tatnm       8t&tu6re     Btata- 

Qivitb  oneself) 

Btemo,  tbro<w  on  the  strftyi  strfttnm         Btemfire 

ground,  coijer 

Btemuo,  sneeze  Btemul  stemndre  stemd- 

sterto,  snore  Bteitul  stertSre  stert- 

Btitigyo(r2Te),  stamp,  stingv^re  stlii^- 
extinguish 

Exstingvo,  ezstinzl,  ezsttnctum,  ezstlngvere.  So  the  other 
compounds. 

Bto,  stand  st$tl  st&taxn  stSxe  std^ 

Fut.  part,  stilturus  in  Lucan,  -      . 

Fr»9to,  be  superior,  sho<iv,  ^warrant,  prastltl,  prsestatom  (also 
pr»8tltum),  pr89Bt&re.  The  other  compounds  have  fiit.  part. 
-staturuB  (const&tumB  Luc.  Mart.,  perstfttnros  Stat.)  but  ho 
supine:  dlsto,  has  no  perf.  or  supine;  those  with  ^syllabic 
prepositions  retiun  «  in  the  perf.  (e.g.  clrcmnstetl). 

strSpo,  make  a  din      strdpul  strfipltum      strSpSre      str6p- 

Btrideo,  hiss,  screech  strldi  BtridSre      strld-d- 

A  consonantal  form  (e.g.  stridunt,  stridere)  is  found  in  Augus- 
tan poets;  also  Plin.  Epist. 

Btringo,  strip,  graze,  stilnxl  strlctum        strlngfire    (strlg- 

draeiv  tight  (strlng- 

Btruo,  heap  up,  build 

svSUleo,  recommend 

Bvesco,  accustom  one^ 
self 

An  old  form  of  present  indie,  ist  pers.  plur.  Bu5nms  (as  from 
sueo). 

sfLgo,  suck  BTud  suctum  sfUrSre  Btlg- 

sum,  be  see  Ch.  xxvii.  esse  6s- 

Buo,  sotiv,  stitch  sui  Btltom  suere  stl- 

t&ceo,  be  silent  t&cnl  t&cltnm  t&cSre  t&c-6- 

taBdet,  it  <wearieth  tsasuin  est  tsad-S- 

For  perf.  pertsBsum  est  is  more  common.  Tsddesdt,  obt8»« 
descit,  pertsBdescit,  dlstsdet  are  also  used  impersonally. 


Btruzi 

Btructttm 

Btruere 

BtriLgv- 

BYftSl 

8yS.8uxa 

BY&dgre 

BY&d-6- 

sv6vi 

sFStum 

Bvescfire 

Bve- 
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Pres. 
Present.  Perfect  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

tango,  touch  tStlgl  tactuxu  tangftre      tig* 

Attingo,  attlgl,  attactnm,  attlsg&re.    So  the  other  compounds. 
In  Plautus  rarely  tago,  attigo. 

tdgo,  center  text  tectnm  tdgSre 

texnno,  despise  tempsl  temptmu       tenmSr 

tendo,  stretchy  tend    tdtendl  tentnm  tendSre 

In  post- Augustan  writers  sometimes  tSiunim.  Con 
-tensnm  occasionally. 

tfoeo,  bold  tSnoi  tentum(rar^)t6n9re 

Perfect  tetini  is  quoted  from  Pacuvius  and  Acdus. 

Supine  and  cognate  forms  are  little  use<i^,  except 
pounds,  detinfio,  ol»tibieo,  and  rfitineo.  Contentui 
content. 

detlneo,  detlnul,  detentum,  dStlnfire.    So  the  other 

tsrreo^  frighten  terroi  terrltum        terrSre 

tergeo,   ttvipe  tend  tennm  tergSre 

A  consonantal  stem  (e.g.  XatfsXX^  tergnntor)  is  also 
times. 


tfiro,  nib  trlTl  trltiixa 

attdralsse  in  TibulL  (once), 
texo,  nueave  texili  textnm  tezSxo 

tollo,  lift  up^  remove  (sustuli)        (snUatnm)    tollfire 

tCQl  (in  prae- August,  poets  tdtiUl,  in  some  old  inscripi 
latum  (for  tlatnm)  are  the  proper  perf.  and  si 
these  are  taken  by  Wro,  tollo  takes  the  perf.  and 
compound  sostollo. 

The  compounds  have  no  perf.  or  supine. 

tondeo,  shear             tfitondi          tonsum  tondSn 

t6no,  thunder              tOnnl            ^nltum  tOnftre 

intdno  has  part.  intOn&tus  (once  Hon).  The  othe 
follow  tOno. 

torqveo, /WW/,  wAir/ torsi  tortnm  torqvBi 

torreo,  roast  torrui  tostum  torrSre 
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Pres. 

Present. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Infinitive. 

Stem. 

trftho,  drag 

trazl 

traotuni 

trfthfire 

trfth- 

trtxno,  tremble 

tremul 

trdxnfire 

trtm- 

trXbuo,  assign^  grant 

trlbttl 

trlbHtniu 

tilbufire 

tjribH- 

trOdo,  thrujt 

trOsl 

trflniiwi 

trftdfire 

trftd- 

» 

protect 

tfLtum 
tultuxn 

tuerl 

tu-6. 

safe. 

urn  (from  tutor)  is  generally  used  as  perfect;  tUtns  or 
Lugustan)  tuitus  sum  are  rare.  Contueor)  Intneor 
post-Augustan)  conttUtus,  intMtus  sum.  A  present 
em  in  -u  (e.g.  tulxnur,  contuor,  &c.),  is  frequent  in 
igust.  poets  and  Seneca's  tragedies. 

****^^  jtos^        tundfire     tild- 

,  contftdl,  contflsum,  contundfire.  So  pertundo.  Ob- 
retundo  have  both  -tunsum  and  -tCLsum.  Perfect  of 
\  always  retundl. 

tnrsl  turgfire      turg-6- 

quoted  from   Ennius  (once);   obtursl  from  Lucilius 

▼&dgre       y&d- 
LYftsi,  inv&suxn,  lny&d6re.     So  other  compounds. 

ng  vftlul  (YftUtflrus)  vftlSre  t&1-$- 

(oldword)  (v6gr6tus  vegSre  v6g-6- 

adj.) 

vexl  Tectum  veiifire  vSli- 

.  and  genind  also  used  intransitively,  riding, 

tck         yelli  YulBum  TellSre      veil- 

h  in  simple  and  compounds  is  sometimes  foimd  in 
jgustan  writers. 


See  do. 

.    Seeeo. 

▼Snl               yentum 

▼finlre 

v6n-I- 

ed  at                           vSritum 

vferSri 

v6r-e- 

▼ezgere 

verg- 

verrl  (rare)   versum 

▼errSro 

veir- 

Terti             Torsum 

▼ertere 

VMt- 

npounds  generally,  but 

iut  up  (at  an  inn),  dlvertl  (perf.),  diyersum,  diyerti  (inf.). 
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rfivertor,  return^  perf.  reyerti,  reyersum,  reyerti  (inf.),  reyer- 
8U8,  having  returned, 

pr»yertor,  attend  to  firsts  is  entirely  de 
beforehand  <withj  is  very  rare. 

Present  Perfect  Supine. 

r98C0r,  feed  oneself 
Ydto,  forbid  y^tftl  y^tltiim 

Persius  has  a  perfect  yetftyL 

yideo,  see  yftU  ylsum 

yideor,  ylsiun,  yldSrl,  very  common  in  set 

yleo,^//7/V  (twigs,  &c.)  yletum 

part,  yietus  (Ter.  Lucr.,  but  ylfitua,  Hor 


yindo,  bind               ylnal 

yinctmn 

ylnco,  conquer            yld 

yictuni 

ylao,  visit                  yM 

ylyo,  live                  ylxl 

yletum 

uldscor,  avenge  one-- 

ultnm 

selfon^  avenge 

'!^^\  urease            mn 

lUlCvlUXl 

ydlo,  ivill                  ydlul 

So  its  compounds  nOlo,  mftlo;  see  Ch.  x^ 

yolyo,  roll  yolvi  yOlfltuxn 

Sometimes  yolnl  in  Augustan  poets. 


y5nio,  vomit 

yOxuTil 

yftyeo,  vo<iv 

yOyl 

yOtmn 

JiigeOj  push,  jtress 

nisi 

firo,  bum 

nasi 

vstuni 

Comliflro,  comlmsBl,  combustiun,  comb1trtr( 
with  an  older  form  buro,  seen  in  Yxustm 

Other  compounds  (exOro,  Sec)  follow  th 

Utor,    avail   oneself  flsmn 

make  we 
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The  following  verbs  also  have  no  perfect  or  supine. 

erbs: 

sick 

frondeo,  he  in  leaf 

poUeo,  be  powerful 

white 

hSbeo,  be  blunt 

renlddo,  shine 

reedy 

ImXbo^  be  a  3uckl^/ig^ 
have  milk 

Bc&teo,  bubble  forth 

bald 

IXveo,  be  bluish  pale 

Bplendeo,  be  bright 

hoary 

m&ceo,  be  lean 

Bqufileo,  be  rough 

yellow. 

nusreo,  grieve 

t&beo,  waste  away 

rik 

mdceo.  be  mouldy 

llmeo,  be  wet 

?rbs: 

V  blind 

prOrlo,  itch  for 

ineptlo,  be  silly 
desideratives  • 

rave 

BingcQtlo,  sob 

cenatfirlo,    have    an 
appetite 

ck 

emptftrio,  wish  to  buy 
partfirlo,  be  in  labour 

739 
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BOOK   IIP. 

WORD-FORMA  TION 

CHAPTER  I. 

ELEMENTS  OF  WORD-FORM^q 

Words  are  formed  either  directly  from  ro 
words.  The  elements  of  formation  are  four:  rec 
change^  addition  of  suffixes^  combination  oft<wo  or  m 
Two  or  more  of  these  modes  of  formation  may 
in  forming  a  word;  and  especially,  almost  all  wor 
change  the  root  may  have  undergone,  exhibit  son 

i.  Reduplication  is  the  repetition  of  the  root 
express  repeated  action  or  simply  to  give  additior 
root.  In  Latin  there  appear  but  few  instances 
The  following  are  probably  such: 

1.  Reduplication  of  a  closed  syllable: 

1)ar-bax-iiB,  foreign  (from  pdp^aoos) ;  car-cei 
harrier  (for  the  vowel  cf.  §  204.  a);  cln-diL-ni 
KiKivpos) ;  cur-ctQ-io,  a  tweevil  (for  the  change  of  1 
Air-fiir  (m.),  bran;  gur-gtU-lo,  the  <u)indpipe  (ci 
(n.),  marble;  mur-mur  (n.),  a  murmur  (comp.  luif. 
whosoever;  tin-tln-n&re,  to  tinkle  (cf.  §646);  t 
do*ve;  tU-iU-a,  a  screech-owl;  tU-iQ-are,  to  howl^  <w 
vffii').     Similarly  per-per-am  (adv.),  badly  {%  s%(i 

2.  Reduplication  of  an  open  syllable;  or  ra 
consonant,  with  a  vowel  appended: 

bl-bdre,  to  drink;  tit-c&da,  a  grasshopper;  cl-c 
cl-cer  (n.),  chickpease;  cl-oSnia,  a  stork;  d-ctL 
hemlock;  cdcuB  (qvoqvus),  a  cook;  cfi-ctUus,  a  cucki 
cft-ctlmls  (m.),  a  cucumber;  cil-curblta^  a  gourd; 

^  In  this  book  much  use  has  been  made  of  the  1 
Vergleich,  Gram,  (i  861— 1865)  especially  the  secc 
responding  Greek  words  have  been  usually  taken 
above,  p.  1^  n.}. 
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fnamma,  a  breast;  mS-mor,  mindful;  p&-p&yer  (n.),  a  poppy;  p&^pUla 
(diminutive  of  an  assumed  papa),  a  teat;  pl-pire,  to  chirp;  pd-ptUns, 
a  people;  qTl-8qYlll89,  refuse  (comp.  Ko-or/cuX-ftarta,  and  for  the 
CMnission  of  s  §  193) ;  sH-Borrus,  a  tivhispcr  (comp.  (riJptfc  v) ;  tl- 
tUlare,  to  tickle;  tl-tftbSre,  to  stumble. 

For  the  use  of  reduplication  to  form  the  present  stem  of  verbs 
see  §  6a8 ;  and  to  form  iht  perfect  stem,  §  665  sqq. 

iL  Internal  change  is  frequently  found  accompanying  the  addi*-  743 
tion  of  suffixes,  or  composition,  but  is  then  due  mainly  to  the 
consequent  shifting  of  the  accent,  or  to  the  influence  of  neighbour- 
ing consonants.  The  usual  changes  have  been  set  forth  in  Book  I. 
There  appear  to  be  but  few  instances  in  Latin,  in  vsrhich  there  is 
clear  evidence  of  internal  change  being  employed  as  the  main  element 
in  the  formation  of  a  word.  Compare  however,  e.g.  t5ga  with 
tSg-dre;  sM-es  witli  sdd-dre;  fides  with  fiddre;  prdc-us  with  pr6c-» 
art  (§§  2^:^.  I,  234.  5,  &c.);  dflo-ere  with  dilo-  (dux);  dicere  with 
malddlous,  &c.;  vGc-,  nom.  vox,  with  ydcare.  For  the  change  of 
vowel  in  forming  the  perfect  tense  see  §  668. 

But  if,  as  is  probable,  the  primary  form  of  roots  admits  of  short 
vowels  only,  then  all  instances  of  (apparent)  roots  with  long  vowels 
fall  under  this  head  (unless  the  long  vowel  is  a  compensation  for 
omitted  consonants);  e.g.  lux,  pax,  &c.,  sorlbere,  lildere,  &c. 

iii.    Suffixes  are  of  three  kinds :  (i)  Suffixes  of  inflexion,  (a)  stem-  743 
suffixes  (included  \m6sx  inflexions  in  Book  II.),  (3)  derivative  suffixes. 

(i)  Suffixes  of  inflexion  are  those  which  are  employed  to  form 
the  several  cases  and  numbers  of  nouns,  and  the  persons,  moods, 
tenses,  voice,  &c.  of  verbs. 

(a)  Stem^suMxes  are  those  which  form  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  the  several  declensions  of  nouns,  and  the  sever^  conjugations 
(or  classes)  of  verbs.  In  nouns  of  the  first  class  they  are  a,  e,  0; 
in  nouns  of  the  second  class  u,  i  or  e;  in  verbs  a,  n,  e,  JL  A  large 
class  of  nouns,  and  the  most  primitive  verbs,  have  no  stem-suffix. 

The  application  of  the  stem-suffixes  in  Latin  nouns  coincides  to 
a  large  extent  with  the  distinction  of  gender:  in  verbs  it  coincides,  at 
least  as  regards  the  a  and  e  stems,  to  a  noticeable  degree  with  the 
distinction  of  transitive  and  intransitive  action.  The  absence  of 
a  stem-suffix  in  many  nouns  is.  the  result  of  the  shifting  of  the 
accent,  and  consequent  slurring  of  the  end  of  the  word,  the  conso- 
nant stem  being  thus  reduced  by  one  syllable  from  what  was,  or 
would  othenvise  have  been,  their  fiill  form  (with  a  stem-suffix) ; 
e.g.  praoeps  for  pradlplts,  &c.  In  other  nouns  of  the  same  class 
(consonant  stems)  there  appears  to  be  no  clear  ground  for  assuming 
the  previous  existence  of  a  stem-suffix.     (A  similar  Joss  or  weaken- 
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ing  of  the  stem-suflBx  is  held  by  Corssen^  to  have  occurred  in  the 
consonant  verbs,  regis,  regit,  regere,  &c.,  being  properly  divided 
regl-B,  regi-t,  reg6-re,  &c.  for  earlier  raga-Ba,  raga-ta, 

Many  noun-stems  and  many  verb-stems  are  appa 
directly  from  the  root  by  the  addition  of  these  stem 
some  a  reduplication  or  an  internal  change,  especially  < 
occurs  also.  The  formation  of  one  vsrord,  compoui 
from  another  is  often  effected  by  the  substitution  of  tl 
appropriate  to  one  part  of  speech  for  that  appropriate  1 

Words  of  simple  form  which  contain  no  known  de 
are  presumably  formed  in  this  way  directly  from  the  ro 
may  be  collected  from  the  lists  given  in  this  book. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  formation  of 
roots  or  from  ofiier  words  by  the  addition  or  subs! 
other  than  a  stem-suffix.  The  majority  of  verbs  a 
(see  Chap.  x.). 

A.  advdxia,  a  stranger  (advenl-re) ;  convXva,  a  guest 
ftinda,  a  sling  (fOnd-dre);  mOla,  a  mill  (mOl-dre);  8 
(8crib-6re) ;  tdga,  a  cloak  (tfig-fire) ;  trSJia,  a  sledge  (ti 

0.  ahenobarlnis,  bronze-beard  (barba-)^  condus, 
(cond-fire)  j  cOqvus,  a  cook  (cdqv-6re) ;  fldus,  trusty  (fit 
JtUruxn,  a  yoke  (comp.  jii«g6re);  mergus,  a  diver  (merg-^ 
ignorant  (nesci-re);  prttf&gus,  deserting  (pr6ftlg6-re) 
butler  (prOm-Srd) ;  rdgus,  a  funeral  pile  (r6g-6re,  con 
erect)  \  sOnus,  a  sound  (sOn-Sre  and  sdnSxe). 

XS,  &caB,  a  needle  (ftc-,  comp.  &c-u-6re);  cum 
(cnxr-dre) ;  dOmos,  a  house  (comp.  defi-ciVf  to  build,  d&m 

I  (or  E).  atmormis,  abnormal  (norma-) ;  bilingvis 
(lingva);  nflbes,  a  cloud  (nflb-Sre,  to  co'ver,  comp.  W<; 
a  rock  (mmp-fire,  to  break) ;  sSdes,  a  seat  (sfid-Sre) ;  v61i 
(v61i-6re). 

[Without  stem-suffix,  dux,  a  leader  (dftc-  comp.  dH 
an  anvil  (inc^CL-^xe);  o1)ez,  a  bolt  (obicd-re);  plSaix 
(Pfid-).] 

(3)  Derivative  suffixes  are  those  additions  (not  b 
sable  roots)  which  are  interposed  between  the  root  a 
suffix;  or,  when  there  is  no  stem-suffix,  between  the 
suffix  of  inflexion.  If  they  are  themselves  recognisa 
the  formation  of  the  word  oelongs  to  the  sphere  of 

(iv)     Composition  (which  is  treated  of  in  Chapter  > 
Interjections,   some  of  which  are  words,   some  \ 
sounds,  will  be  enumerated  in  the  last  Chapter. 

^  Aussprachet  ii.  50,  foil.  ed.  a. 
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CHAPTER  IL 
DERIVATIVE  SUFFIXES. 

Derivative  suffixes  may  originally  have  been  words,  but  are  745 
now  merely  sounds  or  combinations  of  sounds  which  have  no 
separate  use  or  separate  meaning,  but  modify  the  meaning  of  the 
word  to  which  they  are  suffixed.  The  same  suffix  does  not  usually 
express  precisely  the  same  modifications,  and  different  suffixes  often 
seem  to  have  the  same  effect:  compare  -tilddn,  -tla,  *tat,  &c.  Fre- 
quently indeed  the  use  of  a  suffix  may  have  proceeded  from  a  fan- 
cied  or  imperfectly  apprehended  analogy;  and  the  ending  of  a  word, 
which  is  partly  composed  of  stem-consonants  or  stem-vowels,  and 
partly  of  a  suffix,  has  been  apparently  taken  for  an  entire  suffix,  and 
as  such  applied  to  other  stems.  Compare  montftniu,  §  830,  xnon- 
tuosuB,  §  814.  Sometimes  the  sense  of  the  suffix  has  been  obscured, 
and  a  further  suffix  is  added  to  realize  what  the  former  suffix  once 
expressed;  e.g.  paella  is  diminutive  of  puera,  but  afterwards  sup- 
planted puera  as  the  ordinary  term  for  a  girl,  and  thus  puellula  was 
formed  for  a  little  or  'very  j/oung  girl, 

A  light  vowel,  6,  ft,  6,  more  frequently  I,  is  often  found  between  746 
the  last  consonant  of  the  stem  and  the  suffix.  Its  origin  is  not 
clear.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  be  part  of  the  suffix;  e.g.  -«o  (-Ic) 
in  sdnex,  ptlmex,  &c.;  more  frequently  it  appears  to  be  the  stem- 
suffix  weakened;  e.g.  Candidas  from  oande-  (see  the  words  given  in 
§  816),  altitUdo  from  alto-;  sometimes  it  appears  to  owe  its  birth 
to  analogy  with  other  words;  sometimes  to  a  desire  to  ease  the  pro- 
nunciation, or  avoid  the  destructive  effect  of  contiguous  consonants; 
or  even  to  render  possible  the  use  of  the  word  in  verse.  It  is 
indeed  possible  that  it  may  be  an  expression  of  the  slight  sound 
occasioned  by  opening  the  organs,  in  order  fiilly  to  articulate  the 
final  consonant  (cf.  §  9). 

It  has  most  frequently  been  treated  in  the  following  lists  as  the 
weakened  stem-suffix;  but  its  occurrence  in  words  formed  from 
consonant  stems  is  by  no  means  unusual,  and  seems  to  conflict  with 
this  theory  of  its  origin.  If  these  consonant  stems  are  the  stunted 
remnants  of  forms  which  originally  were  vowel  stems,  this  weak- 
ened vowel  may  be  the  relic  of  the  fuller  form.    (So  in  French  the 
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final  t  of  the  Latin  3rd  pers.  sing,  is  preserved  only  before  a  vowel; 
e.g.  a^t-11,  and  its  meaning  lost  to  the  popular  consciousness).  If 
otherwise,  one  of  the  other  explanations  must  be  resorted  to. 

The  long  vowel,  found  not  uncommonly  in  the  same  part  of  747 
a  derivative,  is  sometimes  part  of  the  suffix;  e.g.  dum-Stum  for 

dum-ec-tnm;  sometimes  due  to  contraction  of  the  st "^ ■'**• 

a  short  initial  vowel  of  the  suffix;  e.^l^  suffix  -In 
the  stems  Roma-,  divo-,  trlliu-,  '^^^'^'SJ^B  ^^^  ^™ 
trlbflniu,  marUitis,  egSnus:  the  sufm^ffii  appende( 
tribn-,  fide-,  dvl-  gives  ancorUls,  tribtUis,  fidSlis,  c! 
times  it  is  due  to  following  a  false  analogy;  e.g.  mont- 
nus,  &c.,  Tirgln-ftllB,  r6g-aiis,  Scc.^ 

In  other  respects  the  ordinary  laws  of  consona 
changes  (given  in  Book  I.)  are  observed. 

In  the  following  lists  many  words,  which  so  far 
ledge  goes  are  primitive,  are  given  along  with  the  deri 
because  of  the  difficulty  and  consequently  arbitrary 
attempt  to  separate  them,  partly  because,  as  was  sj 
ending  of  a  primitive  word  appears  sometimes  to  hi 
posed  to  be  a  suffix,  and  consequently  to  have  beer 
suffix  in  the  formation  of  other  words.  The  word- 
fore,  under  which  the  Latin  words  are  here  arrai 
liccessarily,  though  they  are  usually  (except  as  regard 
vowel,  cf.  §  747),  suffixes. 

These  suffixes  are  sometimes  simple,  i.  e.  conasti 
vowel,  or  a  single  consonant  with  a  vowel ;  sometim 
i.e.  consisting  of  two  consonants  with  one  or  two  v< 
pound  suffixes  are  usually  the  result  of  adding  a  sui 
which  is  itself  a  derivative;  but  sometimes  the  suffix, 
nally  compound,  has  come  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a 
e.g.  -unctUo:  sometimes  it  may  be  really  a  word  whi 
to  be  used  separately,  and  only  appears  now  to  be 
-ginta,  §  794,  and  perhaps  -gno,  >mOnlo,  -cXnlo,  &c. 

The  primary  arrangement  of  noun-endings  is  ace 
consonant  or  vowel  which  immediately  precedes  eit 
suffix,  br,  in  consonant  nouns,  the  suffix  of  inflexions, 
to  this,  first  come  all  word-endings  which  have  the 
nouns  of  the  first  class  (0  being  used,  for  conven 
inclusive  of  a) ;  secondly,  word-endings  of  the  secon 
simplest  endings,  among  which  are  those  beginnii 
vowels,  are  put  first;  then  such  compound  endings  as 

1  Key,  LaU  Gr,  §§  227.  232. 
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nant  before  the  same  short  vowel;  then  simple  endings  with  long 
vowels;  lastly,  compound  endings  with  the  same  long  vowel.  The 
order  of  the  consonants  and  vowels  is  the  same  as  in  Books  I,  and  II.: 
the  order  of  the  words  is  alphabetical. 

The  lists  are  intended  to  be  fairly  complete,  except  in  those 
classes  of  derivatives  which  contain  too  numerous  instances  to  be 
conveniently  or  usefully  SJ|^  Of  these  a  full  and  typical  selection 
is  given.  But  the  lists  d^^^v  as  a  rule,  though  they  do  sometimes, 
contain,  ^^ 

(i)     Words  found  only  in  writers  later  than  Suetonius. 

{^)  Words  only  quoted  by  Nonius  or  Festus,  or  other  gram- 
marians, and  some  others  of  early  or  rare  use. 

(3)  Words  (especially  technical  or  scientific  words),  found 
only  and  seldom  in  Cato,  Varro,  Vitruvius,  Celsus,  Pliny  the  elder. 
Columella,  Petronius.    Many  such  are  however  given. 

(4)  Compounds  with  prepoations,  if  the  simple  form  is  also 
found.         ^ 

(5)  Words  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 


^  CHAPTER   III. 

LABIAL  NOUN-STEMS, 
i.     Stems  ending  In  -po,  -pi,  -p. 

-po      I.     Adjectives:  crlspus,  curling;  Uppiu,  blear-eyed;  obsttptus,  750 
hent, 

a.    Substantives : 

{d)  Masculine :  capiu,  a  capon;  dppns,  a  post  or  upright  block; 
Itlpus,^  <ix)olf  (comp.  XuKor,  §  66);  napus,  a  turnip;  pfLpos,  a  boy; 
mmpos  (Varr.),  a  vine  branch;  sc&pus,  a  stem  (comp.  scOpss,  sdplo, 
a-KrjTr-Tpov)'^  Bdrpus,  a  rush;  scrdpiu,  a  rough  stone  (scrftpulns  more 
common);  stloppus,  a  slap;  Btruppns,  a  cord  (from  trrp6(l^osT)\ 
verpiu,  a  circumcised  man, 

pOpa,  a  sacrificing  priest  (i.e.  cOqva,  cf,  §  118);  Agrlppa. 

(J))  Feminine:  al&pa,  a  slap;  c5pa,  a  barmaid  (comp.  canpo, 
KaTn\koi)\  culpa,  a  fault;  cdpa,  a  tub;  lappa,  a  bur;  mappa  fa  Punic 
word  according  to  Quint.),  a  napkin;  nSpa,  a  scorpion  (African 
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word?);  pulpa,  fleshy  substance;  pflpa,  a  girl;  rlpa,  a  stream  bank; 
8c5p89  (pl.)i  tfivigs  (see  scapus) ;  s&pa,  must  boiled  down  to  a  third 
(comp.  ottos)  ;  stuppa,  tow  (comp.  ^mmnCiov) ;  talpa  (rarely  m.), 
a  mole;  vappa,  flat  wine  (comp.  v&p-m:,  y&p-Idus' 
(comp.  <r<^)7^). 

(r)     Neuter:   gaus&pum,  a  frie%e  cloth  (cf.  ^ 
stroking  (only  found  in  ace.  and  abl.) ;  rapuxu,  a  ti 

-pho  lympha,  water  (comp.  vvficfirf), 

-pi  ftpia  (f.),  a  bee  (comp.  efims^  a  gnat] 

onion;  cSpis,  plentiful  (com,  6p-;  comp 
(f.),  a  shifs  stern;  xHpes  (f.),  a  rock  (i 
(f.),  a  hedge  (comp.  ot;ic6s,  §  66) ;  stli 
turpis,yb«/;  Yolpes  (f.),  a  fox  (comp.  a] 

-p  &dep8  (m.  f.),  fat  (comp.  aX€i(l)a^  ointmi 

daps  (f.),  a  banquet  (comp.  bairrciv  to 

heimtov) ;  opa  (f.),  help  (comp.  a(t>'€vos) ;  sttpa,  a  , 


Compound  stem-ending:  only  piilo,  §  860. 


ii.     Stems  ending  in  -bo,  -bl,  -b, 

-bo  I.  Adjectives:  Acer-bus,  unripe^  bitter  (co 
&c.);  albus,  white;  balbus,  lisping; 
(comp.  icvTT-reti/);  orbus,  bereft  (comp. 
bus,  honest;  silper-bns,  haughty  (stlper). 

^.    Substantives: 

{a)  Masculine:  barbus,  a  barbel;  bolbus,  c 
clbus,  food;  cOlumbus  (also  colomba,  f.),  a  pigeon 
Umbus,  a  border  or  fringe;  lumbus,  a  loin;  mor-biu 
nimbus,  a  rain-cloud  (comp.  v€<j}'os,  nilbes);  rt 
tfibus,  a  pipe. 

Galba  (see  Suet.  Galb.  3 ;  some  compare  Gen 
scrib-a,  a  clerk  (scrlb-dre,  §  744). 

(b)  Feminine:  barba,  a  beard;  fftba,  a  bean;  glSl 
herba,  grass  (comp.  ferre,  (hopfiri,  (hepcivy  and  §  13^ 
obba,  a  beaker;  teba,  a  hill  (old  Saoine  word) ;  a 
tree;  ttlba,  a  trumpet  (comp.  tftbus);  turba,  < 
tur-ma). 

(f)  Neuter:  Ubum,  a  cake;  plumbum,  lead  (c 
sSbum,  fat;  sorbum,  a  service^berry ;  t&bum,  corr 
bum,  a  word  (comp,  ff/j-,  tpeiv,  §  91). 
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-M  corbls  (m*  f.),  m  basket;  Iftbes  (f.),  a  spot  (comp.  Xo^iy,  752 

outrage)'^  nflbes  (f.^),  a  cloud  (comp.  nfibtQa,  ve<l>-^s); 
orbls  (m.),  a  round;  p&ltmibes  (m.  f.),  a  dove  (comp.  cdlumbus 
and  §  66) ;  plelbs  (f.),  the  common  people  (comp.  pl§-xiuB,  pd-piU-us, 
wXiy-^vy,  &c.) ;  pfLbes  (f.),  hair  of  commencing  manhood;  wXPoiA-  (f.J, 
sa<wdust  (scftb-6re);  scrdbis  (m.  f.),  a  ditch;  tabes  (f.  §  411;, 
decaying  matter  (comp.  ttj-kciv)  ;  urbs  (f.),  a  city  (ccMnp.  orbis). 

-b  cselebB  (adj.),  unmarried. 


Compound  stem-endings:  -bundo,  §  818;  -bQlo,  -bHi,  -tiblll, 
(  861,  875,  876;  -bfiro,  -WW,  §§  886,  901;  -brio,  §  941. 


ill.     Stems  ending  in  -mo,  -ml,  -m. 

-mo  I.    Adjectives: 

al-mii8,  nourishing^  kind  (&l-£re);  tbcmus^  frm;  limiis, 
sidetivays,  e.g.  Umls  ociills,  out  of  the  comers  of  the  eyes  (for  Uc-mus: 
comp.  obllqvTis) ;  Opimus,  fat,  rich;  simiu,  Jlat-nosed;  p&trimus, 
having  father  living  (patr-);  matxlmus,  having  mother  living 
(matr-). 

bImuB,  tfwo  years  old;  trimus,  qnadrimus  are  probably  com- 
pounds of  Mm-,  which  appears  uncontracted  in  blem-p-s. 

a.    Substantives: 

(a)  Masculine:  ftnl-mus,  soul  (comp.  av€ixos)'t  ar-mus,  a 
shoulder  joint  (ap-,  dpapicTKeiv)  ]  cftlft-mus,  a  reed  (probably  from 
icaXaftos);  culmuB,  a  stalky  haulm;  dUmiis,  a  thicket  (for  dus-mns; 
comp.  d(w-vs)y  flmus,  dung;  fa-mus,  smoke  (cf.  §  99.  6);  grOmus, 
a  heap  (of  dirt,  &c.);  Mmus,  a  hook;  ll-mus,  slime  (for  lit-mus; 
comp.  U-n-fire);  mlmus,  an  imitator  (from  filfioi^}]  nummus,  a 
coin  (comp.  vofios) ;  r&cemus,  a  bunch  of  berries  (comp.  pay-^  pa^) ; 
rft-mus,  a  branch  (for  rad-mus?  comp.  r&d-lz,  pablvos)\  rS-mua, 
an  oar  (comp.  iperpov,  §  193);  RSmus;  Bcalmus,  a  thole*  is  bor- 
rowed from  (TicaXjLto?. 

(ii)  Feminine:  dO-mus,  a  house  (comp.  Sep.-cii/,  dOmi-xniB); 
htimas,  the  ground  (comp.  xa/*"0  >  P^^ii8>  ^  fruit-tree;  ulmos,  an 
elm. 

&nima,  breath  (see  animus) ;  brCL-ma,  ivinter  solstice  (for  brfiTi- 
ma,  sc.  dies);  cdma,  hair  of  head  (borrowed  from  Kopr\)\  damma,  a 
hind;  fSi-ma.,fame  (fa-rl);  flam-ma, /^w^  (for  flag-ma;  comp.  flag- 
rare) ;  forma,  shape;  gem-ma,  a  bud  (for  gen-ma;  comp.  gfin-Itfls) ; 
gluma,  a  husk  (glilb-6re);  grO-ma,  a  surveyor's  rod  (from  yvdfxayv); 
lacrl-ma,  a  tear  (comp.  daKpv-)]  Ul-ma,  a  slough  (for  lac-ma;  comp. 
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l&cns);  U-ma,  a  file;  wiamma,  a  teat;  nor- ma,  a  standard  (perliaps 
from  To/capt/xi;) ;  pal-ma,  the  palm  oflxind  (comp.  TroXa/Ltij);  par-ma, 
a  light  shield;  pltlma,  a  feather;  rima,  a  chink  (comp.  ric-tus^ ; 
RO-ma,  stream-city\  (comp.  ru-o,  riv-us,  pA\ui'.  so  Cors.,  Curt.); 
rOma,  a  breast;  vsl^-roK,  foam  (spu-ere) ;  squftma,  a  scale  of  a  fish, 
&c.;  stroma,  a  tumour;  tama  (Lucil.),  a  snivelling  in  the  leg 
(tfimSre?);  tr&-mia,  a  <iveb;  tur-ma,  a  troop  (comp.  tur-tia);  victl- 
ma,  a  victim  (victo-). 

(c)  Neuter:  arma  (pi.),  arms  (ap^,  see  above) ; 
fruit;  yOlema  or  volama  (pi.),  a  kind  of  pears. 

Jtano  or  -Imo.     On  the  vowel  preceding  m  see  §  22 
be  that  this  vowel  belongs  to  the  stem,  1 

(a)  Superlatives:  extrd-mus,  outmost  (for  ezl 
inmost,  at  the  bottom  (for  In-Imus) ;  inf-Imus,  lowe 
mlxL-Imns,  least  (comp.  mln-5s-) ;  plfLr-Imus  (old  i 
most  (for  plo-iSs-imus,  plfLr-imus;  with  plo-  comp. 
ifk€'iav)\  postrS-mus,  hindmost,  last  (for  postera-I 
esp.  last  born,  usually,  one  born  after  his  father'' s 
the  t  may  be  part  of  the  suffix;  cf.  §  535);  pri-m 
for  prl-08-imu8;  comp.  prior,  pris-tinus,  and  §  i^ 
from  prl-,  a  locative  form  seen  in  pri-dle;  or  for 
TTpoTfpor,  TTpoJToy);  prox-Imns,  nearest  (pr6que  f 
namque  ana  nempe,  §  517);  sum-mus,  upmost  (fox 
sub,  sup-er);  snprS-mus,  highest  (for  supra-Imus). 
ipslmus,  Ipslma  for  master,  mistress  (Ipso-).  So 
mmn  (dofivnmost),  at  length  (de). 

(Ji)  Ordinal  numbers:  ddclmns,  tenth  (for  dec 
mus,  seventh  (for  septim-Imus) ;  qudt-umus,  hof^ 
formed  by  Plautus  in  imitation  of  septlmus) ;  nO-i 
nOvimlmiis,  contracted  ii6miu,  by  assimilation  of  n 

-Iss-I&mo  or  -las-Imo,  for  -iCs-mno;  i.e.  tlmo,  suffixi 
the  comparative.  For  the  omission  or  j 
5  see  §§  ai4,  242.  For  the  formation  of  the  cc 
The  double  s  is  due  partly  to  the  desire  to  indicate 
syllable  (which  moreover  is  accented),  partly  per 
the  sound  of  s  sharp,  instead  of  s  flat  or  eventuj 
191.  5.  6).  For  the  ordinary  explanation  see  the  P 
alt-iSB-ftmos,  highest  (alto-,  altiOs-) ;  antlqy-lBS-] 
(antiqyo-,  antiqTlSs-) ;  aadftc-lBS-ImuB,  boldest  (au( 
I>$n6-flcent-iss-lmii8,  most  benevolent  (1)e]iefloo-,  be 
from  a  participial  form) ;  dlgn-lss-Imus,  worthiest  (< 
dtlr-lBS-Imus,  hardest  (dflro-,  duriSs-) ;  fSUc-iBBimus 
fencids-);  fertll-lss-imus,  most  fertile  (fertlll-,  ferti] 
mus,  thriftiest  (frtkgSllGs-,  as  if  from  firugails,  for  wh 
is  used);  imbSciU-iss-imus,  cweakest  (imbScillo-  an 
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bScillids-) ;  ips-lBSumus  (Plaut.),  the  very  man  (Ipso-) ;  maz-Imus, 
greatest  (for  xnags-imns  from  mairls  for  magiOs-);  Oc-lss-lmus, 
s^uifieit  (6cl6fl-,  comp.  ©iciir);  neqv-iss-Imus,  absolutely  good  far 
nothing  (neqviOB-  from  n^qyam);  p6nIt-ls8-InniB,  most  innuard  (pdnl- 
tus,  adv.  but  cf.  PI.  Asin,  4a);  s§ver-iss-inms,  strictest  (sBvSrS-, 
ieverl5s-);  ▼erWrabH-lsaiimis  (Plaut.),  most  thrashahle  (verl)era- 
bm-) ;  and  many  others.     See  Appendix  G. 

rlfiino  C  '^^^^  suffixes  are  formed  in  the  case  of  a  few  superla-  756 
"^  '  tives,  where  the  final  consonant  of  the  simple  adjective 
is  1  or  r.  Probably  they  are  the  result  of  a  strong  contraction, 
caused  by  the  desire  to  avoid  s  following  1  or  r  (cf.  §  193.  5.  r). 
The  double  1  or  r  may  be  the  result  of  assimilation  (§  176.  5),  or 
evidence  of  the  length  of  the  syllable  (see  last  section).  Possibly 
the  apparent  analogy  of  altus,  altissimus,  &c.  may  nave  led  to 
acer,  acerrimus,  &c. 

f&eill-liniis,  easiest  (f&clll-,  fiEudllds-).  So  also  dlffldl-Umas; 
gr&cU-Umus,  thinnest  (gr&cUi-);  hUmil-Umus,  lo<ivliest  (httmUI-); 
8imil-llmii8,  likest  (slmUl-)  and  disslmmimus. 

acer-rlmufl,  sharpest  (acri-,  acrlds-  for  &c6rl08-);  asper-rlmus, 
roughest  (aspfiro-,  aspfirlOs-);  c61er-rlmns,  quickest  (c616rlr,  cfilfirlOs-); 
crSber-rlmus,  most  crowded  (crebro-,  crebrl6s-for  creberlGs-);  dSter- 
rimuB,  nvorst  (aeteriOs-,  no  positive);  BaiUber-rlmus,  most  healthful 
(aalubrl-,  aalubrlOs-) ;  veter-rlmus,  oldest  (veterlOa-  from  vfittifl-).  So 
also  xnftturrimuB  (oftener  maturissimus),  mlser-rimuB,  pulcer-rimus, 
tSnerrlmiu,  tssterriiniis,  v&ferrlmus,  and  the  adverb  nliper-rlme,  all 
from  0  stems;  pauperrlmus,  fLberrlmus,  from  consonant  stems. 

tital^l      (^)     »<!*l-t^in"i8  (comp.  aadltuuB,  §  99a,  and  Varr.  R.  R.  757 
-irimo  \       ^   ^.  Q^ij   j^   j^^   ^  sacristan  (»di-);  flnl-timuB,  on  the 
borders  (Hni-);  ISg-l-tinnis,  lawful  (16g-);  mftrl-tiinuB,  fy 
the  sea  (mftri-). 

(b)    Superlatives: 

d-tlnms,  nearest  here  (cl-s;  comp.  ob-8,  nl-s);  dex-tlmtui,  on  the 
extreme  right  (comp.  dex-ter,  Sc^ta,  dc^frepo^;) ;  ex-tlmuB,  outmost 
(ex);  in-tlmu8,  inmost  (hi);  op-timus,  best  (lit.  overmostj  upmost} 
ob-a;  comp.  M);  pes-simua,  worst  (lit.  boitom^most}  p6d-;  or 
from  the  stem  of  pessum?);  alnia-tinms,  on  the  extreme  left  (only 
with  auapldiim;  comp,  ainis-ter);  ul-ttmua, /«r//)«f j/,  last  (ul-a). 

aolllatimiim,  only  found  with  trlpudlum,  is  by  some  translated 
perfect y  and  derived  from  aoUua  (Oscan  for  totua),  i.e.  aOlua. 

{e)  Ordinal  numbers  from  aoth  to  90th  inclusive.  The  initial 
t  of  the  suffix  forms  with  the  final  t  of  the  stem  of  the  cardinal  aa, 
of  which  one  8  was  omitted;  and  in  post- Augustan  times  the  pre* 
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ceding  21  was  omitted  (see  §  168).  Both  the  c  and  e  of  the  ordinal 
are  earlier  sounds  than  the  gr  and  i  of  the  cardinal.  (Gf.  §§  104, 234). 
vicens-timiis,  vlcSsImus,  vigeslmus  (all  found),  tiventieth  (for 
i^cenH-ttiiuns;  comp.  ylginti,  vides,  and  §  28.  2);  trlcens-umus, 
&c.  thirtieth  (tilginta);  quadrages-imus, /0r//>/i&  (quadrSginlfi).  So 
also  QVinqva^simus,  sexfig6simii8,  septuagesimus,  oct5gesImii8, 
nGnftgSsimus,  and  perhaps  centes-lmus, />««^rd'^/^,  for  —«♦""'+»«•"- 
centuntimuB,  cententimus  (comp.  e.  g.  regendum  for 

-68-tbno  Ordinai  numbers  from  aooth  upwards  t< 
sive.  The  first  part  of  this  suffix  is  due 
notion  that  in  the  lower  numbers  6s  was  part  of  the  s 
(as  it  really  was)  the  representative  of  the  last  part ' 
It  is  possible  that  centesimus,  which  no  doubt  formec 
pattern  fcM:  the  higher  numbers,  may  itself  be  a  prodi 
analogy. 

ducent-Ss-lmas,  tivo  hundredth  (ducenti-);  trec< 
hundredth  (trecentl) ;  Qvadrlngent-esiniiu,  four  hund 
gent!).  So  also  QVinqvftgesimiis,  sezcentesimus,  se] 
octingenteBlmiu,  nongentSsimiu,  miU-SsImiis,  thou 
and  (in  Lucr.)  multSsimus,  many-th  (molto-). 
-ml  Omes,  hunger  (cf.  §  99),     Comp.  also  c 

niiniB,  vermis,  &c.  §  41a. 
-m  hlemps,  winter  (cf.  §  134,  and  for  the  p  § 


Compound  stem-endings:  -mento,  -met,  §§  79 
-men,  §§  8a5,  850;  -mnlo,  §  934;  -mOnlo,  §  935. 


iv.     Stems  ending  in  -vo,  -uo,  -vt 

-vo  is  found  after  vowels,  or  1  or  r;  -no  after  0 
(p,  b;  c,  g;  t,  d,  n;  also  tr). 

-TO  I.     Adjectives: 

arvns  (rare),  ploughed  (see  arvum,  §  761  c 
(comp.  caelum,  koiXos);  calvus,  bald;  cur-vus,  cur* 
cus,  icvp-roff,  #cvX-Xoff);  flftvus,  golden  in  colour; 
(comp.  fiilgere);  furvus,  broivn^  dusky  (comp.  t 
gUvus,  dun  (comp.  helvus);  gnavus.  knowing  (com 
Bcfire) ;  helvus,  yellow  (comp.  -xko-rj,  ^(a-pos) ;  Isbv 
(comp.  Xcuoff);  nOvus,  new  (comp.  j/eot);  parvus 
par-cus,  TTaCpor);  pr&vus,  wrong;  pri-vus,  single^ 
standing  forward;  comp.  pri-mus,  §  754);  prdtei 
ravus,  grayy  hoarse;  ssevus,  raging;  salvus,  safe  (coi 
s51U3) ;  scsBVUS,  on  the  left  hand  (comp.  a-Kaioi) ;  tor 
QvSre?);  vivus,  living  (cf.  §  129  c),     , 
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a.    Substantives: 

(a)  Masculine :  ftcervus,  a  heap;  alvos  (m.  f.  §  336),  the  belly; 
&va8,  a  grandfather ;  cervus  (homed;  hence),  a  stag  (comp.  icepaor) ; 
clftvus,  a  nail,  helm;  stripe  on  dress  (comp.  clavls,  §  765);  cUvus,  a 
slope  (comp.  In-tiU-nare,  itXtVo));  corvus,  a  raven  (comp.  comix, 
Kopa^)'^  dlvus  (diva,  also  deus,  dea,  and  (Lucr.  4.  211)  sub  dill), 
a  god^  goddess;  f&vus,  a  honeycomb  cell;  milvos  (§  76a.  a  «);  nseviis, 
a  mole  on  the  body,  a  birthmark  (gi-gen-o,  comp.  gnalvos) ;  nervns, 
a  sinetw,  a  cord  ^comp.  veitpov) ;  ilvus,  a  stream  (comp.  peiv,  fiit. 
p€vcr€iv)',  servus  (also  adj.  and  serva,  f.),  a  slave  (86r6re,yoi«). 

Nerva,  a  family  name. 

(b)  Feminine:  calva^  a  skull,  or  bald  head;  c&terva,  a  crowd; 
dftvav  a  club;  gingiva,  the  gum  of  the  teeth;  larva  (§  76a.  a 3); 
SQnerva  (old  Menerva) ;  malva,  the  mallow  (comp.  fidkaxn,  Hesiod) ; 
Wiva  (also  dlea),  olive  (comp.  Tkaios) ;  silva,  a  wood  (comp.  v\rj) ; 
stlva,  a  plough  handle;  valva,  a  folding-door;  ulva,  sedge;  volva,  the 
womb;  Hva,  a  grape, 

(c)  Neuter:  BdYvask,an  age  (comp.  atoJi/,  §91);  arviim,  afeld 
(comp.  arvus,  §  761,  &r-&re,  dpoo),  plough) -^  ervum,  bitter  vetch 
(comp.  opofios)]  Svum,  an  egg  (comp.  <o6v,  §  91);  urvum,  a  plough- 
tail  (comp.  curvuB  and  §  lai.  3). 

-uo  I.     Adjectives:  7<« 

(a)  from  verb  stems:  amblg-uus,  on  both  sides,  ambiguous 
(amb-Ig:-dre) ;  assld-wis,  r0»J/^7;7/ (adsid-Sre);  cssd-nus  (of  a  wood), 
for  cutting  (csad-dre);  congru-us,  suitable  (congru-fire) ;  contlg-uus, 
touching  (conting-ere) ;  contln-uns,  continuous  (contIn6re) ;  d6cld-uii8, 
foilling  (ddcld-dre) ;  dlvld-uns,  parted  (divid-6re) ;  wdg-uus,  small, 
on^,  precise  (erig-6re^;  ing&i-uus, /r^'^-^rw  (ingign-Sre);  Inndc-uus, 
harmless  (in,  n5c-6re) ;  mUt-uus,  by  way  of  change  (in1it&-Te) ;  oc- 
<M-xm.B,  falling :  hence,  from  the  sun,  western  (occId-6re);  pasc-nus, 
(of  l2aid)  for  grazing  (pasc-6re);  perp6t-uus,  uninterrupted  (perp$t- 
ere);  prsdcip-uus,  taken  in  front,  i.e.  chief  (pr»clp-6re);  prOdd-nus 
(post- Aug.),  falling  forward  (pr6cld-6re) ;  promlsc-nus  (also  pro- 
miscos),  mixed  (promiscSre) ;  relic-uus  (also  rellcus,  §  160.  7),  lefi 
behind,  remaining  (relinqv-$re) ;  rdsld-uus,  sunk  to  the  bottom  like 
dregs,  left  unused  (resld-ere) ;  rig-uus,  irrig-mis,  irrigated  (rlgft^re) ; 
sucdtd-uus  (not  prac- Aug.),  sinking  (succld-dre) ;  v&c-nus  (§  94.  a), 
empty  (vftcft-re) ;  and  others. 

(3)  from  substantives,  or  of  obscure  origin :  axiiL-ims,ybr  a  year 
(anno-) ;  ard-uus,  lofty  (comp.  6p6^i) ;  cem-uns,  headlong  (comp. 
Kpav-lov);  l&tuua,  foolish;  menstr-uus,  monthly  (mens-tr-1-  from 
mens-;  cf.  §  904);  mort-nus,  dead  (mortl-);  stren-uus,  active;  buub, 
his  own;  tnus,  your;  vld-nus,  widowed  (comp.  dl-vld-£re;  Germ. 
wittivey  Engl.  <vuidow). 
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2.    Substantives: 

(a)  Masculine:    carduos,  a  thistle;  lituns,  cm  augur* s  crook; 
mllnnB  (§  94.  a),  a  kite;  patr-nus,  a  father's  brother  (patr-). 

(b)  Feminine:  b61na,  a  beast;  Jfin-na,  a  gate  (Jano-);  Uma 
(§  94.  a),  a  ghost,  a  mask;  noct-na,  cm 

statue  (st&tn-);  troa,  a  spoon, 

{c)    Neuter:  febroa  (^\^, purgatinyes  (1 

-I-vo  (For   some  words  where  the 

see  §761). 

I.     Adjectives: 

8d8t-iyu8,  of  summer  (sestn-,  heat) ;  ad 
(adopta-re);  cftd-lvus  (Plin.),  falling  (cftd 
structive  (liLtem6c-&-re) ;  laso-iyus,  playful; 
but  ndcuus,  Ov.),  hurtful  (nOcSre) ;  r6oId-i 
rSdlTlvuB,  a  builder's  term  for  old  materia, 
ing  (sSmentl-) ;  subslc-lvns,  cut  off,  sfare 
Ivus,  seasonable  (tempos-;  either  the  t  is  di 
»8tlyu8,  or  the  word  may  be  ^ortened  for  1 
(or  yftc-lYus),  early  form  for  v&cuus  (v&cft-] 

a.  Substantives:  GrftdXyiis  (once  Gr&dj 
s&l-iva,  spittle  (sal,  salt). 

-t-Ivo  i.e.  -Ivo,  appended  to  the  stem 
(Only  passlYus  exhibits  the  a,  an 
Appuleius). 

I.     Adjectives: 

(a)  General:  ac-t-ivns,  active,  prcuii 
adoptive  (comp.  adoptftre,  frequentative  in 
tured  (cap6-re);  coUec-tiyus  (post-Aug.) 
condl-Uvus,  stored  (cond-fire);  fes-tivus, 
fttgl-t-lvii8,  run-anvay  (fUgfi-re);  far-t-ivns 
insl-t-ivus,  grafted  (insdrdre) ;  Instaurft-t-ii 
stanrftre);  Iflcrft-t-lYus,  counted  as  gain  (lu€ 
self-grown  (na-so-i-);  pr89rdg&-t-iyu8,  f 
s&-t-ivu8,  for  sowing  (sfi-rfire) ;  8t&-t-ii 
sec-t-lYus  (Col.,  Plin.),  split  (secare);  su 
(BUb-dere) ;  yO-t-iyns,  vowed  (v6-vere) ;  an 

(b)  Technical  terms  in  rhetoric,  grant 
explanatory  (def  Inlre) ;  demonstrft-tiyns,  ex 
hortft-tlvns,  hortatory  (bortft-rl);  landA-tivi 
r&tiddnSrtlyiui,  of  reasoning  (rfttlGcInfirrl) ;  1 
(tnuud&to-) ;  and  others.    Similarly  in  gr 
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aU&tiviui,  accusfttiyiui,  gdnStlyiis,  d&tiviui,  ndmln&tlyiui,  possessi- 
YU8,  rfil&tlyiis;  and  others  in  later  writers. 

a.     Substantives:  dfinatlyuin  (post-Aug.),  a  largess  (ddnft-re). 

-vl  ftvlB  (f.),   a  bird;  brfivls,  short  icovK^,  Ppax^s,  §  ia9V,  7^5 

oivls  ^m.),  a  citizen  (comp.  qTi-es,  #cft-/Liai,  Curt.); 
clftvls  ({.'),  a  key  (comp.  dauddre,  #cXe/y,  kXtjis)  ;  grf-vls,  heavy  (comp. 
/3apvf,  as  glans  with  jSoXai/oy);  16vl8,  light  (comp.  tKaxvs,  §  129); 
nftvls  (f.),  a  ship  (comp.  vavs);  niv-  (nom.  nix.,  f.;  cf.  §  129.  2  c); 
snow  (comp.  w</)-€ror);  pelvis  ^f.),  a  basin;  r&yls  (f.),  hoarseness 
(comp.  ran-cus) ;  sva-vls,  sweet  (comp.  svftd-us,  i^b-vs) ;  t&ivls,  thin 
(comp.  ten-d6re,  tfin-er,  ravaoi). 

-ul  grufl  (f.),  a  crane  (comp.  yipavoi) ;  lues  (f.),  pestilence 

(comp.  Xot/moff) ;  strues  (f.),  a  heap  (comp.  etru-ere,  ster- 
nfire);  sua  (m.  f.),  a  pig  (comp,  vs). 


V.     Stems  ending  in  -to, 
ofCB^  a  morsel;  rlUtis,  red;  scrOfa,  a  sow;  tOfus,  ttjfa  stone,  766 


CHAPTER   IV. 

GUTTURAL  NOUN-STEMS. 

i.    Stems  ending^  in  -co,  -qvo;  -cu,  -cl,  -<i^l;  -c,  -qv. 
I.     Stems  ending  in  -co,  -qvo. 
-co  I.    Adjectives: 

SBqvus,  level;  avermncns,  averting;  csscus,  blind;  cascus^  767 
old;  cdruBCUB,  flashing;  Ilaccus,  flabby;  fUscus,  dark  coloured;  lus- 
oufl,  one-eyed;  mancus,  maimed;  parous,  thrifty;  paucus,^^  (comp. 
7rat)-pof ) ;  Plancus  (piano-  ?) ;  prlscus,  ancient  (prius) ;  rauciu  (for 
r&vicus),  hoarse  (rftvl-) ;  rCcIprdcus,  backwards  and  forwards  (rfi- 
co,  prO-co,  derivatives  of  re  and  pro;  Key,  Essays,  p.  74  sq.);  siccus, 

^  On  suffixes  with  -c  see  Key,  Philoi.  Soc,  Trans,  for  1856, 
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dry  (for  sltl-cus  from  sltia,  thirst})-^  spurcna,  dirty;  truncuB,  lopped; 
vesciui,  small , 

a.    Substantives: 

(a)  Masculine:  ftbicus,  a  board  (comp.  afia^) ;  arcus  (arqvus), 
a  bow  (see  §  395);  circus,  a  ring  (icptjcoy);  cOcus  (coqvus),  a  cook; 

ecus  (eqvus),  a  hone  (comp.  tTnror,  §  n8);  llscus,  a  bast-^'  " 

a  flock  of  njoool;  f5cus,  a  hearth;  filcus  (i),  seaweed  (c( 
Hom.);  (a)  a  drone;  hlrcus,  a  goat;  Jdcus,  a  joke; 
bulrush;  jiiveii-cus,  a  bullock  (Jiiv6n-);  l&cus,  apool(ct  §| 

lOcus,  a  place;  Iflcus,  a  grove;  maccus,  a  clown  (comp. 
moan);  Marcus,  hammer  1  a  Roman  praenomen;  milcus, 
mun^fire);  picus,  a  woodpecker;  porcus,  a  pig;  prdci 
(comp.  pr6ca-rl);  saccus,  a  bag  (comp.  oraicKOff);  soccu 
sHcuS)  juice  (comp.  otto^^  §  107) ;  sulcus,  a  furrow  (o 
eXiccii/);  tmncus,  a  lopt  stem  (see  above);  vicus,  a  st 
oiKos) ;  voplBCUS  (see  Plin.  7.  10,  §  8). 

Roman  family  names:  Murcus;  Casca  (comp.  cascu 
ndca  (sSnfic-,  old) ;  Tucca. 

(b)  Feminine:  ficus,  a  fig-tree;  ruscus  (or  ruscum,  n 
broom, 

&qva,  water;  area,  a  chest  (comp.  arcSre,  apKctv) ;  bac 
braccsQ  (pi.),  breeches;  bucca,  a  cheek;  esca,  food  (6d-, 
to  eat);  furca,  a  fork;  Jtlvenca,  a  heifer  (see  above); 
wild  vine;  m&risca,  a  kind  of  fig;  xnica,  a  grain;  moll 
nut  (molll-);  musca,  a  fly  (comp.  fxvla  for  fivaia^,);  ore 
a  tun;  Parc89  (pl.)j  Fates  (from  par-ti-,  the  apportion 
fioipai,  neposi  or  eulogistic  nrom  parc-€re,  to  spare});  p 
furrow;  (2)  a  farrow^  i.  e.  a  sow  (cf.  Key,  Essays,  p.  < 
an  acid  drink;  ilea,  a  woman's  veil;  sica,  a  dagger;  spic 
corn;  trica  (pi.),  trifles;  vacca,  a  cow, 

(c)  Neuter:    moUuscum,   a  fungus  (moUi-);  nan( 
trifle  (?);  tesca  (tesqva,  pi.),  waste  places;  viscum,  mistl 

l^Oi). 

1-co  i.e.  (usually)  -co,  suffixed  to  vowel  stems. 

I.  Adjectives:  Afri-cus,  of  the  Afri  (Afro-) 
of  war  (bello-);  civi-cus,  of  a  citizen  (clyl-);  dassi-cus 
esp.  the  fleet  (classl-) ;  CrSti-cus,  of  Crete  (CrSta-) ;  d6i 
a  master  (dOmIno-);  ftOlSn-icus,  of  a  fuller  (fullOn-);  Gh 
of  Germans  (Oermfino-);  lutoicus,  slippery;  mangOn-i 
Suet.),  of  a  dealer  (mangOn-);  m6dl-cus,  of  healing  (m6di 
mOdl-cus,  moderate  (mOdo-);  publl-cus,  public  (pOptUlo- 
sontl-cus,  dangerous  (sontl-,  guilty);  tfitrl-cus,  rou^ 
tSBtro-  ?) ;  y&ricus  (Ov.),  straddling  (vftro-) ;  tlnl-cus,  sin 
urbl-cns,  of  the  city  (urbi-). 

Common  in  Greek  vtrords ;  e.g.  cOmlcus,  gramm&tlciu,  pi 
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2.    Substantives: 

(a)    Masculine:  vQl-cus  (Tlllca),  a  farm  stem)ard  (yllla-). 

(Ji)  Feminine:  ftllca  (halica),  spelt;  brasslca,  cabbage;  fabrl-ca, 
a  manufacture  (fiibro-);  f0rlc89  (pi.),  see  Juv.  3.  38;  f^ca  (fhllx), 
a  coot;  m&nl-cse  (pi.),  gloves^  handcuffs  (m&nu-) ;  pM-lca,  a  snare 
(V^'ifoot);  rldica,  a  vineprop;  slllqiva,  a  pod;  BUbllca,  a  pile  for 
a  bridge,  &c.;  tftnlca,  a  shirt;  vdml-ca,  a  running  abscess  (yOm&re, 
cf.  §  698). 

(c)    toilcamy  poison,  orig.  for  smearing  arroews  (t6$ov)* 

-tl-co         i.  e.  -co  added  to  real  or  presumed  adjectives  in  -to.  769 

I.'  Adjectives:  ddxnestlous,  of  home  (d5mo^;  comp. 
mddestus,  §  789;  agrestls,  §  808);  Ugua^-tlcnB,  of  the  Ligurians 
(Llgiifl-) ;  ru8-tlcas,  of  the  country  (rfUi-). 

a.  Substantives:  can-tlcum,  a  song  Tcan-to-,  cSnfire);  man- 
titca,  a  bag;  pertica,  ^x/o/<r;  sctLtica,  a  <whip  (comp.  scfltum,  a  leathern 
shield) ;  trl-ticum  (threshed)  wheat,  corn  (tri-to-,  tdrdre). 

-&tI-co       I .    Adjectives :  &qii&tlcii8,  living  in  or  near  <water  (&qiia-);  77© 

erraticiis,  <wandering  (errftre);  f&naticas,  inspired  (fSno-); 
lympli&tlcas,  of  thefren%ied  (ijonpli&to-,  lympha-) ;  Bll^atlciis,  of  a 
wood  (BilTa-);  ▼Snatlcu8,ybr  hunting  (vtoftrl-);  umlirattcaB,  of  the 
shade  (mnbra-);  YdlatlcuA,  winged  (vdUl-re,  to  fly). 

2.    Substantives:  Y^&ticvan.j  Journey-supplies  (via-;  comp.  vlfttor). 

"  "^  I       I.    Adjectives:  ftme-Uciis,  starving  (fSmfi-);  Un-lcns,  77 » 
'      gaping   (liia-re;    cf.  §   204.  ie);    pdta-lcus,  frolicsome 
(pdt-dre,  cf.  §  657,  and  comp.  pdttU-ans). 

a.  Substantives:  bftbul-cos,  an  ox-tender,  i.e.  a  ploughman 
(\)6y-  whence  MlbtUliis,  cf.  §  76.  a);  BUb-ulciis,  a  swineherd  (bu- 
for  b6v-?  or  perhaps  the  word  is  simply  formed  in  imitation  of 
tmbnlcos) ;  r6miilcmii  (only  in  abl.  s.),  a  towrope  (probably  from 
Greek;  comp.  pvfiovkKelv,  Polyb.). 
"ri'"C0 ) 

-r-co  (       ^tolcus,  a    stepfather;  nfiyerca,  a  stepmother    (116VO-; 
^        comp.  j/eoy,  veapos)* 

-1070^*^1     Adjectives:    ant-Iqvua,    ancient    (for   antln<ivuB?    from  77a 
ante,  but  cf.  §  774);  long-lnqvus,  distant  (longo-);  pr6p- 
Inqvos,  Ttear  (prdpe). 

(In  obnqvus  the  q,  is  radical;  comp.  Uc-Inua,  Xex-piot), 

-aco  mfir-acns,  pure  (of  wine  without  water;  xnSro-);  6p-  773 

acos,  shady;  <do-aca,  a  sewer  (<dnere  old  =piiz8are:  comp. 
xXv-fftj/). 
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•II00  »r-uca,  verdigris  (»8-);  dSuCL-'UCiaBj  falling  (c&d-6re);  car- 

mca,  a  carriage;  Smca,  a  caterpillar,  colekvort;  festuoa, 
a  Jtalk;  flstuca,  a  pile-driver;  lact-uca,  a  lettuce  (lactt-) ; 
mand-ucns,  a  cbevjer  (mand-Sre^ ;  xnastxuoa  (Sardinian), 
a  sheepskin;  sabuciis  (sambucus),  f.,  elder^tree;  yerraca, 
a  twart. 

-Ico  The  I  seems  to  be  at  least  in  some  cases  th 

traction  with  a  final  vowel;  e.g.  =ol,  el, 

1.  Adjectives:  ija-icaa,  friendly  (amSrre);  an 
^ante);  &pr-lcus,  sunny;  mend-lciiB,  of  beggars;  p 
(post,  old  poste) ;  pild-icus,  sbamefast  (pild6re). 

2.  Substantives:  formica,  an  ant;  lect-lca,  a 
lOr-lca,   a  breast-plate  (of  leathern  thongs;  lOro-); 
ivorm;   Kas-lca  (m.),   (nftao-);    mbr-lca,  red  pain 
(mlnro-);  TSsica,  a  bladder;  wnbll-Iciui,  the  navel  (c( 
iirtica,  a  nettle  (comp.  flr-dre).    See  also  in  §  767.  a 

1-ftco  iBg7pt-I-&cas,  of  JEgypt  (iBgypto-) ;  COrlJ 

rintb  (COrlntlio-) ;  OTl-I-acuB,  of  the  Nile  ( 

2.     Stems  ending  in  -cu,  -d,  -c. 

-cu  See  §  305.    ftcus  (m.  f.),  a  needle  (comp. 

areas  (m.),  a  bow;  flcus  (f.),  a  fgtree; 
pool  (comp.  l&cUna,  Ift-ma,  XoKro^,  Xaxicos);  P«cu 
cattle;  portlcus  (f.),  a  colonnade  (comp.  portu-) ;  q 
oak;  sptens  (m.),  a  cave  (comp.  ctttcos). 

.d  arz  (f.),  a  citadel  (comp.  arcSre);  calz 

(a)  a  heel;  dTQcis,  sweet  (comp.  yXvicvs) 
bundle;  ftox  (f.),  dregs;  fiiuces  (m.  pi.),  throat;  lai 
lux  (f.),  light;  merx  (f.),  merchandise;  plsds  (m.), 
(m.),  a  collar  (comp.  torqvere,  to  twisty 


(f.),  a  cross;  dnx  (m.),  a  leader;  1 
fir&oes  (m.pU,  oil-dregs;  nex  (f.),  death; 
pix  (i,%  pitch  (comp.  maa-a  and  §  839  b^ ;  prex  (no 
s.)  (f.),  a  prayer;  tmx,  cruel;  ylc-em  (m.  f.),  a  ch 
a  voice. 

-«c  (-I0)     This  is  a  diminutival  suffix,  and  forms  sul 

&pex  (m.),   the  top  point;    cftrex  (f.), 
c5dex  (m.),  a  tree-trunk,  wooden  tablets;  dmex  (m. 
ex  (m.  f.),  bark  of  a  tree;  ciUex  (m.),  a  gnat; 
scissors;  firfttex  (m.),  a  shrub;  Ilex  (f.),  an  ilex;  li 
tile  (imtarl-);    l&tex  (zn.),  water;   mtlrex  (zn.),  t 
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pal-ez,  pel-ez  (f.),  a  concubine  (a  transcription  of  fraXXo|);  pOdez 
(m.  p6d-6re) ;  poUez  (m.),  a  thumb;  pfUez  (m.),  a  Jiea  (comp. 
\//^i;XXa);  pamez  (m.),  a  pumice  stone;  rftmez  (m.),  a  {branching) 
bloodvessel  (rOmo-) ;  rttmez  (m.  f.),  sorrel;  Bdn-ez  (m.),  an  old  man 
(comp.  «/off);  ifllez  (m.  i^^  flint;  8orez(m.),  a  shre<iv  mouse  (comp. 
vpa^) ;  Yort-ez,  vert-ez  (m.),  a  <whirl,  the  top  of  a  thing  (vert-toe). 

(Ju-dez,  artl-fez,  aa-spez,  slmplez,  &c.  are  compounds ;  oblces 
from  oblcere;  illez  from  llllcere.    See  §  395.) 

-Ic  append-lz  (f.),  an  appendage  (append-fire) ;  flllz  (f.),  a   778 

fern;  fom-iz  (m.),  a  'vault  (fomo-,  an  oven)\  lariz, 
a  larch;  s&liz,  a  ivillow  (comp.  iXUrf);  var-lz,  a  dilated  vein 
(vaxo-) ;  and  a  few  others  (see  §  440). 


-acl  I.    Adjectives;  almost  all  from  verb  stems:  770 

aud-az,  daring  (audSre);  c&p-az,  capacious  (cftpd-re); 
contlUn-az,  obstinate  (tfLnare) ;  dic-az,  <witty  (die-,  comp.  maledlc-us); 
dd-az,  eating  amjay  (Sd-dre);  efflci-az,  effectual  (fftc6-re");  fimaz, 
fond  of  making  purchases  (Sm-toe);  fall-az,  deceptive  (faU-€re); 
f&r-9JL^  fruitful  (f6r-re);  ftig-az,  runaway  (fftgfi-re");  far-az,  thievish 
(forft-ri) ;  lOqv-az,  talkative  (loqvi) ;  mend-az,  lying  (comp.  men- 
tl-ri);  min-az,  threatening  (minft-ri);  mord-az,  biting  (mor-dSreJ 
nfig-az,  trifling  (nugft-rl) ;  prOc-az,  for<ivard  in  manner  (prOcft-re) 
pugn-az,  quarrelsome  (pugnft-re) ;  r&p-az,  rapacious  (rftp6-re) 
s&g-az,  sagacious  (comp.  prsd-sS^gl-re) ;  s&l-az,  lustful  (salire); 
sSqT-az,  pursuing  (Beqvl) ;  persplc-az,  clear-sighted  (spScfi-re) ;  tfii- 
az,  Ftght-flngered  (tag-,  tangere^ ;  tSn-az,  tenacious  (t6ii6re) ;  vSr-az, 
truthful  (vero-) ;  pervlc-az,  stubborn  (vl;7C-6re) ;  viv-az,  lifefull^  long- 
lived  (vlv-fire) ;  vOr-az,  voracious  (vOrft-re) ;  and  some  others  little 
used. 

a.     Substantives:  fom-az  (f.),  a  kiln  {fomo-);  paz  (f.),  peace. 
Also  (with  suffix  -ftc) :  Um-az  (f.),  a  slug  (llmo-). 

-Od  Adjectives:   atr-oz,   cruel  (BXxo-t  black)  \    f&r-oz,   high^  yZo 

spirited  (f6ro-,  <wild);  soloz,  coarse  (of  wool,  only  in 
Festus);  vSl-oz,  s<wift  (v6ia-re?). 

Substantive:  cSl-oz  (f.),  a  yacht  (comp.  c61-er,  KeXrjs)* 
-Sc  aiez  (f.)jflsh  brine;  yenr-ez  (m.),  a  <wether. 

-Id  I.    Adjectives:   fSl-lz,  happy;  pemiz,  active  (zil-tl,  cf.  781 

§  707). 
-Ic  a.     Substantives;  all  feminine. 

cerviz,  a  neck-bone  (?),  the  neck ;  oor-n-iz,  a  crow  (comp. 

cor-vus,  Kop-avT],  Kop-a^) ;  cOtumlz,  a  quail;  coz-end-lz 

(f.),  the  hip  (eoza-);  Jfln-lz,  a  beifrr  (JttvCn-);  lOdiz,  a 
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blanket;  rftd-iz,   a   root   (comp.   pifa,  ^^^  perhaps  paSti/or,  taper^ 
ra-mus);  8tru-lx  (f.),  a  heap  (staiii-,  stru-fire);  Tibix,  a  ^iveal, 

matr-lx  (f.),  a  breeder  (mater);  nUtr-lx  (f.),  nurse  (nutrSre), 
are  formed  as  if  analogous  to  the  words  in  the  next  section. 

/'^♦''^T  ^^l  Semi-adjectival   feminine  substantives  corresponding  to   7^2 
(-t-r-ici;)  nomis  in  -tOr.    The  t  is  the  suffix  of  supine  &-«•-    When 
used  as  adjectives  they  have  -1  stems  (e.  g.  \ 

accusa-trlx  (Plant,  twice),  accuser  (accusft-);  a 
(adJiLya-re) ;  al-trix,  nouns  her  (dl-6re);  fimft-triz  ( 
a  mistress  (amft-re);  !)eliap-trlx,  a  <warrior  (bellft-j 
scar;  oon8ery&-trlx  (Cic.  once), preserver  (servft-re); 
despising  (contemn-dre) ;  creft-triz,  a  creator  (creft-] 
cultivator  (cbl-ISire);  SdUcft-trlx,  trainer  (edilc&-re); 
peller  (pell-toe,  pid-sum,  §  15a.  3);  gdnS-trlx,  a  moi 
ndre);  gai>enLa-triz,  directress  (gabema-re);  impera-1 
(Impera-re) ;  IndSga-trlz,  a  tracker  out  (lndS«a-re) ;  ii 
verer  (ven-I-re) ;  m6r6-talx,  a  courtesan  (m6r6re) ;  m 
a  contriver  (mOlI-ri);  zia-triz,  a  fwater-snake  (na-i 
a  nud<wi/e  (stftre,  cf.  §  645);  oratrix,  a  suppliant  (ori 
a  receiver  (recipere);  tex-trix  (Mart.),  luebster^  i.e. 
(tex-6re);  tons-trlx,  a  barber  (tondSre,  §  160.  3);  "V 
ress  (vSnari);  yic-trix,  conquering  (vl«c6re);  Til- 
(idc-lscl,  cf.  §  1 10.  a) ;  and  some  others. 

In  Plautus  also  clatellatrlx,  a  casket-woman  (cist 
glatrlx,  a  conjurer  (praestigla). 


Compound  stem-endings:  -cdso,  -icCildBO,  §  814; 
-(^0,  -dOn,  §§  840,  853;  -ciUo,  -undilo,  -usciUo, 
-c«ro,  -cfai,  §§  887,  90a;  -aceo,  -tlceo,  §§  920,  92 
-clnio,  §§  930,  931,  936. 


ii.     Stems  ending  in  -go,  -gvo;  -gi,  -g,  -g 

In  most  of  these  words  the  g  belongs  to  the  stem, 

-go  I.     Adjectives:    largns,  bountiful;  longu 

(usually  saga,  t),  foretelling  (comp.  sag-as 
dering;  yalgos,  bow-legged  (comp.  var-us; 

a.    Substantives: 

alga,  seaweed;  biilga,  a  bag  (Gallic  word) ;  cai 
(comp.  calc-evs);  lagus  (f.),  a  beech-tree  (comp.  ^jy-j 
(pi.),  strawberries;  f&g-a»  flight  (comp.  <^yjrff{\ ;  ifttng 
^omp.  cr^oyyoff);  Jttg-iuii,  a  yoke  (comp.  fvyoy,  §  ] 
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a  diver-fowl  (merg-toe);  mergaa.  (pi.),  a  two-prong  fork;  ntlgae 
(pl.).  trifles  (comp.  nauco-);  p8«us,  a  village;  plftga,  (i)  a  region, 
(2)  a  jnare;  pia«-a,  «  A/oau  (comp.  plawg^re,  irXijaaeiv,  ^rXmo;); 
r6gn8,  «  /«»^ra/  ///p  (r6g-6re);  rOga,  a  wrinkle;  sftgum,  «  JoM^rV 
Blanket,  said  by  Polybius  to  be  a  Celtic  word;  but  comp.  a-dyrf, 
harness);  strlg-a,  a  swathe  (comp.  stsriwg-fire) ;  tergum,  a  back; 
tOg-a,  a  cloak  (ttg-tee);  virga,  ^i  switch  (comp.  vir-8re?);  Tcdgos 
(n.  §  ZZ^),fo!k, 

-gvo  lingva, /^ /o«^«<?  (linggre, /o //V)^). 

-gl  ambSges  (f.  pi.),  goings  round  about  (amb,  &g-dre);  com-  784. 

pSges  (f.),  a  fastening  (compa«g-6re) ;  contSges  (f.),  fo«- 
te^ww  (com,  ta»g-«re);  J11gl8(adj.),^ji6;  prop&ges  (f.), 
offspring  (comp.  propfigft-re);  Btra-ges  (f.),  destruction 
(comp.  stemSre,  Btr&-to-). 

-g  oonjmix,  a  consort  (com,  Jtlg-) ;  frOg-em  (f.  no  nom.  sing.), 

fruit,  com;  grex  (m),  a  flock;  lex  (f.),  a  law  (16g-6re,  to 
choose});  Ter(m,),  a  king  (r6g-6re);  strix(f,),  a  screech-^)wl. 

-gvi  angTls  (m.f.),  a  snake  (comp.  c^if) ;  nlwgvla  (f.  nix),  snow 

(comp.  vKffCTos) ;  plngyls,  fat  (comp.  iraxys) ;  tmgvls 
(m.),  a  nail  (comp.  ow|). 

Compomid  st«n-endings:    -gno,  §  8a6;  -gftn,   -fig6n,  -nfigta, 
-ugOn,  -IgOn,  §  845;  -gneo,  §  92^. 


iii.     Stems  ending  in  -bo,  -bt 
trftba,  a  sledge;  v6bes,  a  cart  load  (veb-fire).  785 


CHAPTER  V. 
DENTAL  NOUN-STEMS. 

i.     Stems  ending  in  -to  (or  -so  when  presumably  arisen  from 
a  dental), 

-to  Adjectives  of  quantity: 

qvan-tos,   how  great  (quam);    qvar-tos,  fourth    (for  786 
qyatvortuB  from  qvattvor) ;  qvin-tus   (or  qvinctus),^//6  (qvinqve)  ; 
qu6-tus,  how  great  (a  part) ^  i.e.  what  number  (qyo-,  comp.  qyot); 
sex-tus,  sixth  (sex);  tan-tus,  so  great  (tam);  t6-tUB,  so  many-th; 
tStUB,  whole. 

Gomp.  iB-tus  (Iste),  that;  Ipsus  (Ipse),  self 
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-^o  (-bo)     I.    Adjectives:  7^ 

{a)  Participles,  expressing  completed  action^  done  in  the 
case  of  deponent  verbs,  and  some  others  (§§  734,  735) ;  suffered  in 
the  case  of  verbs  having  also  an  active  voice,  and  in  many  deponents 
(§  734).     See  full  list  in  §§  689—709.     Also  §§  734,  735- 

(3)  Participles,  or  words  of  similar  formation,  used  as  adjec- 
tives of  quality.    (For  -ftto,  &c.  see  below,  §  796.) 

al-BU8,  cool  (alg-6re) ;  al-tns,  high  (ftl-6re,  to  nourub) ;  ap-tas, 
Jit  (ftpl-8C-l) ;  artns,  narrow  (arcSre,  to  confine^ ;  assus,  roast  (comp. 
af«) ;  bl»BUS,  lisping  (comp.  /SXatcroj,  bandy-legged) ;  brfltUB,  brute; 
casBUS,  empty;  castus,  chaste  (comp.  Kadapos)]  cfttUB,  sbai  '  '  1, 
high  (ceU-6re,  to  strike))  \  cer-tus,  sure  (oem-6re);  craB  :/ 

cnnctUB,  all  (covlnc-Ire) ;  cnrtUB,  docked  (comp.  /cf  tpo) ;  ib 

(that  has  cracked  off}),  fiver n  out  (cropftre);  denauB,  thi  ). 

hatr-vs) ;  dierectUB  (Plaut),  crucified,  usually  dierecte ;  v(  >r 

adverb?  (always  trisyll.  dis-eiigdre?);  diaer-tuB,  ^^/^/  1  7 

to  discuss) -y  Slix^B,  boiled  (comp.  laxuB,  prollxus);  fol  .  ^  ^c 
(fallSre^;  fastuB  (ndfaBtua),  lawful  (fiw);  foBBUB,  weary  (f&tl-BC-l, 
to  gape) ;  fes-tuB,  festive  (comp.  fSr-isB) ;  f3-tiiB,  pregnant  (comp. 
fS-mina,  fg-cundUB,  §  99.  6);  frStuB,  relying  (fer-re?  cf.  §  692;; 
glUtUB,  tenacious,  soft  (§  690) ;  gr&tUB,  pleasing;  hlrtUB,  shaggy;  In- 
feB-tOB,  set  on  (cf.  §  764.  n.);  Ini^tUB,  unwilling  (for  In-vlc-tOB? 
comp.  f  6fc-,  U(dv) ;  ir-rl-tUB,  ineffectual  (rSri) ;  JuBtUB,  just  (JtlB-) ; 
ISBtUB,  cheerful;  laBBUB,  tired;  l&tUB,  broad  (for  tl&tus,  borne,  cf. 
§  17^*  3);  la^niB,  loose;  Iuzub,  dislocated  (comp.  >o^of);  lau-tuB, 
splendid  (l&vare) ;  lentUB,  pliant;  mac-tUB,  made  great  (comp.  mag- 
nus);  msBBtuB,  sad  (m»r6re);  m&nlfeBtUB,  hand-struck,  i.e.  palpable 
(§  704.  n.);  multUB,  much;  muBtUB,  new;  mfltuB,  dumb  (oomp. 
muBBftre;  also  nveiv,  to  close  the  eyes);  5bS8UB  (overeaten,  i.e.),  fat 
(6d-6re);  patUB,  blink-eyed;  pdr-OsoB,  hating  (cf.  p.  252);  plautUB, 
flat;  piLtUB,  cleared,  quite  (comp.  piL-tfire,  §  964) ;  ruBBUB,  red  (comp. 
ipvB'pos) ;  Bal-BUB,  salt  (B&lire) ;  Banctua,  Boly,  good  (aanc-Ire) ;  sen- 
tuB,  squalid  (comp.  sentina);  Bl-tOB,  placed  (Bl;2-Sre);  apissuB, 
crowded;  BtvUtas,  foolish  (comp.  Btdlldus);  BilMtus,  sudden  (Bubire); 
BublOBtUB  (P\3iut),weak;  t&cItUB,  silent  (t&c§re);  ter-BUB,  neat  (terg- 
ere,  to  wipe);  vastus,  waste,  huge;  Y6g6-taB,  active  (§693). 

a.    Substantives:  788 

(a)  Masculine:  accensUB,  an  apparitor  (orig.  supernumerary, 
Mommsen,  accenaSre);  cobbub,  a  worm;  also  as  proper  name  (from 
wrinkled  skin) ;  digitus,  a  finger  (comp.  haxrvko^,  SeiKvvciv,  dlc6re, 
dlc-Sre,  prodlgium);  filsuB,  a  spindle;  grossuB,  an  unripe  fig;  guttua 
(gatUB),  a  bottle;  liortus,  a  garden  (cf  §  134);  l&certUB,  (i)  the 
muscle  of  the  upper  arm;  (2)  «  li%ard;  lectus,  a  couch  (comp.  Xe^os, 
^€KTpov) ;  liber-tUB,  a  freedman  (Hbtoo-) ;  nftsuB  (nftBumV  a  nose 
(comp.  nftris)^;  ventUB,  wind;  utbub,  a  bear  (comp.  apKTos)* 
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Idiilsta,  a  trainer  of  gladiators  (comp.  dth&rista,  KiQapur-r^^)'. 
lixa,  a  camp-follofwer, 

Bassus;  Cotta  (for  coota?);  Natta;  "Bzsibb.,  splay-footl  (pand-6re). 

(b)     Feminine:  buxas,  box-tree;  XxjodB^yew, 

ftmlta,  a  father'' s  sister;  ansa,  a  handle;  antlstl-ta,  a  priestess 
(ante,  stftto-) ;  ftrista,  the  beard  of  corn;  balllsta,  a  military  engini 
(/SaXXfw/);  bSta,  beet;  blatta,  a  moth;  capsa,  a  Aoa?  (cftp-$re7);  cft- 
tasta,  a  platform;  causa,  a  cause;  cSrossa,  <ivhite  lead  (as  if  Krjpoca-' 
era?);  charta,  paper  (xdpTtjs)]  costa,  a  rib;  coxa,  the  hip  (comp. 
Kox(ourf)]  crSta,  chalk;  crista,  a  crest;  crusta,  rind,  shell,  &c.;  eft* 
corblta,  a  gourd;  onldta,  a  pillow;  fossa,  a  ditch  (fdd6-re);  gutta, 
a  drop;  hasta,  a  spear;  hosplta,  a  guest;  Impen-sa  (sc.  pecunla), 
expense  (impend-dre) ;  Instlta,  a  flounce  or  band;  Jftven-ta,  youth 
(jftYSn-);  matta,  a  mat;  mensa,  a  table;  mSta,  a  cone;  mnlta,  a 
fine;  ndta,  a  mark  (cf.  §  647);  noza,  hurt  (n6c-5re);  offenrsa,  a 
striking  against  (offend-6re) ;  orblta,  a  wheel  track  (orbl-) ;  pausa, 
a  pause  (Traveii/);  planta,  a  sprout,  the  sole  of  the  foot;  porta,  agate; 
prsBtez-ta  (sc.  toga),  a  bordered  robe  (pr»tez-Sre) ;  prOsa  (sc.  ora- 
tio),  prose  (pro-vert-ere,  cf.  §  191.  a);  rSpnl-sa,  a  repulse  (repell- 
Sre);  rixa,  a  quarrel  (comp.  eptSO;  r6sa,  a  rose  (comp.  pobov); 
rttta^  a  wheel;  rtlta,  rue  (comp.  purj;);  s»ta,  a  bristle;  sSgltta, 
an  arrow;  sec-ta,  a  party  (s6cftre  or  s6qyl7);  sSmlta,  a  path; 
secesplta,  a  knife;  Sosplta  (epithet  of  Juno)^,  Preserver;  sporta, 
a  basket  (comp.  cnrvpiS-) ;  tensia,  a  sacred  chariot;  testa,  a  potsherd 
(for  tors-ta,  from  torr6-re?);  ton-sa,  an  oar  (tund-$re);  Vesta, 
hearth-goddess  (comp.  fbr-ere,  us-tnm;  *EoTia);  vindlcta,  (i)  rod 
nsed  in  the  ceremony  of  manumission ;  (a)  revenge  (vlndfic-) ;  i^ta, 
life;  vltta,  a  filet  (comp.  vlfire);  Ydlll-ta,  a  scroll  in  architecture 
(▼olt-6re). 

(r)  Neuter:  arbfitnm,  wild  strawberry ;  bns-tum,  a  tomb  (comp. 
com-btb:-6re) ;  compltum,  a  crossroad  (oom-p6t-Sre?);  oUbl-tum,  the 
elbow  (ctlbare) ;  dSfrfttum,  must  boiled  down  (defervere  ?) ;  dlc-tam, 
a  saying  (dic-6re) ;  dorsum,  a  back;  erta  (pi.),  heart,  liver,  &c.  (for 
ex-sec-ta?);  factum,  destiny  (fa-rl);  frfitum,  a  sea  strait;  firostun, 
a  broken  piece  (comp.  dpaveiv,  §  99.  6);  furtum,  a  theft  (fiir-);  IStum, 
death;  lH-tum,  mud  (comp.  l&v-are) ;  latum,  a  yellow  dye;  mentnm, 
the  chin  (comp.  e-mlnSre,  to  project);  Omftsum,  bullock's  tripe  (a 
Gallic  word) ;  pas-sum,  raisin  wine  (pand-6re,  to  spread  out  to  dry) ; 
pen-sum,  a  task  (pend-6re,  to  weigh) ;  pessum  (only  ace),  ground 
(p6d-,  foot);  porten-tum,  a  portent  (portend-fce) ;  prfttum,  a 
meadow;  prosecta  (pi.),  parts  cut  off,  e.g.  for  sacrifice  (prosficftre); 
pulpltum,  a  scaffold;  punc-tum,  a  point  (pung-dre,  to  prick);  sap- 
tum,  a  fence  (sap-Ire);  saxum.,  a  rock;  scortum,  a  whore  (orig. 
a  hide  ace.  to  Varro;  comp.  c6r-lum);  scrtlta  (pi.),  trash;  scfltnm, 
a  leather-covered  shield  (comp.  frt^TO^  \  sugges-tum,  a  platform, 
(suggdr-ere) ;  tec-tum,  a  house  (teg-&:e)f  tesrtum,^  a  pot4td  (toir- 
6re);  yervactnm,  a  fallotiv-feld;  ylrgultom,  a  thicket  (virg-ttl-a-) ; 
^5-tiim,  a  vow  (vOv-fire). 
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-ni-to         i.e.  -to  appended  to  a  suffix  in  -ob,  -us  (-or,  -nr).  789 

angas-tiiB,  narrow  ^aagGr-,  ang-ftro;  comp.  Sy^ttv,  to 
throttle) ;  aug-ais-tiui,  consecrated  (aug-nr-) ;  fitUB-tns,  propitious  (flU 
TOr-);  On-UB-tus,  laJen  (finite-);  rOb-nB-tiu,  strong  (rtWr-);  vSn-iiB- 
toB^  pretty  (Ttalte-);  TMas-tiui,  ancient  (Tetite-). 

-es-to        i.e.  -to  appended  to  a  suffix  -os  or  -ns. 

f&n-08-tiu,  deadly  (f&n-lte-) ;  hOn-eB-tiu,  honourable  (hdn- 
«-8);  intempes-tos,  unseasonable  (In  tempOs-);  rndd-M-tos,  modest 
(modo-;  comp.m6d-§r-a-rl);  m6l'e^tuB,troubursome (exhausting,  irom 
xa01-§re,  to  grind});  scdl-es-tos,  wicked  (ecdllte-). 

-c-to  i.e.  -to  appended  to  the  suffix  -«c,  -Ic.  79© 

1.  Adjectives:  senectos  (Plant),  old  (sen-ec-);  hence 
senecta,  sc.  tetas,  old  age;  tlmectus,  moist  (comp.  tlm-Sre). 

2.  Substantives:  cfir-ec-tum,  reed  beds  (cftr-dc-);  dfim- 
oe-tom  (Fest.),  old  for  dmnetom  (§  798.  2);  fratec-timi  (also  in 
Col.  frutetnin;  comp.  frutioetiuu,  §  798.  2),  shrubbery  (firtltte-); 
Bfil-lc-tnm,  a  willow  bed  (sftUo-);  vlr-ec-tnin,  greenery  (vir-6re). 

-en-to        I.    Adjectives:  cm-entns,  bloody  (comp.  cm-or).  791 

2.    Substantives:   (a)  feminine:  pOlenta,   pearl   barley 

(pouen-;  comp.  n-c^i;);  pl&oenta^  a  rai^  (probably  from 

ace.  of  irXajcoOf). 

(j>)    Neuter:  arg-entnm,  silver  (comp.  apyop,  white);  carpen- 

tom,  a  covered  two- wheeled  carriage;  flu-entmn,  a  stream  (flu-&:e) ; 

pUentum,  a  covered  four-wheeled  carriage;  t&lentmn,  a  balance 

(rakcarrov)  \  nngven-tom,  ointment  (nngven-). 

So  the  names  of  towns:  Agrlgentuxn  QAxpayaw,  nom.  'Aicpayaf); 
Bnx-entnm,  Boxgrove  (Imzo-;  Ilv^ocvr-,  nom.  Uv^ovs);  OrOm-en- 
tom,  Hill-town}  (grOmo-);  Lanr-entum,  Laurel  grove}  (lauro-); 
Tfixentum  (japas);  comp.  Sipontom  (SiTrovf)* 

-m-en-to    i.e.  -to  appended  to  the  suffix  -m&i  (§  850).  793 

Substantives,  (a)  neuter;    usually  derived  from  verbs. 

Many  are  used  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

fiU-meatimi,  nourishment  (ftl-Sre);  fimentnm,  a  javelin  thong, 

(for  ftpl-mentuxo,  a  fitting}  comp.  ap-tos,  airrtiv);  arga-mentOm,  a 

proof  (argu-9re) ;  armft-menta  (pi.),  tackle  (armft-re) ;  ar-mentum, 

a  plough  beast  (&rft-re);  atramentom,  ink  (atro-);  auctOrft-mentun, 

hire  (auctorft-ri);  UandX-mentun,  soothing  (l>landl-re) ;  csB-mentmn, 

quarried  stone  (c»d-&:e^ ;  calceft-mentom,  a  shoe  (calceSxe) ;  cftplllfl- 

mentam,  hcur  (capUlo-);  coag-mentnm,  a  joining  (ctai4S''l6ire);  cogn5- 

mentom,  a  surname  (eogno-8C-6re) ;  complQ-mentum  (rare),  a  filing 

up  (compl9-re);  dehOnesta-mentnm,  a  disgrace  (debOnestA-re);  dS- 

tiX-mentom,  a  loss  by  wear  (detSr-^;  comp.  detrl-tos);  ddcil-men- 
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turn,  a  lesson  (d6cSre);  Sie-menta  (^X.),  first  principles  (means  (^ 
growth}  comp.  Olescere);  6m61ft-mentum,  ^<2/«  {by  grinding;  emd- 
1-Sre);  expdri-mentum,  a  test  (exp6rl-ri);  fer-mentmn,  yeast  (terv- 
ere);  ferrft-mentam,  an  iron  implement  (comp.  ferrft-tus);  f5-men- 
tXLm,  poultice,  &c.  (fOvSre);  frS^-mentum,  a  fragment  (trajig-I^Te)  •, 
frft-mentum,  com  (comp.  fWUres);  fundft-mentain,  a  groundwork 
(fUiid&>re);  Incltft-mentum,  an  incentive  (Incltftre);  IncrS-mentum, 
increase,  germ  (incre-sc-ere) ;  instrfl-mentiun,  stock  of  implements,  a 
means  (instaru-fire) ;  tntertn-mentmn,  <waste  by  rubbing  (cf.  detii- 
mentum);  IrrHA-mentum,  an  incentive  (initft-re);  JH-mentum,  a 
beast  of  draught  (Jiwg-6re;  comp.  Jtlg-um);  Ift-menta  (pL),  lamen- 
tation (for  cl&m&menta?  cf.  §  no.  3);  16y&-mentiun,  a  relief 
(IdvSrre; ;  lO-mentum,  a  <wash  (l&v-are) ;  m2U!liIn&-mentii2u,  a  ma- 
chine  (macTiTTift-re) ;  mO-mentiini,  motion,  impulse  (mOvere) ;  mdntl- 
mentiim,  a  memorial  (monSre) ;  nUM-xnentum,  nourishment  (ntltri- 
re) ;  O-mentum,  a  fat  membrane;  6p6ri-meiitum,  a  lid  (6pSri-re) ; 
omft-xnentum,  an  ornament  (omft-re);  pdltLdajnentum,  a  military 
cloak;  p&Tl-niexitam,  pavement  (pS.7l-re,  to  beat,  ram) ;  pddajnentum, 
a  prop  for  vines,  &c.  (pfida-re,  to  put  feet  to) ;  pig-mentum,  a  paint 
(pi»g-ere);  pul-mentum,  pulpS.-inexitii2U,  meat  (pulpa-);  purgSU 
mentuni,  refuse  (purgSUre);  rft-mentum,  a  screwing,  chip  (rftd-fire); 
rftdi-mentum,  a  trial,  beginning  {foil-exercise}  riidls,  a  foil});  saepi- 
mentnzn)  a  hedge  Tsffipl-re);  sax-xnentum,  a  vine  pruning,  i.e.  a 
branch  requiring  to  be  pruned  off  (sarp-Sre,  to  prune) ;  seg-menttun, 
a  strip  (s6caxe);  BtemH-xnentuin,  sneezing  (stemu-fire);  stra-men- 
tum,  straw  (stem-^re,  BtrSrtus) ;  strlg-mentum,  a  scraping  (string- 
ere);  suffi-xnentuni,  incense  (suiTi-re);  tdg-u-xuentum  (integumen- 
tuxn),  a  covering  (t6g-€re);  temp6rft-mentiun,  mixture,  moderation 
^temp6r&-re) ;  testft-mentum,  a  will  (test&-rl) ;  td-xnentum,  stiffing 
(clippings  ?  comp.  tondSre) ;  tor-mentum,  a  hurling  engine  (torqySre) ; 
Testi-mentum,  a  dress  (vestl-re) ;  and  others. 

(b)     Feminine:  fulmenta,  a  prop;  ramenta,  a  shaving;  both  old 
forms.    See  the  neuters. 

tu-en-to  Sometimes  the  older  -dlento ;  sometimes  the  later  -Ilento.  793 
From  real  or  assumed  derivatives  in  -to,  -tt 
Adjectives:  corpu-lentOB,  fleshy  (for  corpOr-ulentus) ; 
escu-lentOB,  eatable  (esca-) ;  fraudu-lentus,  cheating  (firaudl-) ;  gr&dt- 
lentus,  thin  (comp.  grftdOlB);  Mlcu-leiituB,  bright  (Itlcl-);  perhaps 
also  gainful  for  lucru-lentus  (lucre-);  Itltu-lentus,  muddy  (lUto-); 
m&d-lexitus,  wasted  (m&cie-) ;  dptl-lentus,  wealthy  (6pl-) ;  potu-len- 
tus,  drinkable  (pOto-) ;  pulTdr-tUexitus,  dusty  (pulvls-) ;  ptlr-iaentus, 
festering  (pils-);  sangvln-olexitus,  blood-stained  (sangvCn-);  tem- 
ulentus,  drunken  (comp.  t6m-6tiun);  trttcu-lentus, /^rrr^  (trttd-); 
turbu-lentus,  riotous  (turba-);  vlno-lentus,  drunken  (vino-);  vlo- 
lentus,  violent  (vi-  for  visi-). 

^^„  [      Indeclinable  adjectives  of  number,  denoting  multiples  of  794 
"*^^  >      ten:  «lntl  (or  -ta)=decem-tl  (or-ta). 
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Ti-ginti,  tnxjenty  (dvl-dScem-tl,  two'ten-ty) ;  tri-ginta,/i6//*if^  (tri-) ; 
quadraglnta  (quatvor-,  §  158);  qvliiqvagixitft,^/y  (qvlnqve-);  sexft- 
^ta,  sixty  (sex) ;  septuOginta,  seventy  (septem,  see  below) ;  octOr 
glnta,  eighty  (octo) ;  nSnaglnta,  ninety  (nOvexu,  see  below). 

Compare  centaxxi,  supposed  to  be  for  decem-decem-ta. 

The  formation  of  the  higher  cardinal  numbers  is  in  some  points 
very  obscure.  The  final  vowel — ^I  in  viglnti,  ft  in  the  others — is 
found  also  in  Greek,  but  is  there  short;  e.g.  €iKo<ri,  Dor.  ftlKavii 
rpiaKovray  Sec.  The  ft  before  the  guttural  in  quatoftginta,  &c.  is 
also  found  in  Greek;  e.g.  rea-a-apaKovra,  but  the  origin  of  none  of 
these  vowels  is  clear.  The  final  1  in  vlglntt  may  be  a  iiual  form: 
the  final  ft  of  triglnta,  &c.  is  by  some  considered  to  be  the  same  as 
the  ordinary  &  of  the  neuter  plural. 

Eeptuaginta,  reventy^  is  abnoraially  formed  instead  of  Bepten- 
glnta,  probably  to  avoid  confusion  with  septingentl,  seven  hundred. 
(For  the  u  comp.  septnexiniB.)  NSnaglnta  is  probably  for  ndvln- 
aglnta,  the  m  being  assimilated  to  the  initial  xl  (Schleicher  derives 
it  directly  from  the  ordinal  nOno-.) 

^^^to  \     ^^c^i^^^^^  adjectives  of  number,  denoting  multiples  of  a  795 
"*        *      hundred  only  used  in  plural:  gento-= centum. 

dilcentl,  two  hundred  (duo-centmn) ;  tr6centi,  three  bundrea 
(trl-);  qnadTlngentl,/o«r  hundred  (qvatvor,  see  below);  qnlngenti, 
five  hundred  (for  qvlnqvlgentl) ;  sezcenti,  six  hundred  (sex);  sep- 
tingentl, j^v^  hundred  (septem);  octingenti,  eight  hundred  (iiti^^ 
see  below);  nongentl,  nine  hundred  (nOn  is  for  nOvem). 

The  -In  in  qnadrlngentl  and  octingenti  has  perhaps  been  sug- 
gested by  septingentl  (where  it  has  its  justification  in  septem;  for 
the  1  cf.  §  204.  a.  f)  and  qvlngentl,  where  it  is  radical.  It  may  have 
been  adopted  to  mcrease  the  distinction  of  the  hundreds  from 
the  tens. 

The  difference  of  the  vowel  before  nt  in  the  hundreds  compared 
with  the  tens,  e.g.  qnadxlngmtl,  quadragmta,  is  probably  due  partly 
to  the  desire  for  distinction,  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  e  of  a  suffix 
(decern)  more  ea^ly  passes  into  1  (quadragmta)  than  the  e  in  c<?ntiim 
{qnadrlngentl),  which  is  apparently,  though  perhaps  not  really 
(cf.  §  794),  radical. 

-ftto  I.    Participles  frwn  verbs  with  -a  stems  (§  697);  e.g.  796 

ftmatus,  &c.  loved  (amft-re) ;  &c. :  or  adjectives  formed 
as  such: 

S^slXLe^tas,  furnished  with  a  sting  or  thorn  (aon-leo-);  adlp-atns, 
fattened  (adSp-) ;  ar-atos,  of  bronze  (ns-) ;  alb-atns,  clad  in  white 
(altK)-);  ans-atos,  with  bandies  (ansa-) ;  arm-atus,  armed  (arm&« 
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T0) ;  aur-atus,  gilded  (auro-) ;  toarb-atus,  bearded  (barba-) ;  br&cca- 
tns,  breeched  (bracca-);  c4plll-atUB,  hairy  (caplUo-);  cftpIt-atUB,  wi/A 
a  bead  (c&pilt-) ;  c&tSn-atus,  chained  Tcfttena-) ;  centftri-atus,  of  the 
centuries  (centftrla^) ;  cStr-atus,  armed  <with^  short  shield  (cetra-); 
ciiicinziatii9»  curled  (dncixmo-) ;  c61umzL-ataB,y^m/j>&^^  nvith  columns 
(cSliimna-).; .  cord-atus,  having  good  sense  (cord-) :  c6tliiim-ataB, 
iusAinedf  i.e.  tragic  (cOthumo-);  crSpId-atus,  sandalled  (cr6plda-); 
cs%t-a,taBf.ychalJked  (cr6ta-) ;  criat-atus,  crested  (crista-) ;  cOrl-atus,  0/ 
the  Curia  (cuzla-) ;  d8)ic-ataB,  charming,  dainty  (Jiltered,  deUqTSre?) ; 
dent-atUB,  toothed  (dentl-);  dlznldl-atusi  halved  (dlmldlo-);  F&b-atns, 
♦  beaned,  chiefly  as  surname  (filba-) ;  fsBC-atus,  made  from  lees  (f»cl-) ; 
td^!>9^^0A,Mckle'Shaped{fdXiAr)'^  feir-atus,  iron-covered  (Umo-);  ggiiidil- 
attiB,  <with  knees,  i.  e.  jomted  (gSxiI-ctUo-) ;  gtttt-atUB,  speckled  (gutta-)  ; 
"hZAt-^AsMB,, armed  nvith spear  (haata-) ;  litter-atos, lettered,  i.e.  brand" 
ed  or  learned  (Uttfira-) ;  lUp-fttus,  armed  cwith  jagged  spikes  like  <wolf^s 
teeth  (liLpo-);  mSr-atos,  -mannered  (niiSs-);  numm-atus,  supplied 
<with  money  (numin-) ;  Obser-atos,  moneyed  over,  i.  e.  in  debt  (ses-) ; 
OceU^atus,  ^ivith  little  eyes  or  spots  (6cello-) ;  6ctll-atU8,  having  eyes 
(dcillo-) ;  orbic&l-atus,  rounded  (orblciUo-) ;  palll-atus,  dressed  in  a 
Greekxloak  (palllo-) ;  p&lUd-atus,  ^ith  the  military  cloak  on  (comp. 
paluda^xnentuxa) ;  palm-fitus,  ^worked  with  palm-branches  (palma-); 
pexm-atUB,  w/»^tfi(peima-) ;  pll-atus,  armed  with  apike(jDiSLO-) ;  pQle- 
atUB,  bonneted  (pilleo-) ;  plim-atus,y^^/^<rr^^  (pinna-) ;  pr»text-atus, 
wearing  the  bordered  robe  (prsBtezta-,  §  790);  torqv-atus,  wearing  a 
collar  (tornvi-) ;  tr&be-atus,  wearing  the  state  robe  (tr&-bea-) ;  ttlnX- 
catus,  in  a  shirt  (ttinlca-) ;  vlsc-atus,  limed  (vlsco-) ;  yil\,'Ktvi&,flleted 
(yitta-) ;  ungvent-atus,  anointed  (ungvento-) ;  and  many  others. 

a.  Substantives:  arqy-atus,  (i)  the  jaundice,  (i)  a  jaundiced 
person  (arquo-,  the  rainbow});  pftiatmn,  the  palate  \  vlctorl-atus  (sc. 
niinmius),  a  vic/ory-coin  (victoria-). 

-i5to  segr-Otus,  sick  (agro-).    See  also  §  689.  ^^^ 

-ttto  I.    Participles  from  verbs  v^ith  -u  stems  (§  690);  e.  g. 

&ctL-ta8,  sharpened  (ftcu-6re) ;  &c.;  or  adjectives  formed 
as  such,  chiefly  from  substaiitives  with  -u  stems: 
a8t-utu8,  crafty  (astu-);  clnct-utus,  girdle-wearing  (cinctu-); 
com-utUB,  j&or«^^/  (comu-);  dSlib^utus,  smeared  (comp.  XfijSctv); 
bliB-fltas,  shaggy  (comp.  Mrto-) ;  n&s-utus,  with  large,  or,  meta- 
phorically, sharp  nose  (nftso-.);  vers-uttiB, ^^rwV  (versu-,  a  turning)-, 
vSr-utus,  javelin-armed  (veru-). 

actatum  (adv.),  instantly  (actn-.    See  §  528). 

a.    Substantives:  Sluta,  leather;  dlcnta,  hemlock;  Mfttuta,  God-- 

dess  of  dawn  (comp.  xnftne?);   ydratum,  a  javelin  (yeru-).    See 

al30§7883,  r. 

-tto  I.    Participles  from  verbs  with  stems  in  -e  (§  692)-   ^g 

e.g.  deiietuB,  lamented  (deflere);  &c.:  also  the  adjective 
f&o-Stufl^  witty.  ' 
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a.  Substantives:  (^i)  masculine  or  feminine:  1>51«tiii  (m.),  a 
kmd  of  mushroom  (from  jSwXinjs?);  Mtoata,  a  surname  of  Juno, 
in  whose  temple  money  was  coined:  hence  mint;  rftMta,  a  toad 
(said  to  be  from  rftbo-,  bramble).    See  also  §  78S  k 

(b)  neuter:  (i)  fteetam,  'vinegar  (aee-so-ere)^  nflCnm  (old 
word),  dung  (dlSreT);  tftpetnm  (cf.  §  418),  a  carpet;  tSmetmn,  «f- 
toxieating  drink  (comp.  t6m-nleBtnB,  abs-tSm-lin) ;  trt^-etnm  (cf. 
§  418),  an  olive  mill. 

(a)  Names  expres^g  a  place  where  a  plant,  &c  grows:  (But 
few  of  these  words  are  used  frequently): 

SBBdU-etiiiii  (Hor.),  an  oak  forest  (sBseftlo-);  ftrandin-etimi,  a 
reed  bed  (anmdSn-);  asiir-etum,  rough  place  (aspiro-,  §  347);  Imz- 
etuxn  (Mart.),  box  plantation  (buxo-) ;  oaitftn-etun  (Col.),  chestnut 
grove  (oaatanea-);  d&press-etom,  a  cypress  grove  (cnpreBso-);  dllm- 


Qtiim,  a  thicket  (dflmo-);  flm-etun  (Plin.),  dunghill  (flmo-);  firfttlo* 
etum,  a  shrubbery  (firiitte-);  myrt-etum,  myrtle  grove  (myrto-^; 
filXT-etnm,  an  oliveyard  (OUva-);   pln-etom,  pine  grove  (pXno*); 


qverc-etiim,  oak  grove  (qverco-);  rOs-etom,  rose  bed  ^rOsa-);  huc- 
etoni  (once  Cic),  bed  of  rocks  (sazo-) ;  aentl-o-efeiim  (Flaut),  thorn 
bed  (sent!-:  formed  in  analogy  with  fimtloetimi?);  sSpnlcr-etmn 
(CatulL),  a  graveyard  (sdpulcro-) ;  YdtSr-etam  (Colum.),  old  fal» 
low  land  (Tdtfts-);  Tfn-etnm,  a  vineyard  (vino*);  with  others  used 
very  rarely.  So  i^xglletimi,  marlbed  (arglUa-),  popularly  misunder- 
stood by  the  Romans. 

-Ito  I.    Participles  from  verbs  with  -1  stems  (§  695);  e.g.  799 

aud-ltns,  beard  (aud-Ire);  &c.:  and  adjectives  formed 
as  such : 
fty-ltus,  o/*  a  grandfather  (&vo-);  aur-itna,  with  ears  (anil-); 
Cerr-ItOB  (for  QereAXiOB\frenj)ued  by  Ceres'  influence  (Cdrds-);  or&i« 
i:^,  hmry  (orinl-);  forta-Itns  (Hon,  Phasdr.),  fortnltus,  (Manil., 
Petr.,  Juv.),  by  chance  (forti-,  cf.  §  405);  gritu-Itiui  (Plant),  gr»- 
tn-ItOB  (Stat),  without  pay  (comp.  gr&tia-) ;  m&r-itiia,  married^  oj 
marriage  (m&si-^;  mell-ltas,  honeyed  (mdl-);  patr-itns,  of  a  father 
(patr-);  peU-ltos,  skin-clad  (pelll-);  pdr-ltos,  skilled  (cf.  p.  254); 
sd-tos,  clever^  knowing  (s<fl-re);  toxr-ltns,  turreted  (tnxxl-). 

a.    Substantives:   pXta-ita,  phUegm  (comp.   irrvctv,  spn-dn); 
scrlbllta,  a  cake, 

il     Stents  ending  in  -tn,  -U,  -t  (-an,  -si,  -s  when  presumably  arisen 
from  a  dental). 

-ta  (-su)    Substantives  derived  mostly  from  verbs,  and  generally  800 
denoting  an  act.    (The  accusative  and  ablative  cases  are 
the  so-called  supines.)    See  §§  397 — 399  and  Book  II. 
Qhap.  XXIV. 
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adTen-tUB,  an  arrival  (adv6il-Sre) ;  aa-tus,  heat  (comp.  aldcLv, 
to  jet  on  fire) ;  &inlc-tas,  a  garment  (ftmlc-Ire) ;  aafractus,  a  circuit, 
a  bend  (am,  fira»g-ere) ;  anlxei-ltus,  panting  (anhSla^re) ;  app&riUtus, 
equipment  (appftrtHre);  appetl-tus,  appetite  (appetl-,  appet-6re);  ar- 
Yilix^^XsQA^  judgment^  choice  (axbltrft-ri).;  ar-tus,  a  joint  (comp.  aptivj 
to  fit)]  aspec-tus,  sight  (asplcfi-jre) ;  as-tus,  cunning  (§396);  audl- 
tus,  hearing  (audl-re);  l)ai&-ta8,  a  bleating  (bUft-re);  cas-tos,  a 
gauntlet  (csed-Sre?  hence  a  strip) ;  can-tua,  a  song  (cfta-€re) ;  cap-tus, 
grasps  esp.  mental  (c&p6-re) ;  cft-sus,  an  accident  (cftd-fire) ;  cen-sos, 
a  reckoning  (oensSre) ;  coltas,  a  connexion  Tco-Ire) ;  ccetus,  an  assem- 
bly (same  as  last^;  cOmltft-tus,  a  train  (comitft-re) ;  cr6pl-tu8,  a 
rattling  (crfipare);  erttdft-tus,  torturing  (crtLdft-re^;  decurHnis,  a 
descent,  a  course  (decuir-Sre) ;  delec-tus,  a  selection,  levy  (d61Ig-6re); 
^YeR-taSy  an  occurrence  (6v6n-Ire);  exercl-taa,  an  army  (exercSre); 
exl-tU8,  departure  (exire) ;  fastus,  pride '^  f3-tug,  bearing,  offspring 
(comp.  fS-cimdus,  fS-xnlna);  flS-tUB,  seeping  (flS-re);  fluc-tu»,  « 
<u)ave  (flpgy-,  flu-6re);  frac-tU8»  enjoyment,  fruits  (trngY-,  frn-i); 
geB-tns,  gesture  (g6r-6re);  gastus,  taste  (comp.  ycvciv);  h&bl-tusy 
habit  in  various  senses  (h&bd-re) ;  Mlitus,  breath  (comp.  h&lft-re); 
}i!iSi^tVLa,a  gape  (plSr-re)-,  lc>tiis,a  blow  (l>r6re)',  iDMlinc-tus, instigation 
(InstlngY-ere) ;  Itus  (Lucr.,  Cic),  a  going  (ire);  lessns  (old  word; 
only  in  ace.  s.),  <waiHng;  luc-tus,  ^r/^  (IflgSre) ;  Inms,  luxury; 
mercft-tOB,  trading  (mercft-ri);  wA\,\XR,fear;  mS-tus,  motion  (m6- 
v6re);  mfU^-tus,  lowing  (mtXgl-re);  necessns  (cf.  §  43  a;  probably 
from  ne,  cSd-ere);  nezus,  a  bond  (nect-6re);  or-tus,  a  rising  (dr-I- 
ri);  par-tus,  birth  (p&r6-re);  pas-sus,  a  step  (pand-dre,  to  stretch)\ 
plau-suB,  a  clapping  (plaud-dre) ;  portus,  a  harbour;  pO-tos,  a  drink- 
ing  (comp.  po-tft-re) ;  progres-sns,  an  advance  (progred-l) ;  qusBB- 
tua,gain  (qu»r-6re);  qves-tus,  complaint  (qy6r-I);  rlc-tus,  mouth- 
opening  (rintS'i)*,  zlHni8,  laughter  ^dSre);  rltus,  a  rite;  sal-tus. 
a  leaping  (s&U-re);  a  mountain  glen  (comp.  aX-<roff?);  sex-us,  sex- 
(sfic-firei);  sX-tus,  situation  (sl«-6re);  spXr-ltos,  a  breath  (splrft-re); 
8tr6p-I-tU8,  a  din  (Btr6p-6re);  sum-p-tos,  expense  (sthQ-dre) ;  tac-tU8» 
a  touch  (ta»g-ere);  tSmH-tUB,  a  tinkling  (tlxml-re);  transI-tUB,  a  pas- 
sage (transl-re) ;  vestl-tus,  dress  (vestl-re) ;  vlo-tas,  living,  food 
(vjgv-,  ▼Iv-ftre^;  i^-sus,  sight  (vid-ftre);  vol-tus,  expression  of  counter 
nance,  looks,  ct  Cic.  Leg*  I.  9  (velle,  vdlo) ;  fl-snB«  use  (tlt-i) ;  &c. 

firdtUB  (m.),  a  strait;  impStos  (m.),  an  onset  (in  pittee) ;  mStUB 
(m,),fear;  in  which  t  is  apparently  radical. 

-ul-tu         fling-TiltaB,  sobbing;  ttlm-Tiltn%  uproar  (tAm-9re). 

-&ta  From  substantives,  but  formed  as  if  from  verbs  with  -a  8t»i 

stems  (e.g.  consiilSxe,  to  be  consul),  denote  (i)  the  holding 
office,  (a)  the  office  itself,  (3)  the  body  of  officers. 

csBlXb-atUB  (Sen.  Suet.),  celibacy  (cnlfib-) ;  titb-atoB  (prae-Cic.  and 
Plin.),  food  (dbo-) ;  conBtU-atas,  a  being  consul,  the  consulship  (can- 
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sm-) ;  dtlc-atus  (post-Aug.),  leadership  (diic-) ;  8qvlt-atus,  cavalry 
(6(iv«t-) ;  jadlc-atus  (Gic.  once),  judgeship  (jadfic-) ;  mftgistr-atus, 
magistracy  (m&glstro-) ;  pMIt-atus,  infantry  (pddfit-) ;  pontif Ic-atas, 
the  pontificate  (pontlftc-) ;  prlm-atus  (Varr.,  Plin.),  primacy  (primo-) ; 
princlp-atus,  chieftainship  (princCp-) ;  dficemvir-atus  (so  triumvlra- 
tns,  &c.),  membership  of  a  commission  often  (decemviro-) ;  qvadrlm- 
atus  ^Plin.,  Col.),  age  oi  four  years  old  (qvadrlmo-) ;  re-atos  (see 
Quintil.  8.  3.  34),  condition  of  an  accused  person  (reo-^ ;  B6n-atU8,  a 
body  of  old  men  (sSn-,  Bfinex);  summ-atUB  (Lucr.),  sovereignty 
(BUinmo-) ;  trlbUn-atuB,  tribunate  (tribilno<-). 

^(-Bl)  I.  Adjectives:    dis,   rich  (contracted  from  dIveB);  fortls,  802 
brave  (fer-re;  comp.  <f>€pT€pos,  &c.);  mltlB,  mild;  p6ti8, 
able  (comp.  iroa-iiy  0,  husband) ;  sons,  guilty;  trlBtiB,  sad. 
C&mer-B,  a  man  of  Camerinum;  ^nbnr-s,  a  man  of  Ttbur^ 

a.  Substantives:  {a)  masculine  and  feminine:  amusglB  (m.),  803 
a  carpenter^ s  rule;  antes  (m.  pi.)  ranks;  an  (f.),  art 
(comp.  ar^tuB,  a  joint,  dp-ap-la-Kciv)]  asBls,  usually  as  (m.),  a 
penny;  axis  or  asi^  (j^-)^  ^^  axle-tree,  a  board;  cassis  (m.  §  43a), 
a  mesh  of  a  net;  cautSs  (f.),  a  rock;  (OasslB  (f.),  a  class,  a  fleet  (for 
Kkatm  Dor.  from  /caX-eii/?);  c61iors  or  oors  (f.),  a  yard,  a  company 
(com,  hor-;  comp.  ypp-ros)\  c5s  (f.),  a  <ivhetstone  (comip,  cautes); 
cratls  (f.),  a  hurdle  of  twicker;  ctitis  (f.),  skin  (comp.  sctltum, 
cr/cvTos);  dens  (m.),  a  tooth  (comp.  ohovr-,  nom.  ohovs)',  ensis  (m.), 
a  sword;  f&tis  (only  in  adfatim,  to  satiety),  a  yawn  (comp.  jRiti- 
8c6re,  latigare);  fons  (m.),  a  spring  of  water,  &c.;  fors  (f.), 
chance;  fto^s  (f.  §  419),  the  forehead;  fustis  (m.),  a  cudgel; 
gens  (f.),  a  race  (g6n-,  gignfire);  gr&tSs  (f.  pi.),  thanks  (comp. 
gr&-tus,  gr&tia) ;  hostis  (m.  f.),  a  stranger,  an  enemy;  lens  (f.),  a 
lentil;  Us  (for  stUs,  f.),  a  strife,  a  suit;  mens  (fX  a  mind  (comp. 
rd-mln-iBci) ;  mensis  (m.),  a  month  (comp.  p,i\v,  fAifvrf);  mes-sis  (f.), 
harvest  (m6t-Sre,  to  mow) ;  mens  (m.),  a  mountain;  mors  (f.),  death 
(m6r-i);  n&tis  (f.)  a  buttock;  neptis  (f),  a  granddaughter  (comp. 
nfip-5t-);  noz  (f),  night  (comp.  wkt-,  nom.  vv();  pars  (f.),  apart 
(comp.  frop-,  enooov  aor.,  p&r6-re);  pestis  (f.),  destruction  (comp. 
perd-dre,  iripd-civ)',  pons  (m.),  a  bridge  (comp.  pondns);  postis 
(m.),  a  doorpost;  puis  (f ),  pulse;  rfttis  (f.),  a  raft  (comp.  rSmos,  an 
oar;  tp-erris,  a  rower) ;  restis  (f.),  a  rope;  86mentis  (f.),  seedtime 
rsemfin-);  sentes  (m.  pi.),  thorns;  sltis  (f.),  thirst;  sors  (f.),  a  lot 
(s6r-Sre,  to  put  in  rows)*,  sponte  (abl.  s.  f.),  with  a  will;  testis  (m.) 
^comp.  T«-,  riKTdv) ;  (m.  f.),  a  witness  (comp.  rtK-firipiov) ;  tossis 
rf.),  a  cough  (for  tlid-tis  from  tuwdfire?) ;  vatfis  (m.),  a  seer;  vec-tis 
(m.),  a  roUer  or  lever  (viili-ere) ;  ves-tis  (f.),  a  dress  (comp.  ivvwcu, 
itr-Orji) ;  Tl-tis  (f.),  a  vine  (vi-€re,  to  weave). 

(b)    Neuters:  lac  (or  lact),  milk  (comp.  yaXaicT-);  ^te,  a  net,    804 
4lt  ftaas  (f.),  a  duck  (comp.  i^o-o-a). 
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-6t  fiUqudt,  some;  qudt,  how  many;  tOt,  so  many:  all  inde* 

clinable  adjectives. 

-dt  (-It)     dLpUt  (n.),  a  head  (comp.  fccf^-oXiJ). 

-4tt  hSMs,  ^/t^/;  tdrte,  ro2^;z</  (tSr-ere,  /o  nvear), 

-dt  &l»i88  (f.\  <7  ^/»f;  ftriSs  (m.),  ^  ram;  pftriSs  (m.),/i  «t;ai/; 

Bdgds  (f.),  standing  corn;  tfigds  (f.),  ^z  mat  (t6g-dre). 

-*t  (-It)     81-68,  twinged  (Sla-) ;   ftm-es  (m.?),  a  vineprop  (comp.  805 

&p-i8Ci);  ajitistes  (m.  f.),  a  priest  ox  priestess  (ante,  stft-); 
C9sl-e8  (m.),  a  beaven-dfiveller  (osalo-) ;  oaspes  (m.),  turf;  cocl-es 
(m.),  a  blind  man  (for  sco-cnl-dt-;  comp.  vKft-rost  Curt,  Cors.); 
cdmes  (m.  f.),  a  companion  (com) ;  dlTes,  rich  (comp.  dlTO-) ;  dav-es 


(m.),  a  horseman  (ftqyo-) ;  gorges  (m.),  a  whirlpool;  merges  (f.?), 
a  sheaf  also  a  pitchfork  (comp.  mergSB,  a  two-prong) ;  miles  (m.  f.), 
a  soldier;  pM-es  (m.  f.),  a  man  on  foot  (pW-) ;  poples  (m.),  the  back 


&f  the  knee;  pnsst-es  (m.  f.),  protecting  (pr»,  8t&-);  s&telles  (m.f.), 
^711  attendant;  sospes,  saving,  safe;  sttpes  (m.),  a  stock  (comp. 
stlp-ula, a  straw};  sdperstes,  surviving  (super,  st&-);  tildes  (Fest), 
a  hammer  (tundere) ;  v61es  (m.),  a  skirmisher  (comp.  t61-ox). 

-m-6t(-mlt)  fO-mes  (m.),   tinder  (fdv-Sre);   ll-mes  (m.),   a  balk  Qo6 

(U-mo-,  slanting) ;  palmes  Tm.),  a  vine  shoot  (pal-ma, 
a  branch);  tar-mes  (m.),  a  woodworm  (comp.  tdr-ebra,  rcp-ijdaiv); 
termes  (m.),  a  cutting;  trftmes  (m.),  a  path  (trariis). 

-en-tl         I.    Participles  present  active  of  verbs:  807 

ftma-ns,  loving  (&m&-) ;  audl-ens,  hearing  (audi-) ;  o&pi- 
ens,  taking  (cap6-re);  gign-ens,  begetting  (gl-gu-dre);  mdn-ens, 
advising  (mdn-Sre) ;  oDUvlsc-ens,  forgetting  (oWiviscl);  r«g-ens, 
ruling  (rdg-toe) ;  trllm-ens,  assigning  (trll)u-dre) ;  and  so  from  all 
verbs. 

a.  Adjectives,  originally  present  participles,  or  formed  as  such: 
absens,  absent  (al>e8-8e);  &l)U2idaiis,  abundant  (abundft-re,  to 
overflow) ;  arrOgans,  arrogant  (arrdg&-re,  to  claim) ;  eiSmens,  mer-^ 
ciful;  congru-ens,  suitable  (congru-dre,  to  agree);  contln-ens,  con- 
tiguous (contluSre) ;  dnig-ens,  accurate  (dlUg-^re,  to  love) ;  eidgans, 
neat;  adqy-ens,  eloquent  (aoqvi-);  Svld-ens,  evident  (ex  ^Id-Sre); 
tr6qvens,  crowded;  impild-ens,  shameless  (in  ptld-Sre);  InnOc-ens, 
harmless  (In  nOc-8re) ;  insdl-ens,  excessive,  haughty  (In  s51-Sre,  to  be 
wont);  Insons,  guiltless  (in  sons);  Ub-ens,  willing  (llb-«re) ;  IXo-ens, 
presumptuous  (lic-8re);  pdt-ens,/o<i;tff:/^/(pdt-e8se);  pragnans,/r^^« 
nant  (lit  before  bearing}  prsB,  gto-);  prasens,  present  (prsb  esse); 
prastans,  excellent  (pra-stftre);  prftd-ens,  prudent  (pro  yldSre,  to 
foresee);  rteens,  fresh;  rdpens,  sudden;  sSp-lens,  wise  (s&pd-re,  to 
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baije  taste)]    8pleiid-ens,  glittering  (splendSre) ;    atellans,  starry 
(Stella-) ;  vttlenB,  powerful  (vftlSre). 

3.    Substantives,  originally  participles,  &c.: 

ftdftleso-ens  (m.),  a  young  man  (adidesc-dre,  to  gro<w) ;  ftnlmans, 
an  animal  (ftnXma-,  breath)\  cll-ens  (m.  also  clienta  f.),  a  client 
rcda-ere,  to  bear) ;  coxuentis  (m.  pi.),  epithet  of  the  twelve  chidF 
aeities,  tbe  Colleagues  (com  esse) ;  dext-aoB  (m.),  five^ixtbs  Hit.  a 
sixth  off^  de-sexto-);  dodrans  (m.),  three-fourtbs,  Ht.  a  fourth  fli^(de- 
qyadro-);  infiuis,  an  infant  (In,  fft-rl);  occld-ens  (sc.  sol),  tbe  lUjest 
(oodtd-ere,  to  fall);  Ozlens,  the  east  TArlrl,  to  rise);  pftrens  (m.  f.),  a 
parent  (i>ftxd-re) ;  rftdens  (m.),  a  cable;  serpens  (m.  f.),  a  snake  (sexp- 
foe,  to  crawl)]  sextans,  a  sixth  (sexto-);  tozxens,  a  boiling  rushing 
stream  (torrS-re,  to  bum) ;  trl-ens  (m.),  a  trithing,  i.e.  a  third  (trl-J. 

1-en-tl       pestl-l-ens,  pestilential  (pestl-) ;  p§t-4U-ans,  saucy  (comp. 
petnl-cus  from  pdt-ere). 

•*6-tl  agre-stis,  of  the  fields  (aipro-);  csBle-stis,  heanxnly  (csBlo-).  808 

Comp.  also  dOm-esti-cus,  §  769,  silv-est-zls,  §  904,  dg- 
est-&8,p6t-e8t-as,§8ii. 

-&ti  Adjectives  expresang  origin,  809 

ctlj-ft8»  of  what  country  (cnjo-);  Infomas,  of  the  lower 
country  (Inferno-) ;  inflm-fttis,  one  of  the  lowest  rank  (infimo-) ;  nostr- 
fts,  a  countryman  of  ours  (nostro-) ;  optibn-fts  (§  418),  one  of  the  best 
party  (optimo-) ;  p&i-ateB  (m.  pi.*),  household  gods  (p&io-,  store) ; 
snnun-ftteB  (m.  pi.),  men  of  the  highest  ranks  (sunimo-) ;  stLpemas,  of 
the  upper  country  (snpemo-). 

Similarly  from  Italian  towns:  Antl&s,  a  man  of  Antium  (Antl- 
nm);  Ardeas  (Ardea);  Arplnas  (Arplnum);  Atlnas  (Atlna);  C&pSnas 
(C&p9na);  C&slnas  (C&sinum);  FSrentlnas  (Ferentlnmn);  Fldfinas 
(FIdSn»  but  FldSna,  Verg.^;  Frtisinas  (Fr&slno);  L&rlnas  TLarl- 
num^;  B&Tennas  (B&venna);  Sarslnaa  (Sarslna);  Url)ina8  (Urbl- 
num). 

-&t  danmas  (cf.  §  445),  condemned  (danm&-re) ;  8&ti-&s,  a  glut 

(s&ti&-re). 

-t-at  So  usually,  not  tfttl-;  cf.  §  445.   For  the  preceding  short  8io 

vowel,  e.g.  Itas,  see  §  213.  6;  XStas,  §  »i3.  5.  c  and  4a; 
for  its  omission  §  »45.  Abstract  substantives,  derived  chiefly  from 
adjectives  (from  500  to  600  in  number,  according  to  L.  Meyer): 
all  feminine. 

aoerM-tas,  tartness  (acerbo-);  »dlll-tas,  adileship  (sddlll-); 
SMi7ftli-tas,  equality  (aqyali-);  nqvl-tas,  fairness  (aavo-);  ns-tas, 
summer  (for  SBstl-tas,  »stu-);  »-tas,  age  (sbyo-,  §  94);  »teml-ta8, 
eternity  (ntemo-);  afflnl-tas,   relationship  by  marriage  (afflnl-); 
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&^IlI-tas,  agility  (d.e^-) ;  9Jnxanl-Ax^^  pleasantness  (Smoeno-) ;  antlqTl- 
tas,  antiquity  (antlqvo-);  onzie-tas,  anxiety  (anzlo-);  Appie-tas 
(formed  by  Gic.  Fam,  3.  7),  Appius-ness  (Appio-);  aspfirl-taa,  rough- 
ness (aapSro-) ;  assldul-tas,  constant  attentiony  frequency  (assidno-^ ; 
atr6cl-tas,  cruelty  (atrCci-);  aucWr-i-tas,  advice^  authority  (aucWr-); 
kTlCl'tsiA,  greediness  (ftvido-) ;  bfinlgni-taB,  kindliness, bounty  (Wnigno-); 
cssci-tas,  blindness  (cseco-);  c&l&mitas  (c&l&mo-,  a  stalk}  comp. 
Kokafios  and  culmua),  blight,  disaster;  cari-tas,  deamess  (cfiro-); 
c61ebri-tas,  celebrity  (celebrl-);  clvl-ta8,  citizenship  (civl-);  dignl- 
taa,  (worthiness  (digno-) ;  ddclll-tas,  aptness  for  being  taught  (d6clli-); 
8brlS-tas,  drunkenness  (51)rlo-);  f9x^-tas,  easiness;  f&,ciil-tas,  do- 
ablenessy  po^Mer  (fidli-) ;  ffimUiarl-tas,  intimacy  (f&mlliarl-) ;  hSrSd- 
itas,  inheritance  (hfired-);  hdnes-tas,  honourableness  (lidnCs-);  htl- 
m&ni-tas,  follo^w-feelingy  politeness  (htlmSJio-) ;  immtlnl-tas,  freedom 
from  public  charges  (Immfliil-) ;  Jtiyen-tas,  youth  (Jilv6n-) ;  IdT^-tas, 
lightness  (16vi-);  liber-tas,  freedom  (libfiro-);  mSJes-tas,  dignity 
(maJOB-);  morOsi-taa, //-^(/«/«^jj  (mCrOso-);  nficessi-tas,  necessity 
(necesse) ;  pauci-tas,  fewness  (pauco-) ;  pauper-tas,  poverty  (pau- 
p6r-) ;  pie-taa,  dutifulness  (pio-) ;  postSrl-tas,  posterity  (postfiro-) ; 
prOprie-taa,  proper  quality ,  ownership  (proprlo-);  qvSJi-tas,  quality 
rqvaii-);  sfttie-tas,  satiety  (coipp.  s&tis,  B§,tlftt-);  sScflri-tafl,  security 
(sSctlro-);  BimpUcl-tas,  simplicity  (simplici-,  nom.  simplex);  sdcle- 
tas,  partnership  (addo-) ;  tempeB-tas,  a  season^  weather  (tempdB-)  \ 
vftrle-tas,  variety  (virlo-);  fiber- tas,  ^r/;7/Vy  (tlber-);  v6mis-ta8, 
beauty  (v6niis-) ;  vernill-tas,  slavishness,  coarse  jesting  (vernill-) ; 
vfituB-taB,  old  age  (vetiis-) ;  Unl-tas,  unity  (flno-^ ;  finlversl-tas,  a 
whole,  either  of  persons  (i.  e.  a  corporation)  or  of  things  (unlverso-) ; 
v51un>ta8,  will  (for  vdlentl-tas,  §  28);  vdlup-tas,  pleasure  (vdliLp, 
§  516);  fltlU-taB,  usefulness  (tltUl-);  and  many  others. 

-ea-t-at      6g-8S-ta8,  want  (6g-5re) ;  pot-estas,  power  (p6tl-) ;  pro-  Sxi 
bably  formed  as  if  from  substantives  in  5s-  or  ds-  (as 
bonestas,  tempes-tas). 

-Ctl  d5s  (f.),  a  dowry  (dft-). 

-Ct  ndp58  (m.),  a  grandson  (comp.  d-y6i/r-«$s,  j.e.  common 

grandson)]  s&cerdos  (m.  f.),  a  priest  (sftc^ro-,  da-). 

-at  sftltls  (f.),  safety  (for  salvo-t^)* 

-tilt  Substantives  feminine: 

Jilven-tus,  youth  (Jilven-) ;  eSneo-tns,  old  age  ^s6n-ec-) ; 
servl-tus,  slavery  (servo-) ;  Tlr-tus,  manliness  (vlro-). 

-Stl  Idcliples,  rich  (perhaps  compound  of  16co-  and  pl6-to;  cf.  sza 

Gic.  Rep,  a.  16).     For  t&pete  (n.),  trftpStes  (m.  pi.)  see 
§  418  and  -eto,  §  798,  X  b. 
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-Itl  Qiilris,  a  Roman  citizen;  Samnis,  a  Samnite  (Sanmlo-). 

For  dis,  mltla,  &c.  see  under  -ti  (§  80a). 


Compound  stem-endings:  -tiimo,  §  757;  "tIvo»  §  764?  -tico, 
-trici, §§  769,  782;  -tat,  -estftt,  -tat,  §§  810,  811 ;  -tfldSn,  §  847;  "t^o, 
-ter-no,  -tino,  -trino,  §§827, 829, 840, 842 ;  -tiOn  (-slCn),  §  854 ;  -tiblli 
(-BlblH),  §  877 ;  -tm (-em),  §  878 ;  -tero,  -astfiro,  -tOro  (-stoo),  §§  888, 
889,  893;  -tru,  -ten,  -estSrl,  -tSr,  -t5r  (-s5r),  §§  903—905,  908; 
-tlclo,  -Itlo,  -ntio,  -tCrlo  (-s5rlo),  §§  931 — 933,  943- 


Hi.     Stems  ending  in  -so,  -si  (for  -to,  -ti). 
-so  See  under  -to,  §§  787,  788.  813 

-530  For  -onso  (§  191.  2),  and  this  again  perhaps  for  -oiitl-o; 

comp.  yeoova-ia  for  yepovria.  The  -1  probably  caused 
or  assisted  the  assibilation  (§  143). 

Adjectives  (said  to  be  500  in  number)  expressing  ^/«^jj; 

actu-osus,  full  0/ motion  (actu-) ;  aestu-osus,  burning  hot  (sdstu-^ : 
dtmblti-osus,  ambitious  (ambitu-) ;  &nlm-08us,  spirited  (ftnlmo-K 
aan-osns,  full  of  years  ^  aged  (anno-) ;  ftqv-osus,  watery  (ftqva-) ; 
c&l&mlt-OBUs,  disastrous  (for  c&l&mlt&t-osos) ;  call-osos,  bard-skinned 
(callo-) ;  capti-osus,  ensnaring,  captious  (captu-  or  caption-) ;  cirl- 
osus,  decayed  (cftrle-) ;  ciamosus,  screaming  (for  cl&mOs-osus) ;  cCpi- 
0308,  rich  (cOpia-);  crlmln-osas,  reproachful  (crimen-);  ddl-osos, 
crafty  (d51o-) ;  Sbri-osus,  a  drunkard  (Sbrlo-) ;  f am-osus,  notorious 
for  good  or  ill  (fama-);  form-osns,  shapely  (forma) ;  frilg-osas,  broken 
(for  firag5s-osiis) ;  fnictu-osus,yr«i//«/  (flructu-);  frtttic-osiis,  full  of 
shrubs  (firdtdc-);  gfinir*08us,  shelving  breed,  cwell-born  (gdntls-^; 
grati-osus,  influential  (gratia-) ;  berb-osos  (poet.),  grassy  (herba-) ; 
ing6nl-osuB,f /<?'i;^r  (ingfinio-) ;  InT^di-osos,  exposed  to  odium  (in^^dia-) ; 
jdc-osos,  sportive  (J6co-) ;  Inxftrl-OBus,  luxurious  (luziirla-) ;  mend- 
osns,  faulty  (men-da-);  morb-osns,  diseased  (morbo-);  mOr-osos, 
<way<ward,  cross  (mOs-,  a  qvhim);  nlv-osos,  snowy  (nivl-);  nOd-osns, 
knotty  (nOdo-);  ddl-osus,  troublesome  (6dio-);  offld-osos,  dutiful, 
obliging  (officio-) ;  6nSr-08US,  burdensome  (dn&s-) ;  Otl-osos,  at  leisure 

S5tlo-);  pdcfUil-osus,  moneyed  (pdcflnla-);  pdrlcul-osns,  dangerous 
pdrXctUo-);  pemld-osus,  destructive  (pernlde-);  plsc-osns  (rare, 
Ov.,  Verg.),  full  offish  (plsd-) ;  qusBStu-osus,  gainful  (qv«stu-^ ; 
rellgl-osus,  scrupulous  (for  relIgl5n-osus) ;  sUv-Osus,  wooded  (sllva-) ; 
sqvam-osns,  scaly  (sqvama-) ;  stilg-osus,  thin  (?  strlga-,  a  swathe) ; 
Bttldl-osus,  zealous  (stUdlo-) ;  euspld-osus,  suspicious  (for  suspidOn- 
osus);  sumptu-osns,  costly  (sumptu-);  Tent-osos,  windy  (vento-); 
▼entrl-OBUs,  potbellied  (ventrl-) ;  Terb-osas,  wordy  (verbo-) ;  varmln- 
0808  (Plin.),  full  of  worms  (vermfin-) ;  Tin-osos,  wine  loving  (vine-) ; 
vitl-0BU8,^«//y  (Tltlo-) ;  and  many  others. 
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-o-<teo        beUI-eosuB,  (war-lovrng  (Mllo-,  comp.  belllciui,  ^J0f8'4 
tdnSbrl-eosus  (Cic,  sdso  teiiebrosiui,  Verg.,  Ov.),  dark 
(tenOira-,  but  Cic.  in  poetic  translation  has  tenelnlciig). 

4-dBO  formldC-lfisiis,  fiarful  (fixnniddn-,  the  n  being  either 
dropped  or  chanjged  into  1). 

-Ic-ul-ISfO  fetir-IeiUofiis  (QaXxi^^^frverisb  (felnl-,  fetoienla-);  mdt- 
IdUosiui  (Plant),  In  fear  (mftta-);  slt-Icnlofus  (Hor.), 
parched  (alti-);  Bomn-Icnlofus,  dro«iwy  (Bonmo-). 

»n-4S80  *  Probably  formed  on  a  false  analogy  with  annstn-oans,  &c.: 
monstr-aofiis,  prodigious  (mcniBtro-);  xncmta-osas,  moun- 
tmnotu  (monti-,  but  cf.  §  405) ;  Tdlnivtu-oras  (Plin.  Ep.), 
pleasurMe  (TOliiptftt-). 

4-080         Probably  formed  on  a  false  analogy  with  odlosuSf  &c.: 

dtr-iosnf ,  careful  (cllra-) ;  UMr-locns,  laborious  (l&bOs-); 
Insc-Xt-l-osiiB  (or  luao-UmaBJ^  purblind  (lusoo-). 

-en-il  Adjectives  (some  used  as  substantives)  formed  from  names  Sis 
of  places: 
I.  From  appellatives:  amann-ensls  (m.  Suet  twice),  a  secretary 
(a  manu);  atrl-ensis  (m.  sc.  MrvuB),  bouse  steward  (atrlo-) ;  oartr- 
«n8l8,  of  the  camp  (castro-);  elrc-ensis,  of  the  circus  (drco-);  fBr- 
ensls,  of  the  forum  (fOro-) ;  firdtense  (sc  mare),  the  straits  of  Sicily 
(fWto-);  L&t6r-^nBi8,  properly  of  the  bodyguard  (IftttUh);  Portu-ensis 
(God.  Theod),  of  the  Port^  viz.  Ostia  (porta-) ;  prftt-onsis,  of  the 
meadows  (pr&to-). 

3.  From  proper  names  (which  are  given  in  brackets  in  the 
nom.  case): 

Alll-ensiB  (Allla);  Amtirad-ensis  (Ambrada);  Arlmlmenses  (Axl- 
minum);  Bononi-enBis  (BonSnla);  Cann-ensiB  (Caim»);  drcel-enslB 
(Clroeil);  Corflnl-enBiB  (Corfliiiimi) ;  Cur-enBiB  (Cures);  Hercnlaa- 
enslB  (Hercnlaneum) ;  HlBpal-enBiB  (HIbpUIb  or  HlBpal);  HlBpftnl- 
enalB  (HiBpftnla) ;  Nar1>on-eiiBlB  (Naitio) ;  Osc-enBiB  (Osoa  in  Spain) ; 
OBti-enslB  (Ostia);  SUsUl-enslB  (Stdlla);  veU-ensiB  (Yella,  (i) part  of 
Palatine;  (2)  town  in  Lucania);  yolBlnl-ensis  (Yolslnll);  Utlc-ensiB 
(Utica);  and  others. 

-l-en-8l      Probably  from  false  analogy  ^with  words  in  preceding 
section).    They  are  rarely  used. 
Atlifin-lenslB  (Atlien»);  Carthfigln-ienBlB  (CartliAgo);  Corintb- 
tenses  (CoilntlinB) ;  OrotOn-lensiB  (Groto);  Latln-lensls  (LatilnuB?); 
BhttdnlflTlSlB  (BbodnB), 


Compound  stem-ending :  Ss-Imo,  §  758.    See  also  §  918. 
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iv.    Stems  ending  In  -do. 
-do  I.    Adjectives:  816 

{a)  From  verbs  with  -0  stems,  the  final  e  being  changed 
to  I.  ^The  verb  has  been  added  in  the  following  list  only  when  not 
simple  m  form  or  evident  in  meaning.) 

&d[-das,  iowr;  albl-dus,  white;  algl-dus,  cold  (rare,  except  as 
nanae  of  mountain  near  Rome);  ftrl-das,  dry;  &vl-dus,  greedy;  cftU- 
diM  or  caldiis  (cf.  Quint  l.  6.  19),  hot;  calll-dus,  crafty;  candi-dns, 
tivhlte;  Svfini-dUB,  'vanishing  (8vaii6-80-dre) ;  fervi-du8,  glowing; 
fiacd-dus,  flaccid;  fi5rl-dus,  flowery;  footl-dus,  stinking;  Mgl-dus, 
cold;  fiHgl-dus,  glistening;  gp^vl-dus,  heavy  with  child  (grftvd-sc-fire); 
horri-dufl,  bristling^  fearful;  langvl-dus,  langmd;  Uqvl-dus  (§  343), 
clear;  Uvi-dua,  blue^  envious;  Ifld-das,  bright;  m&di-das,  wet; 
marcl-^as,  fading;  mflcl-das,  mouldy;  nlti-dus,  shining;  dli-dos, 
stinking;  palll-du8,  pale;  p&vl-dus,  frightened;  pl&cl-dus,  pleased, 
calm  (pl&cSre,  to  be  pleasing)  \  pflti-dua,  rotten;  putrl-dus,  rotten; 
rauci-dus,  rancid  (no  verb,  but  present  participle  in  Lucr.) ;  rigl-dus, 
stiff;  r&bl-dos  (rdbiduB,  Plaut.  twice),  red;  Bordl-dua,^?//^/  sqvail- 
dos,  squalid;  Btt.vi-dxaf  amazed;  t&bi-dos,  decaying;  tdpl-dos,  warm; 
timl-dUB,  timid;  toipi-dus,  benumbed;  torrl-dus,  burning;  ttlxni-dus, 
swelling;  turgi-dus,  Inflated;  v&li-dus,  strong;  Itml-dus,  damp;  tlvl- 
dus  or  tldua,  wf/  (tlve-Bc-ere). 

(Ji)    From  verbs  with  -1  or  consonant  stems : 

cilpi-dus,  desirous  (ciip6-re);  finidus  (fl^vl-dns,  Lucr.),  liquid 
(flu-dre);  r&bldus,  mcH  (r&bSre,  comp.  r&bies);  r&pl-dus,  hurried 
(rftp«-re) ;  vXvlduB,  lively  (vlv-fire). 

(c)    From  substantives  or  of  obscure  derivation: 

absnr-duB,  tuneless  (ab,  sor-,  comp.  sa-snr-nui,  avp^iCeiv :  and 
for  the  meaning  Cicenvs  expression  *  vox  absona  et  absurda,'  Or, 
3.  II);  bardus,  stupid  (comp.  ppctbvs);  dandos,  lame;  crtl-dus,  raw 
(cms-,  hard  ?  comp.  cros-ta,  icpwr-raXXoy.  jcpv-oy) ;  fldus,  faithful 
(comp.  fid-es,  perfld-us);  foadus,  foul  (comp.  footSre,  fo&tl-dus); 
fordUB  (cf.  §  is4)y pregnant;  flUnl-dus,  smoky  (fQmo-);  gSU-dus,  ley 
(gdlu-);  herbi-dus,  ^roj^  (hexba-);  blspldos,  shaggy  (comp.  bir-tus, 
blnlltiu);  Idpidus,  charming  (from  presumed  ISpSre;  comp.  ISpOs-); 
Itmpl-das  (CatulL,  Col.),  ckar  (lympha?  comp.  Xafinciv);  Itbridus, 
ghastly  yellow  (comp.  Ittror,  Lucr.);  morbi-dos,  diseased  (moxbo-); 
nfldns,  naked;  s61L-6.TiB,flrm  (sblo-y  ground);  stOli-dus,  stocklsh,  stu- 
pid (comp.  st615n-,  ^  useless  sucker);  evMas, persuasive  (svMSTei) ; 
s^d-Avutyjmcy  (sflco-);  sfldos,  dry  (se,  ndo-?) ;  sur-dus,  deaf;  tardus, 
slow  (comp.  tr&h-Sre,  to  drag});  trdpidus,  scarred,  flurried  (comp, 
trSmSre) ;  tuilEd-dus,  disturbed  (tuzba-) ;  T&pi-diis,  flat,  spoiled 
(y&pOs-,  from  a  presumed  vfipSre). 

a.    Substantives: 

(a)    Masculine:  c&diu,  a  cask;  gurdns,  a  dolt  (Spanish  word 
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ace  to  Quint.  I.  5.  57);  li»dua,  a  goat;  Ifldns,  a  game;  mOdus,  a 
measure;  nidus,  a  nest;  n(klU8,  a  knot;  turdus,  a  fieldfare;  vdrSdos 
(Mart.),  a  hunter  (horse). 

'  (^)  Feminine:  ftlanda,  a  lark  (Keltic);  aplUda,  chaff;  bas- 
cauda,  a  basket;  casslda  (usually  cassisy  a  helmet;  Cauda,  a  tail; 
cicftda,  a  grasshopper;  crSpIda,  a  sandal  (from  jcpj/TTiS-);  merda, 
dung;  prsdda,  booty;  rsada,  a  f our '<iv heeled  carriage  (Keltic j  cf. 
Qumt  I.  5.  57);  t»da,  a  torch, 

(c)    Neuter:  essddum,  a  gig  (Keltic) ;  Iftrldum  (lardum),  bacon; 
oppldum,  a  town  (comp.   cTriVedoj/?);  pddum,  a  shepherd^ s  crook; 
v&duxn,  a  shoal ^  ford, 
.un-do  or -en-do  i.  Verbal  adjectives; 

{a)    As  gerundive:  for  use  see  Book  IV.  Chap.  xiv.  and  817 
Appendix  to  Syntax.    On  their  formation  see  §§  617, 618. 

ama-ndus,  to  love  or  to  be  loved  (ftmSxe) ;  audi-endus  (audire) ; 
capi-endu8  (c&p6re);  glgn-endus  (gi-gn-ere);  m6n-endu8  (monSre); 
nasc-endus  (nasci);  rSg-endus  (rdgSre);  trlbu-endus  (trllm-dre) ; 
and  80  from  all  transitive  verbs  (§  11 86). 

(b)  As  present  participle  (without  an  object  accusative)  or 
ordinary  adjective: 

blandus,  soothing  (comp.  fUbre) ;  infandus,  ndfandus,  unspeakable 
(f&ri) ;  munduB,  clean;  drl-undus,  arising  (dri-rl) ;  pandus,  crooked; 
xdt-undus,  round  (comp.  rdt-ftre);  sdcundus,  following,  hence 
second  (seqvl);  yoly-endus,  rolling  (volvfire), 

(2)    Substantives: 

{a)  Masculine:  fundus,  a  landed  estate^  the  bottom;  also  an  au^ 
thoriser;  mundus,  ornaments^  also  the  universe  (sls  transl.  of  Ko<r/AOf). 

(b)  Feminine:  fnnda,  a  sling  (ftmd-dre?);  Eftlenda  (pi.)?  ^^ 
first  of  the  month  (summoning  day}  comp.  cftlSre,  KaKuv)\  menda, 
(Ov.*),  mendum  (Cic),  a  fault;  mSrenda  (dinner);  fq;K>nda,  a  bed' 
stead;  turunda,  a  paste-ball;  suggrunda,  the  eaves;  unda,  water. 

"IxJ^o  °^  {  Adjectives,  originally  gerundives:  818 

fir6m-dbundu8,  muttering  (fr9m-dre) ;  flir-Ibnndus,  raging 
(fUr-Sre) ;  lasclv-ibundus  (Plant.  Stich.  388),  playful  (lascflvl-re^ ; 
lUd-ibundUB,  sporting  (Ifld^re);  m6r-IbnndUB,  dying  (mdrl,  mSrlrlK 
pildl-bundus,  bashful  (ptldSre);  qT6r-IbundU8,  plaintive  (qudri); 
rIdl-bundUB,  laughing  (rIdSre) ;  tr^m-^bundus,  trembling  (trdm-«re). 

-ftb-undo    From  verbs  with  -a  stems.    Many  of  these  forms  are  819 
found  only  in  Livy  and  post-Augustan  historians. 
conil88&-bundU8,  revelling;  conti5n&-bundU8,  haranguing;  cunctft- 
bundus,  hesitating;  dSlibdra-bundus,  deliberating;  dSprftcft-bundns, 
deprecatingly ;    errfirbundus,    wandering    about  i    gr&ttULft-bunduS) 
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making  congratulations;  li8dslt&-biiiidus  (Plin.  Ep.  once),  hesitating; 
indlgnft-bimdus,  indignant;  l&crlin&-bimdus,  weeping;  lurcliln&-bim- 
dus  (only  in  Cato;  cf.  Quint.  I.  6.  42),  voracious;  mddIt&-bundU8 
(Just.),  in  meditation;  mlnllA-bimdus,  threatening;  mir&-bundu8,  in 
nvonder;  noctua-bundua  (Cic.  once),  by  night  (noctu-;  noctuftre  not 
found);  08cill&-bundas  (Suet.),  kissing;  I>dr6grin3.-bundii8  (Liv. 
once),  travelling  about;  pl5r&-buiidUB,  bewailing;  pdptua-bundiis, 
wasting;  prsdft-buiidUB,  pillaging;  spdciUft-bundus,  on  the  watch; 
tentfi-bundUB,  making  a  tried;  taburcliin3.-buiidu8  (Cato,  see  above), 
gobbling;  vdndrft-bundua,  shewing  reverence;  versft-bundus,  whirl' 
ing;  Tita-bunduB,  avoiding;  vdlClta-bundus  (Cic.  fragm.),  wal^ 
lowing, 

-c-undo      Adjectives,  probably  gerundives  from  inchoative  stems:  8ao 
all  have  the  preceding  syllable  long  (except  rublcundus). 
fa-cundu8,  eloquent  (fa-rl) ;  fS-cundua,  fruitful  (comp.  f&-mlna, 
f5-tu8) ;  irSrC-undus,  angry  (irasc-i) ;  Jil-cundus,  pleasant  (Jtlv-fire); 
rfibl-cundus,  ruddy  (rubSre) ;  vfire-cundus,  bashful  (v6r5ri). 

V.     Stems  in  -du,-di,  -d. 

-du  See  §  397. 

-di  S8des  (f.) ,  a  hearth  ?  a  chamber  §331  (comp.  ses-tu-,  alBeiv) ;  821 

csBdes  (/.),  slaughter;  cl&des  (f.),  disaster;  fldls  (f.),  a  harp- 
string;  flraus  (f.),  cheating;  frons  (f.)  a  leaf;  glans  (f.), 
an  acorn  (comp.  fioKavos  and  §  765);  grandis,  large; 
jTiglana  (f.),  a  walnut;  lendes  (f.  pi.),  nits;  pSdls  (m.f.), 
a  louse;  rtldis,  (i)  rude;  (%)  f.  a  spoon,  a  foil;  eSdea  (f.), 
a  seat  (sSdSre);  sordes  (t.  pi.),  dirt;  stldls  (f.  §  421),  a 
stake;  tr&des  (f.  pi),  pikes  (comp.  trttdfire?);  virl-dis, 
green  (vlrSre). 

-M  p$cu8  (f.),  a  head  of  cattle  (comp.  pScu-,  p6c6r-).  823 

-6d  (-id)  c&pls  (f.),  a  sacrificial  bowl  (cApfire?);  cassis  (f.),  a  hel- 
met; cuspis  (f.),  a  spear-point;  l&plB  (m.),  a  pebble;  pro- 
mulsla  (f.),  a  whet  for  the  appetite  (lit.  preliminary 
draughtX)  (pro-,  mulBO-). 

-9d  cuBtos  (n.),  a  guardian. 

-M  palUB  (f.),  a  marsh. 

-Sd  cuppes  (only  m  nom.  sing.),  a  glutton;  Mree  (m.),  an 

heir;  merces  (f.),  wages  (coinp.  rnerd-). 

-d  cor  (n.),  a  heart  (comp.  #capd-ia);  laus  (f.),) 

(m.),  a  foot  (comp.  Trod-,  nom.  ttovj);  pr»s  (n 
vfts  (m.  f.),  a  bail. 

Compound  stem-endings:   -ddn,  -fLddn,  -tadttn,  -5<3 
§§  846—848;  -Sdiilo,  §  865;  -ndlo,  §  933. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

DENTAL  NOUN-STEMS  (continued), 
vi.    Stems  ending  in  -no. 

40or-Ino  (For  all  words  (except  numerals)  with  long  vowel  pre^  823 
ceding  -no  see  §§  830 — 84a.) 

I.  Adjectives: 

(a)  Mntis,  good;  condnnus,  neat;  dlgnns,  qvorthy;  homus,  of 
this  year  (ho-ver-,  this  spring)'^  mag-nus,  great  (comp.  milg-is); 
nCnuB,  ninth  (for  n6vI-nuB?  but  see  §  754);  pia-nuB,  level  (comp. 
TrXa^);  pfirendl-nuB,  of  a  day  hence  (comp.  Trcpap,  die-);  Ter-nus, 
of  spring  (v5r-) ;  fbrns,  one. 

(b)  Distributive  numerals  (rarely  used  in  singular) :  bl-nns,  ttwo- 
foldy  two  each  (M-);   ter-nua  or  trl-nns  (tor,  trl-);   qv&ter-nus 

(qvftter)  and  (Varr.,  Plin.)  qvadilnus  (qvatvor);  qvl-nus  Tfor 
qyinqvI-nuB,  qvinc-nns,  qvlnqve);  sS-nu8  (sex);  septS-niu  (for 
septem-nns,  septen-nua);  octd-nus  (octo);  nOvS-nus  (for  ndvem- 
nus);  dSnus  (for  dficlmlmis?  dec-nua);  vice-nus,  twenty  each  (for 
Tlcent-nns,  vU;lntl);  trIcS-nus,  thirty  each  (tiiglrLtSi),  &c.;  centS-nus, 
a  hundred  each  (for  centumi-nus,  the  vowel  .being  assimilated  to 
what  is  found  in  others) ;  dtlcS-nus,  t<ivo  hundred  each  (for  ducent- 
nus) ;  trftcSnus,  three  hundred  each  (trficent-) ;  qvadrtngS-nus,  four 
hundred  each  (qvadringent-),  &c.     See  Appendix. 

(c)  From  names  of  trees  and  other  materials:  acer-nus,  of  maple 
(&cer-);  &d&mantl-nus,  hard  as  diamond  (aSafmvrivos)]  &mar&cl- 
mis,  of  marjoram  (ftmarftco-) ;  cfirftsl-nus  (Petron.),  cherry-coloured 
(cfirftso-) ;  cocdt-nus,  scarlet  (cocco-) ;  cdlnr-nus,  cf  hazel  (for  c6- 
rtUI-nuB,  cdrttlo-);  gbar-nus,  of  ivory  (6bdr-);  ferrfU^-ns  (Lucr. 
once),  bluish^green  (ferrtlgdn-;  femiglnens  is  more  usual);  qver- 
nuB,  oaken  (for  qverd-nus,  qvercu-).    See  also  sallg-nua,  &c., 

a.   Substantives:  824 

(a)  Masculine:  &cIniiB,  a  berry;  ac^us,  a  lamb;  annus,  a  year; 
ftnns,  a  ring;  &slnus,  an  ass;  c&clilnnuB,  a  laugh  (comp.  KaxaCeiv) ; 
drcl-nus,  a  pair  of  compasses  (drco-);  ddndnus,  a  lord  (d6m&re); 
fnmus,  an  oven;  ginnus  or  lilnnus,  a  mule^  the  mother  being  an  ass 
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(comp.  yiwosy  ivpos) ;  mannuB,  a  coach  horse  (Keltic  ?) 
a  vine-shoot:  panniis,  a  piece  of  cloth  (comp.  irnpor); 
thread  on  the  bobbin^  (a)  a  swelling  (from  Ti^voy  r) »  I*^ 
(comp.  ^ruj,  TTvyf"});  rldnus,  a  sheep  tick;  Bom-xms,  . 
Bdp-or);  sOnuB,  a  sound;  Btumns,  a  starling;  tabaxni 
tomns,  a  lathe  (torqvSre,  comp.  ropvos)* 
▼ema,  a  house  slave* 

(b)  Proper  names  (some  are  Etruscan):  Cinna;  '. 
Perpema;  PorBonna  (Verg.),  ForBdna  (Hon,  Mart.,  Sil 
Siseima;  Spurlnna;  Tbalna;  Ylvenna.    Cf.  §  838  r« 

(r)  Feminine:  alnnB,  an  alder;  comuB,  a  cornel  tn 
an  ash  tree;  omuB,  a  mountain  ash;  yannus,  a  cwinno^wi 

acna,  a  plot  lao  feet  square;  angina  (L.  Mull.),  qi 
ayxovTjf  angdre) ;  antemna,  a  satlyard;  fiBd-na,  a  rush  ba 
fuscina,  a  three-pronged  spear  (comp.  furca) ;  gfina,  a  i 
yewsj  a  janv) ;  nundl-n»  (pi.),  market-day  (n5no-,  dJ 
a  leaf  of  a  book,  &c.  (comp.  pawgftre) ;  pfttl-na,  a  a 
comp.  irardvi],  Sicil.  fiarcunj) ;  penna,  a  <wing  (in  old  Ls 
petna;  comp.  TrereaOai)',  pema,  a  ham;  pinna,  a  feath 
battle  (comp.  pugnuB);  mndna  (generally  given  as 
planing  instrument  (comp.  mncftre,  pvKavf])\  Banna, 
(comp.  o-away);  BarcXna,  a  bundle  (Barcire,  to  close); 
skate-fab  (comp.  BqyftlOB,  a  fah) ;  transenna,  a  net;  1 
(comp.  coXein;);  nma,  a  pitcher  (comp.  tlr6re,  to  burn), 

(d)  Neuter:  comum  (more  frequently  coma),  a  , 
K€pai)\  faaclnum,  a  charm  (comp.  /Sao-jccivor) ;  lignu 
(llg-fire?);  paBtlnnm,  a  t^uo-pronged  fork;  p6nnm  (§ 
of  provisions^  &c.;  reg-nnm,  a  kingdom  (rdg-toe); 
bench  (comp.  Bcab-iUum) ;  sU^nm,  a  seal;  Btagnum,  a 
water?  (comp.  orryoj/o-);  Btannum,  an  alloy  of  silvi 
tSgnnm,  a  beam. 

Imno^f       This  suffix  in  Greek  forms  participles  middle 

'  e.g.  TXmT-6p,€V0Sf  TV\l/'dfl€UOSi  T€TVlJ.-ft€VOSi  & 

ser-nmna,  sorrow  (atpo/xcwy,  excited  mind) ;  al-umnv 
(&l-dre) ;  autmnniiB,  Autumn  (the  increasing  year,  anct 
nuB,  a  river  in  Umbria;  cdlumna,  a  column  (comp.  col-n 
da-nmum,  a  loss  (properly  a  gift,  dft-re;  or  akin  to  i 
mina,  a  woman  (comp.  fe-tnB,  &c.  §  800) ;  g^mlnoB,  ^u 
(lamna),  a  plate  of  metal;  termlnoB,  a  bound  (comp.  n 
nmnuB,  the  god  of  change  (vert-fire). 

The  same  suffix  is  seen  in  the  and  pers.  plur.  of  in 
subjunctive  passive  of  tenses  formed  from  present  sten 
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mini,  «Twn.wfmiiii^  amabaminl,  amSmlni,  amarSmlni,  §  572:  and  in 
an  old  sing,  imperative  form;  e.g.  prsef amino,  §  587. 
Comjiare  also  -m6n,  §  850. 

"*^^|        Some  are  probably  compounds  with   stems   of  gen-,  826 
-Kno  )         gi-gn-6re;  others  have  a  c  turned  into  g  by  the  influence 
of  the  nasal;  others  are  formed  on  their  analogy. 

&ble-gnu8,  offr  (ftbiet-);  &pru-gnu8  (Plaut.,  Plin.),  of  funld 
boar  (ftpro-);  bSnl-gmis,  kindly^  liberal  {luell^bornl  Mnd^gdn-);  falia- 
glnus  (Cato),  of  beans  (fftba,-) ;  Hig-nus,  of  holm  oak  (il6c-) ;  dlei- 
ginus,  of  the  olive  (61ea/-);  mftU-gnus,  stin^  (mftle-gfin-);  prlvl-gnuB 
(subst.),  bom  from  one  parent  only^  i.e.  a  stepson  (privo-gen-) ; 
s&llg-nus,  of  twillow  (s&lic-). 

For  terrigena,  &c.  see  §  995 ;  for  magnus,  dlgnns,  §  823. 

-tino  Adjectives:  anno-tinus,  a  year  old\  (anno-);  cras-tinns,  827 

of  to-morrow  (eras);  did-tlnus,  long  continued  (diu); 
liomo-tlnas,  of  this  year  (homo-) ;  pris-tinns,  of  former  times 
(prlns;  comp.  magis  for  maglus);  sSro-tinos  (Plin.,  Col.),  late 
(g6ro-), 

-ur-no        diur-nus,  by  day  (dins-,  dies-,  §  341  n.,  comp.  nUdiiis;  or  828 

for  dioy-6rInu8?);  diut-umns  (in  Ovid  alvrays  dltltar- 
nus),  for  long  (comp.  diflt-ius);  laburnum,  broad-lea*ved  trefoil; 
noctu-muB,  by  night  (noctu-) ;  S&t-umus  (Saetumus),  god  of  pro^ 
duce\  (s&to-,  sS-rdre);  t&cltumus,  silent  (t&clto-);  Ylbumnm,  the 
wayfaring  tree, 

-er-no  c&vema,  a  cave  (cftvo-);  cistema,  a  reservoir  (data-); 
fustema,  the  knotty  part  of  a  fir-tree  (fasti-,  a  club) ; 
giibema  (pl.)»  rudders  (comp.  jcujSepmi/) ;  Mb-emus,  in  <winter 
(hifim-,  cf.  §  86.  5);  hOdiemns,  ofto-'day  (ho-,  dius,  or  die-);  Infer- 
nus,  belo^xj  (infSro-);  licema,  a  cloak]  Lftvema,  goddess  of  gain; 
Iticema,  a  lamp  (comp.  Iflcl-,  IflcSre);  sUper-nus,  above  (stipdro-); 
t&b-ema,  a  booth  (from  t&b-tUa,  aplankX),    See  also  §  823  c, 

-ter-no  i.e.  -no  suffixed  to  stems  in  -Wro  or  -trl,  or  to  adverbs  829 
in  -ter.  In  some  the  t  perhaps  is  radical. 
ss-temuB,  for  ever  (sevo-,  comp.  sa-tat-);  al-ter-nus,  alternate^ 
every  other  (al-tero-);  ex-temus,  outside  (ex-tero-);  frfttemus,  o/*  a 
brother  (frater-,  comp.  (j^parep-);  hes-temus,  of  yesterday  (comp. 
hdri,  x^^^)»  ^'^^'^"^i  inside  (in-ter);  lantema  (l&tema),  ^ /a»* 
tern;  m&ter-nus,  of  a  mother  (mater-);  nassitema,  a  nuatering  pot 
fsaid  to  be  from  naso-,  temo-,  ^with  three  noses)\  p&temus,  of  a 
father  (pftter-);  sempltemus,  everlasting  (comp.  semp-er,  §540); 
v6ter-nus,  lethargy  (vfittls-). 
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-too  I.    Adjectives:  830 

{a)  with  ft  as  stem  vowel;  ctoiis,  hoary;  sft-mis,  sound 
(comp.  voxi^  \  va-aus,  empty  (comp.  y&c-uus). 

{If)    from  appellatives: 

ftpl-anus,  of  bees;  name  of  Muscatel  grape  ( 
secret  (comp.  area-,  arcSre) ;  Camp-anus,  of  the 
man  (Campo-) ;  casteU-anus,  of  a  fortress  fcastelj 
of  the  tenth  (e.g.  a  tithe  former;  a  soldier  or  the  t 
decflma-) ;  font-amis,  of  the  spring  (font!-) ;  germ 
blood;  litim->ana8,  of  man  (hOmOn-) ;  instU-anns  (( 
island  (insiUa-) ;  L&tSr-anus,  a  family  name  (l&tSr 
of  midday^  southern  (mBiiCdB');  mont-anns,  of  the 
U-);  mnnd-anus,  of  the  universe  (mundo-);  nOn- 
the  ninth  legion  (nOna-) ;  oppld-anos,  of  the  tonvn 
anus,  of  a  village  (pfigo-) ;  pridl-anus,  of  the  day 
prim-anus,  of  the  first  legion  (prima-) ;  publlc-an 
revenue  (pul>lIco-);  pftte-anus  (Plin.,  Col.),  of  i 
qvOtldi-anus,  daily  (quotidie-);  rustic-anus,  of  the  ci 
urb-finus,  of  the  city  (urbi-) ;  v6t6r-anus,  old,  v 
vlc-anus,  of  a  hamlet  (vXco-). 

from  proper  names ;  (r)  of  places :  AMc-anns 
among  the  Afri  (Afil»ca);  Alb-anus  (Alba);  AH 
Atell-tous  (AteUa) ;  Ciorlol-anus  (COrlOli) ;  Ctlm-an 
gell-anus  (Fregells);  Fund-anus  (Fundi);  Oalllc-s 
vince  among  the  Gauls  (Qallica-);  lAbic-anus  (] 
anus  (Psestum) ;  PiiteOl-anus  (Puteoli) ;  Rdm-anus  ( 
Sarranus,  of  Tyre  (Sarra) ;  also  a  surname  of  the  . 
Serranus  (Momm.  C.  J.  R,  No.  549);  Silanus,  su 
clan  (Sna?  but  cf.  Lucr.  6.  1265);  Syraous-anus  (f 
anus  (Tbebsd) ;  TusdU-anus  (Tusculum) ;  and  other 

{d)    of  persons:  Cinn-anus  (Cinna);  Sull-anus 
{e)  Compounds  formed  immediately  from  a  pn 


anteiUc-anus,  before  daylight  (ante  lucem);  ani 
the  forenoon  (ante  meridiem);  antesign-anus,  infron 
(ante  signa) ;  drcump&d-anus,  round  the  Po  (drci 
rMn-anus,  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine  (cis  Rhenum) 
in  the  afternoon  (post  meridiem) ;  subsign-anus,  of 
Blgnls);  suburb-anus,  near  the  city  (sub  urbem); 
beyond  the  mountains  (trans  montes);  transp&d-fl 
tons. 

2.     Substantives:  (a)  tons  (see  §  8*4);  Wan^ 
the  day  (die-);  Jtous  (for  Dianus),  the  god  of  tt 
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shrine  (flUrl);  grSnuxu,  a  grain;  Iftna,  ^ivool  (comp.  Xa;^v»j); 
membr-ftna,  skin  (memtoo-) ;  panos  (see  §  824) ;  qvartftna,  sc.  febris, 
a  quartan  ague  (<iY9TtA');  r&-na,  a  frog  (comp.  rft-vus,  hoary)  \  Silv- 
ftnos,  the  wood  god  (sllva-);  Vcdoaiiiu,  the  fire  god, 

-i-Sjio        Adjectives  in  -anas,  derived  from  stems,  chiefly  of  proper  832 
names,  with  suffix  -io: 

Acci-anuB,  of  Accius  (Aodo-);  JBmlll-aimB,  belonging  to  the  ^nu^ 
Han  clan  (JSmilia-) ;  Asl-amui,  of  Jjia  (Asia^) ;  Cas&rl-aims,  belong- 
ing  to  Casfir's  (GadBaxeua,cfC/tjar;  e.g.  Cssaxls  or  Casarea  oeleritas, 
Cdtsar^s  quickness,;  Cssariaxia  celeritas,  quickness^  4ike  Carsar*s) ;  Cice- 
ron-ianus,  ofQcero  (CIcfirOn-) ;  daudL^oiiu,  of  a  Claudius  (dandio-) ; 
F&bi-axms,  ofja  Fabian^  or  of  the  Fgbian  cUn  (Fabio-,  Fabia-^; 
Maxl-aaus,  ofMarius  (M&rlo-);  ])IilOn-iaiitts,.o/'itf//o(i.q.  Hilonius); 
Orclnl-anus  (Mart.),  of  a  dead  man  (OrcUme,^  diveller  <with  deaths 
orco-) ;  Fompet-anus,  of  Pompeius  (Pompelo-) ;  prsBtOrl-anns,  of  the 
prator'^s  camp  (prsotorio-) ;  Sejanus  (Selo-)';  SummoMilajms,  of  a 
dweller  in  Undervjall  (suniiiimnlo-) ;  llbdrl-aiLtis,  of  Tiberius;  Teren- 
tl-anus,  of  Terentius  (Terentio-) ;  TtaJanos ;  and  others. 

-It-fino       Probably  from  the  Greek  suffix  -Tnjs,  or  in  analogy  833 
therewith.     (Properly  it  denotes  of  the  people  ofi) 

AIltlpo^ta]las,  of  Antipolis  (AntlpoU-) ;  GSxIItanuB,  pf  Gades^  i.e. 
Cadi%  (Gkull-) ;  MassIUtanus,  of  Marseilles  (Massilia-} ;  PanoxmXta- 
nus,  of  Pfinormus  (Panormo-);  Taurdm&iXtaims,  of  Taurometiium 
(TauTomenlo-);  TdiQitaiiiui,  of  Tomi  (TSmo-). 

-5no  J .  Adje;ctives :  pr^Snus,  headlong,  (ivith  face  forward  (pro-).  834 

a.  Substantives:  (a)  Masc.  ^nd  neut.:  c61-oxiii8,  a  farmer 
(cM-ere);  4ouuxu,  a  gift  (dfir-re);  patr-onus.,  a  patron  (patr-). 

(^)  Foninine:  annona,  tU  yearns  supply  of  com  (anno-); 
Bellona,  #>&r  war  goddess  (bello-);  canpona,  a  tavern  (cQpa-, 
caup-Qn-)^  cdroBA,  a  crown;  JAtona,  a  goddess  (comp.  Aijro));  ma- 
trona^  a  married  woman  (mfttr-);  persona,  a  mask  (persdnaie?); 
FOmona,  Fruit  goddess  (pOmo-). 

For  octanus,  nonns  (whence  n5n89,  pi.  the  ninth  day)  see  §  823  ^. 

••ceno  &masnxLB,  pleasant ;  peena,  a/fi7^/(f  (comp.  pfLnlre). 

•too  I.    Adjectives:  has^ifmaxiB,  unseasonable  (without  a portl  Sss 

In,  porta-);  jejnnus,  fastitig;  ovPortimaBf  in  front  of  the 
port,  ready  at  hand  (ob  poirtum). 

a.  Substantives:  ctoa  (pi.),  a  cradle  Tfor  cftWna?  cilb-are);^ 
fortuna,  ^rf «w  (fortsl-;  comp.  nocti-,  noctn-) ;  l&cima  (orlftcima), 
^  hole  (UUm-);  Neptmms,  the  sea  god  (perhaps  vurroiuvosi  §  825)5 
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Fortimas,  god  of  harbours  (porta-);  pnma,  a  live  coal;  pnmuxii,  a 
plum;  tribunos,  a  tribe's  chief  (tariftni-);  V&cima,  a  Sabine  goddess 
(comp.  T&cftre,  t&cuus). 

-»no)  I.  Adjectives:  aenns  (or  fthenus),  0/ 
-too  \  niu,  from  »8l-:  the  Umbrian  has  al^eso 
another,  alien  (ftlio-);  figtous,.  neeify  TfigSre);  obB< 
pltou8,y2<//(coinp.  plSre);  sdrenus,  caftn^;  terrtoiu, 

AbydenuB,  of  Abydos  (Ab^do) ;  Cyricomis,  of  Cja 

For  ylctous  and  other  numerals  see  §  823  b* 

2,  Substantives:  (a)  feminine:  ftvena,  oatsf^ 
ace.  to  Varro),  a  Muse  (comp.  car-men)  ;r  cftteni 
(cesna,  Fest),  simper;  cr&mena,  a  purse;  gftlena,  h 
a  rein  (h&bSre) ;  h&reiia,  sand;  Issna,  a  cloak  (com] 
3) ;  Iftnlona,  a  butcher's  stall  (Itoio-);  tenaj  a  bmwd; 
a  ne<u)  year's  gift;  vena,  a  vein;  yerbensa  (pi.),  b 
&c.  used  in  religious  acts. 

(b)  Neuter:  csenum,  mud;  ftoum  (fcennm),  hay; 
r^nenyjoai,  poison;  Tonum  (only  in  accus.'§  369)^- 

-l-too         i.e.  -5no  suffixed  to-  stems  in  -lo. 

Proper  names:  Aufldlenus,  AvIdienuB,  CM 
Nftsidienus,  Yettienms,  and  others. 

-il-too        cantilena,  a  tune  (cantn-). 

-Ino  (In  some  of  the  following  words  the  1 

not  proved.) 

I.  Adjectives:  (a)  from  appellatives: 
ftdnltfiriniu,  spurious  (adnltSro-);  agnJ 
(agno);  ftafttinus  (Plaut.,  Petr.),  of  a  duck  (ftnit-) 
snake  (angvi-);  ansfirlims  (Plin.,  GoL),  of  a  goose  ( 
of  a  civild  boar  (ftpro-);  toifitliiuB  (Plin.),  of  a  ra 
trlnus,  southern  (austro-);  c«nimis,  of  a  dog  (cftn- 
goat  (capro-) ;  cervlnus,  of  a  deer  (cervo-) ;  coUlnus, 
cdlumbinus,  of  a  dove  (cdlumbo-);  cdqvlmiB,  of 
corvlnus,  of  a  rofven  (corvo-) ;  divlnus,  of  a  god 
of  a  horse  (6<lvo-);  femlninns,  of  a  nvoman  (f5i 
hasty  (comp.  con-fes-tim) ;  fOrlnus  (Plaut.  once),  . 
gtooinus,  of  a  jaw  (comp.  yewy) ;  native  (gi-gn-i 
a  goat  (liirco-);  Indplnus,  unexpected  (comp.  opini 
a  lion  (leCn-);  Ifipdrlxius,  of  a  hare  (Ifipds-);  W: 
(liipo-);  mftrlnus,  of  the  sea  (mftrl-);  mascftl-lnns 
cftlo-);  mllulnus,  of  a  kite  (mlluo-);  pfirfigrinus,  0/. 
pordniu,  of  a  pig  (porco-);  sOricinuB  (Plaut.  01 
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mouse  (eSrCc-) ;  Btipiniis,  with  face  upfivard;  taurinus,  of  a  bull; 
iiTBimis,  of  a  bear  (Urso-) ;  verrinua,  of  a  boar  pig  (verrl-) ;  vfitSrl- 
nus,  of  beasts  of  burden  (comp.  vfihSre);  vIclnuB,  of  the  street,  neigh- 
bour (tIco-);  vittQlnus,  of  a  calf  (vltiilo-);  volpinus,  of  a  fox 
(▼olpl-) ;  and  others. 

(J))  From  proper  names  of  places:  Alblnus,  a  cognomen  of  the 
Postumian  clan  (Alba?);  Alplnua  (Alpes,  pi.);  Arlcinua  (Aricia); 
C&pItOlinus  (C&pltdlium) ;  Caudiniis  (Caudlum);  €k>ll&tinns  (Colla- 
tia);  Esqvniniu  (Esqyillsd);  Fdrentlnus  (perhaps  for  Ferentlnlnus 
from  Ferentlnum) ;  L&ntlYinus  (Lanuvlum) ;  L&tlnus  (Latlum) ;  MS- 
duUInus  (Medullla) ;  Pdl&tinus,  but  in  Martial  Paiatinus  (Palatlnm) ; 
Frsnestinus  (Prsaneste) ;  Reatlnus  (Reate);  Rbeginus  (Rheglum); 
T&rentinuB  (Tarentum) ;  Vgntlsiniis  ( Venusia) ;  and  others. 

AVentlnos,  Qylrlnus,  Sabiniis,  are  of  uncertain  origin. 

(c)  From  proper  names  of  persons;  chiefly  from  such  as  were 
originally  appellatives: 

They  are  used  as  substantives,  being  surnames: 
Alblniis  (Albus);  AntGnlniu  (AntOnliis);  AqviliiiUB  (Aqtuila?); 
Atr&tlnus  (Atratus?);  Augilrinus  (Augur);  Augustlnus  (Augustus); 
Cses5ninu8  (Cseso);  Calvinus  (Calvufl);  CictLrinus  (Glcur);  Coryinus 
(Corvus);  Crlspinus  (Crlspus);  FL&mXnlnus  (Flaminius  or  flymen?); 
FrontinuB  (Fronto?);  JustSnus  (Justus);  Lactftdnus  (Lactuca);  Lse- 
vlnus  (L89YU8);  Longinus  (Longus);  LubcIbub  (Lubous);  M&cerinus 
and  Macrinus  (Macer) ;  Hamerdnus  (Haxnercus) ;  Mandnus  (Man- 
cub)  ;  MarcelllnuB  (Marcellus) ;  MessaiUnuB  (Messalla) ;  MStelllnus 
(Mdtellus) ;  Psetlnus  (PsBtus) ;  Plautinus  (Flautus) ;  ROfinus  (Rufas) ; 
Satuminus  (S&tumus);  Seztinus  (Seztus  or  Sestus);  Tridpitluus 
(triceps) ;  and  some  others. 

Compare  orcinus,  of  Orcus  or  death  (Orcus);  Plautinus,  of 
Plautus  (Plautns). 

a.    Substantives:  833 

(a)  Masculine:  conctlbinus  (concubina),  a  concubine  (com,  clib- 
are);  inq\H-inus,  a  lodger  (in  c61-ere);  liipinus,  a  lupine;  pulvlnus, 
a  cushion;  sobrinus  (sobrina  f.),  a  second  cousin,  sister's  child} 
(BttrOr-). 

CsBdna  (Csdcns);  Canlna  (canls?);  Pardna  (porca?). 

(b)  Feminine:  carpinus  (-Inus?),  the  hornbeam;  pinus  (cf. 
§  398)1  a  pine  tree  (for  pic-nus?  cf.  §  no,  i;  and  comp.  mTvi)\ 
sapinus  (-Inus?),  a  kind  of  pine  tree;  sinus  (sinum),  a  tankard, 

arvlna  (Verg.),  grease;  csBpina  (Col.),  an  onion  bed  (capa-); 
c&rina,  a  keel;  camlllcina,  place  of  torture,  toHure  (camifex)  •  fau- 
na, w^^/  (comp.  ftuT-);  fddlna  (pi.),  mines  («kl6-re);  galllna,'  a  hen 
(gallo-);  IftpIcIdinsB  (pi.),  stone  quarries  (lapld-,  caed-fire);  nSpina 
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(Col.),  a  colza  or  coleseed  bed  (nSpo-) ;  dpiflcioa  (Pla 
a  10 or ks hop  (oflcio-,  §  929  <7);  pirifitlnsB?  (parletinae 
ridt-) ;  piscina,  a  Juh-pond  (pisci-) ;  pOplna,  a  cooksho^ 
§  118.  2);  porrina  (Gato),  a  leek  bed  (porro-);  pmJ 
(comp.  pro,  prsB,  tt/jwi)  ;  r&pina,  pillage  (r&p^re) ;  1 
(rftpo-) ;  reglna,  a  queen  (r5g-) ;  rSsiiia,  resin  (pyytlvr)) ; 
(ru-tee);  B&gina,  stuffings  food  (comp.  o-arreti/);  sftU 
s&linnm),  saltpits  (s&l-,  s&lire) ;  scoblxia,  a  rasp  (sc&l 
a  thorn  (for  splcina,  from  spica-);  vagina,  a  sheath; 
(comp.  ovpov), 

Agnpf>ina  (Agrlppa) ;  Faustina  (Faustus) ;  Flancin 

(c)     Neuter:  c&tinum  (also  catinus,  m.),  a  dish^ 
Tinum,  wine  (comp.  vi-tis,  viSre*  to  twine), 

-c-Ino         Clo^ina^  goddess  0/ sewers  (doftca);  medl- 
ar/ (medico-,  mddSre) ;  morti-cinus  (adj.),  ca^ 

-t-Ino  I.  Adjectives:  (flandestinus,  secret  (comp. 

tinuB,  internal  (intus) ;  Ubertinus,  of  the  c 
men  (llbcrto-);  mfttilt-inus,  in  the  morning  (matata 
m6di-ast-inu8,  f-om  the  middle  of  the  city,  hence  a  dr 
aoTv);  pauper-tinus  (Van*.,  Gell.),  poor  (paupdr-); 
sudden  (repentl-) ;  vesper-tinus,  of  the  evening  (vespfii 
For  proper  names  see  §  838  ^.  r. 

2.     Substantives:    cortina,   a  boiling  pot;  IXbitln 
funerals;  sentlna,  bilge-water, 

-lino  cftllTia,  a  kitchen  (for  coc-lina?  coqvo-);  dl8( 

ing  (dlsc-Ip-tUo-,   dlscdre);    sterqvl-llnnm 
dungheap  (forstercdrinum?  stercds-);  tablln 

(tawua-). 

-tr-Ino        From  stems  in  -tor.     (For  the  omission 
the  ending  -trie,  §  78a.) 

doc-tr-lna,  learning  (ddcSre) ;  UUtr-ina  (l&y&t 
ri&vare);  pis-tr-inum,  a  mill;  pis-tr-ina, 
(pis-tee,  to  pound)  \  sil-tr-ina,  a  cobbler* s  , 
(sn-fire);  tez-tr-inum,  weaving  (tez-dre);  1 
barber's  shop  (tondSre). 

vii.    Stems  ending  in  -nl,  -n. 

-nl  I.    Adjectives:  immftnis,  wild  (in,  mfino-; 

Saliari  Cerus  manus  intelligitur  creator  bo 
p.  laa,  Mull.);  Inftnis,  empty;  mttnla  (rare),  obliging 
nils);  onmls,  all;  B^gxiiB,  lazy;  sollenmls,  customary. 
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%,  Substantives:  anmls  (m.),  a  rhjer;  dUxiiB  (m.f.),  a  haunch; 
erlnls  (m.),  hair;  finis  (m.  f.),  a  boundary  (for  fld-nls,  find^^re) ; 
fOnlB  Qn.),  a  rope;  isnis  (m.),  fire;  mtne  (n.),  the  morning;  mtnes 
(m.  pl^,  the  spirits  below;  momla  (n.  pi),  <walU;  mftnia  (n.pl.), 
duties  (same  as  mcsnla) ;  xtftnls  (m.),  a  loaf  of  bread;  pfinis  (m.  for 
p68-nl8;  comp.  ireos,  Tro<r-*^);  rtaea  (m.pl.),  kidneys. 

On  cftniB  (m.  f.),  a  dog^  see  §  448. 

-dn(-In)    Substantives:  oftro  (f.),  fiesh  (comp.  Kpeas);  hOmo  (m.  844 

also  li&no,  §  449,  and  with  old  stem  in  -On),  a  man 
(hlimo-,  ground)  \  nSmo,  no  one  (ne,  hdmo);  tmix)  (m.),  a  whirl 
(comp.  tnzlMir). 

-gQn(-gIn)  Substantives:  aspergo  (f.),  a  sprinkling  (adsparg-ere) ;  845 

margo  (m.),  a  brink  (comp.  merg-ire,  to  dif>);  Tlzgo 
(f;),  a  girl  (^rtro,  a  man\  or  vir-tee,  to  be  fresh,  Curtius  and  Cors- 
sen  connect  it  with  the  root  of  opy-cuo), 

-Sg-dn  (-Agin)  All  feminine:  ambago  (only  abl.  s.,  Manil.),  circuit 
(amb,  &g-Ore?);  compSgo,  a  fastening  (com,  i»a;7g- 
ere);  c6rl-ago  (Col.),  a  skin  disease  (cftrlo-);  foir-ago,  a  mash 
(foir-);  Imftgo,  a  likeness  (comp.  Im-It&il;  perhaps  for  mlmi-tarl; 
comp.  futuitrBcu);  Inda^o,  an  encircling  (indo,  &g-ere?);  lumb-ago 
(Fest.),  loin  disease  (Inmbo-);  plnmb-ago,  blacklead  (vloxitto-)]  pr6- 
pSgo,  a  slip  of  a  plant,  offspring  (pro,  pang-ere) ;  saxtago,  a  frying- 
pan;  raflMigo,  the  pastern^  as  if  broken  and  bent  up  (sub,  firang-^re); 
virago,  a  bold^rl  (vlro-) ;  vOrago,  a  gulf  (Tdrft^re). 

-U-fig-fo  (-gin)  All  feminine :  cartilago,  gristle  (comp.  Kpia^ ;  salsl- 
lago  (Plin.),  saltness  (salso-);  simllago  (^Xoi^^fine 
flour  (fdrnUa-). 

-tkg-On (-flgln)     All  feminine:  89r-ngo,  bronze-rust^  jealousy  (sbs-); 
alb-ngo,  a  disease  of  the  eye  (albo-) ;  ferr-ngo,  iron- 
rust  (terto-) ;  l&n-ngo,  downy  hair  (Iftna-) ;  sals-ugo,  saltness  (salso-) ; 
Tesp§r-ngo  (Plant),  the  e*vening  star  (vespfiro-). 

-Xg-dn (-Igin)  All  feminine:  cSJlgo,  mitt  (comp.  dam,  cSlft-re);  de- 
pdtlgo,  impdtlgo,  a  scabby  eruption;  ffUigo,  soot;  In- 
tertrigo, a  galling  (Inter,  trl-,t&rdre) ;  lent-lgo,/r^f>^i^j  QsntL-y  linseed^ 
which  freckles  resemble) ;  IClllgo,  a  cuttle  fish;  melllgo,  bee-glue 
(mell-);  Orlgo,  a  source  (drW);  poirigo,  scurf  (porro-,  leekl);  pru- 
rigo, itclnng  (prOrlre);  rSbigo  (rflbigo),  ntst  (rftb-ro-,  red)\  scatnr- 
igines  (pi.),  springs  (sc&torlre) ;  dligo,  white  wheat;  tentigo,  tension 
(tento-);  vertigo,  a  turn  (yertdre);  vitiligo,  a  tetter;  tHigo,  wet 
(ado-). 

-d-fo  (-din)    cardo  (m.),  a  hinge  (comp.  Kpa^y  to  brandish) ;  grando  846 
(f.),  hail  (comp.  ;(oXafa,  §  126);  li&nmdo  (f.),  a  reed; 
hXnmdo  (r.),  a  swallow  (comp.  x^^Mvy  §  134);  ordo 
(m.),  a  row. 
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-Ud-dn  (-Udln)   Urudo  (f.),  a  leech -^  testudo  (f.),  a  tortoise  (testOr, 
apotlid, 

-tflddn  (-ttLdln)   Feminine  abstract  substantives.     All  have  (appa-  S47 
rently)  a  short  I  before  the  suffix,  except  the  deri- 
vatives from  Bueto-  (in  which  a  syllable  has  dropped 
out)  and  TalStudo. 

SBgri-tndo,  sickness^  sorrociu  (»gro-);  altit-tado,  height  (alto-); 
aznftrl-tudo  (Plin.  maj.  and  min.),  bitterness  (ftm&ro-);  ampU-tudo, 
ivide  extent  (amplo-) ;  asperl-tudo  (Gels.),  roughness  (aspdro-) ;  as- 
svS-tado  (for  assuetitado),  habit  (ad-Bv6to-):  so  also  ooiunretudo, 
desYdtudo,  mansretudo;  celsl-tudo  (Veil.),  highness;  so  as  a  title 
(Cod.  Theod.),  e.g.  your  Highness  (celao-);  d&rl-tndo  (chiefly  Tac), 
renown  (daro-) ;  crassi-tudo,  thickness  (crasso-) ;  dlssImlU-tudo,  un-^ 
likeness  (dlasImUl-) ;  fUxBl-tMHiO^Jirmness  (flrmo-);  fortl-tudo,  courage 
rforti-);  b&bl-tado,  habit  (for  habititudo,  from  haj)ito-);  hllftri-tudo 
(Plaut.\  merriment  (liilftro-);  lassl-tudo,  <weariness  (lasso-);  IftU- 
tudo,  breadth  (Iftto-) ;  ISnl-tado  (rare),  leniency  (lenl-) ;  lentl-tudo, 
sluggishness  (lento-);  Uppi-tndo,  inflammation  in  the  eyes  (llppo-).; 
loii£^-tado,  length  (longo-) ;  magnl-tado,  greatness  (magno-) ;  molli- 
tudo,  softness  (moUi-) ;  multl-tudo,  great  number  (multo-) ;  nScessi- 
tudo,  necessity^  close  bond  (nficesse);  partl-tudo  (Plaut.  twice),  a 
giving  birth  (partn-) ;  plngvl-tado,  fatness  (plngvi-) ;  pulchri-tudo, 
beauty  (pulchro-);  sanctl-tudo  (prae-Cic),  sacredness  (sancto-); 
8lxnm-tudo,  likeness  (slmUI-);  sSU-tudo,  loneliness  (s61o-);  BoUIci- 
tudo,  anxiety  (soUidto-) ;  SY&vI-tudo  (prae-Cic),  stweetness  (avavi-) ; 
t^ndrl-tudo  ( Varr.,  Suet.),  softness,  tender  years  (tfindro-) ;  torpi-tudo, 
ugliness,  dis^ace  (tiui>i-);  Y&16-tudo,  health  (vfilSre);  vastX-tudo 
(old  prayer  in  Cato),  ^wasting  (yaato-) ;  vldssl-tudo,  change  (comp. 
▼icissim):  and  many  others,  chiefly  words  quoted  by  Nonius  from 
the  early  dramatists. 

•Sd-dii(-8dXn)  All  feminine:  absflmSdo  (Plaut.  Copt,  901),  consump-  84a' 

tion  (abstlmfire,  with  pun  on  siunen) ;  alcedo,  kingfisher 
(comp.  aXicvwi/);  c&pedo,  a  sacrificial  bowl  (c&pdre;  comp.  c&pld-); 
ouppSdo  (Ymqx^,  desire  (comp.cupp6dia,/iIf/;V42r/fj,ctlp€-re);  dulcedo, 
sweetness  (duld-) ;  gr&vedo,  a  heavy  cold  (grftvl-) ;  Interc&pedo,  an 
interval  (inter,  cftpfiire);  tSredo,  a  worm,  or  moth  (tSr-fire;  comp, 
T€prfiiLv) ;  torpedo,  numbness  (toarpSre) ;  firedo,  blight  (CLr-fire). 

-Id-dn (-Idin)  All  feminine:  crdpXdo,  an  edge  (from  KprjmB-^); 
dipido  (f.  except  as  a  god),  desire  (dlpS-re) ;  formldo, 
dread  (forma-,  making  shapes  to  oneself  X) ;  Ubido,  lust 
(UbSre). 

-to  JtiYdnls  (m.),  a  youth;  sto-ex  (the  nom.  ang.  has  a  fur-  849 

ther  suffix),  an  old  man. 
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.fin  (-In)     giaten  (n.),  glue  (comp.  gltlto-,  adj.) ;  Ingyen  (n.),  the 
groin;  pecten  (m.),  a  comb  (pect-fire);  pollls  (m.  no  nom. 
s\n%^^Jine  flour  (comp.  TraXj;) ;  eaugrvis  (m.)  and  sangven  (n.§  449), 
blood;  ungven  (n.),  ointment  (Tmg-6re). 

-m6n  (-mln)  All  neuter  substantives,  chiefly  derived  from  verbs.  850 
Comp.  the  suffixes,. -mino,  §  825,  -mento,  §  79Z. 
(a)  From  vowel- verbs  with  stems  ending  in  -a,  ^H,  or  -t 

&c{l-men,  a  point  (&cu-6re) ;  calce9,-men  (Plin.),  a  jhoe  (calceiu 
re) ;  cantft-men  (Prop,  once),  a  spell  (canta-re) ;  certa-men,  a  contest 
^certa-re);  oGnaxnen  (Lucr.,  Ov.),  an  effort  (cOna-rl);  curva-men 
(Ov.),  abend  (curva-re);  dura-men  (Lucr.),  hardening  (dOra-re); 
flamen,  a  blast  (na-re);  also  (m.)  a  priest;  flfl-men,  a  stream  (flr- 
6re);  fOra-men,  a  hole  (fOra-re,  to  bore)'^  fonda-men  (Verg.,  Ov.),  a 
foundation  (fonda-re);  gesta-men,  a  <wearing  article^  a  conveyance 
(gesta-re);  gldmdra-men,  a  round  ball  (gl5niera-re) ;  19nl-men 
(Hon,  Ov.),  a  solace  (18nl-re) ;  16Ya«men,  an  alleviation  (Wva-re) ; 
mSli-men,  an  effort  (ni51X-rl);  ntl-men,  a  nod^  the  divine  <will  (nu- 
6re);  ntltrl-men  (Ov.  once),  nourishment  (nutil-re);  piaca-men, 
a  means  of  pacifying  (piaca-re);  ptita-men,  a  clipping,  shell,  &c. 
(ptlta-re) ;  sSia-mon,  a  comfort  (sSia-rl) ;  sta-njen,  the  warp  thread 
(stare);  atattl-men,  a  stay,  prop  (statu-6re);  stra-men  a  straw 
(stra-,  BtemSre);  auffl-men  (Ov.  once),  incense  (suffl-re);  snfEia- 
anen,  a  drag  (suflDfiro?);  tenta-men  (Ov.),  an  attempt  (\ffaXSk-T^)\ 
v6ca-men  (Lucr.),  a  name  (v6ca-re) ;  and  others. 

(h)  From  other  verbs,  or  of  uncertain  derivation : 

aMdmen,  the  belly;  agmen,  a  train  (ag-fire);  albfLmen  (Plin.), 
the  white  of  an  egg  (allK)-);  alnmen,  alum;  augmen,  a  growth 
(ang-Sre);  bitHmen,  bitumen;  caoiUnen,  a  summit;  carmen,  a  song, 
a  charm  (comp.  camena,  §  836.  2);  c611imen,  a  top,  support  (comp. 
cel-siis);  cri-men,  a  charge  (comp.  ere-,  cemSre,  Kpivuv)',  ciilmen 
(contr.  for  coltunen;  rare  before  Augustan  age);  dlscrlmen,  a  dis" 
tinction  (comp.  diflcer»-6re);  ddciUnen  (Lucr.  once),  a  lesson  (ddc-6re); 
examen,  a  swarm,  the  tongue  of  a  oalance  Tex-ag-toe) ;  fSmen-,  a 
thigh;  ferrCUnen,  solder  (ferro-);  flS-mlna  (pl.)>  bloody  swellings 
(comp.  <f>\€y'€iv) ;  £rag-men,  a  fragment  (firang-ere) ;  genaen,  a 
bud;  gramen,  grcus  (comp.  grandis,  grantun) ;  Ifigtlmen,  pulse;  Umen, 
a  lintel,  a  threshold;  W-men,  a  light  (111c-6re);  mO-men  (for  m6- 
vlmen),  movement  (m6v5re);  ndmen,  a  name,  esp.  of  tne  clan; 
e.g.  Cornelius;  so  also  agnfimen,  an  additional  surname;  e.g.  AM- 
oanus;  cogndmen,  the  name  of  the  family;  e.g.  Scipio;  prsenomen, 
the  individual  name;  e.g.  Lucius  (no-sc-ere);  Omen,  an  omen;  rfig- 
Imen,  guidance  (r6g-fire) ;  rtlmen  (rare),  the  gullet  (comp.  rfl-mln- 
are,   to  chew  the  cud)\    sagaien,  a  tujft  of  sacred  herbs;  sannen 
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(Plaut.  once),  brushwood  (sarp-6re);  segmen  (rare),  a  cutting 
(sficfire);  sSmen,  seed  (afi-rfire);  specimen,  a  pattern  (sp€c6-re); 
BubtS-men,  the  woof  (aubtex-ere) ;  sil-men,  an  udder  (stlg-6re); 
tfig-Imen  (teg-men),  a  covering  (tfig-fire);  tor-mlna  (pi.),  gripes 
(torqv-Sre);  vermlna,  gripes  (for  verml-mln-?  verml-,  a  worm); 
vi-men,  a  withe  (viere). 

-On  All  masculine  (except  Jnno) :  many  are  personal  namps:    £ 

(a)  Appellatives:  aero  (Vitr.,  Plin.),  a  basket;  &g&80,  a 
groom;  Ueo  (rare),  a  gamester  (filea-);  ftqTilo,  the  northwind  (comp. 
Sxivllo-,  dark-coloured)'^  b&l&tro,  a  jester;  bdro,  a  dolt;  bUbo,  an  owl 
(comp.  /Suay);  bucco,  a  babbler  (buccar,  a  cheek) '^  bUfo,  a  toad; 
bnteo,  a  hawk;  calcltro,  a  kicker  (cald-);  cftlo,  a  soldier* s  servant; 
c&plto,  a  hi$-headed  man  (c&ptlt-);  cftpo,  a  capon  (comp.  c&po-); 
carbo,  a  coal;  caupo,  a  tavern-keeper  (comp.  ;ca7r-»;Xoy) ;  cento,  a 
patchwork;  oerdo,  an  artisan  (from  icepSoy?);  cUo  (Fest.),  having 
a  long  narrow  head;  oInIflo(Hor.),  an  assistant  at  the  toilet  (cf.§992) ; 
combib-o  (rare),  a  boon  companion  (com,  blb-«re);  o5mdd-o  (Lucil., 
Varr.),  a  glutton  (com6d-Sre) ;  commlllt-o,  a  fellow-soldier  (com, 
mnet-);  congerr-o ,  (Plaut),  a  playfellow  (com,  gerra-);  crftbro,  ^7 
hornet;  cUdo  (abl.  only;  Sil.),  a  skin  helmet;  ddlo,  a  staff  with 
a  sharp  point;  dptU-o,  a  feaster  (fipttla-);  fiqTlso  (Varr.),  a  groom 
^Sqvo-) ;  erro,  a  runaway  (errft-re) ;  fironto,  with  a  large  fore^ 
head  (fronti-) ;  folio,  a  fuller;  gSneo,  debauchee  (gftnea^) ;  gerr-o, 
a  trifler  (gerrar-);  bSluo,  a  glutton;  l&beo,  lai^e-lipped  (l&bio-); 
latro,  a  mercenary  soldier;  hence  a  brigand  (comp.  Xarpeueti^); 
ISno,  a  pander;  leo,  a  lion  (comp.  Xecov,  Xeoin-);  Ugo,  a  hoe;  lurco, 
a  glutton;  mango,  a  dealer;  ment-o,  long-chinned  (mento-);  mir- 
millo,  a  gladiator,  who  wore  a  fish  (jjLopfivpos^)  on  his  helmet; 
mtlcro,  a  sharp  point;  mUto  (i.q.  pSnis);  n&s-o,  with  a  big  nose 
(nftao-) ;  nfibtUo,  a  worthless  fellow  (nfibtUla-) ;  palp-o,  a  flatterer 
(palpo-);  pftyo,  a  peacock;  p5ro,  a  rawhide  boot;  pfttftso,  a  leg 
of  pork;  petro,  a  hardy  rustic  (Trcrpa);  ponto,  a  punt,  pontoon 
(pontl-?);  p6pIn-K),  a  frequenter  rf  eating-houses  (pOpIna-);  prssco, 
a  crier  (pr»,  vOc-are  ?) ;  prsdd-o,  a  robber  (prasda-) ;  pulmo,  a  lung 
(comp.  7rX€v/i*o)i/) ;  r6no,  a  reindeer  (Keltic) ;  aabulo.  ^r^?W(8abnlo-); 
sermo,  conversation  (s6r-6re,  to  join,  sfir-les);  silo,  snub-nosed  (silo-); 
sp&do,  a  eunuch;  stOlo,  a  useless  sucker;  8tr&bo,  a  squint er;  subulo, 
a  flute  player  (Etruscan);  tSmo,  a  carriage  pole;  tiro,  a  recruit; 
trico  (Lucil.),  a  trickster  (trica-);  udo,  a  felt  shoe;  yespUlo,  a  corpse- 
bearer  at  night  (veaptea-) ;  umbo,  a  boss  (comp.  umbUIeua,  afi^oiv) ; 
▼610nea  (pL),  volunteer  soldiers  (jel-lel);  nnedo  (Plin.),  the  arbutus. 
JOno  (fem.);  comp.  also  §§  481,  505. 

(b)   Many  are  used  chiefly  or  exclusively  as  cognomina.    (In 
this  list  the  name  of  the  clan  is  added) ; 

Bucco,  of  the  Pompeian  clan  (vid.  supr.) ;  Buteo,  Fabian  (vid.  supr.); 
C&pito,  Fonteian,  &c.  (vid.  supr.) ;  Carbo,  Papirian  (vid.  supr.) ;  Cftto, 
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Porcian  (Cftto-?);  Cerco,  Lutatian  {tailed^  k^okq^^  CIcfeo,  tyetcb 
man^  Tullian  (Cicer-);  CorlytUo,  basket  man^  Domitian  (corbUa-); 
Ciilleo,  bagman^  Terentian  (^oulleo-);  Dono,  longback\  Fabian 
(dorso-);  Fronto,  a  surname  in  several  clans  (vid.  supr.);  Kseso, 
Fabian,  **  a  cacso  matris  utero  dictus"  TPlin.  7.  9.  7) ;  L&beo,  in 
several  clans  (vid.  supr.) ;  Latro,  Porcian  (vid.  supr.) ;  Ubo,  Marian 
and  Scribonian;  Lnrco,  Aufidian  (vid.  supr.);  Me&to,  Julian  (vid. 
supr.);  Nftao,  in  several  clans  (nftso-);  Nfco,  Claudian  (Sabine  for 
"fortis  ac  strenuus");  Pddo,  splay fiot\^  rar6  (pM-);  Kso,  pease ^ 
Calpumian  (piBo) ;  SImo,  flat  nosed  (ilmo-) ;  Stdlo,  Licinian  (vid. 
supr.);  Str&bo,  in  several  clans  (vid.  supr.);  Tappo,  Villian;  T&bdro, 
humpback}^  Caelian  (tftbdr-,  a  boil,  lump,  &c);  VarrOf  botutlegged, 
Terentian  (vftro-);  VdlSro,  Publilian;  Tnlso,  <ivitif  smooth  face}, 
Manlian  (vulao-,  plucked}) ;  and  some  others  (besides  those  in  -lOn), 

-ifin  (i)  Masculine:  (a)  appellatives;  85a 

»  arddl-lo,  a  trifler;  bislo;  a  deuce  (bino-);  CMitttxlo,  a  cap- 
tain  (centftria-) ;  curcftUo,  a  <weevil;  cflrio,  the  head  of  a  cnrla; 
decurlo,  a  commander  of  ten  (dacnria-);  dUplio  (old),  the  double-, 
Saiirlo  (Plant,  punning;  Petr.),  a  hungry  man  (68ttr-Ire);  gurgftlio, 
the  <windpipe  (comp.  Engl.  ^^r^Ar) >  liistrto,  an  actor  (Etruscan); 
Ubell-lo,  a  bookseller  (Ubello-);  lUd-lo,  a  stage  player  (Itldo-);  ma^ 
tell-lo,  a  pot  (m&tellar);  mOrlo,  a  fool  (pMpo-)',  mfll-lo,  a  muleteet 
(mtllo-);  OpIUo,  a  shepherd  (comp.  6vi-,  and  cf.  §  94.  i  b);  pftpOio, 
a  butterfly;  pellio,  a  currier  (peUl-);  pernio  (Plin.),  a  chilblain 
(perna-?) ;  puglo,  a  dagger  (piusg-dre) ;  pflmllio,  a  dwarf  (ptsaSli^) ; 
ptlslo,  a  little  boy  (pflso-,  comp.  padTO-)<;  qnlnlo,  a  cinq  (qnlno-) ; 
restio,  a  ropemaker  (reatl-) ;  sannlo,  a  grimacer  (sauna-) ;  sdplo,  a 
staff  (comp.  (TKrfTnrpo'py,  scoplo,  a  grape  stalk;  8fin$c-lo,  an  old  man 
^comp.  B$n-ec-) ;  senlo,  a  seize  (sex,  86no-) ;  septentrlo,  the  north 
(septem,  trio,  a  start  M.  MuUer's  Lectuns,  11.  p.  365);  stelio,  a 
gecko,  a  kind  of  spotted  lizard  (atella-);  Tilassio,  a  cry  addressed 
to  a  bride;  tSnebrlo  (Varr.),  a  swindler  (tdndbra-);  yespertillo,  a 
bat  (as  if  from  vespertllis,  of  the  evening) ;  flnlo,  a  pearl  (itno-?). 

(b)  Proper  names :  CsBplo,  Servilian  (c»pa-,  onion) ;  Cttrlo,  Scri- 
bonian (vid.  supr.);  Ol&brlo,  Acilian  (glftbro-,  smooth,  hairless); 
Follio,  Asinian  (pauUo-);  Scl^la,  Cornelian  (vid.  supr.);  S^ndclo, 
Claudian  (vid.  supr.),   • 

(a)  Feminine:  abstract  substantives  (a)  derived  from  verbs: 

alltivlo,  inundation  (ad  layftre);  c&plo,  an  acquisition;  coUtLyio 
(Liv.),  sweepings  (com,  l&y-are);  condldo,  terms  of  agreement  (con- 
dlcere,  comp.  maledlc-us);  contSglo,  contagion  (com,  tangfire);  dido 
(no  nom.  s.V  rule  (comp.  die-,  dIcSre?);  Intemedo,  destruction  (in- 
ter, n6c-are);  Idgio,  a  body  of  soldiers  (ISg-ere,  to  pick  up);  oUIvio, 
forgetfulness  (oblIvi-BC-1) ;  obsldlo,  a  blockade  (obsldfiri);  ocddio, 
massacre  (ocdd-dre);   optio,  a  choice;  hence  (m.?),  an  adjutant 
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(opt-fire);  ttpInlO)  opinion  (fiplnftrl);  rdglo,  a  district  (rdg-dre,  to 
mark  out  boundaries)  \  reUIgio,  a  scruple  (rdldgere);  Boaplcio,  suspicion 
(suspic^re) ;  usuc&plo,  acquisition  by  enjoyment  (usa,  c&pd-re). 

(b)    Derived  from  noun  stems  in  -1: 

oommUnlo,  sharing  in  common  (commUnl-) ;  consortlo,  fellowship 
(consortl-);  portio,  a  share  (comp.  parti-);  perduelllo,  treason 
(perduelli-);  rdbelllo,  revolt  (rdbeUi-);  tUio,  retaliation  (tail-). 

-cl5xi         hdmim-olOf   a    mannikin    (lidrnftn-);    comp.    senddon-  853 

-tlon  Abstract  feminine  substantives  formed  from  supine  stems.  854 

Some  are  used  in  concrete  sense: 

(a)  From  supine  stems  of  vowel  verbs  with  long  vowel  pre- 
ceding the  suffix  (the  verbs  themselves  are  omitted  as  self-evident): 

accCLs-at-lo,  an  accusation;  ady6c-atio,  legal  assistance;  ssstlxn- 
atio,  a  valuation;  ftglt-at-lo,  movement;  altero-at-lo,  dispute;  ftm- 
at-io  (Plaut.),  caressing;  aml>tU-at-lo,  a  promenade;  appell-at-lo, 
an  appeal^  a  name;  &qy-at-lo,  ^water-supply ;  &r-at-lo,  ploughing; 
assent-at-io,  flattery;  attilb-ftt-io,  assignment;  aud-It-Io,  hearings 
hearsay;  capt-at-io,  catching;  c&vlll-at-io,  raillery;  c616l>r-at-lo,  an 
assemblage;  d&iIg-at-Xo,  a  solemn  declaration  of  war;  c0£^t-at-lo, 
thought;  oogn-at-lo,  relationship  by  blood  (com,  na-sci);  coll-at-lo, 
a  contribution,  comparison;  cozap&r^at-lo,  comparison;  concert-at-lo, 
dispute;  condLt-at-lo,  excitement;  ooncnrs-at-lo,  running  together; 
con£arre-atlo,  religious  marriage  (com-,  forreo-,  i.e.  eating  together 
the  bridal  cake);  constit-Ht-lo,  disposition;  contempl-at-io,  contempla* 
tion;  contest-atio,  joining  issue ^  calling  ^witnesses  (com,  testSrl);  cr6- 
tio,  acceptance  of  an  inheritance  (cemere);  onnct-atio,  delay;  ctlr-atio, 
management;  damn-atto,  condemnation;  dedin-atio,  turning  aside; 
defIn-!t-lo»  marking  off;  d816g-atio,  assignment  of  debt,  &c.;  dSmln- 
Ut-lo,  decrease;  denuntl-atlo,  announcement;  dSspto-atlo,  despair; 
dlBcept-at-lo,  discussion;  dissdl-Htio,  dissolution;  d5mIn-atio,  lord- 
ship;  dUblt-atlo,  doubt;  Sdftc-atio,  bringing  up;  SrHd-Itio,  instruction; 
ezlstXm-atio,  judgement^  reputation;  ezs6c-1!ltio  (post- Aug.),  accom- 
plishment;  fostlii-atio,  hastening;  firustr-atio,  deceiving;  gr&d-Atio, 
gradation  (as  if  from  gr&dftrl);  gr&tol-atlo,  congratulation;  imlt- 
atio,  imitation;  inquls-ltio,  legal  inquiry;  larg-Itlo,  bestowal,^  bribery; 
16g-atto,  the  office  of  an  ambassador;  UMr-atlo,  a  release;  mftcbln- 
atio,  contrivance;  mult-atio,  amercement;  mUn-Itlo,  a  fortification; 
mUt-atio,  change;  nft-tlo,a  breed  (na-sd);  ndt-atio,  markings  noticing; 
JiS-Uo,  taking  cognisance  (po-w^'i^);  o\il!i8-BXio,engagement;  occilp-atio, 
seizing,  business;  0r-atlo,  speech;  part-IUo,  division;  perm1lt-atio»  an 
exchange;  pdt-IUo,  aiming,  candidates  hip,  claim;  postOl-atio,  demand; 
pO-tto,  drinking  (comp.  poto-,  p6-tare);  prsMt-atio  (post-Aug.)^ 
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guaranty ^  payment-^  pr5b*atio,  testing;  pr0y5c-atlo,  a  challenge^  op*- 
peal;  ptit-atio,  pruning;  r6cord-atio,  remembrance;  recfls-atlo,  refii^ 
sal;  rdmmti-atlo,  a  public  announcement  of  a  result;  reprsssent-atio, 
cash  payment;  resplr-atlo,  taking  breath;  restlt-tltlo,  restoration; 
rdg-aUo,  a  legislative  proposal,  a  bill;  s&lflt-atio,  greeting;  slmiU- 
aUo,  pretence;  861-fttio,  discbarge  of  debt,  &c.;  sort-Itio,  lot-draw^ 
mg;  8tIp-atio,  cronvding;  stlptU-atio,  a  bargain;  suppUc-atio, /«MV 
prayer;  t&btU-atlo  (Gaes.),  a  flooring  (t&bUa-,  a  plank) ;  test-atlo 
(testXflc-atio,  Cic),  giving  evidence;  trU-atio,  transfer;  Y&c-atlo, 
exemption;  v6n-atio,  hunting;  and  many  others. 

(b)    From  supine  stems,  with  short  vowel  preceding  suffix: 

&d-itio,  entry  on  an  inheritance  (&dl-re) ;  adm6n-IUo,  reminding 
(adrndnSre) ;  amb-IUo,  canvassing  (amM-re) ;  appftr-Itlo,  attendance 
(appaxere) ;  cognltio,  knowledge,  judicial  inquiry  (cogno-sc-ere) ;  di- 
tio,  giving  (dft-re) ;  Sdltlo,  publishing  (Sd6-re) ;  ezMb-IUo  (Ulp.  &c.), 
maintenance;  It-lo,  going  (lrre)\  m6n-ltio,  <warning  (m6n§re);  pds- 
Itio,  placing,  posture  (p6n-fire) ;  r&-tio,  account,  reason  (r6rl) ;  B&-tlo, 
sowing  (sfi-rft-re) ;  sW-Itlo,  a  sedition  (aed.  Ire) ;  sorb-Itlo,  a  supping 
up,  a  draught  (sorbSre) ;  st&-tio,  a  station,  a  post  (BtSxe) ;  stiperstl-tlo, 
superstition  (standing  over  in  awe;  Buper-st&re) ;  yendi-tio,  scde 
(▼endSre) ;  and  others. 

(f)    Either  from  consonant  stems,  or  contracted: 

ac-tio»  action  (ftg-dre) ;  a<!Ueo-tio,  addition  (a(!UIo-Sre) ;  adop-tlo, 
adoption  (comp.  adoptft-re);  aflfec-tlo,  relation,  disposition  of  mind 
(aff Icfi-re) ;  auc-tlo,  a  sale  (auggre) ;  ayersio,  turning  anuay  (vert- 
6re^ ;  in  law  phrase,  pex^aversionem  toi6re,  to  buy  as  a  <ivhole  (yerr^ 
ere) ;  cap-Uo,  a  trick,  sophism  (c&pd-re) ;  cau-tlo,  a  caution,  a  legal 
security  (cftvSre);  cen-slo,  an  assessing  (censSre);  drcnmscrlp-tio, 
a  contour,  cheating  (drcumscrlb-^re) ;  commls-sio,  a  contest  (commit- 
t-6re) ;  compr61ien-8io,  laying  hold  of  (compr61ieiid-dre) ;  concep-tio, 
drafting  ©/"law  formulae  (condpfi-re) ;  conces-sio,  grant  (cono8d-^re) ; 
conclfl-sio,  shutting  in,  a  peroration^comli.iid'^re) ;  consen-sio,  agree- 
inent  (consenHre) ;  construc-tio,  construction  (constra-6re) ;  oon-tio, 
an  assembly,  an  address  to  such  (convdnrlre) ;  contrac-tio,  dratw- 
ing  together  (Qon\sciLli'J6xB)',  defec-tlo,  revolt,  failure  (dSfIc6-re);  devfi- 
tio,  devotion  (d6vttv6re) ;  dic-tio,  saying  (dlc-6re) ;  digres-sio,  digres" 
sion  (digiM-i);  dl8tiiLC-tlo,<//j//;2r//o;z(di8tiiigy-toe);  emv-tio,  purchase 
(fim-fire) ;  ilc-tlo,  fashioning,  fiction  (fl«g-6re) ;  flezio,  a  turn  (fleet- 
fire);  impres-slo,  an  impress,  attack  (imprlm-ere) ;  Induc-tlo,  a 
bringing  in,  dranuing  one's  pen  through  (indflc-fire) ;  inyen-tlo,  dis- 
covery  (Invfinlre) ;  Ifl-slo,  playing  (lUd-ftre) ;  man-slo,  staying,  lodging" 
place  (mftnCre);  mis-sio,  a  discharge  (mltt-6re);  m5-tio,  moving 
(m6vere) ;  ofTen-sio,  stumbling,  offence  (offend-fire) ;  pas-tlo,  pastur- 
ing  (pasc-dre);  i^en^sio,  payment  (p^id-fire);  percep-tio,  gathering 
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(perclpft-re) ;  perpes-sio,  endurance  (perpftt-i) ;  prsBsump-tio,  anticipa-' 
tion  (pr»8toi-6r8) ;  quas-tio,  an  inquiry  (<iU8Br-6re) ;  rfifec-Uo  (post- 
Aug.),  restoration,  refreshment  (rSfIc6-re);  scrip-Uo,  <writing  (scrlb- 
6re);  sSces-sio,  a  <witbdrawal  (shcM-dTe);  Bec-tio,  cutting,  sale  of 
a  bankrupt  estate  (B6c&re);  8e8-Blo»^  sitting  (sddSre);  sponndo,  an 
agreement t  a  nuager  (spondgre) ;  tac-Uo,  touching  (ta«g-6re) ;  trfiveo- 
tio,  (i)  carrying  across ;  (a)  r/W/^g- j^^j/ (tranBv61i-6re) ;  ul-tlo,  r^- 
venge  (ulc-Iscl) ;  vl-slo,  sight  (vidSre);  and  others. 


Compound  stem-endings:  -Inqvo,  §  77a;  -ento,  -mento,  -lento 
(-glnta,  -gento),  §§  791— -795;  -enti,  §  807;  -ensl,  -lensi,  §  815; 
-undo,  -bundo,  -cundo,  §§  817 — 820;  -Infir,  §  905;  -nfts,  -nfta, 
§§  911,  913;  -neo,  -«neo,  -ftneo,  -5neo,  §§  942,  923;  -entla,  §  933; 
-nlo,  -ninio,  -mOnlo,  -cinio,  §§  934 — 936. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
LINGUAL  NOUN  STEMS.    L. 

i.     Stems  ending  in  -lo. 

-lo  c61us  (f.),  a  distaff;  ddlns,  craft;  «U»  (pi.),  a  scaffold-  855 

ing;  gdlnm,  frost;  mfilus  (adj.),  bad;  m51a,  a  mill  (ni61- 
ere) ;  pUa,  a  ball;  j>ilU8,  a  hair;  s&lnm,  the  sea  (comp.  s&l-,  (roKoi) ; 
86lTun,  the  ground;  Ydla,  hollow  of  hand  or  foot,  (For  some  with 
diminutive  suffix,  e.g.  templnm,  see  under  -nlo.) 

-d-lo  This  older  form  of  the  vowel  before  1  is  retained  only  856 

after  e,  i,  or  ▼  (cf.  §  Z13.  2  b).    The  d  is  often  the  final 
stem  vowel  of  the  word  to  which  the  suffix  is  added: 

1.  Adjectives:  aured-lns,  golden  (anreo-);  ibrio-lns  (Plaut.),, 
some<ivhat  drunken  (el?rl6-) ;  frivdlus,  trifftng  (for  MqyolUB  ?  rubbed 
or  brittle;  comp.  flrite-fixe,  ftl-fixe);  belvd-luB  (helyeolus),  yellowish 
(helvo-) ;  parvdlns,  very  small  (parvo-). 

2.  Substantives  (chiefly  in  Cicero),  mostly  diminutives  of  sub- 
stantives in  -0: 
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(a)  Masculine:  alyeo-lus,  a  small  trough;  caloeo-'liu  (rare), 
a  small  shoe;  cftaeo-lus,  a  small  cheese;  ciLaeo-lnB,  a  small  nvedge; 
nUo-lUB,  a  little  son;  Mrlo-luB,  a  soothsayer;  libr&ilo-laf,  a  bit  of  a 
copyist;  malleo-lus,  a  small  hammer^  a  sUp  for  planting;  i>a8oe01ii8» 
a  leathern  bag  (for  0ao-ica>Aor?);  pnieo-lof,  a  small  cap;  slniip-liiB, 
a  little  ape;  s«nro-lii8,  a  little,  slave;  urceo-lus,  a  little  pitcher. 

Pateoli,  Little-wells;  TiberloliiB  (Tac.  ji,  6.  5),  darling  Tiberius; 
ScsBVdla  (m.),  (8C»Ya-,  left-hand), 

(b)  Feminine;  all  (except  Yiola)  diminutives  of  subst.  in  -a. 
actnarid-la  (or  -um?),  a  small  boat;  ftrftneo-la,  a  small  spider; 

ardeo-la,  a  heron;  8reo-la,  a  small  open  place;  bestio-la,  an  insect; 
61&y6-la,  a  scion;  cOpio-l»  (pi*))  ^  fi^  troops;  d61Iclo-l»  (pi.))  ^ 
little  darling;  fasdo-la,  a  small  bandage;  fllio-la,  a  little  daughter; 
glOrlo-la,  a  bit  of  distinction;  hOrio-la,  a  skiff;  laureo^la,  a  laurel 
branchlet;  lusclnlo-la,  a  little  nightingale;  mdnifirlo-la,  a  poor 
memory;  nauseo-la,  a  slight  squeamtshness ;  sententlo-la,  an  apho^ 
rism;  86plo-la,  a  little  cuttle  fish;  Talvo-ln  (pi.),  double  shells  of  a 
pod;  victOrlo-la,  a  small  statue  of  Victory;  TindSmlo-la,  a  little  vin^ 
tage;  vio-la,  a  violet  (comp.  top) ;  and  others. 

(f)  Neuter:  all  diminutives  of  neuter  substantives  in  -0: 
atrlo-liun,  a  small  entrance^hall ;  anoSxlo-liim,  a  cabinet;  Iral- 
neo-lum,  a  small  bath;  lir&clilo-lum  (Catull.),  a  slender  arm;  com- 
mentftrio-lum,  a  short  essay;  ddyersOrlo-lnm,  a  small  lodging; 
dAlio-lnm,  a  small  cask;  flammeo-lTmi,  a  small  bridal  veil;  Unteo* 
lum,  a  small  cloth;  ndgOUo-lum,  a  bit  of  business;  Otio-lum,  aUt  of 
leisure;  pdctUio-lum,  a  small  private  property;  prsBdio-lum,  a  small 
landed  estate;  sOlftcio-lum  (Catull.),  a  bit  of  comfort;  BT&ylo-lum 
(Gatull.),  a  soft  kiss;  tectOrlo-la  (pi,)^  plaster  casts. 

-tdo  I.    Adjectives':  857 

(a)  Diminutival:  all  (except  Tetiilas)  from  adjectives 
with  -0  stems:  &ctLta-lU8,  somewhat  pointed;  albu-lUB,  qvhitish;  ftU- 
qyaatu-liiB,  somewhat;  axgHta-liui,  somewhat  subtle;  Srldu-liiB 
rCatulL),  a  little  dry;  tnxbfttii-liu,  <ioith  ^  bit  of  a  beard;  Umu-Ins 
(Gatull.,  Suet.),  two  years  old;  candldu-lus,  fairly  white;  contortn- 
luB,  a  bit  twisted;  firlgldu-lus,  rather  cold;  hUAru-luB,  merry  and 
little;  horrldu-liui,  roughish;  Imu-luB  (Gatull),  lowest;  lassa-lns 
(Gatull.),  a  little  tired;  lentft-lus,  rather  slow;  lim&ttt-liui,  delicately 
fine;  Umu-luB  (Plant.),  somewhat  askance;  loBga-liu,  longish;  p«ta- 

^  Comp.  the  lines  made  by  Hadrian  on  his  death-bed  (Hist  Aug. 
ffadr,  25) :  Animula  vagula  blandula, 

hospes  comesque  corporis, 
quae  nunc  abibis  in  loca, 
pcUlidula  rigida  nudula^ 
nee,  ut  soles,  dabis  jocos? 
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Ins,  <iuith  a  ilight  squint;  pallldu-lus,  grotwing  pale;  panea-lus,  *very 
fenu;  piimu-luB  (Plaut.),  first;  qyadrlma-las  (Plaut),  little  four' 
years-old;  qnant-ulus,  homj  smallX ;  rtlbicimd-TilUB,  rather  red;  adta- 
lus  (Plaut.),  stylish;  ilmu-lus  (Lucr.),  flattish-nosed;  sordidu-luB, 
dirtyish;  t&bldu-lus,  slowly  consuming;  tantu-lus,  so  little;  Hyldu-lus 
(CatulL),  somewhat  nvet;  yfinusta-lus,  charmingly  pretty ;  Tfit-nlus, 
little  and  old  (for  vettt-ulus) ;  and  others. 

(b)  Not  (apparently)  diminutival;  chiefly  from  verbs:  sem-nliiB, 
emulous;  amp-lus,  large  (on  both  sides,  around;  amb-,  cf.  §  70);  blb- 
ulus,  thirsty  (blb-6re);  bUb-ulus,  0/  oxen  (b6v-,  §  76);  cssr-uluB, 
dark  blue  (cf.  csBTuleus)  ;  crM-ulus,  credulous  (cr6d-£re) ;  Sdent- 
ulus  (Plaut),  toothless  (e  dentl-^;  garm-lus,  prattling  (gBxxfre); 
P&tu-lns,  wide-spreading  (p&t6re);  pend-ulus,  hanging  (pendSre); 
qu6r-ulU8,  complaining  (quSr-1);  s6dulU8  (cf.  §  990)4  slng-tUus,  one 
each,  single;  BtrSi€"Vl\iB,  for  covering  (strati-,  cf.  §  784);  Btrldu-lUB, 
whistling  (strldere);  trdm-ulus,  quivering  (trtaiSre). 

2.    Substantives:  (a)  diminutival:  858 

Masculine:  mostly  from  stems  in  -o:  ftddlescentu-los,  a  young 
man  (adolescentl-) ;  ftmlcu-lus,  a  darling  friend;  ftalmu-lus,  darling; 
annu-lus,  a  ring;  calcu-lus,  a  pebble  (cald-,  chalk)\  drcn-liu,  a  cir^ 
cle;  cttlumbtl-lus,  a  little  dove;  dqvu-lus  (Scttleufl),  a  colt;  fttcu-lus, 
a  chafing  dish  (fttco-,  hearth) ;  f5rft-li  (pi.),  pigeon  holes  (fttnu,  a 
row);  gldbu-lus,  a  little  ball;  borta-lu8,  a  small  garden;  jdcu-lus, 
a  little  Joke;  lectu-luff,  a  couch;  15di-lUB,  a  compartment;  zaddu-lns, 
a  small  measure;  nepOtu-lns  (Plaut.),  a  little  grandson  (n$pdt-) ; 
Bldu-lUB,  a  little  nest;  nuinma-li(pl.),  small  coins;  porcu-lus,  a  young 
pig;  pu£ni-liui,  a  little  boy;  rfimu-lus,  a  sprig;  rSg-nlus,  a  chieftain 
(rSg-) ;  saccu-lUB,  a  small  bag;  scrapu-lus,  a  small  stone,  a  difficulty; 
Tentu-lus,  a  breeze;  vlca-lu8,  a  hamlet, 

▼emula,  a  little  slave  (vema-). 

Proper  names:  Lentulus  (see  §  857^);  FrdculuB  (prdeus,  a 
suitor) ;  BeguluB  (vid.  supr.).     Also  Barbula  (barba,  a  beard). 

Feminine:  mostly  from  stenis  in  -a:  sst&ta-la,  jrot^ir  (at&t-); 
ftmlcu-la,  a  darling  mistress;  &nlmu-la,  dear  life;  &qYa-la,  a  little 
water;  arcn-la,  a  casket;  capsa-la,  a  bandbox;  c&sft-la,  a  small 
cottage;  caupOnu-la,  a  small  tavern;  causu-la,  a  petty  lawsuit; 
cSnu-la,  a  light  dinner;  cervloa-la,  a  small  neck  (cervic-) ;  daium-la, 
a  conclusion  (as  if  from  clausa-);  concUlatric-iila,  a  soft  match* 
maker  (condllatxlc-) ;  fiUi-ula,  a  little  torch  (fto-) ;  falcu-la,  a  small 
billhook  (fald-) ;  flammu-la,  a  little  flame;  formu-la,  a  (short)  legal 
form;  glaiidu-l»  (pi.),  glands  ({^landl-,  acorn);  gutta-la,  a  little 
drop;  berbu-la,  a  little  herb;  l&crlmu-la,  a  tiny  tear;  lectlou-la,  a 
small  sedan;  mensu-la,  a  small  table;  mercSd-ula,  small  wages 
(meircSd-);  mSirdtxic-ula,  a  girl  prostitute  (meretrlo-) ;  ntio-ula,  a 

21 
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small  nut  (nftc-);  nfltrlo-ula,  a  nurse  (nutaic-);  paUu-la,  a  little 
cloak;  plftga-la,  a  bed  curtain  (pl&ga-,  a  net) ;  portu-la,  a  small  gate, 
ptlpu-la,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  (image  on  retina}  ptlpa-,  a  girl); 
qnadrlgn-ln  (pl-)'  ^  ^^^^^  four-horse  team;  rS4Ic-ixla,  a  small  root 
(rfidic-);  rlt>a-la,  a  little  bank;  rdtu-la,  a  little  wheel;  sardnu-la, 
a  little  bundle;  8cftta-la,  a  square  dish  (scHt-;  comp.  scutra,  scutella, 
and  for  ft  scfttica);  serm-la,  a  small  saw;  sezta-la,  the  sixth  of  an 
uncia;  fportUola,  a  little  basket;  tOga-la,  a  little  gown;  tonstric-ula, 
a  small  hairdresser;  yillu-la,  a  little  country-house;  viTgu-la,  a  small 
rod;  ▼Oon-'la,  a  weak  voice;  and  others. 

Neuter:  c&pItu-lTun,  a  small  head  (cipftt-);  cnistu-lTim,  pastry; 
muBCipulimi,  a  mouse-trap  (mtlsl-.  c&p^re,  §  992);  oppMa-lnm,  a 
small  town;  postlcu-lum,  a  small  back  building;  prftta-lum,  a  snudl 
meadow;  r&pu-lnm,  a  little  turnip;  sazuluni,  a  small  rock;  scrlptu- 
lum  (scrlpnlum,  BCrapulnm,  scripliun),  ^^oz.  (a  transl.  of  ypa/i/xa?); 
splcn-lum,  a  sharp  point  (splco-,  a  point;  comp.  spica) ;  Bcatu-lnxn, 
a  small  shield, 

(Jf)    Not  (apparently)  diminutival,  or  not  diminutives  of  exist-  859 
ing  nouns : 

Masculine:  sssculus,  the  Italian  oak;  angulus,  a  comer  (comp. 
oyjcvXof,  uncos,  ungvis,  &c.);  bSjulus,  a  porter;  bOtulus,  a  sausage; 
c&pulUB,  (j)  a  hilt,  (a)  a  coffin  (c&pd-re) ;  c&tttlos,  a  whelp;  cftmulns, 
a  heap  (comp.  kvCiv,  Kvfia) ;  famulus  (also  adj.  in  Aug.  and  post- 
Aug.  poetry),  a  servant;  flgulus,  a  potter  (fbig-ere);  gdrulus,  a 
porter  (gftr-$re) ;  Idgolus,  a  picker  (ISg-dre) ;  dcftlus,  an  eye  (§  107) ; 
dpftlUB,  a  kind  of  maple;  pessftlus,  a  bolt  (from  Trao-o-oXor?);  p6pu- 
lus,  a  people  (comp.  plS-nus,  TrX^^oy,  moKi^,  &c.) ;  pOpulus  (f.V  a 
poplar;  Bc6pulUB,  a  rock  (from  o-xon-cXof?);  sltulus  (also  sXtnla),  a 
bucket;  stXmulUB,  a  prick  (comp.  <myfxi^j  §  129.  f);  tltttlua,  a  title; 
tftmulus,  a  hill  (tftm-Sre) ;  tftt&lus,  a  conical  head-dress;  Tldulns,  a 
portmanteau;  vitulus,  a  calf  (§  91). 

asseda,  a  follower  (ad  86(iv-i) ;  rab-ula,  a  brawler  (ribtee). 

Proper  names:  BIbulus  (§  857^);  Catftlus  (vid.  supr.);  Flgnlus 
(vid.  supr.);  Sicftlua,  a  Sicilian;  Tappulus;  Trdmftlus  (§  857^); 
VltuluB  (vid.  supr.).     Also  Decula ;  Scftpula  (vid.  infr.). 

Feminine:  assula,  a  splinter;  c&cula  (m.),  a  servant;  cOpuIa,  a 
tie  (com,  &p-lsci) ;  dpftla  (pi.),  a  banquet;  ffirftla,  (i)  fennel  giant^ 
(%)  a  rod;  fistula,  a  pipe;  gtUa,  the  throat  (from  the  sound);  In- 
flUa,  a  band  ov fillet;  Ixunila,  an  island,  a  separate  block  of  buildings; 
Inula,  elecampane;  juguln  (pi.),  collar-stars  in  Ononis  belt;  m&tnla, 
a  pot;  mentula,  for  mejentula  (from  mejdre) ;  mSrnla,  a  blackbird; 
ndbftla,  a  cloud  (comp.  nftbes,  i/6<^or);  pssnula,  a  cloak;  p&pnla,  a 
pimple;  pergula,  a  stall  or  booth;  ptlsula,  a  blister  (from  <l)v(ra^ 
^va-aXkisi  the  rarer  form  pustula  is  probably  from,  ptls);  radnla 
(Col.),  a  scraper  (rftd-foe);  rSgula,  a  rule  (r6g-dre);  Bcandula, 
a  wooden  shingle;  sc&pula  (pL),  the  shoulder-blades;  spdcnla,  a 
watchtower  (8pdcd-re)f  jitlpftla,  a  stalk;  tSgftla,  aflat  tile  (t^-fire): 
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trSgula,  ^1  javelin^  a  net  (comp.  tr&liere?);   ftliUa,  a  screech-owl; 
xmgfila,  a  i&oo/*  (ungvl-,  m.). 

Neuter:  cingiUum  (alsa  olnguliu,  dngnla),  a  belt  (cing-6re); 
coagulmn,  rennet  (com,  &g-«re,  to  make  to  curdle}  i  ezemp-lmn,  a 
sample  (e^dm-dre;  cf.  §  70);  J&culitm,  a  dart  (j&cdre);  JtlgulTim, 
the  collar-bone  (J1li50-,jiwg-6re);  plpuluin,  chirping  (plpfixe);  rdpft- 
gula  (pi.),  bolts  (p&ffg-6re);  spSdUuin,  a  mirror  (spdc^re);  tem- 
p-lnm,  a  temple  (for  tem-ulmn  \  comp.  refievos  and  §  70) ;  torc-ulum, 
a  <ivine  press  (torqySre). 

-ptQo         (i)   Adjectives  (comp.  the  Greek  termination  -^rXoor,  860 

e.g.  an-Xovs,  Sec):  siniplns  (only  used  as  subst.,  so  also 
simpla,  Bimplum),  single  (comp.  slm-plez,  semel) ;  dtlplus,  double 
(duo);  triplus,  triple;  <ivadri!ia>lus,  /our/old;  octuplus,  eightfold. 
These  words  are  generally  used  only  in  neuter  as  substantives. 

(2)  Substantives:  dlscI-ptUiu,  a  learner  (dlsc-£re);  m&nlpiiliui 
(maniplns),  a  handful,  a  company  of  soldiers  (m&nu-;  comp.  jfle-, 
pl6nuB?);  slmptUum,  a  ladle. 

For  templum,  &c.  see  §  859 ;  for  others,  where  p  is  apparently 
radical,  see  §  858. 

-bttlo  (a)  Feminine:  fSlbula,  a  narrati've  (fari)f  fibula^  a  clasp  «6i 

(f^-ere);  stLl)ula,  an  anvl  (su-dre);;  t&bula,  a  plank, 

(3)  Neuter:  acdtSlbulum,  a  cup  (for  vinegar^.  ficSto-);  concUlft- 
bulum,  a  place  for  assembly  (conciUftre) ;  inctUi&-biila  (pi.),  cradle 
(in  ctUia-);  Infond-IbTaum,  a  funnel  ^nfimd-dre) ;  l&t-Ibuluxo,  a 
hiding-place  (l&tdre);  niendlca-bulTim  (Plant,  once),  a  beggar  (men- 
dlcftre);  nftclfrangl-bula  (pi.),  nutcrackers  (ntic-,  fnmg-dre);  pft-bu- 
lua,^^^r  (pascdre);  p&ti-bulTmi,  a  cross  (p&t6re);  prostl-bulum, 
a  prostitute  (prostSxe);  ratabtaum,  a  poker  or  spoon  (rft-ereE);  aabu- 
lum,  gravel;  stSr-bulTmi,  a  stall  (stAre) ;  Buffi-bulum,  a  square  white 
veil^  worn  by  the  Vestal  Virgins  at  a  sacrifice  (sub  fiffdre?);  tln- 
tinnSr-bTaTmi,  a  bell  (tintlnnare) ;  trl-biQiuii,  a  thrashing  sledge  (til-, 
tfirCre);  trientabtaum  (Liv.  31.  14),  land  assigned  in  payment  of  a 
third  of  a  debt  (trlentl-) ;  ttlr-lbulum,  a  censer  (tils-^ ;  ySna-bulum, 
a  hunting-spear  (vSnaxl) ;  vestibulum,  a  forecourt  (ongin  uncertain) ;. 
vdca-buliun,  a  name  (v5cfire). 

-cttlo(clo)  I.   Adjectives,  chiefly  diminutival,  and  from  1  stems;  86a 

(a)  From  nouns:  acrl-culus,  testy;  annl-culus,  a  year  old  (anno-); 
dTQi^-cnlus,  siveetish;  fortl-culns,  sometwhat  bold;  grandl-cnlus 
(Plant.),  rather  large;  ISvI-culus,  somenvhat  vain;  mas-cnlus,  male 
(m&8l-);  moUI-culus,  tender;  panper-cnlus,  poor  (pauper-);  tdnnl- 
cnlns,  rather  slight;  tristl-culus,  so7nem>hat  sorro<wful;  torpl-culus, 
ugly;  Tomft-culus,  (i)  of  slaves,  (2)  native  (yema-). 

(Jf)  From  verbs:  rldX-oulus  (deridlcolus),  laughable  (xld6z«); 
r«leiau8  (Cato,  Sen.),  refuse  (rSjIctee).  .        ^ 

(r)    dancnlnm  (adv.)  is  adverbial  accns.  (<dam). 
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a.  :3ubstantives: 

{a)  Masculine:  almost  all  diminutival: 

toOLtor-epliiB  (Plaut.),  a  lover  dear;  fimi-cnlus,  a  dear  friend; 
anml-culiu,  a  streamlet;  angvl-culus,  a  small  snake;  anser-ctdus 
(Col.),  a  gosling;  artl-cnlus,  a  joint ^  knuckle  (artu-);  asser-culus, 
a  small  pole;., fanc^'<;ulvm  (Plaut.),  a  belt  (cinctn-);  cOnlcaliis,  a 
mine;  hence,  a^burro^wer^  viz.  a  rabbit  (cftneo-);  ensl-cnliu  (Plaut.), 
a  small  seivord;^fsjKl''CUlQB,^a  packet;  flos-culus,  a  Jlo<wret;  folll- 
cnlus,  a  small  bag,  pod;  fon^-culiUi,,^  little  spring;  frftter-culus,  a 
little  brother;  fOni-culus,  a  thin  inord;  sr&-cnluB,  a  jackdaw  (perhaps 
the  c  is  radical) ;  Ignl-culus,  a  spark;  l&ciuMniliui  (Col.),  a  small 
lake  (lacu-);  l&ter-cnlns,  a  small  brick;  Upus-culuB,  a  leveret 
^dp0s-^);  llntrl-cnluB,  a  eivherry;  xnar-culus  (xnartnlus,  Plin.  ed. 
Detlef.),  a  hammer;  mns-ciUus,  a  little  mouse,  a  muscle  (mtlsl-); 
orU-culns,  a  small  dish  pr  roller;  xtaxml-culus,  a  rag  (paimo-); 
paaser-culus,  a  little  sparrow;  P&ter-cnliui,  a  surname  of  Velleian 
clan;  pSnl-culus,  a  brush;  plscl-culns,  a, little  fish;  ponti-culus,  a 
little  bridge;  pulvlB-culus,  at  little  dust;  putl-culi  (pi.,  Varr.,  Fest.), 
gravepits  (ptiteo-) ;  quseBtl-culus,  a  small  profit  (qiUBStu-) ;  rflmus- 
ouluB,  gossip  (rtUnds-) ;  senBl-culuB  (Q^njt.),  a  clause  (sensu-,  sen- 
SU8,  a  sentence,  Quint.^;  8cr5bl-culu8,  a  little  trench;  sixpl-colus 
(aurp-,  scirp-),  a  rush  basket  (slrpo-) ;  sur-oulas,  a  shoot  (said  to  be 
from  Bflro-,  a  shoot);  testl-culua;  ventrl-culua,  the  stomach;  verml- 
cuius,  a  grub;  yersi-culus,  a  short  verse  (vergu-);  utrl-culuB,  a  little 
bag;  vultit-oulus,  a  mien  (viiltu-). 

(3)  Feminine:  diminutives  of  feminine  nouns: 
SBdl-cnla,  a  chapel ;  JkD&IH^cvlBi,  a  duckling  (ftn&t-);  iUiI-cula,  an 
old  <ivoman  (&nu-);  dpi^eula,  a  little  bee;  arbus-cula,  a  shrub  (aiv 
Ms-);  auri-cula,  the  extermA  ear;  M-cula,. ^z  heifer  (bOvl-);  c&nl- 
cula,  a  bitch,  the  Jog  star  (cfia-,  §  448);  (dcer-cula  (dcftr-,  n.,  but 
also  cicSra-,  f.);  classl-cnla,  a  fiotilla;  oohorU-cula,  a  small  troop; 
cra.ti[-cula,  a  gridiron;  cfttl-cula,  the  skin;  jOiSrcnlii,  a  brief  day; 
febrl-cula,  a  feverish  attack;  fidl-cnln  (pi.),  a  lute,  a  rack;  ISbe- 
cnla,  a  slight  stain  (VBMi-,  IftbSs);  lenti-cula,  a  lentil;  m&nX-ciiIa, 
a  little  hand  (m&nu-);  m&ter-oula,  a  mother  dear;  mtUier-cnla, 
a  girl;  n&vi-cida,  a  skiff;  ndTSrcnla,  a  ra%or  (nftyftre,  to  renew  1^; 
nUbe-cula,  a  little  doud  (nUbl-,  nUbSs) ;  panl-^ula,  a  tuft  (pfiao-, 
m.);  partiE-CQla,  a  little  bit;  pejn^calBL,  a  small  skin ;  plfiM-cnla,  the 
populace  (pl6be*);  Testi-ciila,  a  small  rope;  rftdl-cula,  a  mull; 
s6cflxi-ciila,  a  Utile  axe;  sCde-cnla,  a  little  seat  (aSdl-,  sedes);  sloUl- 
cnla,  a  small  sickle;  spi-cula,  a  ilight  hope;  sftbH-cula,  a  skirt  (from 
anb?  comp.  es-a-6re);  Bft-ciila,  a  little  pig,  a  winch  (sul-,  sn-, 
§  392;  also  the  Hyades  from  a  confusion  of  v€w  with  vs)',  tSg6t-I- 
enla,  a  little  mat  (tCgfit-):;  Tftpre-cula,  a  small  briar  (ci.  §  430J ; 
Tlti-ciila,  a  little  vine;  TTilpe-cula,  a  little  fox  (ynlpl-,  TnlpSs); 
UXor-ciila,  a  darling  wife. 
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(f)     Neuter:  (i)  diminutives  from  nouns: 

conyenti-cnlum,  an  assembly  (conTentu-^) ;  cor-cnlTim,  little 
heart;  also  a  surname  of  Scipio  Nasica  for  his  good  sense  (cordl-^; 
cornl-culmn,  a  little  horn  (coma-) ;  corpus-culTmi,  a  particle  (corpds-) ; 
crSpus-colum,  ttwilight  (comp.  crSpdro-,  Kvc<^f);  fSnus-culum, 
a  little  interest  (f8n5s-);  gklSrl-culnm  (Suet),  a  small  cap  (g&l§ro]); 
genl-culnm,  a  little  knee  (gtou-) ;  bdlUB-culnm,  a  bit  of  vegetable; 
jecns-culTmi,  a  small  liver  (J£c5s-) ;  l&ter-culom,  a  list  (later-,  masc. 
a  brick) \  l&tus-culTmi,  a  small  side;  mitaiis-ciilimL,  a  small  present; 
dpus-culTmi,  a  small  nvork;  os-culmn,  a  pretty  mouthy  a  kiss;  ossi- 
culum, a  small  bone;  raudus-culum,  a  bit  of  metal;  rStl-culum,  a 
small  net;  tuber-culum,  a  small  bump;  tus-culum,  a  bit  of  incense; 
▼as-culum,  a  small  vessel;  ulcus-culum,  a  small  sore. 

(2)  from  verbs  (chiefly) : 

admlniculum,  a  prop  (comp.  ad  m&num) ;  ftmic-nlum,  a  mantle 
(v^here  cis  radical;  &m!<£re) ;  1}&-culum,  a  stq^ (comp,  fidierpov,  fiai- 
vm) ;  oSnft-culum,  a  dining-room,  an  upper  room  (cenftre),  ordpitft-culum, 
a  rattle  (crdplt&re) ;  cilbl-culum,  a  chamber  ^ctLbft^,  ci^bare) ;  cuxri- 
culum  a  course  (curr-dre) ;  dCyert-loulum,  a  bypath,  an  inn  (deyerU 
dre) ;  dntlo-ulum,  daybreak  (dll11ce-BC>dre) ;  Syerr-icnlum,  a  drag-net 
(SverrSre) ;  fer-culum  a  bier,  a  tray  (fer-re) ;  gftberaft-culum  (gu- 
bemaclmn),  a  helm  (srubemfire) ;  lin>em9rcnlum,  a  nuinter  lodging 
(hlbemare);  Incem-Iculiun,  a  sieve  (incemfire);  irrldi-colum,  a 
laughing-stock  (IrridSre);   jentSl-culum,  breakfast  (Jentftre);  m&rft- 
culum,  a  <ivonder  (mlrlUl) ;  dper-culum,  a  lid  (ttpdrire^ ;  5r9rculum 
(foadum),  a  divine  utterance  (5rft-re) ;   pdrl-culmn  (pSiIclum),  a 
trial,  risk  (comp.  p6ii-tUB);  perpend-lculum,  a  plumb  line  (as  if 
from  perpendere);  pi9,-culum,  an  expiation  (piftre);  p5-culum  (pd- 
clum),  a  cup  (comp.  pS-tus),  prOpugnA-culum,  a  bulwark  (pr5- 
pugnft-re);    rdceptft-culum,  a  magazine,   a  retreat  (receptft-re) ; 
r^dXmi-culum,  a  necklace  (r6dlml-re) ;  rCtlnft-cula  (pi.),  reins  ^rfttl- 
nSre) ;  sa-culmn  (sscliun),  a  generation  (a  so<wingf  sa-,  a 
sar-culum,  a  hoe  (sfti&e) ;  senft-culum  (Varr.)  a  senate  hall  \ 
s6n§,tU8);  specta-culum,  <{  j/]g-i&/  (spectSre);  spirft-culum,  a  bre 
hole  (spirft-re);  subligarculmn,  a  <ivaistband  (subllga-re) ;  su 
culum  (Tac),  a  support  (sustentSl-re) ;  tabemS^culum,  a  te 
bema-);  terri-cula  (pi.),  bugbears  (terrSro);  tOm&-culum 
dum),  a  sausage  (comp.  to/ajJ);   torc-ulum,  a  press  (tor< 
veb-i-cfilum,  a  carriage  (yfih-Sre);   vin-culum  (vinclum),  < 
(vlncire);  umbr&-culum,  a  shady  place,  a  parasol  (umbrfUre). 

-un-dUo    i.e.  -dllo  suffixed  to  stems  (real  or  presumed)  in  -Z 
Substantives: 
(a)     Masculine:  ftv-unculus,  a  mother* s  brother  (&vo-,  a 
father)',   carb-un-culus,  a  small  coal  (carbdn-);    cent-un-ci 
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small  patcb<ivork  (centSn-) ;  fttr-un-culus,  a  petty  thief  (fflr-) ;  Mm- 
un-cnliu,  a  poor  fellovj  (hdmdn-);  l&tr-im-culaB,  a  footpad^  a  pa^wn 
in  draughts  (latrCn-);  16n-im-€iilus,  (^i)  a  young  pander;  (p.)  a 
skiff;  pect-un-culus,  a  small  scallop  (pectdn-);  pdt&a-im-ealttfl 
(Juv.),  a  small  leg  of  pork  (p6t-ft-afin-) ;  pugi-tm-cnliui,  a  small 
dagger  (pvglOn-);  rfin-un-culus,  sa  tadpole  (r&na^);  seim-im-ciQus, 
tittle-tattie  (sermOn-);  tir-im-eiilus,  a  young  beginner  (tlrOn-). 

(h)  Feminine:  chiefly  diminutives  of  substantives  in  -tito 
(-sl5n);  frequent  in  Cicero: 

»dlf  lc&-tiuiL-cala,  ^  small  building^  ambUfl-tiun-ciiIa,  a  short 
walk;  assentft-tluiL-ciila,  a  bit  of  flattery;  can-Uun-cula,  a  s<weet 
song;  .  cap-edun-cula,  a  small  bowl  (capfiddn-);  cap-Uun-cula,  a 
quibble;  c&r-un-cala,  a  piece  of  flesh  (carOn-  nom.  c&ro) ;  ofinft-Uun-cola 
(Plin.  Ep,),  a  small  dining-room;  oommO-tiuiL-ciila,  a  slight  disturb- 
ance;  con-tiim-ciila,  a  short  harangue;  oonelft-BluiL-cala,  a  quibbling 
argument;  contrao-tluiL-ciila,  a  slight  oppression;  ddm-iixireala  (Val. 
Max.),  a  small  house  (d&mu-);  icfln-cfola  (Suet.),  a  little  image 
(et/cov-);  im-a«nm-ciila  (Suet  cf.  Cic.  Att.  6.  i.  §.  25),  a  little  like- 
ness (imfterdn-) ;  Intarroffa-tiim-cula,  a  short  question;  lec-ttun-cula, 
a  little  reading;  l£g-iim-cula,  a  small  legion  (l^On-) ;  mor-sluiL-ciila 
(Plaut.),  a  srft  bite  (morsu-) ;  occA-slun-cula  (Plant.),  a  neat  oppor- 
tunity; offen-BiuiL-ciila,  a  slight  offence;  6r&-tiuiL-cula,  a  little  speech; 
P08868-Blim-ciila,  a  small  possession;  qnaes-tiun-cnla,  a  trying 
question;  rft-tlun-ciila,  a  little  account;  r5g&-tiim-<nila,  a  little  ques- 
tion; ses-Blim-cala,  a  little  sitting;  ylr-frun-cula,  a  little  girl 
(t1z«^-)  ;  and  otheiB. 

(f)     Neuter:  mendad-imciilTmi  (only  abl.  plur.),  aflb. 

-UB-cfilo     i.e.  cttlo-  suffixed  to  the  stem  of  the  comparative  degree :  864 

alU-ns-culus  (Suet.),  somewhat  high;  compl-ns-cnll  (pi.), 
pretty  many;  durl-UB-cnlUB  (Plin.),  somewhat  harsh;  grandl-us-eula 
(f.,  Ter.  Andr,  Zis)t  pretty  well  grown-up ;  Hqvldi-us-oiilus  (Plant.), 
softer;  longl-iis-cnliis,  rather  long ;  maJ-us-ciilnB,  somewhat  greater; 
mell-iu-ciiliu,  somewhat  better;  xnln-us-cnlus,  rather  less;  nltldi- 
us-culiu  (Plant.),  somewhat  shiny;  idiui-ciiliu,  somewhat  more^ 
several;  putldl-us-culus,  somewhat  more  disagreeable;  tardl-ii8- 
ouliu,  somewhat  slow;  uncti-us-cnliui  (Plant.),  somewhat  unctuous^ 
So  the  adverb  cS16ri-ns-cule  (Com.),  somewhat  more  quickly. 

-6d-tUo-     mdn-Sdula,  a  jackdaw;   Bltediila,  a   dormouse;   qyep-  865 
(ivediila,  a  kind  of  duck, 

-nll-iUo      paulltUuB,  'very  little^  also  as  surname.  866 

-en-tUo      i.e.  ftlo  added  to  diminutives  in  6II0  (forSr&lo);  airdl- 
Inliu  (CatuL),  a  little  fleld  (S«ell<h>);  beUalas  (Plant), 
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pretty  (beUo-) ;  clst-eUnla,  a  little  box  (dstella 
lula  (Petr.),  a  metal  plate  riammlna-) ;  imelli 
girl  (puella);  teneUnliui,  delicate  (tteSro-). 

411-IUo       i.e.  ftlo  suffixed  to  diminutives  in  -Ulo. 

ancllltila,  a  little  handmaid  (aacUla-) ;  pauzil 
small  (pauxillo-). 

•Ho  (i)   Adjectives:  aqvnus^  dark-coloured;  mUtl 

lated^  esp.  having  lost  a  horn  (comp.  /itrt/Xoj); 
cloudy  (nUbi-) :  rfttlluB,  auburn^  also  as  surnam 
§  4*4. 

(a)   Substantives: 

ftqvlla,  an  eagle;  jflbilTiiii,  a  <wild  cry;  ptUnilus, 
sand&plla,  a  common  bier;  slbUus,  a  hijj^  <» 
raSlAtJine  <iuheat  Jlour. 

-alio  c&ballus,  a  hack;  caUum,  thick  skin;  galla,  c 

galluSf  a  cock;  intervallum  {part  between  the 
interval  (inter,  vallo-);  palla,  a  cloak;  valltui,  (i)  a  «wint 
(Taxrno);  (2)  a  stake  (comp.  ^of,  §  91);  vaUnin,  apalist 
Proper  names:  mspallus  (Hispftnulns);  HEoBsalla  (BE 
BaUa  (rfintUa?). 

-anllo        paullus,  a  little^  few  (pauco-):  also  as  sumam( 

-oUo  ftboUa,  a  thick  woollen  gown  (comp.  avaPoKi 

a  neck;  cOroUa,  a  garla?id  (for  o6r0nula); 
^old  form  of  ille,  §  373);  oUa  (aiila),'«/»o//  penOlla  (PI 
little  mask  (for  persOntUa);  boUub  (sdlus),  alone  (comp. 

-nl-lo  (i)  Adjectives:  pnlltis,  dusky;  B&talliu  (Va 
sated  (s&ttlro-);  nllus,  any  (flno-). 

(a)  Substantives:  (a)  appellatives:  ampulla,  a  flask 
piirOla) ;  betulla,  birch-tree;  Imlla,  a  bubble^  a  stud;  cftcnll 
lidmiilliui,  a  manikin  (for  li6moii-,  cf.  §  449);  Ifinnlliui  (I 
H.  25),  a  little  pander  (ISnOn-);  medulla,  the  marrow,  / 
nfidio-);  mTilliiB,  a  mullet;  pullns,  a  young  animal,  esf 
trulla,  a  ladle  (tma-). 

(b)  Proper  names:  C&tnlliui  for  C&tOnnliui;  LUcnlliiB 
for  M&rOnnlus;  Bullus;  TertnlluB;  TIlnilliiB;  Tnlliis. 

Sulla  for  sfirala,  little  calf  of  leg. 

Hd-lo  Usually  arises  from  the  diminutival  suffix  an< 
tion  of  the  preceding  consonant  (§176.  i),  s< 
=-«rlUo,  -dntUo,  or  the  doubly  diminutiv 
Cf.  §  ai3.  5. 
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1.  Adjectives: 

MHhi,  pretty  (Mno-);  g«melliu,  t^in  (gdmlno-) ;  intSgdliu, 
tolerably  sound  (intdgnro-) ;  mlsoelliis  (rare),  mixed  (comp.  xnlscSre^ ; 
mlselliu,  pitiable  (mlsfeo-);  moillcelliui  (Catull.\  soft  (moUIdUo-) ; 
iL<WeUiii,  ne<tv  (]i6vo-) ;  piilcellii8,/r^/(f  and  little  (^ulc^ro-) ;  rllbelliis, 
reddish  (rftlvro-);  t6n«lliu,  delicate  (tdairo-). 

2.  Substantives: 

(a)  Masculine:  ftg^us,  a  small  f eld  (Jkgeny'y^  ftndlliui,  a  little 
ring  (fintUo-) ;  ang^iis  (Lucr.),  a  small  comer  (aagtUo-) ;  ftselliu, 
an  ass^s  colt  (ftslno-);  cancelli  (pl.)>  ^  grating  or  iars;  c&tellus, 
a  puppy  (c&tfilo-);  culteUiu,  a  small  knife  (cult^o-);  UbeUus,  a 
pamphlet,  petition,  &c.  (IXbrtTO-) ;  IdcelltiB,  a  little  compartment  Tld- 
cftlo-);  OoeUus,  a  dear  little  eye  (ddUo-);  pOpellus,  the  rMle 
(pOpUo-);  porotilus,  a  little  pig  (pordUo-);  pnelliiB,  a  boy  (pudro-); 
rastellus,  a  small  rake  (rait^ro-;  cf.  §  369);  vlteUiu,  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  (vltttlo-,  a  ealfy. 

Proper  names :  Mare^us  (marco-,  maxdUo-) ;  Hdtellus. 

ColilindUa  (vid.  infi*.);  I>(Ual>ella  (vid.  infr.);  F&iestella  (vid. 
infr.);  (MUla  (vid.  infr.). 

(3)  Feminine:  cftmella,  a  twine  cup  (cftmSra-,  a  vaultl);  c&pdila, 
a  shegoat  (cftp^ra-^ ;  c&talla,  a  small  chain  (cfttSna-) ;  cdlla,  a  store- 
room;  ollteUs  (v\.),  panniers ;  cttliimella,  a  small  pillar  (cttlUmma-) ; 
dextollai  a  Httle  right  hand  (dext^ra-);  dOlalMlla,  a  small  pickaxe; 
(diUalira-);  OMlIa,  a  short  story  (flUriUa);  ISmdla  (Catull.),  a  girl 
(fSmlna-) ;  fenestella,  a  little  twindo«u)  (fenestra-) ;  fiflceila»  a  small 
basket  (padtns^);  Iflmella  (Sen.),  a  plate  of  metal  (Ifimlnar);  m&-> 
tOlla,  a  pot  (xn&tftla-);  mltella,  a  turban  (mlt^ra-);  nnm^la,  a 
fetter;  ftftflla,  a  little  bit;  (ofltUa);  6pella,  light  work  (dpdra) ; 
pftgella,  a  short  page  (pSglna-);  p&tella,  a  small  dish  (p&tlna-); 
prOoeUa,  a  storm  (comp.  proceuere);  pudlla,  a  girl  (pniBra-);  scn- 
wna,  a  small  dish  (acntrar);  sella,  a  chair  (s6di-);  sitella,  a  ballot 
urn  (slttkla-);  sp<^tella,  a  little  basket  (spoitttla-);  steila,  a  star 
(stira-?  comp.  amp-,  Engl,  star);  t&bella,  a  tablet,  esp.  for 
writing  or  voting  (t&WUar);  tessella,  a  little  cube  (tessftra-);  tur- 
bellas  (pi.  Plaut),  a  stir  (turba-) ;  nmbeila,  a  sunshade  (umHra-) ; 
▼olsellsa  (pl*)f  tweezers  (comp.  volso-,  veliere). 

(c)  Neuter;  almost  all  diminutives  of  neuters  in  -ro: 

castelliiin,  a  fort;  cerSbellnni,  a  small  brain;  duellum  (beUnm), 
<u^r(duo);  flftlielliim,  a  small  fan;  flftgeUnm,  a  scourge;  l&beUiun, 
a  pretty  Itp  (latoo-);  UUbeUum,  a  bathing  tub  (l&r^ilira-) ;  IftceUuni, 
a  small  gain;  m&oeUma,  meat  market,  (prig,  unknown);  idostellTmi, 
a  small  waggon;  rostellum  (Col.,  Plin.),  a  small  beak;  s&cellum,  a 
shrine;  scalpeUum,  a  lancet. 
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-Ulo  In  some  cases  for  -IntUo-;  in  others  from  words  with  870 

1;  e.g.  dvl-,  lapld-,  &c.:  in  others  probably  (from  false 
analogy)  appended  directly  as  a  dinunutival  suiffix. 

I.    Adjectives: 

allavantnins  (Plant,  once),  some  little  (ftUqnaato-) ;  fiTlUiu,  of 
sheep  (dvl-);  pauzUlns,  little  (pauco-);  pftBUliiB,  'very  small  (comp. 
piiBos  very  rare,  a  bojf)\  qnaatUlus,  how  'very  small  (— — *-  "^^ 
snilliui,  of  swine  (su-);  tantUliu,  so  'very  little  (tanto-). 

3.    Substantives: 

(a)  Masculine:  c&mllliu,  a  youth-priest;  c&piUuB,  tJi 
the  head;  c&tUlUB,  a  small  bowl  (cfttino-) ;  cOdlcilli  (pi.),  a 
note  (cOddc-);  firltUlUB,  a  dice  box;  lL»diUii8,  a  little  kid 
l&plllas,  a  little  pebble  (l&pld-) ;  IttpUlns,  a  small  limine 
pastillUB,  a  lozenge;  pazlUiui  (Plin.,  Col.),  a  peg;  pSnlcUli 
brush  (pSnldUo-) ;  pugUlUB  (rare),  a  handful  (pogmo-) ; 
a  little  cushion  (pulvlno-) ;  p^UlUB,  a  ward  (pflpo-);  vU 
of  hair. 

Proper  names:  C&mllliiB  (see  above);  FkustilluB  (I 
Polvillus  (palvlno-);  BeglUus  (rSstUo-V.  Rufillus  (R1UI] 
others.  Also  Axilla  (vid.  infr.) ;  Ravllla  (rftw 

(b)  Feminine:  aacUla,  a  handmaid;  angvllla,  an  eel 
arglUa,  white  clay  (from  5pytXXor,  comp.  apy6r,  white) 
(pl.),  bracelets  (armo-,  shoulder)',  axilla  (orig.  form  of  fi 
Cic.  Or.  45,  but  see  §  871),  armpit  (axl-);  f&vUla,  gh 
mtllla,  gruel  used  at  sacrifices;  fbicilla,  a  little  fork  (to 
milla,  a  breast  (mamma-) ;  maxilla  (cf.  Cic.  Or,  45),  i 
(comp.  fiay-,  fuuro-o),  knead);  p&pilla,  a  teat  (comp.  p&pUa);  pis- 
trUla,  a  mill  (plstrina-) ;  pfkpilla  a  female  ward^  the  pupil  of  the 
eye(p1lpa-);  sd&tllla,  a  spark;  squllla,  a  shrimp;  sttlla,  a  drop  (comp. 
Btlrla,  icicle);  tonailla  (pl.),  tosilla  (G.  JNT.i).),  the  tonsils;  villa, 
a  country-house  (vico-  ?). 

Proper  names:  e.g.  BOmltilla  (comp.  Domitto-);  BmslUa 
(Dmso-);  Llvllla  (Llvla-);  PrisciUa  (Frisco-);  Frocilla  (Procnlo-); 
Qulntilla  (Qulnto-) ;  Rufllla  (Rilfino) ;  and  others. 

(c)  Neuter:  l)&cllliim,  a  small  stick  (b&ctUo-);  b&tUlma,  a  fre* 
pan;  OBOlUum,  a  little  image  of  diface  (osdUmn);  plstlUiun,  a  pestle 
(comp.  plBto-,  participle  of  plns-Sre);  pOdllimi,  a  cup  (pGdUo-); 
qu&sUlum,  a  <ivool  basket  (comp.  qaUo-);  B&llllum,  a  salt-cellar 
(s&llzio-) ;  BCftMllum  (scabdllimi),  a  footstool,  castanet  played  by  foot 
(scamno-,  cf.  §78.5);  slglUtim,  a  seal  (slgno-);  specUlum,  a  probe 
(8p«c-6re;  comp. '«p6cttlum) ;  t^glllimi,  a  covering  (t«g-tee)i  tJgll- 
lum,  a  little  beam  (tigno-);  vexUimn,  a  banner  (vUi-6rd;  comp. 
vaum). 
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-aio  The  long  vowel  is  probably  due  to  the  contraction  of  S/x 

^      longer  forms  (see  Cic.  Or,  45). 

81a,  a  <u)ing  (for  axula?);  mftla,  a  jaw  (for  maznla? 
§  870,  2,  ^.) ;  mSIUB,  a  mast;  p91us,  a  stake;  pftla,  a  spade; 
quaium  (<dso  plur.  quSJi),  a  hamper  (for  quasulum? 
comp.  quftsillum);  scUso  (^\.),  stairs  (for  scand-ulsB  ?) ; 
tSIus,  an  ankle. 

Proper  name : '  Aliala  (comp.  Sla;  and  TfibSmens  with  Tfixnens. 

-aulo         caulsa  (pi.),  boles  (cftvo-). 

•Glo  cQliiin,  a  sieve;  sSlus,  alone  (see  soUua). 

-tUo  ctlcfUus,  a  cuckoo;  ctUns,  i.q.  fijiiis;  mUlus,  a  mule, 

-8Blo  caelum,  Jbeaven;  Qddlvaa,  a  graving  tool, 

r  Si  M      (^^    feminine.    In  some  the  suffix  is  appended  to  the  872 
(^-eiio;)      simple  verb-stem;  in  some  to  the  past  participle;  in  some 
to  other  forms.    (Lachmann  draws  from  early  MSS.  the 
use  of  writing  double  1  if  the  syllable  preceding  e  be 
short.) 
candela,  a  candle  (candSre,  to  glitter) ;  caut^la  (Dig.^,  0  sepurity 
(cauto-) ;  cicendela,  a  glow-worm  (a  rustic  name  reduplicated  from 
pandSla?);  cllentela,  protection  (clientl-);   corruptSla,  a  corruption 
{corrupto-) ;  cust5dSla  (Plaut,  and  ap.  Gaj.),  guardianship  (cus- 
tSd-);  Idqyella,  speech  (16qvl);  mustSla,  a  weasel;  nltSla,  a  dor- 
mouse;   obsdqvella,   complaisance  (olipSqvl);   qvdrella,   a  complaint 
(qv6ri);  sSquella   (rare),   a  follower  (sdqui);   suadSla,  persuasion 
(su&dSre);  sUtela,  an  artifice  (sUto-);  tiSla,  a  web  (for  tezftla?); 
ttltela,  guardianship  (ttlto-). 

(^)    neuter:  mantelum,  a  cloak;  prfilum,  a  press  (prtoi-dre); 
taum,  a  dart;  velum,  a  sail  (for  v61i-ulum?). 

-Ho  fHum,  a  thread;  tiTlum,  a  trifle;  plla,  a  pillar;  plliim,  873 

a  pestle^  a  heavy  pike  (pls-6re) ;   sllus  (for  slmtUusf), 
pug-nosed. 


ii.     Stems  ending  in  fli. 

With  few  exceptions  all  derivatives  in  -11  are,  at  least  primarily, 
adjectives. 

-11  t>Ili8  (f.),  bile;  callis  (m.  f.),  a  path;  eaulie  or  cSlls  (m.),  874 

a  stalk  (from  icauXo??);coms(m.),  a.hill  (comp.  cul-men, 
cM-unma);  fSles  (t.),  a  cat;  foUia  (m,),  a  bag^  bellows;  msales  (f.), 
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-1  fol  (n.,  stem  fell-),  gall  (comp.  xoKo^\  mol  (n.,  stem 

meU-),  honey  (comp.  ^UXC) ;  sal  (m.  or  n.),  salt  (comp. 
vakoi) ;  801  (m.),  the  sun  (comp.  ^Xtor)* 

-stU  consul,  a  colleague}  \  ezul^  an  exile,     C 

dancer  in  front  (s&Ure). 

-Ill  (a)  from  verbal  stems:  &g-lli8,  nimble^  , 

dSbUia,  <ix;<r^>&i(de,  MbUls);  f&clUs,  do-i 
re);  ftSg-ilis,  frai  (fra^g-dre) ;  h&bUis,  manageab 
nii\}4hay  marriageiJfie  (ndb-^rp);  sorbilis  (Gels. 
(sorbSre) ;  strlgllis  (f.),  a  scraper  (string-Sre) ;  at-U 

(^)    from  nouns  and  others:   gr&dllB,   thin; 
(bilmo-,  the  f^round):  nftyensUes  (v\.^,  the  Ne^  d 
Bii  indigetes;  comp.  n670-);  p&rlUs  (Lucr.,Ov.),  / 
Ills,  like  (comp.  slm-plez,  sdm-el,  &c.,  atia);  stdr-Ui 
sile  (chiefly  in  neut.  pi.-  as  subst.),  usaile  (fltl-). 

-bI-11         All  from  verbs,  or  verbal  forms:  usuall; 
signification : 

(i)  with  short  vowel  preceding  suffix : 

ftlXbllls,  nourishing  J  nourishable  (ftl-dre);  oondtL< 
geous  (condtLc-dre) ;  crSdlbUls,  credible  (crSd-dre) ;  Ton 
a  shudder  (lioxT6re);,lmp&tIbllls,  insufferable  (ixi,  ] 
bills  (Sen.),  mentally  cognisable  (UiteUfig-dre);  re 
sown  or  tilled  every  year  (re,  sl-st-€re);  st&bHis,  stei 
tibVlB^frightJul  (terrSre);  vendlbills,  saleable  (vend 
win-^le  (vlnc-€re)^  tltlbllis  (Plant,  Ten),  servicer 

(a)  with  a  preceding  suffix: 

admJra-bUts,  <ivonderful;  ssqua-bills,  eqml^  eqm 
bills  (Plant.),  comparable;  afl&-bllls,  affable;  ftm9 
ooiiiznend&-bllis,  praise«ivortky;  congrSgSr-bllls  (Cic. 
rious;  delect&-bilis  (Tac),  delightful;  desIdBrft-bllli 
testft-bilis,  execrable;  dOmft-bilis  (Hon,  Ov.),  t/smei 
lasting;  Smendft-bllls,  capable  of  correction;  exOrfl^bJ 
talked  over;  f&vdrft-bllls,  popular  (fitvorare  not  use< 
habitable;  bOnOra-bilis  (Cic.  once),  complimentary;  \ 
able;  Imptodtrft-bUis,  impenetrable;  ImplftcSr-bills,  u 
finarra-bUls,  indescribable;  InezOra-bllls,  inexorable; 
inexplicable;  Inexpngnft-blUs,  impregnable;  IxmttmfoS 
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inB&1ii&-blli8,  insatiable;  IntOlSriL-bUls,  iruupportable;  lrrfip&r&-bllls, 
irretrievable;  IrrSyOcft-bills,  irrevocable;  l»t&-bill8,  joyftd;  lattdft- 
bilis,  praiseworthy;  mMIcft-bllls,  curable^  curative;  mtai&r9rblli8, 
memorable;  mls&rft-bills,  pitiable;  mt&tft-bUls,  changeable;  n&Tlsft- 
bUis,  navigable;  optSrblllB,  desircAle;  penStrfirbUlB,  penetrable^  pene- 
trating  (penetrftre) ;  plftcft-bUls,  appeasable;  xpcwAXXlQiM^  preeminent; 
pr5b&-blli8,  frcbable^  acceptable;  sfinft^bills,  curable;  apectft-bllls, 
visible^  notame;  tractft-bUis,  manageable;  TBnfeBrblllB,  venerable; 
yldlft-bUis,  violable;  and  others. 

(3)    with  long  vowel  (other  than  ft)  preceding  the  suffix: 

d615>Vlll8  (Mart.),  destructable;  diSBfiltL-biUs,  dissoluble  (dlssolv- 
Sre) ;  fiS-bllls,  lamentable;  IgnG-bllis,  undistinguished  (In,  no-sc-^re); 
InezplS-bllls,  insatiable;  mO-bllls,  moveable^  changeable  (xn6y9re); 
nS- bills,  famous^  noble  (no-8C-«re);  sdpdil-bills  (Plant,  once),  hury^ 
able  (s6p61I-re);  v61tl-bili8,  revolving^  fluent  (roly-toe). 


/'forti-blil'il  ^•^'  ^*^  appended  to  stem  of  past  participle  (except  877 


Bl-bl-U 

in  posBlblliB) : 

flexIbillB,//;^/;  plauslbilla,  praiseworthy;  p6r8iia8lbill8(Quint.)y 
persuasive;  posslbilis  (Quint,  and  Dig.),  possible  (pOt-,  posse) ;  sen- 
sibllls  (Sen.),  perceivable  by  senses, 

?-sIllM      ^•^'  ^  appended  to  stem  of  supine  or  past  participle.    It  878 
^       ' '       denotes  possibility  and  quality  (not  action) : 

al-tllls,  fattened  (&1-Sre);  coc-tills,  baked  (coqT-Cre);  compae- 
tilis  (Plin.),  thick-set  (compLvg-i^);  dllRls-ilis  (Lucr.),  expansive 
(dlflftwdere);  ttec-tllls  (Plant.),  choice  (rtlg-«re);  fer-tills,  fer^ 
(fer-re);  fic-tills,  made  by  potters  (flg-6rd);  fls-^Us,  cleavable  (Ibid- 
ire);  flez-iUs,  pliant  (fiect-foe);  fos-sills,  dug  up  (f6d6-re);  fH-sUls^ 
molten  (fiuxd-ire) ;  fut-tUls,  brittle^  frothy ^  untrustworthy  (from 
obsolete  fa-ire  =  fimdere?  the  doubled  t  being  indicative  of  the 
length  of  the  syllable);  mls-sllis,  missile  (mltt-ire);  nex-llls,  tied 
(nect-ire) ;  pen-sills,  hanging  (pend-ete) ;  plec-tUis  (Plant,  once), 
•  woven  (plect-6re);  rft-sllis,  scraped  (rftd-ire);  scaa-sUis  (Plin.), 
climb-able  (scand-ire);  sec-tills,  cut-able^  cut  (sieftre);  sen-sllis, 
sentient  (sentlre);  ses-sUls,  fit  for  sitting y  dwarf  {aMSmi);  86111-tillB 
(Suet.),  capable  of  dropping  to  pieces  (solv-ird);  sll-tilis,  sewed  toge^ 
tber  (su-ire);  tao-tilis  (Lucr.),  touch-able  (ta«g-ird);  tez-tiUs, 
woven  (tig-ire);  ton-sUls,  that  may  he  dipt  (tondire);  tor-tUis, 
/wij/tf// (torqvire) ;  vl-tllls, /A?^/^^  (vlire) ;  and  some  others. 

sftpeUex  (for  Bapellectllls,yz<nz//f<r^  (properly  coverings}  super 
lectmn;  or  odd-gatherings]  super,  lig-ire,  comp.  Pott,  Etym.  For, 
n.  545>  ed.  i). 
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-at-ni         (i)  from  verbs: 

pUc-fttrllls  (Plin.),  that  may  be  folded  (pUcft-re) ;  vers-ttt- 
llls,  revolnnng^  verjatUe  (venfirre)*  Tdl-&t-lil8,  winged 
(vdlft-re). 

(2)    from  nouns:  879 

ftay-fttOlB,  li'ving  in  ivater  (ftqya-);  ferr-AtUlfl  (Plaut),  of  slaves 
often  fettered*  It'vmg  in  iron  (ferro-);  flftvi-Atilis,  belonging  to  a  river 
(flftvlo-);  pluvlatUlB  (Gels.),  of  rain-twater  (^pluvlar);  plscatum 
liamatllem  et  saTattlam  (Plant.  Rud.^2^^\  fishing  whb  hooks  and 
on  rocks  (h&mo-,  saxo-) ;  umtnr-atills,  in  the  shade  (umbra-). 

-ail  I.  Adjectives:  sso 

&dltl-ali8,  on  entering  office  (ftdXtn-) ;  ssay-Uls,  level  (ssavo-); 
ambarv-Uis  (Fest.),  that  goes  round  the  fields  (amb,  arva) ;  ftnlm- 
ftUs,  having  life  (Salma-) ;  ann-alls,  for  a  year^  relating  to  a  year 
(anno-);  arv-aUs,  only  of  the  college  called  Fratres  arvaies  (arvo-); 
angftr-alis,  of  augurs  (angftr-);  anstr-Alis,  southern  (anstro-); 
blpM-alis,  t<ujo  feet  long  (bis,  pM-);  brf&m-alls,  of  mid-winter 
(brtlma-) ;  cftplt-alis,  of  the  bead^  deadly  (c&ptlt-) ;  centumvlr-alls, 
of  the  court  of  the  Hundred  men  (centum,  viro-) ;  c6mltl-all8,  of  the 
assembly  (c6mItio-);  conJectOr-alls,  conjectural  (conjectftra-) ;  con- 
Jflg-alls  (Col.,  Tac),  of  marriage  (conjiig-);  conylv-alis,  of  a 
dinner  party  (conviva-);  corp5r-all8  (Sen.,  Dig.),  of  the  body 
(corp^s-^;  crin-alis  (Verg.,  Ov.),  of  the  hair  (crlnl-);  Dlalls  of  the 
day-godt  i.  e.  Jupiter  (die-) ;  dOt-alls,  belonging  to  a  dowry  (d5tl-) ; 
fisttrl-alls  (Plant.),  of  hunger  (SstLrle-);  extempdr-alls  (Quint., 
&c.),  extemporaneous  (ex,  tempore) ;  f&t-alls,  of  the  fates,  destined, 
fatal  (ato-);  fSr-alls,  of  the  dead;  HSr-alls,  of  the  Flower  God- 
dess (flGra^^ ;  fltlvl-allB  (Verg.,  Col.),  of  a  river  (flilvlo-) ;  frflg- 
all-  (only  in  comp.  and  sup.),  thrifty  (flrilg-);  ftilgiir-alls  (Cic. 
once),  of  lightning  (fnlgtlr-);  fbrl-alls,  of  the  furies,  raging  (fUrla-); 
g6nSr-aIl8,  of  a  class,  general  (gSniUi-) ;  gdnl-alls,  rf  the  Genius, 
joyful,  nuptial  (gdnlo-);  gdnlt-alls,  of  birth  or  generation  (gdnlto-); 
grdg-alls,  of  the  herd,  common  (grdg-);  bidm-alls,  of  winter  (hidm-); 
hlstrlOn-alls  (Tac),  qf  an  actor,  stagy  (MstrlSn-) ;  bosplt-alls,  of  a 
guest  or  host  (bospdt-) ;  llUbfe-alls,  unworthy  of  a  freeman  (In, 
IXbfiro-) ;  Infftl-alls,  consisting  of  a  denial  (pafLtlai-) ;  16g-all8  (Quint.), 
of  the  law  (16g-);  Jfldlcl-allB,  of  the  courts  of  justice  (JUdldo-); 
Jfig^-aUs,  of  a  yoke  (JtUgo-) ;  Jftiidld-allB,  relating  to  a  question  of 
rightful  conduct  (jus-  dlc-dre;  cf.  Com.  i.  14);  Ubdr-alls,  of  afreet 
man  (Sbfoo-),  ]Ibr-911s  (Plin.,  Col.),  of  a  pound  (libra-);  lustr-alls, 
of  purification  (lustro-) ;  m&nil-alls,  for  the  hank  (m&nu-) ;  mftrlt- 
alls,  of  married  persons  (m&rlto-) ;  MarU-alls,  of  Mars  (martl-) ; 
mfttr5n-alls,  matronly  (matrona-) ;  mOr-alls  (first  formed  by  Cic), 
of  conduct  (mOs-);  mort-Slls,  subject  to  death,  human  (mortl-);  mflr- 
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alls,  of  twalls  (mflro-);  n&t-Slls,  of  birth  (n&to-);  n&tflr-alls,  natural 
(nattlra-);  n&v-alls,  of  ships  (nivl-);  ndmOr-alls,  of  grooves  (xi6- 
m6s-);  niv-alls,  ofsnotiv  (nivi-);  miptl-alis,  of  a  <wedding  (nnptla-^; 
pac-alls  (Ov.),  of  peace  (pacl-);  p&rent-alls,  of  parents  (p&rentl-); 
(Lucr.)  pfin6tr-all8,  penetrating  (p^ndtrft-re)  innermost  (from  an  as- 
sumed p6n6trum?);  plOr-allB  (Quint),  plural  (plOal-);  plUvl-alis, 
rainy  (pliivla-);  prtndLp-alis,  of  the  chief  chief  (piiiuAV');  provln- 
ci-alls,  of  a  province  (prdylncia-) ;  pHte-alls,  qjf^  a  ivell  (ptiteo-); 
qvaiis,  of  <what  kind  (qno-) ;  qvixuiyeim-allB,  happening  every  five 
years  (quinqye,  anno-);  ritiOji-aliB,  having  or  belonging  to  reason 
(r&tiSn-) ;  reg-alls,  kingly  (rSg-) ;  sesqvIpM-alls,  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  measure  (sesquipdd-);  sdcl-alis,  of  companions  or  allies  (sOdo-); 
Bp€cI-aJis  (Sen.,  Quint.),  special  (specie-) ;  iJlis,  such  (to-,  comp. 
tam,  turn) ;  temp6r-all8,  of  time;  also  post-Aug.  temporary  (tem- 
pds-);  the3.tr-allB,  theatrical  (theatro-);  trluxnpli-alls,  triumphal 
(trlumpho-) ;  vectlg-alis,  of  taxesy  tax'paying;  TSn-alls,  for  sale 
(v§no-) ;  vlrgin-allB,  maidenly  (ylrgto-) ;  Tit-alls,  of  lifcy  long-lived 
(vita-) ;  v6c-all8,  voiceful  (v6c-)  and  others. 

a.  Substantives:  many  of  these  stems  are  also  used  as  adjec- 
tives, some  of  which  are  given  above: 

{a)  Masculine:  ann-alls,  a  history  (anno-);  c&n-alls,  a  conduit 
(comp.  canna,  a  reedl);  cOmltl-alls,  an  epileptic  (cOmltlo-);  cOntiL- 
bem-alls,  a  comrade  (com,  t&bema-);  Ctbd-alls,  a  man  of  the 
district  (dlria-);  f6tl-alls,  a  priest  ambassador;  mSjSlis,  a  barronv^ 
hog;  n&t-ails,  a  birthday;  n&t-flles  (pi.),  lineage  (n&to-);  riv-alls,  a 
rival,  Le.  a  person  living  on  the  same  stream  as  another  (rlvo-); 
sddalls,  a  mate. 

Proper  names:  JHydn-alls  (JUvto-);  N&t-alls  (vid.  supr.). 

(Jj)  Neuter  (cf.  §  424) :  ftnlmal,  a  breathing  thing  (anlma-) ; 
augiir-ale,  the  augurifil  tent  (augilr) ;  Baccfin-al,  a  place  for  rites  of 
Bacchus  (as  if  from  Baccftno-,  Bacclio-) ;  bident-al,  a  place  conse- 
crated, because  struck  by  lightning  (called  from  sheep  sOfrificed^ 
bldentl-?);  ciplt-al,  a  capital  crime  (capilt-);  cer7lc-al,  a  bolster 
(cervix-);  cilbit-al,  an  elbow-^cushion  (cublto-);  dent-alla  fpl.)* 
plough-irons  (denti-);  f5c-ale,  a  neckcloth  (faud-);  firont-alla  (pi.), 
frontlets  (flrontl-);  g6nu-aiia  (pi.  Ov.  once),  garters  (gCnu-);  Ltl- 
perc-al,  a  place  sacred  to  Pan  (Luperco-);  xnlntlt-al,  mincemeat 
(mlndto-);  ptodtr-ale,  a  sanctuary  (see  above,  §  880,  i);  pHte-al, 
a  stone  curb  round  a  well  (pHteo-) ;  qvadrant-al,  a  firkin  (really 
5f  gall.;  a  measure  containing  a  fourth ^  quadrant!-,  of  some  other 
measure);  rSm-alla  (pL),  twigs  (rSmo-);  sctlt-ale  (Liv.  once),  a 
leathern  thong  (scdto-);  spons-alla  (pi.),  a  betrothal  (sponso-); 
tOr-al,  a  couch^alance  (tttro-);  trlbUn-al,  a  judgment-seat  (trl- 
bUno-);  Tectlgal,  a  tax  (cf.  §  963). 
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So  also  many  names  of  feasts;  in  the  plural  neuter  (cf.  §  4*5). 
(The  time  of  the  year,  when  fixed,  is  here  added  as  well  as  the  name 
of  the  god  or  goddess,  which  however  appears  sometimes  to  be  an 
iiivention  of  the  Roman  etymologers.  See  Mommsen,  Corp,  Inscr, 
^om.  i.  pp.  375—410.) 

r*   iUronalia,  Jan.  9,  Mar.  17,  Dec.  11  {of  sacrificed  Sgdre;  comp. 

cc^divX)  Angeronalia,  Dec.  ai  (Angerona);   Bac*-— "-    ''"- '^* 

Oaxmentalia,  Jan.  11  and  15  (Carmentls);  CerlalJ 
Coxnpltalia,  feast  of  the  Cross  Roads  (complto-) 
21,  and  Dec.  15  (Consus,  stem  conso-);  FSralla 
All  Saints'*  Day,  Feb.  ai.  (fer-re,  to  bring  offering 
21  (Flora);  Fontliialla  (Fontanalla),  Feast  of  Wat 
Fpmacalla,  Oven  day  (Fornax);  Forrlnalla,  J 
Larentalia  (Larentinalia),  Dec.  23  (Acca  Laj 
Mar.  17  (Liber);  Lupercalla,  Feb.  15  (Liipercus) 
(Mater  Matuta,  Mother  dawn})]  Medltrlnalia,  ( 
6.  21);  NeptfUialla,  Jul.  23  (NepttLnus);  Opali 
Faganalia,  Fillage  festivals  (pagSjio*-);  Parenta 
8acred  to  the  dead  (parent&re,  to  sacrifice);  P 
(Portunns);  Qidrliialla,  Feb.  17  (QuMnus) ;  R 
Mildeiv  day  (BObugo);  Saturnalia,  Dec.  17 — k 
minalia,  Feb.  23,  Boundary  day  (Terminus); 
(Vesta);  Vlnalla,  Apr.  23,  Aug.  19,  fVine  day 
23  Volcamis);  VoltttmaUa,  Aug.  27  (Voltumiis). 

-tUi  clira-lis,  of  a  chariot  (cf.  L.  24.  18), 

18^  sella  curulis,  an  official  chair  (cun 

/       ly  in  n.  pL),  eatable  (6d-6re) ;  pdd-nlia 

(pM-);  tribu-Us  (subst.  m.),  a  tribes- 

-511  crad-ells,  cruel  (crlldo-,  ravi) ;  fide-li 

Infldells,  unfaithful;  patru-elis,  o/*  (i. 
a  father's  brother  (patruo-). 

-m  I.    Adjectives:  aa-ilis,  of  an  old  <woman  (ftau-);  dvllls,  88« 

of  a  citizen  (dvl-) ;  dr-ilis,  of  a  master  (6ro-  or  hSro-) ; 
ei^lis  (contr.  for  eadgllls),  small;  f&br-ilis,  of  a  ^workman  (fabro-) ; 
gent-llls  (adj.,  only  post-Aug.),  of  a  clan  (genti-) ;  host-ills,  of  an 
enemy  (bostt-);  Jtivta-ills  (also  Jftv6naiis,  Verg.,  Suet.),  youthful 
rjilven-);  pnftr-ills,  of  a  boy  (pu6ro-);  scurr-Ilis,  buffoon-like 
(scnrra-) ;  sto-llls,  of  old  people  (sfin-) ;  senr-Ilis,  slavish  (servo-) ; 
subtilis  (tor  subtexills),  suitable  for  woof  (cf.  §  ii^),  fine;  vlr-Hls, 
of  a  man  (vlro-). 

2.  Substantives:  (a)  masculine:  JEd-Hls,  commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Buildings  (sodi-) ;  Aprilis,  the  opening  month  (from  the  bursting 
of  vegetation,  ftpSrlre);  Qvlnt-ills,  the  fifth  month,  i.e.  July 
(qninto-);  Sextilis,  the  sixth  month,  i.e.  August  (sexto-). 
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(b)  Neuter:  ancne,  an  oval  shield  (for  anddUe;  am,  C8ad6re); 
Mv-lle  or  btlbUe,  an  ox-stall  (Wv-,  §  76);  c&pr-Ue,  a  goat-stall 
(c&pro-) ;  ciil)-lle,  a  bed  (cilbftre) ;  ^v-Ue,  a  horse-stable  (fiqvo-) ; 
fSn-ilia  (pi.),  haylofts  (fSno-) ;  liast-lle,  a  spear  shafts  spear  (liasta-); 
incne,  a  cut,  i.e.  a  ditch  (for  Inc^dlle,  Ixudd-Sre);  mant-llia  (pi., 
also  manteiia),  napkins  (m&nu-?);  mi^xi-lle,  a  necklace;  Or-Ue,  a 
sheep/old  (671-);  Pftr-Ula  (pi.),  feast  of  Pales  TPall-  cf.  §  176,  7); 
s6d-lle,  a  seat  (sM-Sre,  sSdi-);  suovetanr-ilia  (pi.),  a  s<wine-sbeep- 
and-bull  sacrifice  (su-,  dvl-,  tanro-). 


Compound  stem-endings:  -Uco,  §  771;  -tUento,  §  793;  -ultn, 
§  800;  -lentl  §,  807;  -15so,  -IdUOao,  §  814;  -nsiio,  -lino,  §§  837, 
841 ;  -nsgon,  §  845 ;  -vllttlo,  -eilUo,  -iUiUo,  -alio,  -auUo,  -6II0,  -ullo, 
-euo,  -luo,  §§  865—869;  -uo,  -alio,  -cuo,  -uiio,  §937—939, 949. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

LINGUAL  NOUN  ST'EMS  {Continued). 

iii.     Stems  ending  in  -ro. 

-ro  Preceded  by  r.    (Stems  with  other  letters,  whether  radi-  883 

cal  or  suffixal,  preceding  r  will  be  found  below.) 

(a)  Masculine:  barms,  an  elephant;  Borros  (cf.  §  73);  caxnui, 
a  waggon;  cirrus,  a  eurl;  scurra,  a  buffoon, 

(b)  Feminine:  ftcerra,  an  incense  box;  cerms,  the  Turkey  oak; 
germ  (pi.),  tri/les  (comp.  y€ppov,  a  <wicker<work) ;  marra,  a  weeding 
hook;  pazra,  a  bam  owH ;  s&burra,  sand  as  ballast  (comp.sabulum?); 
serra,  a  saw;  terra,  the  earth  (torrfire);  v&cerra,  a  log;  TlYwra, 
a  ferret, 

(f)     Neuter:  fermm,  iron;  porruxn,  a  leek  (comp.  npatrov). 

-ftro  h&ra,   a  pigsty;  bXl&rus  (cf.  §  4»9)>  cheerful;  samara,  884 

elm  seed;  sptais,  a  hunting  spear;  snpptomi,  a  linen 
under-garmenty  a  topsail;  and  (perhaps  with  ft)  Tarus, 
a  pimple. 
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Jbx^  aiic6ra,  an  anchor  (comp.  Sytevpa) ;  for»  (pi  ),  orig.  open- 

ings ?  only  in  f orfts,  foris,  out  of  dpors  (comp.  BvpcLj  Ov- 
pa(€^  Bvpa<Ti)\  Ittrua,  generally  fori  (pL),  a  row  of  seats ^ 
or  ijoks;  fOrum,  a  courts  market-place;  Idra,  thin  <voine; 
mdra  (also  rdxndra,  Plaut.),  delay;  tOnu,  a  coticb,  muscle 
of  arm,  &c. 

•flro  cftrnftroB  (adj.),  curved-in;  s&tflr  (adj.\  sated;  B&tftra^  a 

medley^  hence,  a  satire;  purptbm,  purple  (for  itop<f>vp(i), 

-too  I.    Adjectives:  885 

8Bger,  sick;  asper,  rough;  crttpdro-  (§  346),  dark  (comp. 

KV€<l}as) ;  anis,  salvage  (cf.  §  99) ;  Infto  (so  Cato,  but 
usually  in  pi.),  below  (comp.  infra) ;  integer,  untouched,  whole  (In, 
ta»g-6re) ;  mdroB,  Ptire,  unmixed;  miser,  wretched;  niger,  hlack; 
nfLptoiun  (ace.  m..  Plant.),  recent  (cf.  §  540) ;  piger,  lazy  (comp.  plg- 
et);  pr6-p$raa,  hasty;  vrospfiruB,  favourable  (pro,  spes-?);  B&per 
(so  Cato,  but  usually  in  pi.),  ahove  (sup-er);  ttoier,  tender,  soft 
Xholdablel  tto-6re);  v&fer,  j^. 

%,    Substantives: 

{a)  Masculine:  ftger,  a  field  (comp.  ^poi)\  c&per,  a  goat 
^comp.  Koirposy  wild  boar);  6rus,  a  master;  gtoer,  a  son-in-law 
(comp.  yap.-P'p6s) ;  ntimerus,  a  number  (comp.  vep.-tiv,  to  distribute) ; 
puer,  a  boy;  tUnenis  (hftmems),  a  shoulder  (comp.  J/i-op). 

(b)  Teminme:  ifoalperus,  a  juniper  tree, 

c&mera,  a  vault  (from  KOfMopa^);  capra,  a  she-goat;  camera,  a 
chest;  ddera  (hdddra),  ivy;  toa,  a  mistress;  Opera,  work,  attention, 
a  workman  (dpi-) ;  ph&lersd,  horse-trappings  (from  <l>aKapa) ;  pnera 
Trare  and  early),  a  girl;  sdra,  a  bolt;  tessera,  a  die,  or  square  tablet 
(comp.  T€a-<rap€Si  four) ;  vespera,  evening  (comp.  €<nrepa) ;  "vlpera, 
a  viper  (for  vivi-ptoa?  bringing  forth  alive,  pdxtoe). 

(c)  Neuter:  flagrum,  a  whip;  Jiigerum  (cf.  §  458),  two-thirds 
of  an  acre;  scalprum,  a  chisel  (scalp-dre) ;  sSrum,  whey  (comp.  6p6s 
and  §  190) ;  stxipnmi,  debauchery. 

'^^{       I.     Adjectives:  criber,  close  (comp.  cre-sc-6re,  cdldbri-);  886 
-D-ro  \        gibber,  humped  (glbbo-) ;  glftber,  smooth,  hairless  (comp. 
glflbdre,  to  peel,  y\v(t>€LV,  ykacfiCLv,  yXacjivpos) ',  liber,  free 
(comp.  Ub-et) ;  rllber,  red;  sc&ber,  rough,  scurvy  (comp. 
sc&b-ies). 

a.    Substantives : 

(a)  Masculine:  cOlilber  (also  colubra,  f.),  a  snake;  f&ber,  a 
smith;  fiber,  a  beaver;  Ilber,  a  name  of  Bacchus;  liber,  the  inner 
bark,  a  book  (for  iU-ber;  comp.  (jAotos,  barkl  or  comp.  gl&ber, 
y\d(j)€ip).     [For  MulcXber,  Fulcan,  see  §§  455,  901.] 

22 
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(b)  Feminine:  ddiabra,  a  mattock  (d6ia-re);  fibra,  a  fibre 
(a«d-6re?);  U16cl^lira,  an  allurement  (UUcd-re);  l&tfibra,  a  biding-^lace 
(Ifttfire);  libra,  a  balance;  palpebr»  (pL,  Celsus  has  sing,  once), 
eyelids  (palpft-re,  palp-Itft-re) ;  s&ldbra,  a  jolting  road  (s&lire);  8C&- 
tebra  (Verg.,  Plin.),  a  gushing  (sc&tlre) ;  tdndbrss  (pi.),  darkness; 
ttofibra,  a  borer  (t6r-6re);  verWbra,  a  joint  (vert-6re);  umbra, 
a  shadow  (comp.  Imber,  ofx^pos  ?). 

(r)  Neuter:  candelabrum,  a  candlestick  (candSla-);  cdrdbrum, 
the  brain  (comp.  Kapa,  head)]  cilbrum,  a  sieve  (ere-,  cer-ndre, 
Kplv€Lv);  dSldbrum,  a  shrine  (de,  lu-ere»  to  expiate});  flft-bra  (pi.), 
blasts  (fia-re) ;  l&bmm,  a  basin  (Iftvfixe) ;  labnim,  a  lip  (lawbere) ; 
membrum,  a  limb;  poUubrum  (Fest.),  a  thing  to  sprinkle  twith  (por, 
Iftv-);  prdbrum,  a  disgrace;  vSlftbrum,  a  street  ip  Rome;  vantXla- 
brum  (Col.),  a  fwinnowing-fork  (ventiia-re) ;  vdlutft-brum,  a  wal- 
lonuing-place  (vdlflta-re). 

-c-ro^{        I.     Adjectives:  Iftc-er,  torn  (comp.  Xaicty,  a  rent);  Iftdl-  887 
'       cer,    sportive   (IMo-);    m&c-er,   thin   (comp.   mac-ies); 
piilcer,  handsome;  s&c-er,  devoted  to  the  gods  (comp.  sancire). 

a.  Substantives:  (a)  masculine:  canc-er,  a  crab  (comp.  KapKi- 
vos)\  B6c-er,  a  father-in-lanu  (comp.  cKvpos)' 

(b)  Feminine:  arcfira  (old),  a  covered  carriage  (area*). 

(c)  Neuter:  ambiilSUcrum,  a  <walk^  i.e.  place  for  <walking  (am- 
Wiia-re);  folcmm,  a  post  at  foot  of  couch  (fulclre);  InvOlucrum, 
a  (Wrapper  (involv-Sre) ;  lUcrum,  gain  (lu-6re,  to  pay) ;  sfipulcrum, 
a  tomb  (sSpeilre) ;  slmtilft-crum,  a  likeness  (slmtUft-re). 

-t^rj        ^*     Adjectives:  888 

alter,  other  (fill-);  ater,  black;  c6t«ro-  (§  346),  other; 
citer  (rare  in  positive),  on  this  side  (els);  dexter,  on  the  right-hand 
(comp.  d€|-toff)l  «3rt6ro-,  outside  (ex);  neater,  neither  (ne,  iltro-); 
noster,  our  (nos);  postfiro-,  after  (pos-te);  rfnlster,  on  the  left; 
tadteVffoul;  voster  (Yestei),  your  (vos);  titer,  <wbether  (quo-,  §  lai). 

Compare  also  contra.  Intra,  ultra,  frustra,  §  509,  and  the  ad- 
verbs in  -ter,  §  541.     Also  ltSrum,ybr  the  second  time, 

a.    Substantives: 

{a)  Masculine:  admlnls-ter  (also  admlnlstra,  f.),  an  attendant; 
adulter  (also  adultfira,  f.),  an  adulterer;  arbiter  (also  arbltra,  f.), 
a  (witness,  judge  (ad,  §  160. 10,  bit-ere) ;  auster,  a  south-wind  (comp, 
av€iv,  tlr-ere);  citrus,  (i)  the  citrus,  (a)  the  citron;  eulter,  a  kntfe 
(comp.  K0X09,  docked \  Kelpeiv,  curtus);  Meter,  an  actor  (Etruscan); 
mOgls-ter  (also  maglstra,  f.),  a  master  (mfi^);  mlnis-ter  (also 
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xnlnlstra,  f.),  a  servant  (mlnila)';  sdqyester,  a  stakebalder^  mediator 
(sdcns);  iltfiras,  the  fivomb, 

(6i)  Feminine:  csatra,  a  Spanish  shield;  c6108tra  (also  colo- 
strum), the  first  milk;  exditrB,^  a  snake ;  fSnestra,  a  ivindow  (comp. 
<f>av^  <l>alv€iv)  \  UtWra,  a  letter  (a  painted  stroke  ?  from  U-n-Sre,  to 
smear) ;  lutra,  an  otter;  mftter-tdra,  a  mother'' s  sister  (a  second 
mother,  xnater-,  comp.  Itdmm,  al-ter) ;  nralc-tra  (also  mulctram), 
a  milking-pail  (mulgere);  p&tdra,  a  broad  dish  (p&tSre);  scutra^ 
a  fiat  dish;  and  others  in  (a), 

(c)  Neuter:  ftra-tmni)  a  plough  (ftrft-re);  aatmm,  a  star  (for 
acrrpov);  c&l&mls-tram,  a  curling-iron  (comp.  cftl&mo-,  /caXa/wd-, 
a  reed) ;  cftaistnim  (pi.)?  ^  ^^^^  basket  (from  Kovaarpov)  \  c&pls- 
tmm,  a  halter  (c&pd-re,  comp.  cftpid-);  cttstra  (pi. ;  also,  as  proper 
name,  castnmi),  a  camp  (properly  hutsl  comp.  c&sa,  cas-tns); 
cians-tnim  (usually-  pi.),  a  fastening  (claiLd-dre,  §  160.  3);  f8re- 
trum,  a  bier  (fer-re,  comp.  ^eprpoi/);  faige-tnmi,  a  lightning-flash 
(folgere) ;  liaiis-tram  (Lucr.),  a  <ujater4ifter  (liaiirlre) ;  Uffustnim, 
privet;  lUB-tmm  a  purification  (lu-6re);  a  beast'' s  den  (lUddre?); 
monstmm,  a  prodigy  (mdn§re,  ror  mdnes-tnun,  comp.  Tdnustas, 
&C.J ;  plaus-tmin,  a  cart,  from  its  jingle  or  rumbling  (plaUd-dre, 
to  clap) ;  ras-tnim,  a  rake  (rftd-£re) ;  ros-tnun,  a  beak  (rOd-dre) ; 
ru-trum,  a  shovel  Tru-ere) ;  spec-trum  (rare),  a  vision  (spdcd-re) ; 
talitnim  (Suet.  Tih,  68),  a  fillip  <with  the  fingerl;  trans-trnm,  a 
cross  bench  (trans) ;  ySr&tnmi,  hellebore;  vfiretnun  (vfirSri) ;  vltnun, 
glass, 

"m  t-M°l  Antoniaater  (cf.  Prise.  3.  40),  a  little  Antony  (AntOnlo-);  889 
'  *  Fulviaster  (G.  Att,  la.  44);  Oleaster,  <wild  olive  (Wea-); 

p&rftsltaster  (Ten  once),  a  bit  of  a  parasite  (paraslto-);  pln> aster, 
a  <ivild  pine  (pino-) ;  slUqvastmm,  pepperwort  (sUIqva,  a  pod) ; 
surd-aster  (Cic.  once),  rather  deaf  (surdo-). 

-dro  c&liendram,   a   <woman^s  head-dress;    quadra,   a  square 

(§  158). 

-Iro  plruB  (f.),  a  pear  tree;  piruxn,  a  pear;  vir,  a  man;  s&tira, 

see  satura. 

-ftro  (i)     Adjectives:    ftmams,    bitter  (comp.   ©/xor,   ra<iij)\t^ 

&varuB,  greedy  (&Tire);  c&rus,  dear;  dSrus,  renonuned; 
gnSrus,  knotwing  (gno-so-dre);  r&rus,  rare;  yftrus,  crooked, 

(»)    Substantives:  fixa,  an  altar  (§  183  «);  tlSxa,  a  tur^ 
ban  (Persian  word?);  vfixa,  a  forked  pole, 

-auro         aura,  a  bree^  (comp.  a^iv)  \  aurum,  gold;  laums  (f.),  891 
a  laurel  (cf.  §  398) ;  scaurus,  fiuith  swollen  ankles, 

22 — 2 
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-too  (i)    Adjectives :  all  fcMrmed  from  substantives  in  -(ta  or  -to. 

c&n-or-uB,  tuneful  (cftn5r-) ;  h6n-oir-iui  (post-Aug.),  ho-' 

nourable  (liOnto-);   6d-«r-us,  possessing  scent  (dd-to-); 

sftn-to-nB,  loud  sounding  (sdnto-);  Bdp-or-iiB,  sleep  bringing 

(Bdpdr-). 
(2)  Substantives:  anr-toa,  the  dawn  (comp.  av<»t>  Aeol.  and 
cvpioi/);  fiSra,  goddesj  of  flowers  (fl5s-);  htoa,  an  hour  (apoy 
a  season);  Itoum,  a  thong;  mOrus  (i),  a  mulbeny  tree  (comp. 
fLopfOj  fiupov):,  iJra,  a  xoast,  region;  prtoa,  the  profw  (irp^pa,  the 
look-out  f  vpo-opa)»' 

-too  I.     Adjectivea:   dtoos,  hard;  obfctons,  dusfy  (comp  897 

a-Koros)  ;  V^^ruBy  pure  j^comp.  pH-tiu). 
2.  Substantives:  ctoa,  €are  (cftT-,  c&vtoe);  fXgtoa,  ^rwi, 
fashion  (fl«gtee);  mttms  (moerus^,  «  qtia//,  esp.  of  a  city;  BlUitoa, 
a  district  in  Rome  between  Esquiline  and  Vimmal  (the  abbreviation 
for  it  waSj  according  to  Quint,  i.  724,  BVC,  but  this  was  probably 
from  the  vagoB  BueuBaniis  mduded  in  it);  stoa,  the  calfoi  the  leg. 

(       I.    Adjectives;  i.e.  the  future  participle  active.  ggrj 

ftm&tiuruSf  about  to  love  (ani&-re) ;  d&rtnruB,  ^1^02^/  to  ^ve 
(d^-xe);  fCL-turas,  about  to  be  (fu-,  §  719);  mdrl-tOrufl,  abwt  to  die 
(m6ri);  toLturus,  abt^ut  to  arise  (toirl);  GsiiruB,  about  to  hate  (6d-); 
pas-stUros,  about  to  suffer  (pftt-i);  pd-turus,  about  to  drink  (of. 
p6-tiis);  recttouB,  ^^ott/  to  rule  Jjiif^^e):^  and  many  others.  See 
Book  II.  Chap.  xxiv.  xxx. 

m&turos,  riffe, 

2.  Substantives:  all  i^minine,  with  similar  formation  to  that  of 
the  future  participle.  These  words  denote  the  employment  or  result ^ 
and  may  be  compared  with  the  names  of  agents  in  -tor. 

Sper-tora  (Vitr.,  Ulp.),  an  opening  (&ptoire);  arm^-tiira,  equip-- 
ment  (armft-re);  csdiar-tura  (Quint.  &c.),  azrv/;7^(c88l&-re);  css-sura 
(Plin.),  a  cutting  (csed-toe) ;  cap-tnra  (Plin.,  Suet.  &c.),  a  capturey 
gain  (c&p6-re);  cen-sura,  the  censorship  (censto-);  coc-tura  (Plin., 
Col.  &c.),  cooking  (c5qv-6re);  commlB-sura,iiyo/»m^  (committ-fire); 
compdsl-tura  (Cato,  Lucr.),  a  fastening  (coxnp0n-toe) ;  coiUeo^ura, 
a  guess  (conlcd-re);  conslrtura,  a  planting  (cons^rtoe);  cul-turay 
cultivation  (c51-6re);  dictft-tura,  the  dictatorship  (dict&ttor);  f5-tura, 
breeding  (comp.  fS-tus,  f&-cimdas);  fis-sura  (Plin.,  Col.),  a  cleft 
(fl;2d-dre);  flex-ura,  a  turning  (flect-dre);  gdnl-tora  (Suet.,  Plin.^, 
birtb^  nativity  (gi-gn-ere);  Jac-toraf  a  throwing  over,  loss  (J&cS-re); 
Junc-tura,  a  joining  (Jung-toe) ;  litttoSr-tura,  ^writing,  acquaintance 
<with  letters  (Uttera-);  li-tura,  a  blotting  (ll»-toe);  men-sura,  a 
measure  (mfitlri)^  merc&-tiuraiy  trade  (merca-xl);  mla-tura  (Lucr. 
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and  post-Aug.),  a  mixture  (mlBcere);  nft-tara,  /Mi/^nf  (na-se-l); 
pOlX-tnra  (PHn.),  a  polishing  (pdU-reJ;  poUuc-tura  (Plant,  once), 
a  feast  (poUfLoSre)  y  pnefec-tura,  the  office  or  territory  of  n  prafectus 
(pr»flce-re);  prn-tura,  the  pratorsbip  (pr»Wr-);  pres-sura  (CoL, 
Plin.),  pressure  (prftm-ere) ;  qTns-tura,  the  quastorship  ((|ii»Btor-) ; 
rddexnp-tnra,  cm  undertakings  a  contract  (r6dlxa-9re) ;  scaJp-tura 
rPlin.,  Vitr.),  a  graving  (soalp-ere) ;  sda-siixa  (Suet.,  PKa),  a  rent 
(8Cl«d-ere) ;  Bcrlp-tnra,  a  <wri$ingy  a  tax  on  registered  use  of  public 
pastures  (scxlb-ere) ;  sec-tnxa  (Varr.,  Plin.),  cutting  (sdcftre);  idpiil- 
tura,  a  burial  (adpfiUre);  stft-tnia,  stature  (stare);  stmc-tura,  a 
building  (strogv-,  stru-dre) ;  tempdrft-tura  (Varr.  and  post-Aug.), 
due  proportion  (temperft-re) ;  tex-tura,  a  <web  (tex-6re) ;  toii-«ara, 
a  shaving  (tondSre);  yec-tvza,  conveyance  (vdli-ire);  Tfinft-fnxa 
(Plaut  once),  hunting  (vSiift-rl) ;  Ter-sura,  a  change^  esp.  fresh  bor- 
rofwing  (rert-dre);  nnc-tuxa  (Cic.  once),  an  anointing  (nng-foe); 
yol-snia  (Varr.  once),  a  plucking  (vdll-«r»);  lUnira,  use,  esp.  ^ 
money  (ilt-1) ;  and  others. 

-Oro  I.  Adjectives:  aiurtinui,  astringent^  severe;  plfinu  (Cato),  s^ 

most^  usually  plur.  with  -que  attached,  plerl-que;  also  in 
sing,  pleraque,  plemmque  (comp.  plfis,  pl6-nii8);  prOcQnui,  tall; 
sfinu,  Icae;  adydroB,  strict  (?  8eye8-=<rej3af);  slncSnis,  uninjured; 
ySnu,  true. 

2.    Substantives:  cera»  civax  (comp.  Krip6s)\  gftlSrus,  a  skin  cap 
(comp.  g&lea). 

-Xro  I.     Adjectives:  dlnus,  terrible;  mlnu,  vjonderjiil.  895 

2.  Substantives:  dlr»,  curses,  thought  as  supernatural 
bdngs;  Ira,  anger;  lira,  a  furrov);  «plra»  a  coil  (comp. 
aireipa). 


W.    Stems  ending  in  -ru,  -rl,  -t, 

-ru  emrnB  (m.),  a  chariot  (comp.  cnrr-Sre) ;  laiunu  (f.),  ggs 

.  a  bay-tree;  ntbnis  (f.),  a  aaughter4n'la<uj  (comp.  w6s  for 
<rw<rof ,  Curt.) ;  sdcras  (f.),  a  stepmother  (comp,  sOcSro-); 
yfiru  (m.),  a  spit* 

-ri  atiTls  (f.),  an  ear  (comp.  audl-re,  and  §  160.  10);  bllrls  897 

(m.),  plough-tail  (from  /9o-,  ovp6})\  extorris  (adj.), 
exiled  (ex,  terra?);  fdrls  (f.),  a  door;  liIlftrlB  (adj.),  see  lillftnui; 
mftre  (n.),  the  sea;  naris  (r.),  a  nostril  (comp.  nftso-) ;  torrls  (m.), 
a  brand  (comp.  torrGre);  tnrrls  (f.),  a  tower;  yerres  (m.),  a 
boar-pig. 
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^t  ftx  (n.,  stem  fm-),  com;  fQr  (m.),  a  thief  (comp.  0©p); 

lAT  (m.),  fl  household  god;  pftr  (stem  pftr-),  ^jw^/,  ii  mate 
<cf.  §  454);  vSr  (n.),  Jpring  (comp.  ^ap). 

-Ar  Substantives:  all  neuter:  baccar,  a  plant  with  an  aroma- 

tic root  (from  fiaKKapis)]  JUbar,  bright  light;  tnstar, 
Ukeness,    See  also  j§  454. 

-Of  Substantives:  neuter  (on  these  see  §  454):  SBqvOr,  a  level  898 

surface  (taqvo-) ;  Sbur,  ivory;  ftaiiir,  a  thigh;  Jdonr,  the 
liver  (comp.  ifffap);  marmor,  marble;  rObur,  >i><r«r/  of  oak' 
Perhaps  also  xntaior  (adj.),  mindful,  belongs  here  (§  429). 

-fir  I.    Adjective:  cicur,  tame,  899 

a.  Substantives:  (a)  masculine:  augur,  a  diviner  (pro- 
bably compound  for  ftvl-ger) ;  f&rfar,  bran  (perhaps  redupL  from 
same  root  as  in  Mcftre,  to  ruby,  Xfixnftres  (pi.),  ghosts;  tnrtur,  a 
turtlc'dove;  TUltiiT,  a  vulture, 

(b)  Neuter :  fulgor,  ^ a  flash  of  lightning  (ttUsere) ;  gnttur  (rarely 
m.),  the  throat;  murmur,  a  murmuring  noise  (redupl.);  sulftir, 
su/phun 

-6rl  cdler,  swift;  pfttrls  (§  436),   rotten  (ptlt-Sre);  Tepres  900 

(m.  pi.),  thorns, 

-€r  I.    Adjectives:  pauper, /oor  (pauco-  and  p&r6-re?). 

a.    Substantives  (cf.  §  455): 

(a)  Masculine:  ftdtpenser,  a  sturgeon;  agger,  a  pile  (ad, 
g§r-foe);  anser,  a  gander  (comp.  )(t^v,  Germ.  Gans);  asser,  abeam^ 
post;  career,  a  prison,  barrier;  C$16res  (pi.).  Knights;  \kXier,abrick; 
passer,  a  sparrofw;  pr6c(res  (pi.),  nobles;  vesper,  evening  (cf.  §  885. 
2.  b)\  v5mer  (stem  originally  vomls-),  a  ploughshare, 

(b)  Feminine:  l&¥er,  a  water-plant ;  mtUier,  a  (woman, 

(c)  Neuter:  ftcer,  the  mc^le;  c&d&ver,  a  corpse;  deer,  chickpea; 
Iter,  a  journey  (I-,  Ire,  to  go) ;  p&p&ver,  a  poppy;  piper,  pepper  (comp* 
iren-€p() ;  slier,  brookwillow ;  tHaer,  skinvort  (comp.  a-iaapov)* 

irt  (  ^^  ^  ^^^^'  ^'  -^^i^ctives:  cfilfiber,  numerous,  thronged  901 
~  '  in  honour  (comp.  orebro-) ;  December,  tenth;  f6ne-brl8,  of 
interest  (fSnOs-);  OauitiriB,  funereal  (fOnfts-).;  Ittgn-brlB, 
mournful  (Ifigere;  the  second  u  being  due  to  assimilation  partly  to 
Hie  fust  u,  and  partly  to  b) ;  mUie-bris,  *womanly  (mfilifir-) ; 
VbYem-tim,  ninth;  Octo-l)er,  eighth;  sftlll-l)er,  healthy  (bSXVl%-);  Sep- 
tem-l>er,  seventh,    (December,  &c.  are  only  used  of  the  month,) 
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2.    Substantives:  fe-brls  (f.),  a  fever  (for  fery-tois,  fenr-ere); 
im1)er,  a  rain-sboqver  (comp.  ojx^p'os)*  Miilcllwr,  name  of  Fulcan, 

-l>-6r  sflber  (n.),  cork-tree;  tftber  (m.Y  a  fruit  tree;  (n.)  a  bump 

rtftmSre,  see  §455);  ^^^^  (j^y)^  fruitf^i  («•)»  ^  ^^^^ 
{comp.  ov6ap) ;  verWra  (n.  pi.),  strokes. 

-c-rl  (       Adjectives:  ftcer,  sharp  (comp.  ftcu-,  &cie-) ;  filftcer,  alert;  90a 
>        medlo-crlfl,  middlings  ordinary  (medio-);  vOlttcer,  swift 
(vOlSxe). 

*t-ra  qyinqTfttnis  (f.  pi.,  also  qyinqyatriA,  n.  pL,  Suet.),  a  feast 

of  MinCTva  kept  on  19th  March,  i.e.Jve  days  after  the 
Ides  (qYlnqye);  so  among  the  Tusculans,  Trlatni8,.Seza- 
troB,  Septematms,  and  among  the  Faliscans,  Dedmatms 
(Fest  s.y.) ;  tdnltrus  (m.),  thunder  (tdnlto-  from  tdnSxe). 


-t-«rl) 
-t-rl  S 


t.    Adjectives:  dques-ter,  of  horsemen  (6qu6t-),'  pftlua- 903 
ter,    of  the  marshes   (pdJild-);    p6de8-ter,   of  foot-men 
(pdddt-);   sS-mes-trls,  yor  six  months  (sex,  mens-);  se- 
quester (cf.  §  430,  and  under  -tro). 
a.    Substantives:  Unter  or  limter  (f.),  a  boat;  Tenter  (m.),  the 
keify  (comp.  yafrrrip) ;  titer  (m.),  a  skin-bag  (comp.  tLtdms?).  Denter, 
a  cognomen  of  the  Livian  clan  (Liv.  x.  i),  may  belong  here* 

!r  t^}    ^•^-  ensl+terl?    For  the  suffix  -ensl  see  §  815,  and  for  9h 
■®*"^"  »   the  weakening  of  ns  to  s  §  168. 

Adjectives  (cf.  §430):  campester,  of  the  fields  (campo-);  sll- 
▼estrlB,  of  the  *woods  (silva-);  terrestris,  o/*  the  earth  (terra-). 

Ulustrls,  in  bright  lights  sublustris,  in  faint  lights  are  also  pro- 
bably for  lUfLoenstrls,  sublflcenstrts.  Sdgestre  (n.),  sesestria  (f.), 
a  nurapper^  probably  from  oTeyaarrpov. 

-t-r  [        Substantives:  acdplter,  a  hofivk  (comp.  aKV7rr€pos)\  frft-  903 
'         ter,  a  brother  (comp.  <l>pdTTjpy  a  clansman);  xnftter,  a 
mother  (comp.  p.rirrjp) ;  iP&ter,  a  father  (comp.  Tranjp)- 

-^In-fir         i.e.  -fir  appended  to  suffix  -to:  It-Iner  (n.),  a  journey  (I-, 
Ire) ;  jOo-lner  (n.),  a  liver  (comp.  J«c6r),  See  §§  454,  455. 

*-ail  Appended  to  those  stems  only  which  contain  1  (other-  906 

wise  Ul  is  appended,  §  880). 

1.  Adjectives :  Sl-arls  (more  frequently  fiUrlna),  of  the 
tufing  of  an  army  (ftla-);  ancUl-arls,  of  a  maid-servant  (andlla-); 
kngttl-arls,  having  comers  (angtQo-);  ApolUa-arls,  sacred  to  Apollo 
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(Ap<dl6n-);  ftqunGn-arls,  northerly  (aqoIlGii-) ;  artXcftl-arls  (Plin., 
Suet,  also  artlciilarliiB,  Cato),  of  the  joints  (artldUo-);  aiudli-azlfl 
(also  earlier  auzUlarliui),  helping  (aiudllo-) ;  balne-ails  (Dig.,  ear- 
lier balaeailUB),  of  the  baths  (iMlneo-) ;  cUIg-ails  (Plin.,  also  call- 
garlus),  of  a  soldier* s  boot  (o&lXga-);  c&pftl-azls,  of  a  coffin  (c&pftlo-); 
collXd-arls  (Cato),  for  gutters  (c<^avla-) ;  cdlttm^-arls  (Van*., 
Plin.),  of  or  like  pillars  (odlttmeUa-) ;  consfil-axis,  of  a  consul  (oon- 
sfll-) ;  oftblcttl-axlB  (Cic,  also  later  cnbiciilarlTiB,  but  cf.  §  942. 2),  of 
a  bedchamber  TdlbldUo-);  culle-arla  (Cato),  sacklike  (colleo-); 
dpftl-axlB,  of  a  banquet  (fipiUa-) ;  f&bftl-arls  (Suet,  once),  fabulous 
(flUMUa-);  flUnlll-afflB,  of  a  family,  intimate  (fftmllia-);  fftmftl-arls, 
of  a  servant  (fftmiUo-);  flgta-arls,  of  a  potter  (fIgtUo-);  Interoftl- 
axis  (also  Interoftlarlus),  intercalary  (interoftlft-re);  jdc&l-axls, 
laughable  (Jdcfilo-);  Une-arls,  of  lines  (lUiea-);  Ifln-arls,  of  the  moon 
(Ifaiar) ;  mftaXpttl-arls,  of  a  company  (m&nlptUo-) ;  mazlll-aris  (Cels., 
Plin.),  of  the  Jaivs  (maxilla-);  mlllt-aTla  (also  mllitazliiB  Plaut. 
once),  ^soldiers  (mlldt-);  mdl-azls,  of  a  mill  (mOla-');  oU-ftzls 
(Mart.,  also  oUfirius  Plin.),  potted  (oUa-)  •  palm-arls  (also  palma- 
rliiB),  of  a  palm^s  breadth,  deserving  the  palm  (palma-) ;  ptetUl-arls, 
of  one's  o<wn  (pddUio-) ;  plfldU-azlB,  expiatory  (plfldUo-) ;  pll-arls 
(Stat.),  of  balls  (plla-);  plant-aris  (Stat),  of  the  foot  (plairta-); 
polUc-arls  (Plin.),  of  a  thumb  (polite-) ;  pOpiU-arls,  of  the  people 
(pOpAlo-);  prosli-aris,  of  a  battle  (prcBllo-);  pudll-arls,  of  a  girl 
(puella-);  p(lpm<«rls,  of  a  ivard  (pftpUIo-);  sftldt-arla,  healthful 
^8&lflt-) ;  laecftl-arla,  of  an  ^^^(BaaclUo-);  singlU-arls,  sole,  unique 
(BlngtUo-);  8(n-aTla  (Ov.,  Sen.,  &c.),  of  the  sun  (bOI-);  ipteftl-arii, 
of  a  mirror  (ipteftlo-) ;  tU-arls,  of  the  ankles  (tftlo-) ;  trltillni-ariB, 
of  a  dining-room  (trldlnio-) ;  vall-arls,  of  a  rampart  (vallo-);  ▼&• 
ptU-arlB  (coined  by  Plaut.  m  imitation  of  mllltarlB),  of  the  Joggees 
(▼ftpUft-re) ;  ySUt-axlB,  of  the  light-armed  (Y61«t-);  vulg-arls,  of  the 
mass,  common  (vulgo-). 

a.    Substantives: 

(a)  Masculine:  mdl-arls,  millstone,  grinder  (m51a-);  puglll-ares 
(pL),  writing  hand  tablets  (pftgillo-). 

(J))  Neuter:  alt-firia  (pL),  a  high  altar  (alto-?);  alYe-are  (or 
alYearinxn),  a  beehive  (alveo-,  holloiv);  calc-ar,  a  spur  (cald-);  cft- 
plll-are  (Mart),  pomatum  (c&pillo-);  cOcble-are,  a  spoon  (cochlea-, 
snail  shell);  coil-are  (Plaut,  Varr.),  a  collar  (collo-);  exempl-ar,  a 
pattern  (exemplo-);  l&cim-ar,  a  panelled  ceiling  (l&ctlna-);  l&qYe-ar, 
a  ceiling  (dome-like}  as  if  dra<wn  in;  l&qveo-,  a  noose);  loo-ar,  a  tax 
on  <woods  (Iflco-);  Iflpfin-ar,  a  brothel  (lllpa-,  with  suffix  -bio); 
p&le-ar,  a  dewlap  (p&lea-,  cock''s  *wattles) ;  idant-axla  (pi.)  slips  of 
trees  (planta-);  pulYln-ar,  a  cushioned  seat  (pulYlno-;;  siglllaxla 
{^^,  feast  of  images,  image  market  (slgUlo-);  gpdcttl-arla  (pL), 
twindow-panes  (ipteftlo-);  tU-arla  (pi),  shoes  £Eistened  to  aPikleJ 
(tUo-);  torcOl-ar,  an  oil-press  (torqySre). 
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-Oir  I.    Adjective:  prlmGr-  (no  nom.  s.),  in  the  first  rank 

(prlmo-). 

a.    Substantives:  907 

(a)  Denoting  quality;  masculine  &c-or,  sourness  (&cSre);  «Bgr- 
or  (Lucr.),  sickness  (mgro-);  alg-or,  coU  (algSre);  ftm-or,  love 
(ftmft-re);  aog-or,  cboktng,  anguish  (ang-dre);  ard-or,  gloqv  (ard§re); 
cU-or,  heat  (cUSre);  cald-or  (Van*.),  ivarmtb  (caldo-);  oand-or,  a 
brilliant  white  (candSre);  oftn-or,  tunefulness  (oftn-M'e);  d&m-or,  a 
shout  (dAmft-re);  daag-or,  a  clang  (claiig-&:e) ;  crtai-or,  broth; 
oru-or,  gore;  dfic-or,  grace  (dScSre);  ddl-or,  pain  (ddl6re);  err-or, 
a  straying,  error  (errft-re) ;  tt,v-or,  favour  (f&Y6re) ;  ferv-or,  boiling 
heat  (flwY-ere);  foBt-or,  a  stench  (totfire);  £rftg-or,  a  crash  (tmng" 
*re);  firtai-or,  a  roaring  (firtax-Sre);  folg-or,  a  glare  (folg-ere); 
fbr-or,  rage  (fbr-ftre);  liorr-or»  a  shudder  (horr6re>;  iBoigyoT,  faint- 
ness  (laii|rv6re) ;  lent-or  (Plin.),  pliancy  (lento-);  Mv-or  (Lucr., 
Plin.),  smoothness  (livl-);  Uav-or,  a  fluid  (Ugvl);  Uv-or,  leaden 
colour,  envy  (UY§re);  lOror  (Lucr.),  sallowness  Tcomp.  Iflrldos); 
msBT-or,  grief  (msBrSre);  marc-or  (Gels.,  Sen.  occ),  a  drooping 
(marcSreY;  mdc-or  (post-Aug.),  mould  (mflcSre) ;  nld-or,  a  smell; 
nigr^t,  blackness  (nigro-);  VBiArOS,  filth;  v^Jl-or,  paleness  (paUSre); 
p&Y-or,  dread;  pluig-or,  a  beating  the  breast  (plang-^re) ;  ptLd-07, 
shame  (pftdSre) ;  i»(lt-or,  rottenness  (pdtSre) ;  rig-or,  stiffness  (rlgSre) ; 
rtlbor,  redness  (rftMre);  riUn-or,  common  talk;  s&p-or,  flavour 
(s&pii-re) ;  sdn-or,  aiUn  (sdnftre);  sdp-or,  drowsiness  (comp.  sOpI-re^ ; 
■plend-or,  brightness  (iplendSre);  sqySl-or,  dirtiness  (sqnftiere) ; 
atrld-or,  a  whistling  or  shrieking  (stxidere);  Btring-or  (Lucr.),  a 
shock  (strlBg-foe) ;  stftp-or,  amazement  (sttlpSre);  sfld-or,  sweat 
(sadi^re) ;  t6n-or,  course  (tfinfire) ;  tdp-or»  warmth  (tdpSre) ;  terr-or, 
fright  (terrfire) ;  tbaorOTtfear  (tibnfire) ;  torp-or,  numbness  (torpSre); 
trtm-or,  a  quaking  (tr6m-Sre);  tftm-or,  a  swelling  (tftmSre);  yflg-or 
(Lucr.),  a  squalling  (vSgl-re);  T&p-or,  steam  (comp.  Tftpldns,  and 
S  Z2i);  Tlg-or,  vigour  (yXgfire);  llAor,  moisture  (ttrnfire). 

{b)  &dor  (n.),  com;  6I0T  (m.),  a  swan;  Bttrar  (f.),  a  sister; 
uxor  (f.),  a  wife  (comp.  jttg-,  jvngire)* 

Is-te  (       *•  ^'  "^  appended  to  the  supine  stem.    All  masculine.         ^ 

(a)  From  supine  stems  of  vowel  verbs  with  long  vowel  pre- 
ceding suffix:  the  verbs  themselves  are  omitted  as  self-evident  A 
few  are  formed  from  substantives: 

aoctUhat-or,  an  accuser;  8BdIfle-at-or,  a  builder,  one  find  of  build" 
ittg;  iBStlm-at-or,  an  appraiser;  &gIt-at-or,  a  driver;  81e-at-or,  a 
dicer  (ftlea-);  &m-at-or^  a  lover;  ftr-at-or,  a  husbandman;  asaeet- 
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at-or,  one  of  a  man's  suite;  aud-It-or,  a  hearer^  pupil;  iNdne-At-or, 
a  hatbman  (balnea-) ;  'bell-at-or,  a  <ivarrior;  cadilce-at^or,  an  officer 
fvoitb  a  flag  of  truce  (cadtlceo-);  c&l*at-or,  a  crier ^  servant;  cUnm- 
nl-at-or,  a  legal  trickster;  capt-at-or,  esp.  a  legacy  hunter;  oess-at-or, 
a  loiterer;  drctll-at-or,  a  huckster^  mountebank;  oOmiss-at-or,  a  re- 
veller;  comp6Mt-or,  a  rival  (conipiit-dre,  cf.  §  657);  oouoTls-it-or^ 
a  recruiting  officer  (co]iav»r-§re,  cf.  §  657);  conYlv-ftt-or,  a  host; 
cre-&t-or^  a  creator;  cimct-at-or,  a  loiterer;  clip-It-or  (Tac),  a 
desirer  (c&pfi-re,  cf.  §  656);  ctlr-at-or,  a  keeper;  de<dfixn-at-or,  arbif- 
torician;  dS-lat-or,  an  informer  (Ua-,  toUfire,  cf.  §687);  dlct-at-or, 
a  supreme  commander;  disoept-at-or,  a  judge;  dlspens-at-or,  a 
stenvard;  dlasign-at-or,  a  master  of  ceremonies^  an  undertaker;  d6u- 
at-or  (Dig.),  a  donor;  5dilc-at-or,  a  foster-father^  bringer  up; 
exlstlm-at-or,  a  connoisseur;  ezpl5r-at-or,  a  spy;  XaxnlgOr-at-or,  a 
talebearer  (paoA-y  g6r-6re);  fBnte-at-or,  a  usurer;  fin-lt-or,  a  sur- 
•veyor;  gl&di-at-or,  a  suvordsman  (gl&dio-);  grass-at-or,  a  footpad; 
gtlbem-at-or,  a  pilot;  hort-at-or,  an  inciter;  Imlt-at-or,  an  imitator; 
lmp3r-at-or,  a  commander-in-chief;  larg-It-or,  a  giver,  esp.  of  bribes ; 
"SSk-XoT,  proposer  of  a  law  (cf.  §  687);  laud-at-6r,  a  panegyrist;  libto- 
at-or,  a  deliverer;  lign-at-or,  a  ^woodcutter;  Idc-at-or,  a  lessor; 
xnand-at-or,  a  giver  of  a  charge;  merc-at-or,  a  trader;  mSt-at-or, 
a  flxer  of  boundaries;  mddfir-at-or,  a  manager;  mOU-tor,  a  con- 
triver; miln-It-or,  an  engineer;  naxr-at-or,  a  narrator;  n&t-at-or, 
a  swimmer;  ndgdtl-at-or,  a  dealer;  nGmencl-at-or,  one  nvho  addresses 
by  name  (n5xa6n-,  cai&re);  obtrect^at-or,  a  disparager;  6r-at-or, 
a  speaker t  a  spokesman;  p&biil^at-or,  a  forager;  pdt-it-or,  a  candi- 
date, a  plaint'^  (p6t-Sre,  cf.  §  657);  pisc-at-or,  a  fisherman;  prsed- 
at-or,  a  pillager;  prsadl-at-or,  a  purchaser  of  mortgaged  estates 
(prsBdiuxn) ;  prsBY&rlc-at-or,  a  collusive  pleader ;  pugn-at-or,  a  fighter; 
qnadrftpl-at-or,  a  trickster;  qiUBS-It-or,  an  inquisitor  (qosar-dre,  cf. 
§  65  7) ;  recftpfir-at-ores  (pi.),  judges  in  questions  of  property  between 
citizens  and  foreigners;  r(^-at-or,  a  proposer  of  a  law,  a  polling- 
clerk;  S&lIn-&t-or  (usually  as  surname),  a  salt^worker  (s&Una-); 
salt-at-or,  a  dancer;  8&lut-at-or,  a  visitor;  sto-at-or,  a  senator 
(comp.  Bdnex);  seiT-at-or,  a  preserver ^  sInUU-at-or,  a  pretender; 
spect-at-or,  a  spectator;  Btlpftl-at-or,  a  bargainer;  test-at-or  (Suet,, 
Dig.),  the  maker  of  a  <will;  YSn-at-or,  a  hunter;  Y6t8r-at-or,  an  old 
practitioner  (vetera-sc-ere) ;  vl-at-or,  a  ^wayfarer  (via-) ;  ttrln-at-or, 
a  diver;  and  many  others. 

{b)  With  short  vowel  preceding  suffix:  mostly  from  supine 
stems: 

admdnl-tor,  an  adviser  (tB^Ombnm);  appSrl-tor,  an  official  ser^ 
vant  (appftrSre) ;  cognl-tor,  an  attorney  (cogno-BC-dre) ;  compOflX-tor, 
an  arranger  (compOn-4re,  cf.  §  631);  ooncl-tor,  exciter  (oonclre); 
coodX-tor,  a  founder  (condd-re);  crMX-tdr,  a  lender  (oredd-re);  d&- 
tor  (Plaut.),  a  giver  (d&-re);  dSbl-tor,  a  debtor  (dSbSre);  dlrlbl-tor. 
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a  distributor  of  voting  tickets  (dMWre) ;  ddml-tor,  a  tamer  (dd- 
niBre);  exerd-tor,  a  trainer^  a  master^  e.g.  of  a  ship  or  shop  (exer- 
c«re);  ftmdl-tor,  a  slinger  (funda-);  gfinl-tor,  a  begetter  (glgn-6re, 
cf.  §  698);  hOUtor  (for  hdlfiritor),  a  kitchen-gardener  (hOltU-); 
jaiil-tor,>i  doorkeeper  (jtouar);  Insl-tor  (Prop.),  an  ingrafter;  lartl- 
tor^  a  yaf/or{lii8tftre?);  mdnl-tor,  an  adviser  (mOnfire) ;  perdl-tor,  a 
destroyer  (perd6-re);  portl-tor,  a  toll-taker  (portu-,  harbour;  porta,  a 
gate)\  prOdl-tor,  a  betrayer  (prod«-re);  si-tor,  a  sower  (sC-rtee); 
Bt&-tor,  a  stayer y  epthet  of  Juppiter;  a  magistrate'' s  attendant  (sla- 
tdre) ;  yendl-tor,  a  seller  (yendd-re) ;  yindSmltor  (also  vlndemlator), 
a  vintager  (vlndSmla-) ;  yinitor,  a  vine-dresser  (yino-). 

(c)    From  consonant  stems,  or  contracted: 

ac-tor,  an  actor ^  a  plaintiff  (&g-4re) ;  adjtl-tor,  a  helper  (a<!U1iyft- 
re) ;  al-tor,  a  nounsher  (&l-dre) ;  assen-sor,  one  who  agrees  (asaen- 
tire);  asser-tor,  a  claimant,  advocate  (a886r-&:e);  asses-sor,  ajudi' 
cial  assistant  (assldere);  auc-tor,  a  founder,  recommender,  seller 
Taugere);  can-tor,  a  singer  (cftn-dre);  cen-sor,  a  valuer,  a  critic 
XeensSre);  drcmnflcrlp-tor,  ^x  cheater  (oircnmscilb-dre) ;  conJec-tor, 
an  interpreter,  esp.  of  dreams,  &c.  (conlcd-re) ;  consul-tor,  a  coun- 
selor, a  consulter  (consUl-dre) ;  conec-tor,  a  corrector  (corrlg-dre) ; 
cormp-tor,  a  seducer;  cul-tor,  a  cultivator,  inhabitant  (c«l-6re); 
cor-sor,  a  runner  (cnrrfire);  defec-tor  (post- Aug.),  a  revolter  Tdefl- 
cd-re) ;  defen-sor,  a  defender  (defend-dre) ;  dSrl-sor,  a  mocker  (d6rl- 
d6re);  4esOr-tor,  a  deserter  (d68dr-6re);  dlyl-sor,  a  distributor 
(dlyld-Sre);  doc-tor,  a  teacher  (d6c6re);  duo-tor,  a  leader  (dflc-^re); 
emp-tor,  a  purchaser  (6m-6re);  ezstino-tor,  an  extinguisher  (ex- 
stlngy-«re);  fan-tor,  a  patron  (f&yere);  flo-tor,  a  maker,  e.g.  of 
images  (fl«g-ere);  fos-sor,  a  digger  (fddS-re);  Impnl-sor,  an  inciter 
(Impell-dre) ;  interces-sor,  a  mediator,  interposer  (IntercSd-dre) ;  in- 
yen-tor,  a  discoverer  (InyCnlre);  loo-tor,  a  reader  (Idg-Sre);  Uc-tor, 
a  magistrate's  attendant  (origin  uncertain) ;  Ifl-sor,  a  player  (Idd-itre); 
men-sor,  a  measurer  j^mfitlrl);  mes-sor,  a  reaper  (mdt-dre);  pas-tor, 
a  shepherd  (pasc-6re);  perfec-tor,  an  accomplisher  (perflcd-re);  plc- 
tor,  a  painter  (pi»g-6re);  pis-tor,  a  miller,  baker  (pis-Are);  polllnc- 
tor,  an  undertaker  (pelling-dre,  to  prepare  a  corpse  for  burial); 
po8368-sor,  a  possessor  (pos^dfire);  pO-tor,  a  drinker  (comp.  pO-tns); 
pr»cep-tor,  a  teacher  (pr8BClp6-re)j  prso-tor,  a  chief  magistrate 
(pr»Ire);  profes-sor,  a  public  teacher  (prdfltfiri);  q]a»s-tor,  a  judge 
of  inquiry,  a  treasurer  (quar-dre);  rap-tor,  a  robber  (r&pi-re); 
rScep-tor,  a  receiver,  esp.  of  stolen  property  (rteXpd-re);  rec-tor, 
a  ruler  (rSg-dre) ;  rMemp-tor,  a  contractor  (rMIm-dre) ;  rSpor-tor, 
a  discoverer  (rftpteire);  mp-tor,  a  breaker  (m»jp-tee);  sorlp-tor, 
a  writer  (scilb-ere);  scnlp-tor,  an  engraver  (sculp-dre);  sec-tor, 
a  cutter,  a  purchaser  of  confiscated  goods  (sScftre) ;  spon-sor,  a  surety 
^spondfire);  syS-sor,  a  recommender  (syftdfire);  sfl-tor,  a  shoemaker 
(su-Are);  tex-tor,  a  weaver  (tex-dre);  ton-sor,  a  barber  (tondfire); 
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tor-tor,  a  torturer  (torqvSre);  tft-tor,  a  guardian  (tuSrl);  vec-tor, 
(i)  a  carrier^  (a)  a  passenger  (7«h-6re);  vlo-tor,  a  conqueror  (irl»c- 
fire);  nl'-tor,  an  avenger  (nlc-isc-i). 

-flrl  itearlfl  (f.),  an  axe  (properly ybr  cutting}  steftre).  909 

gnarflrlB  (adj.),  knowing^  is  found  in  FL  Most,  zoo 
(gna-ro-). 

Compound  stem-endings:  -rco,  -tilcl,  §§  771,  78a;  -nmo,  -emo, 
-tomo,  §§  8a8,  8*9;  -trlno,  §  84a;  rrlo,  -brio,  -ftrlo.  -tteio  (-rtrlo), 
§§  940— 943- 


ill.     Stems  ending  in  -8. 

-ds  (-5r)    Substantives:  (a)  arMs  (f.  also  arMr),  a  tree;  IfipiU  (m.),  9^0 
a  hare, 

(b)  Neuter:  corpus,  a  Body;  ddcus,  a  distinction;  dedficns,  a  dis* 
grace;  Mgus,  cold  (comp.  piyor);  litus,  a  shore;  ndmus,  a  grove; 
pectus,  a  breast;  pdcus,  cattle;  Stevens,  dung;  tempos,  time. 

'iL68(-iiAr)  Neuter:  ftcl-nus,  a  deed  (f&od-re);  fBnus  (fcenus),  inte-  9Z( 
rest  of  money  (breedings  comp.  29-tu8,  t9-mina) ;  pdnns, 
a  store  (ft  §  398).;  pig-XLUS,  a  pledge  (pa»g-ere). 

-lis  (-6r)    (i)     Adjective:  vfitus  (vfitfir,  Enn.),  old.  gx, 

(2)  Substantives:  neuter:  ftcns,  cbaf;  foedus,  a  treaty; 
glSmus,  a  ball  of  thread  (comp.  glObus) ;  hdlus  (dlus),  vegetable; 
l&tos,  a  side;  dpus,^  a  work;  pondus,  a  <weigbt;  raudus,  a  piece  of 
metal ;tMub,  rubble  f  sdcos  (only  n.  acc.  sing.),  a  race  or  generation; 
scdlus,  a  crime;  sldus,  a  constellation;^  yellus,  a  fleece;  Tlscns,  tbc 
internal  organs  of  the  body  \  ulcus,  a  sore  (comp.  IXjcor)^- 

*nil8(-iL6r)  Neuter  substantives:  fOnxa,  a  /iineral;  gtouSy-a  race  at  913 
Aind  (comp.  gl-gn-dre);  mllnus,  a  gift;  ^mat^  a  burden; 
Yulnus,  a  <wound. 

Also  Vtaus  (f.),  the  goddess  of  beauty  (comp.  -^tous- 
tns). 

-H  (-«r)    C6r68  (f.),  goddess  of  com,  &c.  (comp.  Kpalvauy  oteoii,  914 
§  843) ;  Pilbes  (adj.),  grown  up  (paw-). 

•Is  (-Sr)     Substantives:  clnls  (m.),  ashes:  cilcilmls  (cf.  §  41a),  a  9x5 
cucumber;  pulYls  (m.  rarely  f.),  dust.    For  Yoxnls,  see 
§  900. 
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-01  (-Or)    I..   Adjectives:  mln-or  (adj.),  leu  (comp.  mln-Imoi).      916 
a.    Substantives:  (a)  masculine: 

<flftxnOf  (of.  Quint.  I.  4.  tz^  also  damto),  a  shota  (damft- 
te);  cM58  (also  coldr),  a  colour;  flOs,  a  flower;  MiUte  (also  bAnOr), 
a/i  honour^  an  official  post;  l&bto  (usually  l&bOr),  toll;  Upte,  pleasant- 
ness^ humour;  xnGs,  a  custom^  a  fivbim;  OdOf  (also  Mttr),  n  scent 
Tcomp.  61-8re,  gfo,  o5»Sa) ;  pftvbs  (Naev.,  usually  pftv6r),  dread 
(p&Y8re) ;  rOs,  <i!r>u;;  rQm6r  (comp.  Tmmui-ciilus),  a  rumour. 

Compare  also  the  substantives  in  §  907. 
(J))    Neuter:  6a,  XI  «WK/^- 

-168  (-16r)  Adjectives  in  comparative  degree.  These  are  formed  from  9x7 
most  noun  adjectives  and  many  participles.     A  list  of 
the  principal  irregularities  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  original  8  of  the  suffix  is  seen  only  in  the  neuter  singular 
nom.  ace,  and  in  the  superlative  forms  which  are  derived  from 
it  (§  755). 

ftcr-lor,  sharper  (JBtiOrU}]  rnqj^Axar^  fairer  (aqvo-);  alt-ior,  higher 
(alto-);  ftmant-ior,  more  having  (amaiiti-);  antiay-ior,  more  ancient 
(antiqvo-);  aspSr-ior,  rougher  (asp6ro-);  audftc-ior,  bolder  {KoASjfA-)'^ 
Mnfiflcent-ior,  more  benevolent  (with  participial  suffix,  from  liene- 
flco-) ;  cIt6r-ior,  on  this  side  (dtra);  coneord-ior,  more  harmonious 
(concord!-);  cr6br-ior,  more  crowded  (orebro-);  dezt6r-lor,  on  the 
right  side  (dextro-) ;  d3t6r-lor,  worse;  dit-lor,  richer  (dXtl-) ;  dflr-ior, 
harder  (dilro-);  dgent-ior,  more  needy  (dgenti-);  extdr-ior,  outside 
(extteo-) ;  f  SUc-lor,  happier  (fsnd-);  Xerta-lor,  more  fertile  (fertXU-); 
frOg&l-ior  (for  positive  finigl  indecl.  is  used) ;  lmb6cill-ior,  weaker    , 

ilmbecillo-);  Industr-lor,  more  active  (Indostrio-) ;  IntSr-ior,  lower 
infSro-);  ingent-ior,  huger  (ingentl-);  IntSr-ior,  inner  (Intra); 
Jiln-ior,  younger  (jtiv6n-) ;  ma^ilfic-ent-ior,  more  highminded  (mag- 
nlflco-  with  participial  suffix) ;  mSJor,  greater  (for  m&g-ior,  comp. 
mag-nns);  mU-ior,  better;  mXsfir-lor,  more  wretched  (misdro-); 
nSqY-ior,  naughtier  (nSquam) ;  6c-ior,  swifter  (comp.  »/cvy) ;  pSJor, 
worse  (for  i^-ior»  comp.  pesslmus);  plngv-lor,  j^jt/z^r  (pingvl-); 
XdllB  (n.),  more  (for  plolds,  cf.  §  754);  p6p1Uar-ior,  more  popular 
(p6pttl&rl-);  post^r-ior,  later  (postSro-);  prior,  former  (pro?  cf. 
§  754);  pr6p-ior,  nearer  (pr6pe);  s&ltlt&r-ior,  more  healthful  (jAl^- 
tan-);  sAMWir-lor,  more  healthy  (sftlutorl-);  8&tttr-ior  (CoV),  fatter 
(s&tflro-);  B6n-ior,  older  (s6n-,  nom.,  sSnez-);  8lnist6r-ior,  on  the 
left  hand  (siniBtfiro-) ;  slipSr-ior,  upper  (sttpfiro-) ;  tSnv-lor,  thinner 
(tenvl-),*  Ydtust-lor,  older  (vetiwto-);  vlVbi-iOT^  further  (ultra);  and 
very  many  others. 
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-tls  (-tbr)    Substantives:  {a)  feminine;  \A\i^%^  the  eartb,^       ,   =         9iS 

{V)  Neuter:  ctOb,  a  leg; y^s^  right  (comp.  Jilb-Sre  and 
§  76.  a);  broth  (comp.  fw/xoy);  pde,  diseased  matter;  rfls, 
the  country;  \^^  frankincense  (from  Bvos^). 


Compound  stem-endings:  -Isstlnio,  §  758;  -usto,  -esto,  §  789; 
-sU,  -esUt,  §§  808,  811 ;  -usciUo,  §  864. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

VOWEL  NOUN-STEMS. 

i.     Stems  ending  in  -eo. 


-eo  I.    Adjectives:  919 

&d5r-eiis,  of  spelt  (ad5r-) ;  SBquSr-eus,  luatery  (sBqu5r-) ; 
SBr-eus,  of  bronze  (sBS-);  arbdr-eus,  of  a  tree  (arbds-);  arbtlt-eus  of 
the  arbutus  (arbiito-) ;  argent-eua,  of  silver  (argento-) ;  firundln-eus, 
of  reeds  (Anrnddn-) ;  aur-eus,  golden  (auro-) ;  cSr-eus,  <waxen  (c5ra-) ; 
consangvln-eus,  of  the  same  blood  (com,  sangvSn-) ;  comeus,  of  the 
cornel  tree  (oomo-);  horny  (comu-);  oorpdr-eus,  of  or  halving  a 
body  (corpds-);  ISmln-eus,  of  a  <ivoman  (fS-mina-);  ferr-eus,  of  iron 
(ferro-);  flamm-eus,  flamy  (flamma-);  fldr-eus,  flowery  (flSs-); 
flOmln-eus,  of  a  river  (fl<l-m§n-);  fulmln-eus  of  thunder  (ful-men-; ; 
fOm-eus,  smoky  (famo-);  gramln-eus,  grassy  (grft-mSn-) ;  ign-etis, 
fiery  (ignl-) ;  lact-eus,  milky  (lactl-) ;  lin-eus,  ^mjoolly  (Iftna^) ;  ULpId- 
eus,  pebbly  (l&pid-) ;  Wt-eus,  muddy  (l&to-) ;  Iflteus  golden  yellow 
(lilto-);  nIv-euB,  snowy  (nivi-);  oss-euS)  bony  (ossi-);  plG-eua,  pitchj^ 
(pic-);  plumb-eus,  kaden  (plumbo-);  pulv6r-eus,  dusty  (pulvis-); 
rds-eus,  rosy  (rOsa-) ;  sangvln-eus,  bloody  (sangvfin-) ;  sax-eus,  stony 
(saxo-);  Bid6r-eu8,  starry  (sidlls-);  splc-eus,  of  ears  of  corn 
(spica-);  tiitic-eus,  nvheaten  tritico-);  TlpSr-eus  of  a  viper 
(^p6ra-) ;  vlrgin-eus,  girlish  (vlrgdn-) ;  and  others. 

3.     Substantives : 

(a)  Masculine :  alv-eus,  a  trough^  hollow  (alvo-) ;  balt-eus  (or 
-«um),  a  belt;  calc-eus,  a  shoe  (calol-  heel) ;  cd.s-eii8,  a  cheese;  clllp-^ 
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eus,  a  shield;  onU-eus,  a  bag  (from  Gr.  koK^o^'.  comp.  cflliui); 
ctin-eos,  a  wedge,  l&qv-eus,  a  noose;  mall-eus,  a  hammer;  mull-eus, 
a  red  shoe  (mullo-  red  mullet  f) ;  pllleus  (also  pUleum),  a  felt  cap 
(comp.  iriXos^felt)'^  plllt-eus,  a  board^  shed,  &c.;  piit-euB,  a  twell; 
urc-eus,  a  pitcher^ 

(h)  Feminine :  &d6r-ea,  renoevun  (lit.  corn-renvard;  &d5r-) ;  Slea, 
a  die;  ardea,  a  heron  (comp.  ipatbioa) ;  Sxea,  an  open  space;  bazea». 
(pi.),  shoes;  bractea,  a  plate  of  metal;  buccea  (Aug.  ap.  SueL),  a 
mouthful  (biucca-);  e&pr-ea,  a  roedeer  (capro-);  fOvea,  a  pitfall; 
fir&mea,  a  spear  (Tac.  G.  6) ;  g&lea,  a  helmet  (comp.  Kvvtri) ;  gAnea, 
a  restaurant;  glSxea,  gravel;  grfln-ea,  a  corn-mash  (gr&no-) ;  lancea, 
a  light  spear;  laur-ea,  a  laurel  tree  or  bay  (lauro-) ;  Un-ea,  a  flaxen 
thread  (lino-);  6crea,  agreave;  dlea,  an  olive  (comp.  ikaia);  P&lea,^ 
straw  (comp.  Piles) :  pl&tda,  a  street  (from  TrXareia,  broadivay) ; 
Bdl-ea,  a  sandal  (sdlo-,  ground) ;  talea,  a  rod;  tinea  (tinla,  comp. 
tsania,  raivia),  a  bookworm;  tr&bea,  a  state  robe;  Tinea,  a  vineyard, 
a  shed, 

(r)  Neuter :  flammenm,  a  bridal  veil  (flamma-) ;  hordeunii 
barley, 

-fto-eo  I.  Adjectives:  cret-acens,  o/*f>&«/^(crSta-);  6d6r-ftceu8,  920 
of  ivy  (6d6ra-);  farr-aceuB,  of  spelt  (farr-);  gaUIn-ftceus 
(gaiUnadus),  of  hens  (galUna-) ;  herb-ficeus,  grass  coloured 
(Herba-) ;  Horde-aceus,  of  barley  (Hordeo-) ;  rds-ftceus,  of 
roses  (rtsa-);  test-ftceus,  of  pottery  (testa-);  Yi01-&ceu8 
ofvioles  (vl61a-). 

2.  Substantives :  erin-ftceus,  a  hedgehog  (comp.  8r,  yfip 
Hesych.);  must-ftceug  or  must  cake  (mnsto-);  vin-ftoeus, 
a  raisin  stone  (vino-). 

-flcoo         cSduceuB,  herald's  staff  (comp.  KripvK€iov) ;  pann-flceus  9a» 
(pannndus),  tattered,  wrinkled  (panno-). 

-teo  Iln-teu8^  of  linen  (lino-). 

-neo  I.     Adjectives:  &liS-neus  (seneus),  of  bronze  (for  abes- 932 

nens,  from  sbb-);  angvl-neua  (rare),  snaky  (angvi-); 
6bur-neu8,  of  ivory  (jSb6i');  pOpul-nena,  of  poplar  (pO- 
ptUo-);  quep-neuB,  oaken  (quercu-  §  iio'i. 

2.  Substantives:  ftrSu-eus  (in  PIL 
spider  (comp.  dpaxvrjs);  ballnenm  0 
§  330),  /J  batlt  (from  fiaXapclov). 

>gneo  i.e.  gin-eo,  from  root  of  gigndre 

softened  for  c  in  the  first  two  woi 
be  due  to  a  false  analogy. 
m-gneuB,  of  ilex  (for  ilic-gneus,  fr< 
(Col.),  of  willow  (saiic-);  vXtl-gineua 
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-ftn-eo       Adjectives : 

{a)  consent-anens,  stated  (consentlre) ;  dlAMntanens,  9»3 
unstated  (dlisentlre),  extxaaeiu,  external  (extra);  fOo-aneiui  (rustic 
ap.  Col.),  of  the  throat;  applied  to  a  choking  sprout  (f&noi-) ;  mls- 
cell-aneuB  (Juv.),  miscellaneous  (mlBOdllo-) ;  pM-aaeus,  an  inferior 
judge  (pM-) ;  pneold-aneus  (Cato),  slaughtered  before  (pr»-C8ed-&:e) ; 
prtBlIg-ftaeus  (Cato),  picked  before  ^rnUg-foe);  pnesent-anens 
(Plin.),  operating  quickly  (pnraentl-) ;  sncoSd-aneus  or  Bucddaneas 
coming  in  place  of  another  (suooM-dre  or  sucddfire);  sico-fi&eus  (Col.), 
drj  (•Icco-). 

(b)  Compounds  formed  immediately  from  the  ample  parts: 
MpM-aneus  (Col.V  twofeet  in  measure  (bis  pM-);  drcniiifttranens, 
round  the  forum  (drcnm  fOro-);  coUact-aaeus,  ^oj/^r  (com  lactl-); 
mddlterr-aneus,  inland  (mddio-,  terra-) ;  subterraneiui,  underground 
(sub  terra-) ;  sttperT&c-aueiis,  superfluous  (sftper  Tfto&-re). 

t-Sn-eo      i.  e.  Sneo  appended  to  stem  of  past  participle : 

ooUec-taneus  (Plin.,  Suet.),  gathered  together  (coUIs-dre) ;  924 
condX-taneuB  (W2xt,\  for  preserving  (conddre  or  condlrd) ; 
Opertaneus    {Plin.),    concealed    (dpixire);    reJeo>taneu8 
(coined  by  Cic.  Fin,  4.  26),  belonging  to  the  class  of  rejected 
(relc-6re). 

-toeo        WanfiTiB,//  (Ideo,  Donaldson) ;  errcmeua,  straying  (errSn-). 

-too  I.    Adjectives:   carUeus  (cflBrOlos),  dark  blue  (oaalo-,  935 

cf.  §  Z76,  comp.  also  csBsio-). 

a.  Substantives :  (a  diminutival  suffix). 
actt-toiiB,  stingy  prickle  (ftcu-^;  fiqvft-tous,  a  colt  (6qvo-); 
blnnn-leuB  a  fa<um  (lilimo-) ;  m&ntL-tous,  a  long  sleeve 
(mftnu-);  nilc-tous  (nttctilenB,  Plant),  a  kernel  (nilc-); 
trocUea,  a  block  of  pulleys  (fix)m  rpoxos,  comp.  Tpovakia), 
See  also  §  919.  a. 


ii.     Stems  ending  in  -lo. 
(For  stems  in  -1  see  Book  II.  Chap,  x.) 
-lo  I.     Adjectives:  chiefly  from  nouns:  ^^ 

(a)  ab8t6m-lus,  abstemious  (abs,  t6m-;  comp.  tSm-ftlen- 
tuH,  tSm-Stum);  afirlus,  in  the  air  (aer-);  »tli6r-lTi8, /«  the  ather 
(atlite-);  ftl-lTis,  other;  anx-lus,  uneasy  (ang-fire?);  augttr-lus,  of 
an  augur  (augttr-);  cas-lus,  gray;  dttb-lns,  doubtful  (duo-;  the  b  is 
perhaps  parasitical,  cf.  §  76,  or  du-bi-us  is  for  du-vl-us,  t<wo^wayed) 
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Sgr6g-ius,  select  (e,  gr6g-);  ezim-ius,  excepted^  extraordinary  (exlm- 
ere);  fld-ius,  of  good  faith  ^  epithet  of  Jupiter  (fide-);  Industr-lus, 
active  {\nAxi^  stru-ere);  Injtlr-lus,  ivrong  (In,  Jtls-);  Mart-lus,  of 
War  (Marti-);  mfid-lus,  middle  (so  dlmidiua,  halved) \  nlm-ius,  ex- 
cessive (nlmis) ;  nox-lus,  hurtful  (noxa-) ;  p&tr-ius,  of  a  father 
Tpatr-);  plus,  dutiful-,  pltiv-lU8,  rainy  (plu-6re);  rSg-lus,  kingly 
(rSg-) ;  saucius,  cujounded;  b6c-1us  (mostly  subst.),  fellow  (comp. 
Bfiavi);  sdrdr-lus,  sisterly  (sdr5r-);  subUc-lus,  of  piles  (subUca-); 
V6n6r-iiiB,  of  Venus  (Vtoils-) ;  uxSr-ius,  of  a  <w'fe  (iix5r-), 

(J?)     Names  of  Roman  clans:  see  §  iii.  infr.  p.  363. 

3,    Substantives:  masculine:  927 

{a)     Pranomina:  see  §  iii.  infr.  p.  363, 

(3)  dupond-lus  (sc.  as),  a  tiuo-pound  coin  (duo,  pondo) ;  miiu, 
a  son;  flttv-lus,  a  river  (flu-6re);  gSn-lus,  native  temper  (giga~ltae); 
l^d-lns,  a  s<word;  lUd-los,  a  player  (liido-);  mdd-los,  a  bushel 
(mddo-) ;  natric-lus  (also  adj.),  a  tutor  (nutr-Id-) ;  r&d-los,  a  spoke; 
Sfilil,  Jumpers,  certain  priests  (s^U-re) ;  aXmlus  (simla),  an  ape  (slmo-), 

3.    Substantives:  feminine:  ^^g 

{a)    From  verbs  or  verbal  nouns: 

axungla  (Plin.),  tivheel-grease  (azl-,  ung-dre) ;  corrlgla,  a  shoe-tie 
^corrIg-6re) ;  colllavla,  gutters  (com,  Ugvl,  comp.  Ilqv5r-) ;  dSUo-la 
(pi.),  delight  (dellce-re,  allure) ;  desld-la,  sloth  (desIdSre^ ;  excftb- 
189  (pi.),  patrol  (exctll>&-re) ;  ex6qv-l»  (pi.),  funeral  (ezseqvl) ; 
exfiv-l»  (pi),  spoils  (exu-fire);  fsenlslda  (also  neut.),  haycutting 
(fano-,  86c5re) ;  f&r-la  (pi.),  rage  (fiir-6re) ;  host-la,  a  victim  (hos- 
tlre,  to  strike) ;  IncOr-la,  carelessness  (In,  cura-) ;  Industr-la,  activity 
(Indo,  stru-ere);  IndllY-lSB  (pi.),  rare,  robings  (Inda^Sre);  ln6d-la, 
not  eating  (In,  Sd-dre);  Inflt-la  (pl.)»  non-confession  (In,  tttSrl); 
Insid-la  (pi.), //o/  (InsldSre);  InyXd-la,  grudge  (Invldere);  nox-la» 
^  tivrong  (noxa-);  provlnc-la,  a  department  Tprovlnc-fire ?) ;  redilv-la, 
misgrowth  of  nail  (for  red-imgy-Ia,  Corss.,  out  comp.  exnvl»,  Indn-- 
vto);  rellav-l89  (pL),  remains  (r^Ugvo-);  succldla,  a  Jiitch  (sub, 
csBd-Sre?);  supp6t-l89  (pi.),  help  (sub,  pfitfire);  via  (velia,  Varr. 
R.R.i.2,^  14),  a  road  (vfib-tee) ;  vlndSi^-la,  grape-plucking  (vino-, 
dfim-fire?);  vtndlc-l89  (pi.),  claim  (vlndlc&-re). 

With  stems  in  -le  (-ISs  for  la-Is  ?) : 

allilv-les,  overflow;  coUilvles,  prolttvles,  &c.  (Iftv-are);  conger- 
ies, a  heap  (cong6r-«re) ;  e«g-les,/or;»  (eflCteg-fire);  Ssttr-les,  hunger 
(foftrl-re);  ffto-les,  a  face  (ftc6-re);  m&c-les,  leanness  (m&cSre); 
penilc-les  (cf.  §  340),  destruction  (pemCcarre);  pr0g6n-les,  offspring 
(pro^gn-tee) ;  r&b-les,  raving  (r&b-foe);  liqv-les,  rest  (reqvl- 
ejtffire);  sc&b-les,  jfttr/(scftb-ere);  sfir-les,  a  row  (ste-toe);  spte-les, 
a  hok  (spdc$-re) ;  temp&r-les,  a  mixture  (tempdrft-re). 

23 
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(b)     From  nouns,  chiefly  from  adjectives: 

aud&c-la,  boldness  (audftd-) ;  &Tla,  a  grandmother  (&70-) ;  l)ar* 
b&r-la  (barbarles),  uncouthness  (barbftro-) ;  odldn-la,  a  farmer-settle^ 
ment  (cOlSno-);  cOp-la,  plenty  (c5pl-);  concord-la,  harmony  (con- 
cordi-);  cflr-la,  a  body  of  men  (co-vlro-?);  custOd-ia,  protection 
(custtJd-);  dlTlt-l»  (pi.),  riches  (divfit-);  fiOiac-ia,  deceit  (fiaUScl-); 
f&mH-la,  a  body  of  slaves,  a  household  (fi^tUo-) ;  fasc-la,  a  bandage, 
ribbon  (fasci-) ;  fdrOc-la,  high-spiritedness  (15r5cl-) ;  bost-la,  a  'victim 
(hostire,  7o  strike)  \  Ignftv-ia,  cowardice  (Ignftvo-);  ign5xnln-la,  dis- 
grace (in,  ^drnfin-?  cf.  §  129);  Inert-ia,  inactwity  (inert!-);  inf&m- 
ia,  disgrace  (infSjni-);  infSr-i»  (pi.),  offerings  to  the  nether  Gods 
(infgro-);  injtlr-la,  a  <wrong  (in,  jtlB-);  indp-ia,  scarcity  (Indp-); 
Ins&n-ia,  madness  (insSno-);  lasclv-la,  playfulness  (lasclvo-);  m&- 
t6r-ia  (materlee),  mother-stuff,  i.e.  matter  (mftter-);  memdr-la, 
memory  (m6mdrl-);  mUIt-ia,  service  in  <war  (mlldt-);  miser-ia, 
wretchedness  (misdro-) ;  perylcfto-la,  inflexibility  (pervlc&ci-) ;  ^m-la, 
an  ape  (OmO',  Jlat-nosed});  sOcord-ia,  indolence  (sOcordl-);  sollert-ia, 
adroitness  (eoUerti-);  sftperb-ia,  haughtiness  (stlperbo-);  v5ment-ia, 
vehemence  (v6menti-);  T^cin-ia,  neighbourhood  (vicino-);  YlgU-iay 
watching,  watch  (vli^-). 

Also  with  stems  in  -ie: 

ftc-ies,  an  edge  (icu-) ;  paupSr-les,  poverty ^  damage  (paupto-). 

(f)    Of  uncertain  origin: 

ascia,  an  axe;  bestia,  a  beast;  cIcOnia,  a  stork;  fSrla  (pL),  holy- 
days  (cf.  §  704. «);  gavla,  a  seamenv;  nSnia,  a  dirge;  prsBStlglSB  (pi.), 
jugglery;  pros&pia,  stock,  race;  Btiria,  an  icicle;  tibia,  a  flute;  ttlia, 
a  lime-tree;  Y6nia,  indulgence;  "vlcia,  a  vetch, 

With  stems  in  -ie: 

csBsajries,  hair  of  the  head;  c&ries,  rottenness;  inglilTies,  the  gullet 
J^in,  gftla-?);  s&nies^  corrupted  blood  (comp.  san^Tis). 

4.     Substantives:  neuter:  929 

(a)    From  verbs  or  verbal  nouns: 

b6n6f  Ic-ium,  a  kindness  (benef&cd-re) ;  coll5qv-inm,  conversation 
(colldav-i) ;  commerc-ium,  /r^^^(commerca.-ri) ;  oompendium,  savings 
(com,  pend-6re,  to  weigh  with) ;  oOnilb-iiun,  marriage  (com,  nUb-fire) ; 
conta^-itun,  contagion  (com,ta«g-ere);  defl1lv-ium(Plin.),ya///Vsjg'  offy 
e.g.  of  hair  (de,  flu-«re);  d6i^6r-ium,  longing,  regret  (desldfirft-re)  j 
dnUv-itun,  a  deluge  (dlla-dre);  disdtd-ium,  divorce  (discindere) ; 
divort-iun,  divorce  (divort-6re) ;  efltLg-iiim,  escape  (QWlksli--n)i  ex- 
cidimn,.  overthrow  (exscl«d-«re) ;  fastld-imn,  disgust  (fastldl-re) ; 
flftgltrlimi,  a  crying  deed  (flftgltft-re) ;  gaud-inm,  jof  (gaudSre  for 
gay-Id-Sre;  comp.  Gains,  §  945);  impir-ium,  command  (imp6r&-re); 
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implilY-liim,  a  tank  (Impla-ire);  Incend-iiuiif  eonflagraiion  (Incend- 
6re) ;  Ingta-ium,  disposition  (ingigR-l^) ;  inlt-ium,  beginning  (inlre) ; 
Jurg-inm,  a  quarrel  (Jarg&-re) ;  l&Mum,  a  lip  (laml>-dre) ;  ntXg-iuin, 
lawsuit  (lltlffft-re) ;  obs^qY-ium,  obedience  (obsdqY-i) ;  obsld-luxn,  a 
blockade  (obidd§re');  Od-lum,  hatred  (Perf.  Odisse);  olTIc-iiim,  duty 
(6pil8-,  ftcfire,  cf.  oplllelna,  §  839 ;  or  from  olTIc^re,  to  do  towards^ 
but  the  verb  is  usually  in  bad  sense) ;  oppr(Hir-lum,  reproach  (oppro- 
br&-re);  prsemiiun,  a  re^ward  {a first  choice}  pr»,  6m-dre);  pr»sftg- 
lum,  a  presage  (pr»-s&glre)^  prsesld-ium,  defence  (prsB^dSre); 
praad-iuin,  lunch  (prandSre) ;  prolub-luxn,  inclination  (pro,  l&bSre) ; 
remfid-imn,  a  remedy  (rtoiM-6rl) ;  rep6t-la  (pi.),  renenval  cf  drink^ 
^ng,  i.  e.  the  second  dafs  feast  (repGt-ftre) ;  repM-iuni,  divorce  (r^- 
pentance}  re,  ptLdSre;  or  re,  pM-,  comp.  trlpadiuin) ;  Btftd-iuin,  %eal 
(st&d-ere);  suifirSs-iuiii,  anything  broken  off:  hence  a  potsherd^  used 
in  voting,  a  vote  (sab  fra/ig-dre) ;  avLBj^nA-iam,  hanging  {bvlsj^bdA- 
ire) ;  susplr-timi,  a  sign  (8iuplr&-re) ;  tsdd-iuin,  ^weariness  (tSBddre) ;  ' 
Yest^-imn,  a  footsteps  a  trace  (Yestl^re) ;  and  others. 

(b)    From  nouns:  often  from  personal  names: 

ftdultdr-iun,  adultery  (a4iilt€ro-) ;  ftpi-mn,  parsley  (ftp!-,  hee)\ 
arbltr-lum,  a  decision  (arbltro-);  artinc-lum,  manufacture^  art 
(axtlfSc-) ;  aucftp-iuin,  bird-catching  (aucftp-) ;  angftr-iun,  an  augury 
(augftr-);  ausplc-lum,  auspice  (auspdc-);  blennl-mn,  a  period  oft^wo 
years  (biennl-) ;  ooUSg-lnm,  a  board  (ooUSga-) ;  eonjtlg-iiim,  wedlock 
(conjtJB') ;  conBU-ium,  advice  (consfil-) ;  convlY-iam,  a  dinner-party 
^convlva-) ;  cnppMia  (pi),  delicacies  (comp.  cnppes) ;  ezn-inm,  exiU 
(exftl-);  gland-ium,  a  kernel  in  pork  (glandl-);  hered-lum,  a  plot  of 
two  jugera,  an  inheritance  (hSrM-) ;  hosplt-iimi,  hospitality  (h<Mq>dt-); 
indlo-inm,  information  (inddo-);  jej1Ui-iiun,^/in(g-  (J6Jflno-);  judic- 
ium, a  trial  (JUddc-) ;  manclp-lum,  a  conveyance  of  land  (maacSp-,  a 
purchaser^  \  mSLgXz^tBr-'ixim,  presidentship  (maglB^terii');  mendAd-iim, 
a  lie  (mend&ci-) ;  mlnistSr-ium,  service  (minis-ttfro) ;  ocdplt-ium, 
the  back-head  (oodput-) ;  pall-iam,  a  cloak  (palla-) ;  partlcip-iiun, 
a  participle  (partlcdp-);  perjiir-ium,  false-swearing  (peijliro-); 
pradpltiuxn  (post-Aug.),  a  precipice,  ^^//(pTSBdpIti-);  pndd-ium, 
land  (a  thing  given  as  security,  prod-);  vW^vaa,  fieaworty  penny 
rof /z/ (pill-60-) ;  rfimXg-iuxn,  rowing,  a  crew  (rSmdg-);  sacrlldg-iiun, 
sacrilege  (sacrllfigo-) ;  sdn-ium,  old  age  (sSn-) ;  somn-iuin,  a  dream 
(somno-);  s&vi-um,  a  kiss  (sv&vl-);  BUppUc-iimi  (kneeling  down)^ 
punishment  (soppUc-). 

(c)  Compounds  formed  inunediately  from  the  simple  parts. 
(See  Chap,  xi.) 

adverb-ium,  an  adverb  (ad,  Yerbo-) ;  flBqulnoct-ium,  the  period 
when  night  is  equal  to  day  (sequa-,  noctl-) ;  bipU-lum,  a  double  mat- 
tock (bl8,  p9Ia-);  contftbem-iuni,  companionship  (com,  t&bema-); 
dnfld-lum,  interval  between  plays  (dl8,  Ifldo-);  ddmicn-inm,  home 
(dftmo-,  oOl-dre);  diverb-ium,  dialogue  (dls,  verbo-);  hdmloXd-lum, 

23—2 
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manslaughter  (hdm6n-,  csad-Sre);  fordiddla  (pl.)»  Feast  of  the 
slaughter  of  conv  in-calf  April  15  (forda-,  §  134,  caed-fire);  Infor- 
tun-lum  (prae-Cic.),  a  scrape  (in,  fprtOnar^);  interian-luiii,  time  of 
new  moon  (Inter,  liina-) ;  IntemOd-ium,  sface  btttveen  knots  (Inter, 
nSdo*) ;  lectistem-iiun,  couch'tovermg^  i*  e.  >for  a  god's  banquet 
(leoto-,  Btemdre;  comp.  selllstemia,  pi.) ;  roMtrik^Avan^.a  shipcwreck 
(n&F-^fra;zg-6re;  comp.  nanfrftgus);  parrltid-imn,  murder  (par-?, 
c»d-ere) ;  plSnniln-ium  (PHn.),  time  of  full  woo« .  (pl6na-,  Itina-); 
p5m<Br-ium,  space.' behind  the  nivalis  (post,  mt&ro-);  postlimln-lunx, 
return' home  {vo^^VtioffSi-)]  pracordia  (pi.),  the  diaphragm  (pr», 
cordl-);  primordla,(pl.  in  Lucr.  also  0T6ia,  prima),  jSrst  elements 
Yprlmo-,  ordl-rl);  prlv!13g-inm,  an  enactment  against  an  individual 
(privo- ,  ISg'^ ;  proYerb-lum,  a  proverb  (that  has  become  a  <wordl 
pro,  verbo-) ;  puerp6r-ium,  childbed  (puero-,  pdxdre;  comp.  puer- 
P6ra);  reglftlg-lmn,  the  flight  of  the  kings  (rCg-,  fftgS-re);  Septi- 
montium,  Sevenhills,  as  name  of  Rome  and  ©f  a  feast  (septem, 
montl-);  stUHcIdinm,  dripping  (stilla-,  -cftdfire);  Btipehd-lum,  pc^ 
(stip-,  pendfire) ;  .subsell-^um,  a  stool^  bench  (sub,  sella-) ;  subip^t^um. 
the  suburbs  (snb,  urbi-);  supe]rcll-ium,  eyebrow  (stiper,  cillo-,  above 
eyelids)  \  trlpftd-iuin,  thrice  stamping  (trl-,  pfid;);  ttlbllustrlmn, 
trumpet-purifcatign  on  Mar.  23,  May  23  (tjiba-,  Inatr&re);  vSnIflc- 
ium  (§.  2  8),  poisoning  (v^neno-,  f icft-re) . 

id)    Uncertain: 

.aUium,  garlic;  fttrinm,  a  hall  (i|,tra-,  bdack,  Mommsen)^.b|teium, 
n  ^/jj ,v.cl]lnm,  an  eyelid^  eyelash;  cI4nm,  a  gig;  convicluni  or  con^ 
^tium,  abuse;  cdr^um,  a  hide;  dGllnm,  ajar;  §ldg|.iun,.  a  pithy  saying 
(for  cXcyetoi/,  Curt.);  fiurtlginm,  a  gable  top^  a  slope;  grCmium,  the 
lap;  Ucium,  a  leash,  thread;  ITlinm,  a  lily;  Idlinm,  tares;  nOUum, 
millet;  mSninm,  red  lead;  prSdIglum,  a  prodigy  (comp.  dXg-itus, 
df t#ci/v€tv) ;  ^sUicemiiun,  a  funeral  feast;  simpftvlTani,  .^  sacrificial 
bocivl;  B^parinin,  a  ^curtftin^  ^QUnni,  ^iZ  sgat;  spOUum,  spoil  (ct 
§66), 


-lc-io|        '^'    Adjectives,  Krhieflyvformed  from  other  derivative: 

jedm^UB,  ^an  adile  iiBd-m-);  comirttail-clus,  of  the 
eross^road festival  (compit-m-)  ;•  camfett-dus,  of  rubbish  (camento-)- 
gentm-dus.  of  the  clansmen  (gent-m-);  Iftt&r-idus,  of  brick  (V&Mt-V 
n&tail^iui,  ^^  birthday  (nfttftU-);  partor-ldns,  of  a  shepherd 
(pas-tOT-) ;  patr-Idua,  of  the  fathers  (patr-) ;  satumau^us  (Mart  ) 
of  the  Saturnalia  (Satum-fiU-);  sddftU-dUB,  of  companions  (s6daU-V 
tribllnl-duB,  of  a  tribune  ^trfb-jlno-);  jgnftU-dis,  of  things  for 
sale,  c.^.  of  slaves  (yln'm'%     (See  also  §  926.)  * 

See  for  proper  names  in  §  946. 
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2.    Substantives  (see  also  §  918)^ 

conyentlclimL,  assembly-money  =  to  iKKK-qvLdariKov  (conventu-) ; 
lanl-clum, ^oolQ&aa^) ;  mimdides (§ 357^,  but  comp.  §'93»f P-  ZS^)* 
cleanliness;  Bdl&^dimi,  comfort  (sOl-ftri);  fldada,  confidence^  a^m^rt* 
gage  (fido-);  un-da,  a  unit  of  measure  (flno-).     Cf.  §  9*8. 

-Ic-lo         nOv-ldus,  new  (tiOVo-).' 

r-B^to-4ol    ^^"^  P.^^  participles  (tIdo=-to-ldo?).    They  denote  92* 
^'  "    "        the  quality  derived  from  the  past  act.  Few  of  these  words 
are  used  fipequently;  and  of  the  quantity  of  the  1  (when 
not  marked  here)  there  is  no  positive  proof. 

advect-idus  (Sail.),  imported;  aAvent-ldus,  imputed  (as  if  from 
advento-);  ascript-idus  (Cic),  0/  the  class  of  aScripti;  enroiled;- 
coUect-ldus,  collected  together;  conduct-Idas,  hired;  coznmend&t-ldus, 
commendatory;  comment-idnB,  invented;  coneest-itAviB,  piled^up;'  oon- 
vent-idufl,  0/  an  assembly;  e.g.  as  neut.  sub.  the  fee  for  attertding; 
ddd!it'iiAvL8y  surrendered;  demlss-Idus  (Plant,  once),  hanging  do<wn; 
Sdlt-icius,  nominated;  6ml8S-idu8  (Plant,  once),  acttng  as  scouts; 
empticiua  (Varr,),  bought;  fact-ldus  (Plin.),  artificial;  llctl-dUB 
(Phn.) y  fctitious ;  foss-lclus,  dug;  inslt-icius,  ingrafted;  mlsB-idus,  ' 
discharged;  multftt-iclus,  of  fined  persons ;  pei^essidus  (Sen.),  patient; 
pignfiratidua  (Ulp.  &c.),  of  a  pledge  ox  mortgage;  recept-iciufl,  •/" 
things  received;  subdlt-ldna,  suppositicious ;  supposlt-IdluB,  suppositi- 
cious;  surrupt-IciuB  (Plaut.),  stolen  (surrupto-,  i.e.  sub,  rapto); 
traiat-iclus,  transferred, 

-t-lo     I.     Adjectives :  pr5pl-tiii8j   favourable  (pr5p6)  ;    ter-tius,  932 
third    (ter-);    y&titis,    bent  inward    (ccMiip.    yfirus).     See 
proper  names  in  §  947. 

a.  Substantives:  (a)  masculine:  nxm-tinay a  messenger  (ik6Y0', 
vento-,  as  if  participle  of  ven-Ire).      * 

(^)  Feminine:  (i)  la  appended  to  pa^  participles  and  similar 
adjectives;  all  with  long  syllable  preceding  -t: 

angus-ti»,  straits  (angui-to-) ;  arga-tlsd,  fne  touches  (arSni-6re); 
controver-flia,  a  dispute  (controvert-6re) ;  ficS-tisB,  Jokes  (f &c5-to-) ; 
grSirtia.,  pleasingness,  thanks  (gra-to-);  InddtlSB,  a  truce  (ong.  uncer- 
tain); lnep-ti88  (pi.),  trifies,  nonsense  (in,  ip-isd);  Insci-tla,  awk- 
wardness (in,  scire) ;  minfltia  (Sen.),  smallness  (mlnn-^e) ;  mddes-tia, 
modesty  (mddes-to-) ;  mdles-tia,  troublesomeness  (m61es-to) ;  nnp-tiso- 
(pi.),  marriage  (nflb-€re).  Also  Ostia,  tovra  at  mouth  of  Tiber  (Ss-). 

(2)  From  other  adjectives:  Jxuitl-tia, ywjfiV^  (Juato-) ;  lantl-tla, 
elegance  (lauto-);  mftU-tla,  miscbievousness  (m&lo-);  prlml-tl89  (pi.), 
first  fruits  (primo-);  pii4Id-tla,  bashfulness  (plidlco-);  pu6ri-tla, 
childhood  (pu6ro-) ;  8»vl-tla,  cruelty  (s»vo-). 
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(3)  Stems  in  -I-Ue,  usually  with  collateral  stem  in  -I-tla  (§§  340, 
34a): 

&m&rI-tl6S  (Catull.)f  bitterness  (&m&ro-) ;  &xnlcl>tia  (-e  stem  once 
Lucr.),  friendship  (ftmlco-) ;  &yftrl-tla  (-e  stem  once  Lucr.),  greedi- 
ness (ftvfixo-);  oalvlrties  (post- Aug.),  baldness  (calvo-);  c&ni-ties 
(-a  stem  once  Plin.),  grayness  (cano-);  dflrl-tlea  (also  -a  stem\ 
hardness  (dfbfo-) ;  lentl-tia  (-e  stem  once  post-Aug.),  pliancy  (lento-); 
molll-tia  (also -e  stem),  softness  (molll-);  mundl-tia  (-e  stem  once 
GatuU.),  cleanliness  (mundo-) ;  nSqyl-tla  (also  -e  stena),  roguishness 
(neqvam-);  nXgrl-tles  (Gels.;  -a  stem  Plin.),  blackness  (nlgro-);  ii5- 
tl-tla  (-e  stem  Lucr.),  acquaintance  (nOtl-) ;  pXgrl-tia  (-e  stem  Liv. 
once),  laziness  (plgro-) ;  pl&nl-ties  (also  -a  stem),  a  level  (plfino-) ; 
pulU-ties  (Van*.,  Col.),  a  brood  (pullo-);  B6gQl-tla  (also  segnl-tles), 
inactivity  (segnl-);  spnrcl-tia  (-6  stem  Lucr.  once),  smuttiness 
rspnrco-) ;  tristl-tla  (-e  stem  Ter.  once),  sadness  (tjristl-) ;  yastit-ties 
k^^PlauL),  desolation  (vasto-). 

ic)  Neuter:  (i)  -lo  appended  to  supine  stems:  cOm-I-tlimi, 
place  of  assembly  (comJxe);  exercl-tium  (post- Aug.),  exercise  (exer- 
cSre);  ex-I-tlmn,  destruction  (ex-Ire);  In-i-tlum,  beginning  (inlre). 

(a)  From  nouns,  or  of  uncertain  origin :  calvl-timn,  baldness 
(calvo-) ;  Squi-tium,  a  stud  of  horses  ((quo-) ;  gnrgustlum,  a  hovel; 
lautia  (pi.),  entertainment,  only  in  Liv.  (lauto-?);  lotimn,  urine; 
08-tiiun,  a  door  (ds-);  Gtluxn,  leisure;  F&l&tium  (in  Martial  P&1&- 
tlmn),  a  Roman  hill,  a  palace;  prStlum,  price;  servl-tium,  slavery 
(servo-);  sp&tium,  space;  vitimn,  a  blemish,  fault,  vice  (cf.  Cic. 

7:i).4. 13). 

-en-t-lo      i.e.  -to  or  -a  appended  to  stem  (in  -enti)  of  present  par-  933 
ticiples  or  adjectives  of  like  form: 

I.  Feminine:  afflu-entla,  abundance  (aflla-dre);  audi-entla,  a 
hearing  (aud-Ire) ;  Mnfivdl-eaCia,  goodivill  (bene,  velle) ;  dSm-entla, 
mercifulness  (clem-entl-) ;  contln-entia,  self-control  (contibi-ere) ; 
dlUg-entla,  accuracy  (dlllg-dre);  SlSgantia,  neatness  (elegant!);  trd- 
qventia,  crowd  (flrdqventi-) ;  excandesc-entia,  bursting  into  a  glotuu, 
i.  e.  irascibility  (excande-8C-6re) ;  Indlg-entla,  need,  craving  (indlg- 
9re);  Infantla,  speechlessness,  infancy  (in,  Orl);  intelldg-entia,  //z- 
telUgence  (intell6g-Sre) ;  negl6g-entla,  carelessness  (negl6g-Sre) ;  pes- 
tn-entla,  infection  (pestll-enti-) ;  pdttU-antia,  for<ujard  conduct 
(pdttU-antl;  comp.  petnl-cns);  i^iHA-eniAa^  forethought  (prtld-enti-, 
i.e.  provld-entl-) ;  s&pl-entla,  <wisdom  (s&pd-re);  sent-entia,  an 
opinion  (for  sentientia?  from  sentlre);  tSmtQ-entla,  drunkenness 
(tSmtQ-ento-) ;  vlnOl-entla,  intoxication  (vlnol-ento-) ;  vl(U-entia, 
violence  (vlol-ento-) ;  and  many  others. 

So  the  names  of  tOMrns;  e.g.  Flacentla,  POllentla,  Valentia,  &c.  . 

a.    Neuter:  sXlentiiun,  silence  (cOlSre). 
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-n-d-io  Formed  from  stem  of  gerund :  crdptmdla  (n.  pi.),  a  child's 
rattle  (crfipare);  facuhdia  (f.),  eloquence  (fSacundo-,  cf. 
§  820);  Iracimdla  (f.),  nvrathfulness  (iracundo-) ;  vere- 
cundla  (f.),  bashfulneis  (vfirSrl). 

-n-io  contioi-nlum,   ttme  of  general  silence^  e*vening  (contlce-sc-  934 

6re) ;  l&clnla,  a  flap  of  a  garment  (comp.  XaKtV,  a  rent) ; 
lusclnia,  a  nightingale;  pScti-nla,  money  (stock  of  cattle}  from  pecu- 
with  suffix  -Ino,  see  §  747);  scrlnlum,  a  nvriting-desk  (scrlb-iire?); 
BterqvUi-nium,  a  dung  heap  (for  stercdr-Il-inium,  or  (with  1  for  r) 
for  Btercor-lnlum?  from  stercds-).     See  also  proper  names  in  §  948. 

-mn-io       calu-nmia,  a  false  charge  (calv-fire). 

-dxi-io  aqullonlas  (adj.  Plin.),  northern  (aqulldn-) ;  cdlonla,  a 
farmer-settlement  (colSno-);  F&vonlus,  m)est  wind  (fftv- 
6re);  flamonlum  (not  flaminium:  cf;  Momm.  Eph,  Epig.  i.  22i\ 
flamen's  office;  fUllonlns  (adj.),  of  a  fuller  (fuUSn-);  lenonlus  (adj.), 
of  a  pander  (ISndn-) ;  mangonium  (Plin.  once),  a  trimming  up  of 
wares  (mangSn-);  mullonluB  (adj.),  of  a  muleteer  (muliSn-);  prae- 
conlum,  a  proclamation  (prsecdn-).     See  also  in  §  948. 

>mdn-lo      Substantives:  (a)  feminine:  acrl-mSnla,  j>&tf r/>««j  (acrl-) ;  93s 

89grl-mdnla,  sorrow  (»gro-);  csarl-mdMa,  a  sacred  rite; 
castl-monla,  chastity  (casto-);  parsl-m5nla,  thriftiness  (from  parti- 
ciple of  parcSre) ;  qu6ri-m5iiia,  a  complaint  (qudr-i) ;  sanctl-mduia, 
sanctity  (sancto-). 

(b)  Neuter:  al-ImOnlum  (also  allmOnia,  Plaut.),  nourishment 
(&l-6re) ;  matr-Imdnlum,  marriage  (m&tr-) ;  merci-mdnium  (Plaut., 
Tac),  wares  (merci-);  patr-Im5nlmn,  hereditary  estate  (patr-); 
testtimdiiliim  (testimdnium),  evidence  (test!-);  v&d-imdnlum,  re-- 
cognizance,  appearance  on  bail  (vfi4-). 

-2in-lo        i.e.  -io  suffixed  to  stem  of  verbs  in  -clnft  (cf.  §  967).  936 

iatr5-cln-luni,ro3^^ry(latro-cinarl) ;  16n6-clii-ium,^t7«^/^r'j 
arts  (lenS-cinarl) ;  pfttro-cln-ium,  protection  (patro-clnfiji) ;  ratlo- 
cln-lum,  calculation  (rfttlo-clnarl) ;  tarS-cin-imn,  pupillage  (tlrOn-  j 
the  verb  is  not  in  use) ;  v&ti-cln-ium,  prophecy  (y&ti-cln&rl). 

-1-io  i.e.  -lo  suffixed  to  a  diminutival  suffix  -lo.  937 

auxilium,  aid  (auzo-,  for  aucto-?  cf.  au^i^a>);  conci- 
lium, a  council  (conclre) ;  pfictL-lium,  property  of  children  or  slaves 
{small  stock  of  cattle^  pecu-);  prodliiun,  a  battle;  qvisqyi-liaa  (pl.)t 
refuse  (§  ii8.  4).    See  also  proper  names  in  §  949. 

4LWo         Baccanaiia  (g.  pi.  Baccanallorum,  §  425) ;  &c.  Cf.  p.  335.  938 
^X-lo  Capltollum,  the  Roman  Capitol.  939 

..51-io         eontiiDOiSUa,  insult  (contumere?);  fid-elia,  an  earthen  jar, 
*XU-io  or  -U-io,    See  proper  names  in  §  949. 
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-r-lo  I.     Adjectives:  xnrdpriiu,  one^s  own;  y&riiui,  varied,         9^ 

a.  Substantives:  cantMjis,  a  gelding  (from  KavOi^Xios}); 
centtiria*  a  division  composed  of  a  hundred  men  (centum,  viro-? 
§  94.  a) ;  dScfirla,  a  division  composed  of  ten  (dScem-) ;  eqylrria  or 
ecurria  (pi.),  horse-race  day  on  Feb.  27,  Mar.  14  (for  eqvi-citrr-la 
from  eqvo-,  cTUT-6re?)  laoria,  glory  (dufire?  §  la?);  WmiWa  (pi.). 
Night  of  offerings  to  ivrathful  spirits,  May  9,  11,  13  (WmttresK 
longflrlus,  a  long  pole  (longo-);  luxOria  (luxttrles),  luxury  (luxu-); 
macdrla  (also  early  macerles),  a  <ivall;  pSnibria,  scarcity  (comp.  ireiva^ 
hunger)\  promimt&rliim,  see  §  943.  a;  tUgtlrlum,  a  hut  (tftg-toe?); 
volttirlus,  a  vulture  (comp.  voltur,  §  454).    See  also  §  928. 

-br-lo         I.     Adjectives:   Sbrius,  drunken;  sobrlos,  sober  (comp.  941 
<7<5y,  safe). 

a.  Substantives:  Fimbria  (proper  name);  fimbria  (pi.), yH«§-r 
(flbro-  ?) ;  ItLdi-brlum,  mockery,  sport  (ItLdo-) ;  manu-brlum,  a  handle 
(m&nu-). 

-&r-io        Very  numerous,  often  with  collateral  stems  in  -art  (§  906),  94« 

but  without  any  tendency  to  change  to  -alio  when  an  r 
precedes.  Many  of  these  words,  named  here  as  substantives,  are  also 
used,  less  noticeably,  as  adjectives,  or  in  other  genders,  or  other 
special  meanings. 

I.     Adjectives: 

advers-arius,  opposed  (adverse-) ;  ser-arlus,  of  bronze,  of  money 
(»8-);  ftgr-arius,  of  land  (agro-;;  ftl-arlua,  of  the  <wing  (&la-); 
amiXvers-arlus,  annual  (anno-,  verso-);  ftqv-arius,  of  <water 
(&qva-);  argent-arius,  of  silver,  money  (argento-);  auzlll-arias 
(also  aujdliaris),  auxiliary  (anxUlo-) ;  calc-arins,  of  chalk  (calci-) ; 
cald-ailus,  of  <ivarm  baths  (calda-);  caus-Sxios,  in  til-health 
^causa-,  an  ailment,  Gels.,  Sen.,  Plin.);  cell-Arlns,  of  the  cellar 
?cella-) ;  classi-arius,  of  the  fleet  (classi-) ;  contr-arins,  opposed 
(contra);  extr-arins,  outside,  strange  (extra);  fldtlci-arius,  under 
a  trust  (fidncia-) ;  ftCbnent-arius,  of  com  (firflmento-) ;  grdg-arins, 
of  a  herd  (grfig-) ;  bOnOr-arins,  of  honour  or  of  a.  public  office  (hd- 
n6r-) ;  Jfldlci-arlus,  of  the  taw  courts  (Jtldicio-) ;  ISgiOn-arius,  of  a 
legion  (ISglSn-) ;  mAnlifest-arias  (Plant.),  caught  in  the  act  (mann- 
festo-) ;  m&teri-arins,  of  timber  (mfttftria-) ;  mens-arius,  of  a  bank 
(mensa-);  mercenn-arlus,  for  hire  (from  mercSd-,  with  a  suffix 
-6n);  naumacbi-arlns  (Plin.,  Suet.),  for  a  sea-fight  (vavfiaxia); 
nficesB-axius,  necessary  (nficesse) ;  numm-arins,  of  money  (nummo-) ; 
dnfir-arius,  for  burden  (dnlis-) ;  6pSr-arln8,  of  labour  (dp&ra^) ;  p6- 
cu-arlns,  of  cattle  (p6cn-);  pisc-arius,  offish  (pisci-);  piscln-arlus, 
of  a  fishpond  (piscina-) ;  prfic-arius,  on  sufferance  (prfic-) ;  pzfm- 
arius,  of  the  first  (pzfmo-);  qvinusvloanarins,  of  twenty-five  (qvlno^ 
vlceno-);  qvlnqvagSn-arlus,  consisting  of  fifty  (qvlnqvfigSno-);  sd- 
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ermd-ariiui,  secondary  (sScimdo-) ;  BBn-arios,  containing  six  (sdno-) ; 
stipendl-arius,  paying  a  {ficed)  tribute  (stXpendlo-) ;  stibit-arius, 
hasty  (stlblto-) ;  subsldl-aiiiui,  in  reserve  (subsldio-) ;  smnptn-arliis, 
of  expense  (Bnmpta-);  t&t>eU-arlii8,  of  the  ballot,  see  also  a  (a) 
(t&l>ella-);  taiailus,  of  dice  (tftlo-)/  t6m6r-arliiB,  rash  (t&ndre); 
tempOr-arliu,  for  a  time  (tempds-) ;  test&ment-ailiui,  of  a  <will 
(test&mento-) ;  ttUnulta-ariiui,  of  a  bustle,  hurriedly  done  (ttlmulta-) ; 
vestl-arlua,  of  clothes  (vestl-);  i^-arlus,  of  twine  (vino-);  unci-arlii8, 
of  an  ounce  or  twelfth  part  (unda-);  vOlunt-arlus,  l^  free  <ivill 
(yOluntl-,  or  for  vOlunta-tarius) ;  vdlnpt-ailiui,  of  pleasure  (vO- 
lupt&t-;  for  yolnpta-tariiui) ;  and  others, 
a.    Substantives:  (a)  masculine: 

antiqv-arlus  (post-Aug.),  an  antiquarian  (antlqvo-);  cSt-arius, 
a  fishmonger  (c5to-) ;  dbi6r-arlus,  a  haircurler  (cliils-,  ashes  in  which 
the  irons  were  heated) ;  comment-arias  (sc.  lll>er),  a  note-book  (com- 
mento-) ;  ctlblctkl-arlas  (Cic,  cf.  §  906),  a  valet  (cublcolo-) ;  dfin* 
arlus  (sc.  ntUnos),  a  ten-as-piece  (d^no-);  Siniss-arias,  a  S'rout 
(emlsso-);  felim-arliis  (sc.  mensls),  the  month  of  purifications 
(fetoruo-) ;  borre-arlnB,  a  granary-keeper  (horreo-)  ^  jSnu-arlos  (sc. 
mensls),  the gate-monthl  (Janna-),  or  month  of  Janus-feast}  (Jano-, 
Janno-);  IXbr-arlus,  a  transcriber  (Utoro-);  llgn-arlos,  a  joiner 
(Ugno-);  marmOr-arlos,  a  marble  mason  (marmOr-);  ndt-arlns,  a 
shorthand  ^writer  (nOta-).;  ostl-arlus,  a  doorkeeper  (ostlo-) ;  prOlSt- 
arlus,  a  citizen  of  the  lowest  class;  pull-arlus,  a  chicken-keeper 
(puUo-);  pnlt-arlus  (sc.  callx),  a  cup^  properly  for  pottage  (pultl-); 
qvadrlg-arlus,  a  driver  of  four-in-hand  (qvadriga-);  rStl-arlus,  a 
net-fighter  (retl-);  ror-ailus,  a  light-armed  soldier ;  sext-arlus,  a  pint ^ 
a  sixth  oi  a  congius  (sexto-) ;  t&btU-arlus,  a  registrar  (t&btUa-) ; 
t&bell-arlus,  a  letter-carrier  (t&bella-) ;  tolat-arlas  (Sen.),  a  trotter 
(cf.  tolutlm,  §  534);  trl-arlus,  a  soldier  of  the  third  line  (til-);  vlc- 
anus,  a  deputy  (vld-);  and  otiiers. 

(A)  Feminine:  &rSn-ail»  (pi.),  sandpits  (ftrSna-);  argent-aria, 
a  bank^  a  siltfer  mine  (argento-) ;  calv-ftrla,  a  skull  (ealvo-,  bald) ; 
ferr-arl89  (pi.)",  ironworks  (ferro-)*;  sulptLr-arla,  a  sulphur  pit 
(sulpiir-). 

So  as  names  of  plays  (cf.  Ritschl.  Parerg,  Plaut,  p.  140);  e.g. 
by  Plautus:  AsIn-ariJa  (sc.  f&bnla),  of  an  ass  (ftsino-);  AultU-arla, 
of  a  pottle  (anltUa-);  Clstell-arla,  of  a  casket  (dstellar);  FrivOl-arla, 
of  cracked  crockery}  (Mv61o-,  cf.  Fest.  p.  90,  MulL);  Mostell-axla, 
<f  a  ghost  (mostello-,  from  monstro-) ;  NervOl-axla,  of  a  little 
thong  (nBrv6lo-);  Yidtl-axiBLj  of  a  portmanteau  (yldtdo-).  ByNsvius, 
CoroU-arla,  Tftnlcnl-aria  (tiUiicilla-) ;  by  Nonius,  Oalllnarla,  T&- 
bellarla,  TdgtUarla;  by  Pomponius,  SardUarla. 

(c)  Neuter:  ssr-arlum,  the  treasury  (89S-);  Sdstu-arlum,  a  tidal 
bciy  (»8tu-);   armftment-arliun,  an  arsenal  (armftmento-);  arm- 
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arium,  a  cupboard  (axxna);  &yl-arlmn,  an  aviary  (ftvl-);  bell-aria 
(Varr.),  pastry  (toello-?);  bo-arium  (sc.  fonim),  the  cattle-market 
(bdv-);  c8r-arlmn,  a  fee  for  sealing  (cSra-);  clb-aria  (pL),  provisions 
(clbo-);  cdlnmb-arlum,  a  dovecot^  a  set  of  pigeon-holes  (cfilumba-) ; 
coluum-arium,  a  tax  on  pillars  (cdlumna-) ;  congi-arlum,  a  quart- 
largess  (coiiglus  =  5-76  pints);  dl-arlum,  daily  allorjuance  (die-); 
d5n-arlmn,  a  temple^  an  offering  (dSno-);  emiss-ariuxn,  an  outlet 
(emisso-) ;  ftigid-arium,  the  cooling-place  (mglda-,  sc.  aqua) ;  fiistu- 
ariunif  a  cudgelling  (fUsU-,  cf.  §  405);  gr&n-aria  (pi.),  granaries 
(grSino-);  kdJend-arium,  an  account-book  (k&lenda-);  xnort-arlum, 
a  mortar  (mortl-  ?) ;  p5m-ariiim,  an  orchard  (pdmo-) ;  pulment-aria 
(pi.),  condiments^  relish  (pulmento-) ;  8&cr-arium,  a  shrine  (sicro-) ; 
s&l-arlunL,  salt-money^  salary  (sAl-);  sdl-arium,  a  sun-dial^  balcony 
(sSl-);  sdl-arium  (Dig.),  ground-rent  (sdlo-);  sUd-arluin,  a  towel 
(sudft-re,  to  sqveat) ;  tftbtil-arliiin,  a  registry  (tftbiila-) ;  vWd-arluin 
(or  Ylildi-ariuni),  a  shrubbery  (vlrldi-);  vlv-arium,  a  preserve^  e.g. 
a  fishpond  (vivo-) ;  and  others, 

'(  sdr-io"^  I  ^•^*  "lo  appended  to  personal  names  in  -tor  (or  -8or§  908).  ?43 
^'     '   >'  *  Some  appear  to  be  formed  immediately  from  the  supine 
stem,  or  past  participle: 

1.  Adjectives: 

aco1IL8&-tor-iii8,  of  an  accuser-,  &left-tor<ri«8,  if  a  gamester;  ftrnft- 
tor-iu8,  amatory;  ambaia-torlus  (Plin.),  moveable;  bell&-*tor-ius,  of 
a  (warrior;  cen-sor-lus,  of  a  censor;  drdUik-tor^ias  (Quint.),  of  a 
mountebank;  danma-tor-ius,  damnatory;  ddoma^a-tor-iUB,  declama- 
tory; decr$-tor-iu8  (post- Aug.),  decisive  (decrSto-)^  deftmc-torlns 
(post-Aug.),  slight f  cursory;  diotft-tor-ius,  of  a  dictator f  ezplOra- 
tor-lus  (Suet.),  of  a  scout;  geatft-tor-ius  (Suet.),  for  carrying;  glft- 
dift-tor-ius,  of  a  gladiator;  Impdra-tor-ius,  of  a  general;  llUsor-itui 
(post-Aug.),  for  playing  (Iflau-?);  mea-sor-iTja,  of  a  reaper;  m6rl- 
toriua,  for  hire  (mfirito-);  ntLgO-tor-iua,  trifling;  obJiirg&-tor-iiis, 
reproachful;  dr2l-tor-iU8,  of  an  orator;  paa-tor-iua  (Oy.),  of  a  shep- 
herd;  perfd-sor-iua  (post-Aug.),  superficial;  piacS^tor-ivs,  ofafsher" 
man;  pia-tor-lua  (Cels.,  Plin.),  of  a  baker;  pO-torlua  (Plin.),  ^or 
drinking  (potu-);  prsecur-aor-iua  (Plin.  Ep.),  as  a  forerunner; 
pradft-tor-iua,  predatory;  prs^dift-tor-ina,  of  purchasers  of  estate f 
sold  by  auction;  profea-aor-lua  (Tac),  of  a  professor;  pugnA-tor-luji 
(post-Aug.),  of  a  combatant;  iuaia-tor-lTia,  of  a  qu^stor;  rdc11p&:&- 
tor-lua,  of  recovery-commissioners ;  Balt&rtor-iua,  of  dancers;  scrip* 
tor-iua,  of  writers;  afinft-tor-iua,  of  a  senator;  Bpectll&-tor-iiis,  of 
scouts;  Bva-aor-iua  (post- Aug.),  persuasive;  ad-tor-iua,  of  a  sboe^ 
maker;  v6t6ra-tor-lua,  of  an  old  practitioner ;  and  others. 

2.  Substantives:  {a)  feminine:  Aglt&torla  (sc.  fabula),  name 
of  a  play  by  Naevius,  of  a  driver  (agitatOr-);  Yictop-iai  victory; 
vorsoria,  a  turn  (only  in  Plautus  '  cape  vorsoriam'). 
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Neuter:  and-Xtor-lum,  a  lecture-room;  adjfl-tor-inxn  (post- Aug.), 
assistance;  cSnO-torla  (pL),  dinner  dress;  condl-tor-ium,  a  store- 
house; dSvor-Bor-lum,  an  inn;  dirlb-ItOr-ium,  a  ballot'distributing 
place;  portorlmn,  a  toll  (harbour  or  gate  toll?  porta-,  porta-); 
prss-tGr-lum,  the  generaVs  tent;  promunt-Or-lum  (promimtttrlum. 
Fleck.),  a  headland  (promlnSre?);  r6pdsl-t5r4iim,  a  dumbwaiter; 
BSdtl-sOriiim  (Varr.).  a  place  of  retreat  (seduso-);  tec-tor-imn, 
plaster  of  nivalis  (tecto-)*  tentdr-lum,  a  tent  (toato-);  terrltorlum, 
a  territory  (terr-8re?  i.e.  a  place  from  <u}hich  people  are  <warned  off). 

-elo  legnlejusj  a  pettifogger  (as  if  from  ISg-ula-);  plBbeJus,  of 

the  commons  (plebe-).     For  proper  names  see  §  951. 


Compound  stem-endings:    -Iftco,  §  775;  -lensl,  §  815;  -ISiio, 
§  83a;  -16no,  §  837;  -lOn,  -ciOn,  -tl5a  (-sidn),  §  852—854. 


iii.     Proper  names  <with  stems  ending  in  -lo.  944 

A  vast  number  of  Roman  names  have  stems  ending  in  -lo.  Th'ey 
are  properly  adjectives,  and  the  suffix  -io  is  probably  the  same*  as 
the  genitival  su&ix  seen  in  illius  (illo-ias),  cuius  (qoo-ios ;  also  used 
as  adjective,  §  379),  &c.i  Thus  Claud-ios  is  of  Lame^  i.e.  (often) 
Lame's  son  (comp.  John  Williams  s=  William's  John). 

Most  of  these  names  are  ci^w-names,  i.e.  nomlna  in  the  strict 
sense.     Some  are  prsenomina.   (These  have  here  '  praen.'  appended). 

The  names  are  selected  principally  from  those  occurring  in  the 
Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  Vol.  I.,  especially  in  the  Fasti.  Few  are  post- 
Augustan  only.  The  quantity  of  the  vowels  is  marked  only  when 
distinct  authority  for  it,  either  from  poetry  or  Greek  transcription, 
has  been  found. 

p-lo  Ampins;  Appius  (prsn.) ;  Opplus;  P&pliui;  PtLpins;  Ulpius.  945 

b-io  Albios  (albo-  <wbite) ;  Babius;  F&biiis  (f&bar,  bean) ;  Vibius. 

m-lo  Hemmios;  Hummius;  Oplmius  (dpImo-,y22/);  Postilinius 

(posttimo-  last)\  Septlmios  (septlmo-,  seventh). 

v-lo  B&Yius;  Fl&yius  (fikYO-  yellow);  Fulvlus  (fulvo-  tawny); 

Qavlus  (probably  same  as  Gaius :  comp.  gau-dium,  yavpos, 
yaltiu)',  HelYius  (helYO-  yellow);  Uvias  (comp.  UvSre, 

1  Key,  Pr4?c.  Phil.  Soc.  for  J  856,  p.  339. 
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to  he  hlue)\  HsdYiiui ;  NssyIus  (nsdvo-  <wart)]  NOylus 
(ndvo-,  new)',  Octftvlus  (octftvo-,  w^g-i^/ifr),  Pftctivius;  SalTiiis 
(salYO-  jqfe);  Servlus,  praen.  (servo-,  slave);  SilYlos 
(silva-,  a  twood) ;  Vitmylus. 

Mo  Alfius;  FOflUB. 

c-io  AcciuB^;  Anlcius^;  Apicius;  Osadiclus;  Clndus;  Comlf  idiui  946 

horn  maker?  (comu-  fiU^re);  D6clus;  Fabricius  (faliro-, 
tworkman);  Genacius;  Laxcins;  Ltlciiis,  prsn.  (ItLc-,  %i&/?);  Maccius 
(macco-,  buffoon)  ;  Marcius  (Marco-);  MIn11cla8;MtLclus;  NtUnlclus; 
Flancius  (Planco-);  Pobnclvs  (publico-);  Porcliui  (porco-,  pis)** 
Bosclns;  Taccfus  (Tucca-)^  Snlplelus;  Vlnlclus. 

g-lo  Ma^us ;  Sergius ;  Valglus  (valgo-,  bowlegged), 

t-io  Aebutlus ;  Antistins  (z3iXiaV6it-^  priest) ;  Ammtius;  AtUus^;  947 

C&tius  (c&to-,  sharp) ;  Cluentiiis  (dnenti-  client) ;  Curl- 
atius;  Cnrtius  (curto-,  r///>/);  BigiUus  (diglto-  fingerY,  DOmltliui 
(ddmlto-,  tamed) '^  Egn&tius;  Qr&tius  (jpAXo-,  pleasing)  \  Hdr&tiiis; 
Hlrtius  (hirto-,  shaggy)^  Hostlus;  Instantius  (Instanti-,  urgent) \ 
Juventlus  (}t:^tL^, young) \  LtLcrStins;  LUt&tiUB;  Matins;  MfLnfttius; 
Nautlus  (nauta-,  sailor)]  Plauttus  or  PlStlus  (plauto-, ^fl/) ;  Pon- 
tius (for  Pomptius?-  cf.  §»  951);  Pdtltlus  (pOtlto-,  <won)]  Prtper- 
tlus;  QvlnctLus  (qvlnoto-,  Jiftb)\  Sallustlus;  Scaptius;  Sentius; 
Sextius  or  SestlTis  (sextd-  sixth) ;  St&tlus;  Tdrentlus;  ntius  (Tito-); 
Tr6b&tlu8;  VegetluB  (vdgfito-,  ^r/ii;^) ;  Vettlus. 

d-lo  Aufidlus;  Caiidlus  (c&lido-,  hot)\  CSaldla  (cano-,  hoary) \ 

Claudius  or  Ciddlus  (claudo-,  lame) ;  Consldlus  (Conso-) ; 
Cordlus  (cord-,  heart)]  Falddlus  (falcl-,  reaping-hook)]  Ftlfldlus 
(FOllo-?);  Helvldlus  (helvo-,  yellow)]  Nlgldlus;  Ovidlus  (fivl-, 
sheep  f)  ]  Pfidlus  (pM-,  faoty]  Ventldlus  (yento-y  <ivindf);  Vettldlus ; 
Vibldlus^ 

n-io  Afrftuius;   Annlus   (anno-,  year!);  AntGnlus;  Apronlus;  948 

Asinlus  (^Aalvvios  and  *A(rivios)  (&sino-,  ass) ;  Autronius ; 
Calpumlus;  Canlnlus;  C&nlus;  Gllnlus;  COmlnlus;  Coponlus  (cOpOn-, 
inn-keeper});  Coscdnlus;  Cossinlus  (cosso-,  <ivrinkled\);  Ennlus;  Fan- 
nlus;  Feronla,  an  Italian  goddess ;  Flftmlnlus  (flamfin-,  priest);  Fun- 
dftnlus;  Fumlus  (fnmo-,  oven);  Oabinlus;  Oeganlus;  HSrennlus 
(Ii6r6d-,  heir}  Comp.  mercennarius) ;  Jflnlus  OXisr^', young);  LdmO- 
uia,  a  tribe ;  Lldnlus  (At/ciWioy  and  Aiklvios)  (Uclno-,  curled  upwards) ; 
Msenlus;  Blagulnlus;  M&nlus,  praen.  (mfinl-,  morning);  M6n6nlus; 
NSnlus  (ndno-,  ninth);  Paplnlus;  PetrOnlus  (petrOn-,  rustic})'] 
Flinlus;    PompGnlus;    Fuplnla,   a  tribe;    ScrlbOnlus;   Semprdnlos; 

1  The  poet*s  name  is  written  both  Attius  and  Accius.     In  Greek 
"Arrtos  only  is  found. 
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Siclnlns;  Sixmins;  Stertlnius  (stertdre,  jnorel)'  SvStfinlns;  Tarqvl- 
nlufl;  Tltlnius;  Trdbdnlus;  V&tinius;  Verginliis;  ViiUus  (vino-, 
<ivine'i)\  VipsSnlus;  VdcGziius;  Voltlnla,  a  tribe ;  Vdlamxilus. 

1-io  A^Uob;  JBllus;  iBmlllus  (samiUo-,  rival)  \   AquUins  or  949 

Aquillins  (aqvlla-?,  eagle)  \  Arelins;  Atillus;  AurSUus; 
CsscUiuB;  Camilla,  a  tribe;  CarvUlius;  Cascellius;  Coellus;  ComS- 
lins;  DuXUiu  or  Duellius  (duello-,  vjar);  jQslius  or  Folliis;  OeUlns; 
HostlUos  (hostl-,  enemy  ?) ;  7iUiU8 ;  Lsdlius ;  LoUius ;  Lflcillus  (LUcio-?); 
Msdlius;  Mamillos;  Haallias  (M&nlo-);  Manlius  (MaXXior  and  Ma- 
\ios)\  0it)I]iu8;  OtftdOius;  J?6tiliii3  or  Petillias;  PoatSlias;  Pollia, 
a  tnbe;  PompULus;  Pdpillus  or  Pdplllliui  (pOpiUo-,  people)\  Publliui, 
prsn.  (pdpiUo-,  people);  PubUlins  (Publio-) ;  QvinctUius;  BOmillus 
(BOxniUo-);  BtLi^ns;  RtLWv&;  Ben^Oios;  SextlUus  (sexto-);  Slliiis 
(fSlo^,  Jlatnosed)\  Statllius  (St&tlo-);  Ttgellius;  Trebelllus;  Tulllus 
(Tullo-);  TurplUuB  (turpi-,  foul)\  VergUiusj  ViUius;  yitelUus  (vl- 
tello-,  egg-yolk), 

r-lo  Arrlus;   Cttrlus;  FClrius  (fOr-  thief}) -^  Galeria,  a  tribe;  95® 

^.tdritts;  L&MrluB;  Ucraxto;  MftmlirluB  (Otv.)  or  tf&- 
mflrius  (Prop.) ;  M&rins  (m&rl-,  sea) ;  Bfassurius  (M&stbliis,  Pers.) ; 
Mercftrlus;  Ndrius;  Numdiius  (prseo;);  Nlkinltdrliui;  Piplrins;  Pma- 
rius;  Plsstorlus;  B&birius  (r&bie-?  madness)  \  Bubiius  (rubro-,  red)-^ 
SertSrlusj  JSptkrlus,  praen.  illegitimate;  Stftb^rlus;  nb^us,  pi;acn. 
(TlbSrl-,  the  THfer);  Titurius;  Valerius;  VSrlus,  spotted;  Verrlu* 
(verri-,  a  hoar);  Vestorlus;  Vfiturlus. 

s-lo  CsBSlus   (hluitb  grey!   or  from   c»bo-,   slainl);    Casslus 

Tcasso-,   empty);  Hortenslus   (borto-^  garden);   Persius 
(PerjMi-,  Persian),;  Sdslus;  Voluslua. 

or  aio-1  ^^^  .(comp.  Gavlus),  praen^  tfajus  {increasing^  feom 
"^  "J"-)     jn&6',  §  ja9.  a,  d)}  Status, 

welo  I  ^I^J?'*^®^^  (AwtUot,  Jpulian^',  Atejus;  Aurunculejus ; 
•*  '  Canuljajus;  Clcerejus  (L.  41.  a8);  Consulejus;  Coccejus; 
Egnatulejus  (C.  Phil  3.  3);  PlavoleiJus;  PonteJus;  Hlrtu- 
lejus  (blrto-,  shaggy);  Luccejus;  Pompejus  (comp. pomp- 
ti8=iqyin4ye,  §  ij8,  a);  BabfiUtJus  (rabula-, ^//(/o^rr) ; 
Saufejus;  Sejusj  V^Uajusj  Vennlejus;  VolteiJua. 


95« 
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CHAPTER  X. 
VERB-STEMS. 


Simple  verbs  may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  according  as  they  952 
are  formed : 

(i)  by  union  of  a  root  directly  with  the  suffixes  of  inflexion : 

(a)  by  the  addition  of  a  verbal  stem-suffix  to  a  root : 

(3)  by  the  addition  of  a  verbal  stem-suffix  to  a  noun-stem : 

(4)  by  the  addition  of  a  special  derivative-suffix  (as  well  as  a 
verbal  stem-suffix)  to  a  root. 

Those  verbs  whose  precise  origin  is  obscure  may  be  presumed 
to  belong  really  to  one  of  these  classes. 

I.  The  first  of  these  classes  contains  what  are  probably  the  953 
oldest  verbs  in  the  language.  Manv  of  these  verbs  exhibit,  when 
the  inflexional  Suffixes  are  stripped  off,  a  form  different  from  what 
we  may  imagine  to  be  the  simple  root  Such  differences  are 
partly  due  to  modifications,  either  in  fact  (e.  g.  Tinc-ere,  vlotum), 
or  in  origin  (e.g.  jung-ere,  from  root  Jug-),  belonging  to  the 
present  stem  only,  and  therefore  in  the  sphere  of  inflexion  rather 
than  of  derivation :  and  partly  due  to  early  modifications  of  the 
root  in  order  to  suit  a  different  shade  or  turn  of  the  radical  concep- 
tion (comp.  verr-6re  with  vert-ere).  In  some  cases  the  apparent 
root  may  conceal  a  compound  or  derivative  origin. 

*.  The  second  class  contains  verbs  with  each  of  the  stem 
suffixes,  e.g.  amftre,  c&b&re;  axgu-ere,  mlnu-ere;  tenSre,  c&r§re; 
Tdxdre,  Krlre.  In  some  cases  the  stem-suffix  is  constant  in  all  parts 
of  the  verb;  in  others  it  is  confined  to  the  present  tense.  This  in- 
constancy may  be  accounted  for  on  the  presumption  that  thfc  stem- 
suffix  was  originally  a  tense-suffix  only,  or  that  its  use  was  the 
result  of  a  gradual  growth,  and  therefore  precarious  and  uncertain 
in  its  occurrence.  In  this  class  of  e  verbs,  the  e  is  constant  only 
where  it  is  radical. 
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3.  The  third  class  contains  the  great  majority  of  the  a  verbs 
and  a  considerable  number  of  e  verbs.  In  some  cases  the  noun 
from  which  the  verb  might  naturally  be  derived  is  not  found,  but 
the  verb  is  formed  on  the  analogy  of  others. 

4.  The/ourtb  class  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all  unless  the 
frequentative  verbs  (§§  964 — 966)  be  referred  to  it  and  not  to  the 
third  class.  The  other  verbs  with  derivative  suffixes  named  below 
(§§  96a,  963,  967 — 969)  may  probably  be  considered  as  presuming 
noun-stems  as  their  origin.  The  suffix  sc  (§  978)  is  more  properly 
an  inflexional  than  a  derivative  suffix. 


The  following  lists  contain  chiefly  verbs  of  the  third  and  fourth  954 
classes,  and  those  verbs  of  the  second  class  in  which  the  stem-suffix 
is  constant.  The  other  verbs  of  the  second  class  (with  some  excep- 
tions, chiefly  of  1  verbs)  and  the  verbs  of  the  first  class  are  omitted 
Here,  being  already  enumerated  in  Book  II.  Chap.  xxx.  (also  in 
XXI.  and  xxiii.). 

The  verbs  will  be  arranged  here  under  their  stem-suffixes  (not  in 
the  above-named  classes). 

i.    Verbs  with  -a  stems.  95s 

(1)  from  substantives  with  -a  stems : 

andllarl,  be  a  handmaid;  ftnlmare,  fill  fivitb  breath;  fl^narl, 
fetch  <water ;  bTiUare  (also  bvlllre),  bubble;  c&lumniarl,  bring  fake 
charges;  c&vUlarl,  jest;  cauiaxl,  gi've  as  a  reason;  cSziare,  sup; 
centt&rlare,  divide  into  centuries ;  cOmftre,  furnish  tivith  hair  (only 
in  participles);  comYlvarl,  banquet  <with  others;  o5piUare,  unite; 
cOrOnare,  crown ;  cnlpare,  blame ;  cttrare,  take  charge  of;  diff ftmare, 
spread  abroad  (f&xua);  effSmlnare,  make  thoroughly  <womanish; 
^piUarl,  feast ;  fabrioare,  fashion ;  f&btUarl,  converse ;  fSriarl,  keep 
holiday;  figttrare,  form;  flammare,  blaze;  formaTe,  mould;  forml- 
caxe,  creep  like  ants  ;  fortOnare,  bless ;  fiigare,  put  to  flight ;  fll- 
rlare,  drive  mad;  gemmare,  bud;  gldrlaxi,  boast;  infltiarl, 
equivocate;  insldlarl,  put  an  ambush;  l&crlmare,  <weep;  librare, 
balance;  Uneare,  make  straight ;  Hmare,  to  file;  lux&rlare,  be  rank; 
Urare,  plough-in  seed;  mftchlnari,  contrive;  m&dUare,  spot;  m&td- 
rlarl,  fill  «ivood;  mStarl,  measure ;  minarl,  threaten ;  mOrarl,  delay ; 
multare,,^,  punish;  naiiseaxe»  be  sea^sick ;  ndtare,  mark;  nOgarl, 
trifie;  nundlnari,  attend  market,  traffic;  obUttfoare,  cover  with 
letters,  obliterate;  occare,  hoe;  dpftrarl,  be  busy;  plantare,  plant; 
prodaH  make  booty;  vv^gnBie,  fight ;  qiiadrare,  make,  or  be,  square; 
nmarl,  root  out,  search  (xlma,  chink);  rlxari,  quarrel;  rdtare, 
wheel;   rOgare,   wrinkle/   sftglnaxe,  fatten;    sdntiUare,  sparkle; 
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ECfimxi^plaj  the  buffoon;  BpddUarl,  spy  out  (spfidUa,  <ivatcb  tonvtr) ; 
spXcare  (Plin.),^rw/j>&  <witb  ears  of  com;  ap^anaxe^  foam ;  stillare, 
iirap;  stipfilarl,  make  a  bargain  (from  stlpftla,  a  stram)\  or  from 
diminutive  of  Btlp8,flrfo/«?);  t&:6liraTe,  ^r<r;  \AqxA^ play  tricks;  trtt- 
tinarl,  <weigb;  turbare,  disturb;  umbrare,  overshadofiv;  nndare, 
sfwell,  cwave ;  and  others. 

(a)  from  substantives  with  -e  stems :  956 

gl&clare,  turn  to  ice;  mSrldiare  (also  dep.),  take  a  noon-day  meal 

(3)  from  nouns  with  -0  stems ;  {a)  from  substantives :  957 

ftoervaxe,  pile  up  (acervus);  ftdultSraxe,  pollute  (adulter);  ssstl- 
Tare,  pass  the  summer  (ssstlya,  pi.  summer  quarters)  \  arbltrarl, 
form  a  judgment  {ju^ltisr,  judge) ;  arcbltectarl,  huild  {arcMtectUB) ; 
argamentari,  adduce  /roo/*  (argflmentum) ;  armare,  arm  (arma  pL) ; 
auzDiari,  help  (anzUlum);  baccharl,  celebrate  Baccbic  rites,  revel; 
bajtUare  carry  a  burden  (bajulus,  porter) ;  bftsiare,  Idss  (bftslmn) ; 
bell&re,  <war  (bellmn);    caoblnnare,  laugb  (caoMimas) ;    csBlard, 
grave  (csdlum,  a  burin);  oalceare  (caldare),  sboe  (oalceus);  caiu 
ceUare  (post- Aug.);    lattice,  cross  tbrougb  (cancelli,  pi.);     c&pis- 
trare,  baiter  (c&pistram) ;  carbundUare  (Phn.),  bave  a  carbuncle 
(carbuncolns) ;  drdnarl,  round  (drcXnns,  pair  of  compasses) ;  drcil- 
\uXform  a  group  (drdUus) ;  ooxicXliare,  unite  (comcXUum) ;  conslllarl, 
form  plans  (consUium) ;  oonvlciarl,  rail  (convlclmn) ;  cOlare,  filter 
(cdlum);   crlbrare,   sift  (qrlbrom);   cftmUare, //7r  up  (otUntQus); 
cfineare,  m)edge  (clineus) ;  danmare,  condemn  ^danmuin,  loss) ;  digl&- 
dlarl,  figbt  it  out  (gl&dius);   ddmXxLarl,  nde  (ddxnlnos);  ddnare, 
grant,  make  a  grant  to  (ddnum) ;  emendare,  take  out  faults  (meiuluin)^ 
f&mtUarl,  be  a  servant  (f&miUus);  fermentare,  cause  to  ferment  (fer- 
mentum);  fl&geUare,   ^hip  (fl&geUum) ;   frSnare,  bridle  (trSnum); 
frOmentarl,  get  com  (firOmentum) ;  fHoare,  dn  (fllcas);  fOmare, 
smoke  (fOmus);    ftmdare,   establish  (ftmdus,  pottom);    gtLbemare, 
steer  (g&bema  pi.);  JOcarl,  joke  (JOcus);  Jttgare,  yoke  (Jflgum); 
jlkglUare,  cut  tbe  tbroat  (Jflgulum);  Umentaxl,  lament  (Iftmentay  n. 
pi.);   l&Blare,   butcber  (lanlus);   l&Qiyeare  (not  praB-Aug.)j,  snart 
(Ifiiveua);    Hgnarl,  collect  <wood  (lignum);    l^care,  pljace  (Idcua); 
lucrari,  make  gains  (lucmm) ;  lostrare,  purify,  survey  (lustrum) ; 
mftcdrare,  steep  (m&cer);  mXnistrare,  attend  (minister);  m6djUarl* 
measure  (rnddtUus);   monstrare,  sbow  (monstrum);   n6g01^Uprl,  do 
business  (ndgdtlum);    uOdare,   knot  (nddus);  nuxu^rare,  count  (nil- 
mSrus);   nuntiare,  announce  (nuntius);    osdUaxl,  kiss  (oscUum); 
Otian,   bave  leisure   (dtlum) ;   p&btUarl,  collect  fodder  (pabulum) ; 
palpare,  stroke  (palpum^;  pampXnare,  trim  vines  (pampXnus,  a  vine 
tendril)',  pastlnare,  dibble  (pastlnum);  p^piUare  (also-arl),  devastate 
(pdpulus?);    proellarl,  battle  (proBllum);    prOoare  (rare),  demand 
(pr6cus) ;  rftdiare,  sbootfortb  rays  (r&dius) ;  regnare,  reign  (regnum) ; 
r^pndlare,  reject  (rfipudlum);  scrfltaj:!,  search  (exan'ine  into  heap^ 
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of  old  stuff  \  wfst^\A  pL);  servare,  take  care  of  (servus);  slbUare, 
hiss  (slbilns);  signare,  stamp  (slgnum) ;  sonmlare,  dream  (som- 
nlum);  sdnare,  sound  (sdnus);  sp&tiarl,  <uualk  about  (sp&tiiun); 
Bpdllare,  despoil  (spdlium) ;  st&btUarl,  stable^  roost  (st&bnlum) ; 
BtlxntUare  prick  (BtimQlUB) ;  stdm&charl,  be  irritated  (stOmaclms) ; 
stnprari,  debauch  (stnprum);  sY&Ylare,  hiss  (svavimn) ;  sulcare, 
furroew  (siQcub)  ;  stUnirrare,  <whisper  (sUsumui) ;  termlxiare,  set  bounds 
to  (terminus);  trloinpliaxe,  triumph  (triumphus);  tmnulare  co'ver 
ivith  a  mound  (tfimiUus);  vallare,  surround  twith  a  rampart  (yal- 
liiiu);  vSlare,  veil  (ySlmn);  yentHare,  make  a  small  breeze  (yen- 
tttlos) ;  Ylllcare,  to  be  a  farm  stetivard  (ylUcas) ;  YlUaxe,  spoh 
(vltlum) ;  Tolgare,  publish  (volgus) ;  and  others. 

(b)    From  adjectives  with  -0  stems : 

amiilari,  rival;  ssqvare,  level;  ftliSnare,  alienate;  alternate,  ^agsS 
by  turns;  antiquare,  reject  2l  bill;  Apricarl,  bask  in  the  sun;  aspdrare, 
roughen  (asper);  ayemmcaxe,  avert;  csecare,  blind;  c&yare,  make 
hollow;  clSxare,  make  illustrious;  conimOdare,  make  serviceable; 
contlnuare,  join;  cdruscare,  quiver;  crlspftre,  curl;  cnnctftrl,  delay; 
cnryare,  bend;  curtare,  dock;  densare,  thicken;  d6prS,yare,  distort 
(prftyo-);  dSsdlare,  render  desolate  (s51o-);  dlgnari,  think  worthy; 
dUSLtare,  spread  (Iftto-);  dlirare,  harden;  ezpl&nftre,  make  plain; 
Gcandaxe (Vers,),  make jfruitful;  festlnare,  hasten;  firmare,  strength- 
en ;f(B6Sixe^  dirty;  t^esiaxe^f II  <with  death;  fascare,  darken;  gSlnl- 
nare,  double;  grS.t9xl,  shoiv  pleasure;  lilbemare,  fwinter;  Ul&rare, 
cheer;  hOnestaxe,  compliment;  Igndrare,  ignore  (ign^mi^) ;  Inoestare, 
iie/ile;  Infestare,  attack;  inflrmare,  ^weaken;  inqylStare,  disquiet;  Intd- 
grare,  renetw  (Integer) ;  Itfirare,  r^eat  (comp.  itenun, adv.);  IftcSrare, 
/^«r(lftcer);  latftrl,  rejoice;  l»tlflcare,  make  glad;  lassSre,  weary; 
laxaxe,  loosen ;  UMrare,  free  (lll)er) ;  mattirare,  ripen ;  mfidlcarl, 
(also -are)  heal;  mendlcarl,  beg;  mirari,  wonder  at;  misfirarl,  de- 
plore (miser,  wretched) \  mtltllare,  lop;  mfltuarl,  borrow;  ndyare, 
renew;  nildare,  make  bare;  obllquare,  turn  aside;  obsctlrare,  darken; 
6plnarl,  to  think  (comp.  nee  opinus) ;  orbare,  bereave;  p&cif icare, 
pacify;  pandare,  bend^  curve;  p6r6gr6iarl,  travel;  perpfituare  (rare), 
perpetuate;  plare,  appease;  pigrare  (Lucr.),  pigrari  (Cic),  to  be 
la%y  (piger);  prlvare,  deprive  (prfyus,  single);  prdbare,  test,  show  to 
be  good;  pr6f3nare,  profane;  prosp6rare,  make  prosperous ;  prdpln- 
quare,  approach;  publlcare,  make  public;  qoadr&plarl,  be  an  informer 
(lit.  get  fourfold  penalty) ;  reclprdcare,  move  to  and  fro;  mstlcarl, 
live  in  the  country;  rfttidare,  make  or  be  red;  s&crare,  consecrate 
(s&cer);  s3iiare,  heal;  s&tiirare,  glut  (s&tor);  sauclare,  wound; 
siknmdare,  favour ;  sdrSnare,  clear  up ;  assfivSrare,  assert  strongly  ; 
per86ySrare,^^rj/j//  slccare,  dry;  sddare,  ally;  sdlldare,  make  solid; 
solUdttare,  harass;  spissare,  make  thick;  s&p6rare,  overcome;  bXi- 
i^biare,  bend  upwards;  tardare,  delay;  tranqylllare,  calm;  trSpI- 

24 
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dare,  hurry;  tmncare,  lop;  Tftcuare,  empty;  vftgarl,  stroli  about; 
y&rlare,  Sversify;  vastare,  lay  waste;  Ydrecnndari,  /eel  bashful; 
iUnectare,  moisten;  and  others. 

(4)  From  substantives  with  -u  stems :  959 

898tuare,  be  hot,  surge;  arcuare,  bend  Tike  a  bow;  fluctnare  (also 
depon.),  undulate y  waver;  sIZLuare,  curve;  t&mnltnare  (also  depon^), 
make  a  bustle, 

(5)  From  nouns  with  -1  stems :  960 

antestarl  (for  ante-tertarl),  call  witnesses  preliminarily  (testi-) ; 
calcare,  trample  (calx,  heet);  f^&anx^,  frequent  (odUber);  cdldrare, 
hcuten  (cdler);  oomp&rare,  match  (par:  besides  the  compound  of 
paxare);  concordare,  agree  (ooncon);  ditare,  enrich  (dis);  dfitare, 
dower  (dOs) ;  dttpUcare,  double  (duplex) ;  exstirpare,  root  out  (stirps) ; 
Craudare,  cheat  (firaiis) ;  trdqventare,  resort  to  (tr§(ivens) ;  gr&yare, 
burden  (gr&Tls);  li6Mtare,  blunt  (hJStieB);  tDterpdlaxe,  fitrbhh  up 
(I2iterp61l8) ;  Uvare,  lighten  (VMa);  m6mdrare»  relate  (mfimor); 
mercarl,  traffic  (merx);  pftcare,  appease  (pax);  p&rentare,  sacrifice 
in  honour  of  a  parent?  (p&rens);  piscarl,  }$j>&  (plscla);  pradpitare, 
burl  down  (prsBceps) ;  prOpfigare,  propagate  (propfiges) ;  qulritare, 
cry  in  fear  (declare  oneself  a  citizen}  QuIiIb^;  rdprsBsentare,  exhibit^ 
pay  at  once  (prsBsens);  sSdare,  settle  (BMes);  sImtUare,  pretend  (sl- 
mllis);  sufiScare,  choke,  hold  under  throat  (fauces  pi.);  snppUcare, 
supplicate  (supplex);  tenuare,  make  thin  (tenvls);  testarl,  call  wit-^ 
nesses  (testis);  trlstarl  (Sen.),  be  sad;  contrlstare,  sadden  (tristis); 
turpare,  be  foul  (turpis) ;  vlrldare,  make  or  be  green  (vMdls) ;  and 
some  others. 

(6)  From  nouns  with  consonant  stems :  9^^ 

agg6rare»  pile  up  (agger) ;  ftritftare,  butt  (arles) ;  aactlOnarl,  hold 
an  auction  (auctio);  auctdrare,  guaranty,  hire  out  (auotor);  aucil- 
pari,  chase  after  (anceps);  augdrarl,  augur  (augur);  ansplcaxl,  take 
omens  (auspex);  c&ctlmliiare,  point  (c&cumen);  cognOmlnare,  sur^ 
name  (cognomen);  c51drare,  colour  (color);  contiOnari,  harangue 
(contio);  crimlnarl,  bring  a  charge  (crimen);  crtlc-1-are,  torture 
(crux,  a  cross) ;  decdrare,  decorate  (ddcus) ;  dlscrlmlnare,  distinguish 
(dlscrlmen) ;  dqvXtare,  ride  a  horse  (dqves) ;  exftmlnare,  weigh  (ex- 
ftmen,  tongue  of  balance) ;  eXhSredare,  disinherit  (exhfires) ;  exftlare, 
be  an  exile  (exul) ;  extlMrare,  overflow  (liber,  abundant) ;  <9n6rare 
(also  dep.),  lend  money  (fSnus,  interest)',  ferrOmlnare,  solder  (ftorft- 
men) ;  friLticare  (also  dep.),  sprout  (ftntex) ;  folgOrare,  lighten  (ftd- 
gur) ;  folmlnare,  hurl  thunderbolts  (fulmen) ;  fCln&rare,  inter  (fOnus) ; 
fOrarl,  thieve  (fur);  g&iSrare,  beget  (gfinus^;  germlnare  (Plin.), 
bud  (germen) ;  gl5mdrare,  gather  into  a  ball  (glOmus) ;  glfLtlnare, 
glue  (giaten);  MCmare,  spend  winter  (Mems);  btodrare,  honour 
(hdnor) ;  hospltari,  be  a  guest  (hospes) ;  ImSglnari,  picture  to  oneself 
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(Imftgo) ;  interprfttari,  interpret  (interpres) ;  jfldloare,  judge  Qodez) ; 
jllrare,  s<wear  lit  affirm  right  (jfls) ;  l&bOrare,  labour  (l&lxn^;  l&pl- 
dare,  stone  (l&pis) ;  laudare,  praise  (lans) ;  ISgare,  appoint  formally 
(lex) ;  mandpare,  sell  (maaceps) ;  martflTiare,  furnish  *with  a  rim 
(margo);  mllltare,  serve  as  a  soldier  (miles);  mdddrare,  regulate 
(as  if  from  a  stem  rnddtka- ;  comp.  modes-tna);  xntknSrare,  reward 
(mimiia);  murmttrare,  murmur  (mumiiir);  nOmlnare,  name  (n0- 
men);  nfltrlcare,  suckle  (nntrlx);  ddOrare,  give  a  smelly  odorari, 
scent  out  (5dor) ;  Omlnari,  fbrbode  (Omen) ;  Anirare,  burden  (Onus) ; 
Opfoarl,  <work  (dpos);  Orare,  speak  (Oa,  mouth)  \  oidlnare,  set  in 
order  (ordo);  paupdrare,  make  poor  (pauper);  plgnfirare,  pledge 
(pignus) ;  pondSraxe,  <weigh  (pondoa) ;  prdcari,  pray  (prex) ;  pulvd- 
rare,  bestre<iv  <with  dust  (pulTla);  rdoordari,  call  to  mind  (cor  n.); 
refiiiB^erare,  make  cool  again  (frlgoa);  remlgare,  row  (rSmdx);  rO- 
bOrare,  strengthen  (r6biir);  rOrare,  drop^  bedetw  (roe);  rflmlnare 
(also  dep.),  chew  the  cud  (rOmen);  s&ltltare,  greet  (sftltls);  8c6- 
16rare,  pollute  (scdlua);  aSgrdgare,  separate  (segrex);  sSmlnare, 
sow  (aSmen) ;  apSrare,  hope  (spea  §  340  n.) ;  atercOrarer  dung  (ater- 
cns) ;  temp6rare,  proportion^  forbear  (tempus) ;  ▼ftdarl,  bind  over  by 
bail  (vaa);  y&pdrare,  steam  (vftpor);  ySUtaxl,  skirmish  (vSles); 
vdnSrarl,  worship  (regard  as  charming}  vtous);.  verbdrare,  beat 
(verbdra  pl.^ ;  yermlnare,  to  have  worms  (vermlna  pi/) ;  TlgUare, 
wcUch  (vXgU);  uli^Siare,  ulcer  (ulcna);  TulBfirare,  wottW^vulnus). 


-lea  alblcare,  be  white  (albSre) ;  oandlcare  (Plin.),  be  whitish  96a 

(candere);  dandicare,  be  lame  (clauddre);  fOdXcare,  ^g 
frequently  (fddfire);  varicare,  straddle;  prsBYftrlcari,  act 
in  collusion  (vftro-,  crooked)  \  vellicare,  pluck  (vellfire). 
Comp.  §  768. 

-t-Ig&         casUgare,  chastise  (caatO');  faatlgare,  bring  to  a  point  ;9'^3 
f&tlgare,  tire  (make  to  yawn,  f&tl-»  §  803) ;  Teatlgare, 
track,    (With  this  suffix  comp.  vectiigal.) 

-tft  (-aft)    As  if  from  same  stem  as  past  participles :  usually  express-  9^ 

ing^  repeated  action^  or  attempt.  In  a  few  cases  tiie  simple 
verb  does  not  exist,  or  has  a  different  form  of  past  participle. 
(None  are  from  participles  in  -ftto :  compare  §  965.) 

adJtLtare,  hdp  (adjiivare) ;  adventare,  come  continually  (advtalre); 
sBgratare,  to  be  sick  (comp.  8»gro-);  affectare,  aim  at  (afflcdre); 
amplexarl,  embrace  (amplectl) ;  aptSre,  ft  (comp.  ftpl-sc-l) ;  argft- 
tarl,  prate  (argu^re) ;  artare,  compress  (arcSre) ;  aaaentari,  flatter 
(comp.  asaentlre) ;  cantare,  sing  (cftnSre) ;  captare,  catch  at  (c&p«re^; 
certare,  strive  (cemfire) ;  cessare,  loiter  (cSdfire) ;  citare,  rouse  (clSre); 
ccBptare,  begin  (coepdre) ;  commentaxi,  debate  (commliilsci) ;  confllo 
\BX9,fght  (confllgdre) ;  conaultare,  deliberate  (conaiUdre);  crSpItare^ 

24 — 2 
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rattle  (crSp&re);  oftbltare,  lie  frequently  (dlbare);  cursare,  runabout 
(cTurfire) ;  d&tare,  gi-ve  repeatedly  (dftre) ;  defensaxe,  defend  (defen- 
dfire) ;  delectaxe,  delight  (dSlicfire,  prae-Cic.) ;  dictare,  jay  frequently 
(dicdre);  dlssertaxe,  discuss  (Vllssdrdre);  ddmltare,  tame  (d6inare); 
dormltare,  be  sleepy  (dormlre);  dflctare,  lead  about  (ddc^re) ;  exer- 
<dtare,  exercise  (ezercSre);  flkjgitstx^  flee  habitually  (fdgdre);  gestare, 
<wear  (g6r6re) ;  grassarl,  attack  (comp.  gr&di) ;  gus^bre,  taste  (comp. 
yeufti/);  hftbltare,  dwell  in  (MbSre);  hortSri,  exhort  (cf.  p.  237): 
Itare,  go  frequently  (Ire) ;  jact&re,  toss^  boast  (Jftc6re) ;  lal>efactare, 
overthrow;  lactare,  wheedle  (l&c6re,  only  in  compounds);  lapsare, 
stumble  (l&bi) ;  l&tltare,  lie  hid  (UttSre) ;  mactare,  slaughter  (comp. 
mactus,  as  if  from  mfigfire);  mantare  TPiaut.),  linger  (xnan^re); 
mftritare,  use  to  earn  (m6r6re) ;  mersaxe  (mertare,  old,  according  to 
Quint.),  dip  (mergfire);  mOtare,  move  .^bout  (mdvire);  mussare, 
mutter  (comp.  mtLtOre,  fivCfii/);  miltare,  change  (comp.  mdvire); 
n&tare,  swim  (nfixe,  §  644).;  nictEtre,  wink  (comp.  cOniySre) ;  nlxari, 
strive  (nXti);  ndtare,  «o/^  {noscftre ;  comp.  cognitus);  nfltare,  nod 
(nuere,  only  in  compounds);  oecultare,  conceal (oGctMbTo)]  offensare, 
strike  often;  ostentare,  show  off"  (ost6nd6re);  p&^tare,  shake  with 
fear  (pftv5re);  pensare,  weigh  (peadfire);  plftcltare  (Plaut.  once), 
use  to  please  (plftcSre) ;  polU^t&rl,  make  overtures  (poUlcSrl) ;  por- 
tare,  carry  (comp.  irop-eveiv) ;  pStare,  //r/;ii  (pOtus);  prensare,  grasp 
(prendfire);  pressare,  press  (prfimftre);  puisare  (pultare,  old,  ac- 
cording to  Quintil.),  beat  (pellfire) ;  plltare,  prune ^  settle,  think  (ptitns); 
qvassare,  shake  (qv&tSre);  raptare,  j«a/^/&  .(r&pdre) ;  reptare,  creep 
often  (rSptoe) ;  responsare,  answer  (respondfire) ;  restltare,  stay  be^ 
hind  (reatare) ;  ructare,  belch  (as  if  trom  a  verb  rugSre ;  comp.  ruc- 
tus);  saltare,  dance  (s&lire);  s<^tarl,  inquire  (scire);  BQC^aait follow 
(seqvi,  sectLtum) ;  spectare,  look  (sp6c6re);  strdpltare,  rustle  (strfi- 
p6re);  temptare,  attempt;  texAtaxe,  frighten  (terrfire);  tortare,  tor- 
ture (torqvSre) ;  tractare,  handle  (trftli6re) ;  tUtari,  protect  (tuSri) ; 
versare,  turn  about  (vertdre);  vezare,  harass  (vSliSre,  vectum); 
v61tltare,  roll  (volvfire) ;  ydmltare,  vomit  often  (v6m6re). 

-Itft  Usually  suffixed  to  the  last  consonant  of  the  present  stem  o's 

of  another  verb;   sometimes  the  I  may  be  part  of  the 
stem,  not  of  the  suffix. 

ftgltare,  shake  (agfire) ;  bubiUcltarl  (PI.  Most.  S3)ibean  ox-drtver 
(as  if'fom  bubulcare) ;  cSnltare,  dine  often  (cdnare);  clftmltare, 
shout  repeatedly  (dftmare) ;  cSgltare,  think  (c6g6re) ;  ddbUltare,  weaken 
(dSbm-,  adj.);  dtlbltare,  doubt  (dilblo-);  febr-Ic-Itare,  be  ill  of  a  fever 
(febrl-  comp.  febrldUosus,  §  814);  flSgltare,  demand;  fifdtaxe,  ^oat 
(flu-fire);  hlfttare  (prx-Cic.)^  yawn  frequently  (blare);  Imltarl,  imi" 
tate;  Impfirltare,  command  (Impdrftre) ;  mlnltarl,  threaten  repeatedly 
(mlnfin) ;  mdbUltare,  make  moveable  (mdbUL-^ ;  nfigltare,  deny  repeat- 
edly (nfigare) ;  nObiUtaxe,  make  famous  (nOblli-) ;  aSxnInltare  (Lucr.), 
name  (ndm&iare) ;  noscltare,  recognize  (noscdre);  palpXtare,  throb 
(palpSre);  pirltare  (Plaut),  make  preparations  (p&rare);  peilGlX- 
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tari,  put  to  the  test  (pei^ctUo-) ;  qTnrltare,  seek  earnestly  (qusorfire) ; 
qyfirltarl,  complain  (qTfirl);  rOgltare,  ask  eagerly  (rOgare);  bcIboI- 
tarl,  inquire  (sclBOfire);  tftdltans  (part.),  beating  about  (tniuldre).; 
▼exuUtare,  offer,  for  sale  (yendire);  TddLtare,  call  often  (Tdcare); 
▼dlItare,7fF  about  (Tdlftre).  Comp.  also  ertpltare,  cftbltare,  dOml- 
tare,  ezercltare,  l&tltare,  mteltare,  p&yltare,  pl&dtare,  poUIdttarl, 
8tr6pltare,  tenltare,  Tdmltare,  in  §  964. 

-tXt&(-Edt&)  i.e.  -Ita  suffixed  to  same  stem  as  past  participles  or  9^ 

ordinary  frequentatives. 

actltftre,  act  often  (&gfoe) ;  caatltare,  sing  often  (cftn- 
tare) ;  cursltare,  run  about  (cursare) ;  dSfensXtare,  frequently  to  de- 
find  (defenddre) ;  dletltare,  say  repeatedly  (dlotare) ;  ductltare,  lead 
(dnctare);  emptittare  (post-Aug.),  buy  up  (&nfee);  flactitare,  do 
frequently  (fftcfire) ;  gestltare,  be  <ivont  to  carry  (statare) ;  lisBsItare, 
hesitate  (hnrSre) ;  laetittare,  read  frequently  (Idgtoe) ;  mamXtare,  stay 
^mftnSre) ;  miisltare,  send  repeatedly  (mlttdre) ;  mussltare,  grumble 
(mussare);  venAtaxe,  pay  habitually,  Cic,  ponder,  Liv.,  Suet  (pen- 
dftre');  pranidtare,  lunch  (prandfire);  respooflltare,  give  frequent 
opimons  (ren»ond9re) ;  scrlptltare,  ivrite  often  (scrlbdre) ;  unctltare, 
anoint  often  (ungvdre);  yentltaze,  come  repeatedly  (ytalre);  vlctl- 
tare,  live  (ylrdre);  Tliltare^  visit  (vldSre,  Titfoe).  So  llsltfttua 
(not  used  in  finite  verb,,  except  by  Gell.),  customary  (tltl). 

-clnft         comp.  §  93<6.     Chiefly  from  stem  in  -(Jn,  with  n  omitted.  967 

haludnarl,  dream;  latrGdbiail,  practise  brigandage  (la- 
trOn-) ;  ISnOcInarl,  be  a  pander  (ISnOn-) ;  patrOoInarl,  be  a  patron 
(patrOno-);  ratlodnart,  calculate  (r&tlOn-);  BermOcInarl,  converse 
(sermOn-);  TfttlcXnarl, /or^r// (vfttl-). 

■^Z  Compare  the  nouns  with  suffix  -«lo,  &c.  (§§  856—867)  968 

'j^  j  and  the  verbs  in  §§  955 — 958. 

SJ-tUare,  vsaU,  cry  (eja);  gestt-dUarl,  gesticulate  (gesta-); 
gr&t-tUarl,  congratulate  (grftto-,  pleasing);  dpl-tfilarl,  assist  (dpi-, 
tea-;  comp.  tlUl,  /l&tum);  pos-ttUare,  demand  (comp.  poscdre);  sor- 
l>nare,  sip  (comp.  sorMre) ;  strang-ftlare,  strangle  (comp.  8trlng-6re, 
orpoyyciv);  Tftpftlare,  be  beaten;  yiOlare,  usefrrce  /o(vl-);  vltftlare, 
sacrifice,  keep  holiday;  tUtUare,  Ixnul  (probably  a  reduplicated  howl)\ 
ustulare,  singe  (usto-). 

-111&  c&T-lllarl,  y>j/,  banter  (cftvlUa-);  conflcrlb-lllare  (Cat.),  96^ 

scribble  on  (scrlb-ire);  fooillare  (or  focXlare),  cherish 
(f5co-?);  flirc-lllftre(?),/ftfj?  (furca-,  fturcilla-);  obgtrlgUlare,/^//^r 
(ob8trl»g-ere) ;  gcint-illare,//Ari/f  (sdntilla-) ;  Bflg-illare,  beat  black 
and  blue;  tit-illare,  tickle;  Tftc-illare  (vacdllare,  Lucr.  once), 
twaddle^  hesitate  (vacca-,  a  cow). 
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-tr&  cald-trare,  kick  (oaloi-);  castrare,  g^ld  (comp.  Kaarap 

and  Plin.  8.  §  109);  fiustrarlf  cifeat  (trustm,  framdl-); 
Ifttrare,  bark  (comp.  Xcue-civ?);  p&trare,  perform  (patr-);  p&id- 
trare,  penetrate  (pdnftSf  store). 

Formed  from,  or  parallel  to,  other  verbs;  most  are  compounds:  97' 

antlclpare,  anticipate  (ante,  c&pS-re);  ap-  (com-)  -pellare,  aJ^ 
dress  (peliere);  aspemaxl,  scom^  spurn  (ab,  spemere);  consplcarl, 
descry  (conaplcdre) ;  oonBtemare,  dismay  (cooatemere) ;  dioare,  ded'i^ 
cate  (dicdre);  ediicare,  br'mg  up,  train  (Sdtlcdre);  Inda^rare,  track  out 
(Indo  &g6re?  ixidftgdn-);  instlgare,  goad  on  (In,  sUngySre);  l&bare, 
slip  (Iftbi);  l&vara,  nuasb  (l&vfire);  Uqyare,  melt  (Uqyfire  or  U<ivl, 
be  fluid  or  clear)  \  mandare,  commit,  entrust  (m&nu-,  d&re) ;  mnlcare, 
beat  (mnlcSre,  stroke);  nnncftpare  (nOmlne  c&pdre?  cf.  §  997);  oc- 
cftpare,  seize  (ob,  c&pdre);  pipare  (cf.  pipire),  cbirp;  plftcare,  paci^ 
(pl&cSre,  be  pleasing);  rSoftpdrare,  recover  (re,  c&p&re);  sSdare, 
settle  (sftdSre,  sit) ;  susplcarl,  suspeft  (susplc&re). 

Miscellaneous:  chiefly  of  obscure  origin;  many  have  derivative  971 
suffixes  similar  to  noun-stems: 

ftdtUarl,  faiun  on  (ad-tUUare ?) ;  nstlmare,  esteem;  altercarl, 
<tvrangle;  ftmare,  love;  amp11a,re,  enlarge  (comp.  ample-);  ftrare, 
plough;  auBCUltare,  listen  (comp.  anria,  ear);  autflmare,  affirm; 
bUare,  b^at;  banbarl,  bonvl;  beare,  bless;  bStare  (bitare),  go  (comp. 
^alVclv) ;  bl&tfoare,  bltuter  (comp.  bU&tro,  a  jester) ;  beare,  cry 
aloud  (comp.  fioav);  c&care;  c&lare,  summon  (comp.  jcaXfii');  cftlX- 
gare,  bie  in  darkness;  oUare,  conceal  (comp.  olam);  dftmare,  shout; 
eilnaze,  bend;  coaxare  (Suet.),  croak  (jcod^);  cOnarl,  endeavour; 
conslderare,  consider;  eontamlnare,  stmn  (comp.  oontSg-lfin-) ;  cr^ 
mare,  bum;  cxeax^y  create;  detfdftrare,  desire;  dlsdpare,  dissipate; 
ddlare,  he<w;  flftgrare,  blaze  (comp.  flftxe,  <l>\(y€tv);  formldare, 
dread;  frSgrare,  emit  a  smell;  Mare,  rub  (comp.  tricare);  bUare, 
breathe;  lifilnarl,  gormandize  (comp.  iLUaAn-);  Mare,  gctpe;  incd- 
liare,  commence;  Inqvlnare,  defile  (comp.  cnno-,  mud) ;  Instanrare, 
nenetu)  (comp.  Inatar) ;  invltare,  invite;  irxltare,  irritate;  Jentare, 
breaJ^ast;  Jftvare,  assist;  Ubare,  pour  out,  take  (comp.  IXbnm,  a 
cake);  Ugare,  bind;  IXtare,  make  a  favourable  sacrifice;  lactirl, 
struggle;  Iftcftbrare,  <ufork  by  lamplight;  Inxare,  dislocate  (comp. 
Xo^f,  slanting);  mSaiaxt,  flow ;  mMItazl,  meditate;  meaxe,  go  to 
and  fro;  mXgrare,  depart;  mflglnan,  dally;  narrare,  relate  {gaMxo-}) ; 
nfigaxe,  deny  (nee);  oi^nsai,  purchase  provisions  (o^apelv);  optare, 
choose;  optftrere,  stop  up;  oraare,  equip;  oscltare,  gape;  pftlarl, 
twander;  p&rare,  prepare;  peccare,  sin;  com-,  ex-,  enp-pllare,  plun- 
der; oppOare,  obstruct;  plOrare,  cry  out;  pmstOlarl,  wait  for;  pro- 
molgare,  announce,  publish;  prOpInare,  drink  healtifs  (TrponiveLv); 
rigare,  water;  rOgare,  ask;  nmcare,  hoe;  ecreare  (Plaut.),  hawk, 
hem;  sOlarl,  console;  iplrare,  breathe  (spira-,  wreath});  stfpare, 
crowd;  sftdare,  sweat;  suffirSgarl,  use  a  potsherd}  i;o/r  (snfllriglum) ; 
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t&xare,  estimate;  Mmdrare,  defle  (comp.  t&ntee);  tittibard,  totter; 
tOlSrare,  endure  (tftll,  tollere);  tarft^Idare,  butcher;  v&care,  be  empty; 
▼Snarl,  bunt;  Tttirare,  shake;  vltilpSraTe,  blame;  vltare,  anioid; 
▼dlare,^/  ydrare,  devour;  tlrlnarl,  dive. 

ii.    Verbs  with  -u  stems:  97» 

&cu9r6,  sharpen  (&cns,  needle^ ;  mdtaSre,  fear  (mfitus) ;  mlnndre, 
lessen  (minus,  /pjj);  st&tudre,  determine  (st&tUB,  position).  The 
verbs  exudre,  put  off;  imbnfire,  dip  in;  indnfire,  put  on,  are  apparently 
derived  directly  from  the  prepositions  ex,  in  (acquiring  a  parasitical 
b  from  its  following  n),  and  indo,  the  old  form  of  in.  Other  verbs 
with  -a  stems  of  obscure  origin  are  named  in  §  684. 

iii.    Verbs  with  -e  stems:  973 

Three  only  (uncompounded)  have  more  than  one  syllable  before 
the  >e;  mlsSrerl,  have  pity;  dportere,  behove;  imnltere,  repent. 

(i)     From  adjectives  with  -0  stems: 

sdgrere,  be  sick;  albere,  be  twhite;  calvere,  be  bald;  cftndre,  be 
hoary;  clftrere,  be  bright;  dandere,  be  lame;  densSre,  be  thicky 
thicken;  flaccSre,  be  flabby;  flftvere,  be  yellow;  pigrere,  be  lazy;  sal- 
▼ere,  be  safe  (?  see  in  Book  II.  Chap.  xxx.). 

(a)     From  substantives  with -o  stems: 

callere,  to  have  a  thick  skin,  be  experienced  (caJlnm);  mUcere, 
be  mouldy  (mtlcus). 

(3)  From  nouns  with -i  stems : 

frondere,  have  boughs  (frons);  lactere,  have  milk  (lac);  sordere, 
be  dirty  (sordes  pi.);  t&bere,  <waste  away  (tabes,  also  tabnm). 

(4)  From  nouns  with  consonant  stems: 
flSrere,  be  in  flower  (flos) ;  Ulcere,  be  light  (lux). 

For  other  verbs  with  -e  stems  see  Book  II.  Chap,  xxiil.  and 
xxx.     Many  appear  to  be  formed  directly  from  roots. 

iv.    Verbs  with  -1  stems:  974 

(i)     From  substantives  with  stems  in  -a  or  -0: 

bullire  (also  bullare),  bubble  (bulla);  condire,  pickle^  preserve 
(condus,  storekeeper) ;  nientlri,  tell  lies  (make  for  oneself  devices  ? 
comp.  com-mentum;  also  mens);  m9tiri,  measure  (m§ta,  goal)^^ 
jitknlre,  punish  (pcena) ;  servlre,  be  a  slave,  serve  (servus). 

(a)     From  adjectives  with  -0  stems: 

blaadiri,  coax;  ineptire,  be  foolish;  Insftnlre,  be  insane;  larglrl, 
gifve  bountifully;  lasdvlre,  be  playful;  Uppire,  have  sore  eyes;  prsBSft- 
fS^^  foretell ;  s»vlre,  be  savage;  sttperbire,  be  haughty. 
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(3)  From  nouns  with  -u  stems,  the  u  being  absorbed: 
gestire,  exuh  (gestos,  a  gesture);  slxigiiltlre,  hiccups  sob, 

(4)  From  nouns  with  -1  stems: 

audire,  hear  (aurli,  ear;  for  the  interchange  of  r  and  d  cf. 
§  160.  10);  dementlre,  he  out  of  one's  mind  (mens);  dentire,  cut 
teeth  (dens);  emtire,  pour  out  (ftttls,  ttvater-ntessel^  according  to 
Varr.);  Srtidlre,  instruct  (rftdls,  a  foiP.  or  rtdls,  rough)\  feDzlre, 
have  a  frver  (febrls);  flnlre,  put  an  end  to  (finis) ;  grandlre,  make 
great  (grandls);  liostire,  bit\  (liostts?);  Inaaire,  empty  (Inftnis); 
inslgnire,  mark  (inslgnis):  IxrStire.  ensnare  (rSte);  ISnlre,  sofien 
(Idnls);  mOUri,  exert  oneself  (mOles);  molUre^  soften  (m<flli8);  mfl- 
nlre,  fortify  (moenla,  pi.);  partire  (usually  partirl),  part^  share 
(pars);  potire,  pdtixl,  be  master  ©/"(ptttls);  r&ylre,  make  oneself 
hoarse  (r&yls);  sitire,  thirst  (sitis);  Bortlil,  cast  lots  (son);  st&bl- 
Ure,  establish  (st&Mlls);  tosslre,  cough  (tossls);  yestire,  clothe 
(yeitis). 

(5)  From  nouns  with  consonant  stems: 

coBtlkUre,  keep  (cnstos);  expMlre^yr^^  one* s  foot  (p«s);  ftilgtbrlTe 
(also  fnlgttrare),  lighten  (fulgnr). 

(6)  Of  obscure  origin: 

ftmldre,  clothe;  &pSrlre,  open  (see  pSrlo,  Book  II.  Chap,  xxx.); 
dormlre,  sleep;  fardre,  stuff  (comp.  (ppay,  (ppaa-a-tw) ;  fastldlre, 
loathe;  fSrlre,  strike;  foldre,  prop  up;  glUtlTe,  swallow  (from  the 
sound);  haurlre,  draw;  imp^trlre  (comp.  impetrare),  obtain,  esp. 
favourable  omens;  Ire,  go;  ntltrlre,  nourish;  ordlri,  commence  (comp. 
ord-dn-);  drlrl,  arise  (comp.  op-wfit);  pftvire,  j/rM^  (comp.  Trautv) ; 
polire,  polish;  rMIxnlre,  bind;  s&Ure,  leap  (comp.  aX-Xco-^m) ;  saa- 
clre,  sanction;  sftrlre,  hoe;  sentlre,  feel;  sftpdUre,  bury;  sOplre,  put 
to  sleep  (comp.  somniu) ;  sufflre,  fumigate  (cf.  §  99) ;  Tdnlre,  come; 
Yindre,  bind, 

(7)  Verbs  expressive  of  jottWj^: 

barrlre  (Fest.),  roar  of  elephant  (barrus,  elephant);  bl&tlre, 
babble;  crOdre,  croak  (comp.  KpcoCtw)',  frltlxmlre  (Varr.),  twitter; 
gannire,  yelp;  garrire,  chatter;  glngrire  (Fest.),  scream  like  geese; 
glSdre,  cluck;  gnmnlre,  grunt;  hinnlre,  neigh;  hlrrlre  (Fest.), 
snarl;  mflglre,  low  (comp.  ^uicocr^ot);  muttire,  mutter;  pIpire(Col., 
also  pipare,  Van*.,  pipiare  or  plpnlare,  Catull.),  /^,  chirp;  ruglre 
(Spart.),  roar;  thalte,  jingle;  Tfiglre,  wail, 

-tltl  balMtlre,  stammer  (balbo-);  csscutire,  be  blind  (cssco-);  975 

frlgatlre  (mnguttlre),  twitter,  stutter, 

^  Many  others,  with  various  stems,  will  be  found  in  extracts  from 
later  writers  in  Reilferscheid's  Suetonius,  pp.  a^; — 254,  308—312. 
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-XaH  Usually  expressing  desire;  formed  as  if  from  the  supine:  976 

cSn&tQrlre  (Mart.),  be  eager  for  dinner  (cenftre) ;  emptft- 
rlre  (Van*.),  ivisb  to  purchase  (taidre) ;  Ssiirlre,  be  hungry  (ddSre) ; 
h&blturire  (?)  desire  to  ba've  (li&l)dre);  mlctflrire  (mlxigere);  mdrltu- 
rire  (quoted  from  Cic),  <u)ish  to  die  (m6rl);  nuptttrlre  (Mart.), 
desire  to  marry  (nflMre) ;  pdtltorlre  (Cic),  twish  to  be  a  candidate 
(pdtere);  proscrlpturlre  (Cic.  Att,  9.  10.  §  6),  be  eager  for  a  pro- 
scription (proscrlbere) ;  Sullaturlre  (Cic.  Att,  9.  10.  §  6),  play  the 
part  of  Sulla, 

-firl  UsaxTlie,  lick;  pritrire,  itch;  scalptlrire  (Plaut.  AuL  464.  977 

Wagn.),  scratch  (scalp-dre) ;  scftturlre,  bubble^  gush  forth 
(sc&tere). 


V.  -flc  Inchoative  verbs.   The  following  are  formed  directly  978 
from  noun  stems.    (For   other  verbs  with  inchoative 
suffix  see  §§  634—638,  676—680.) 

arbdr-esc-Sre  (Plin.),  grotw  into  a  tree  (arMs-);  dite-sc-ere 
(Lucr.,  Hon),  ^row  rich  (ditl-);.  dulce-sc-dre  (Cic,  Plin.),  ^row 
sweet  (dold-);  ferxnente-so-ere,  ferment  (fermento-;  cf.  fermen- 
taxe) ;  flaxninescere  (Lucr.),  flame  (flamma-) ;  gemxna-sc-dre,  bud; 
gexnm-eso-ere  (?  Plin.),  become  a  jetwel  (gemmar-);  grande-8C-6re 
(Lucr.),  grow  big  (grandl-);  gr&ye-sc-dre,  gro^v  heavy  (grftvl-); 
lierbe-BC-toe  (Cic,  in  part.  pres.  only),  grow  grassy  (berba-);  Ignfi^ 
8C-6re,  burst  into  flame,  kindle  (Ignl-) ;  Intfigrasctee  (Ten),  break  out 
anew  (integro-;  comp.  Integrare,  renew);  jUvdn-eBC-dre,  grow 
young  (Jtlv«n-);  l&pld-eac-dre  (Plin.),  turn  to  stone  (l&pid-);  lasse- 
8C-6re  (Plin.),  become  weary  (lasso-) ;  mlto-sc-ere,  grow  mild,  mellow 
(wl\l-)\  molle-BC-dre,  grow  soft  (moUi-);  obbrClte-Bc-ere,  grow 
brutish  (brato-);  pingve-sc-dre,  grow  fat  (pingvi-);  pltUne-sc-dre 
(Plin.),  become  fledged  (plOxna-;  comp.  plOmfttus);  puera>8C-ere 
(Suet.,  repudrascdre,  Cic),  become  a  boy  (pudro-,  as  if  from  a  verb 
puerSre) ;  radic-esc-dre  (Sen.),  put  forth  roots  (rSxUc-) ;  rfixe-BC-fire, 
grow  thin  (raxo-);  repulle-sc-dre  (Col.),  sprout  forth  (pullo-);  rOr- 
esc-dre  (Ov.),  dissolve  with  dew  (rtts-);  rOfe-sc-dre  (Plin.),  become 
red  (riifo-) ;  sUye-sc-dre,  become  woody  (sUva-) ;  spisse-sc-^re,  become 
thick  (spisso-);  8t6rile-8C-«re  (Plin.),  become  barren  (stdrlli-); 
t&idre-sc-dre  (Cels.,  Plin.;  t&idzascere,  Lucr.),  grow  tender  (tSnSro-); 
vlT-esc-dre  (Lucr.),  grow  lively  (vIto-);  flve-sc-ere,  grow  moist 
(comp.  tlyldus). 

•%•  (hwI)   e.g.  aroesso,  &c    See  §  625. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

COMPOSITION. 

New  words  may  be  formed  not  merely  by  the  addition   0^979 
a  derivative  suffix,  but  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  separately 
intelligible  words  into  one.    This  is  called  composition.    The  dis-' 
tinctive  features  of  two  words  being  compounded  are  the  loss  of  their 
separate  accents,  and  the  possession  of  but  one  set  of  inflexions. 

Any  two  words  in  syntactical  connexion  may,  if  the  meaning 
be  suitable,  be  the  base  of  a  new  compound  word.  So  long  as  the 
two  words  each  retain  their  own  proper  inflexion  or  use^  however 
frequently  they  may  be  used  together,  they  are  not  a  proper  com- 
pound; e.g.  rem  c^erere,  res  gesta,  &c^ 

Such  habitual  combinations  are  called  spurious  compounds^  and 
are  often  marked  by  the  fixing  of  a  particular  order  for  the  words, 
though  such  order  is  not  absolutely  prescribed  by  general  princi- 
ples; e.g.  pater  famillas,  Jus  Jarandum,  respubllca,  acceptl  ratio, 
&c.  (cf.  §  1042). 

Compounds  are  distinguishable  from  a  mere  juxtaposition  of  980 
the  simple  words  of  which  they  are  or  might  appear  to  be  com- 
posed, 

either  (a)  by  the  two  words  npt  being  used  together  as  simple  » 
words,  e.g.  Sdflrus,  subslmllis,  jciBrli9n&iiu8,  pro&vus,  qvlnqvevlr; 

or  (b)  by  one  or  both  not  being  u^ed  at  all  independently, 
e.g.  dissimillB,  ySsanus; 

or  (c)  by  one  or  both  losing  their  proper  inflexions  or  termi- 
nations, e.g.  ardtenens,  malevoliu,  trld^,  oaprlflcns; 

or  (d)  by  a  vowel  being  changed  or  omitted  owing  to  the  two 
words  being  brought  under  one  accent,  e.g.  Biesp^ter,  duodedxn; 

or  (e)  by  the  meaning  of  the  compound  being  different  or  more 
than  the  meaning  of  the  two  words,  e  g.  Bupercilinni,  the  eyebroiv; 
but  super  cilliim,  above  the  eyelid;  concl&ye,  a  chamber* 

The  precise  form  which  the  compound  word  assumes  is  not  98* 
determined  by  the  previous  connexion,  but  mainly  by  the  class 
(verb,  adjective,  sub^ntive,  &c.)  to  which  it  is  to  belong;  and, 
subordinately^  to  that,  by  the  same  causes  (known  or  unknown), 
which  occasion  the  selection  of  particular  suffixes  of  declension  or 
derivation.    To  us  the  particular  form  thus  appears  to  be  frequently 
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a  matter  of  caprice.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency  for  the  com- 
pound word  to  take  a  ^milar  form  to  the  second  of  the  component 
words. 

The  combination  is  always  a  combination  of  stems  or  roots 
(sometimes  cKpt);  and  the  resulting  compound,  even  where  it  exhi- 
bits similar  inflexional  or  derivative  suffixes  to  those  of  one  of  the 
simple  words,  may  most  truly  be  supposed  not  to  have  retained 
^uch  suffixes  but  to  have  reproduced  them;  e.g.  palml-pes  is  a  com- 
pound from  the  stems  palma-,  ped-,  and  has  received  the  simple 
inflexions  (i.e.  nonunative  suffix)  of  the  second  class  of  nouns,  just 
as  the  stem  ped-  itsellF  has. 

But  a  verb  or  adjective,  compounded  with  a  preposition  used  ab- 
solutely (§  984),  retains  the  form  of  the  ample  stem:  a  verb  com- 
pounded of  two  words  in  proper  syntactical  relation  with  each  other 
takes  an  a  stem. 

So  far  as  the  inflexional  or  derivative  suffix  is  concerned,  com- 
pound words  have  been  already  included  in  the  lists  in  this  and  the 
previous  book.  Here  they  will  be  classified  and  enumerated  (or 
selections  made)  according  to  the  variety  of  the  elements  of  which 
they  are  composed,  and  the  natiu^  of  the  connexion. 


i.    Spurious  Compounds.    The  following  are  the  combina-  ^^ 
tions  which,  from  the  fixity  of  their  use,  appear  most  nearly  to 
approach  proper  compounds. 

I.  Verbs:  (a)  antTnnin  adrertere  (or  anlxnadyertere),  to  take 
notice',  fldei  commlttere,  to  entrust;  fldelcommls^,  trusts;  fldeJtkbSre, 
to  bid  a  person  do  a  thing  on  your  guaranty;  fldejussor,  a  {person 
as)  security;  pessum  dire,  to  send  to  the  bottom  (comp.  pessnm  ire, 
abire,  premfire);  ▼finum  ire,  to  be  sold,  Yhnxaa  dare,  to  sell  (but 
▼enlre,  Tendfire  as  compounds  proper) ;  usucapdre,  acquire  by  use, 

meet,  of  I  at  once  (Ire  Ucet) ;  cK^oet,  'let  me  tell  you  (sdre  licet) ; 
"wiAlsaMtX,  you  may  see = that ;is  to  say  (vldere  liQ^t),  where  the  re  has 
dropt  off  by  its  similarity -to  li,  §  28. 

(b)  The  dissyllabic  prepositions  appear  pflen  to  form  with 
verbis  only  improper  compQunds;  e.g.  jc^rcum  <l|^,  to  throw  around^ 
appears  to  be  in  meaning  a  proper  compound  ip.nrbem  clrcumdare 
iniiro;  an  improper  one  in  urbi  drcum  dare  munim. 

Similarly  retroagere,  retrogradi,  &c.;  MnSfaoSre,  inftl6dlo6re» 
latisfBUsSre,  palamfacere,  palamfleri. 

Compare  also  inque  pedlri,  Jaoere  indu,  inqiie  grayescant 
(Lucr.),  and  the  use  of  per,  §  986,  p.  384. 
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a.    Nouns:  983 

(a)    Doubled  adjective: 

altertLter,  on^  of  tavo;  qulsquls,  whosoever;  qudtiuqiilfMiue, 
hoiw  many, 

(Comp.  the  adverbs:  quamquam,  utnt,  although^  Jbowever.) 

terttuB  dediiiua,  qnartus  dedmus,  and  other  compound  numerals. 
So  lex  qulna  yleenaria,  law  relating  to  age  of  twenty-five, 

(i)  Adjective  +  substantive:  Jusjurandum,  an  oath  (lit  a  swear* 
ing  oner's  right) \  res  gesta,  exploits;  res  publica,  the  common  weal; 
ro8  marinus  (ros  maris  Ov.)  rosemary  (sea-dew). 

(c)  Genitive + substantive:  accept!  (ezpensl)  latto,  entering  in 
book  as  received  (expended);  agrlcoltura,  farming;  aqusductatf,  a 
water-course;  argentlfodlnn,  silver  mines;  ludimaislster,  a  school^ 
master;  paterfamilias,  materfamlllas,  flllusfiunilias,  &c.  a  father^ 
&c.  of  a  household\  plSbisdtnm,  a  commons^  resolution;  senatuscon- 
soltum,  a  senate'' s  decree.     So  Jurisconsultus,  one  skilled  in  the  law, 

(d)  Genitive  +  adjective:  e.g.  ^erislmllis,  likely  (like  the  truth), 

(e)  Oblique  case  and  participle;  eg.  dicto  andiens,  obedient. 

(/)  Two  parallel  substantives:  e.g.  ususfraetos,  the  use  and 
enjoyment.  So  perhaps  pactum  conventum,  a  bargain  and  covenant 
(or  a  covenanted  bargain  ?). 

(g)  Adverb  +  participle:  e.g.gr&Te01e]is,  j/ro»^-j;7Zf//if;3^;  svave- 
(Aens,  s*iveet'Smelling, 

Similarly  paninsnla,  an  almost-island  (comp.  duos  prope  Haimi* 
bales  in  Italia  esse.  L.  27.  44). 

3,  Adverbs:  e,g.  sapenumero.  often  in  number;  tantummodo, 
only  (lit.  so  much  in  measure)  \  hactdnus  (§  509),  thus  far;  quam- 
111)et,  quamyls,  &c. 

itaqye,  therefore;  et&iim,  in  fact^  &c.  have  each  but  one  accent 
(cf.  §§  297,  298):  magnopere,  ^r^^/^;  prorsos  (§  51a),  utterly^  &c. 
have  been  contracted:  slqvldem,  nisi,  qvftsi  (§  534),  &c.  have  had 
the  first  vowel  modified.  So  nndius  tertius  (qnartus,  &c.),  the  day 
(two  days)  before  yesterday^  is  a  contracted  sentence  (nunc  dies  ter- 
tius est).  Multimodis,  mlrimodls=multismodis,  &c.  Lucr.  has  also 
omnlmodis.    (Cf.  Cic.  Or.  45.) 

ii.     Compounds   of  prepositions  used   absolutely,   or  984 
of  inseparable  particles. 

Such  compoimds  are  some  verbs  and  some  nouns. 

I.    Verbs: 

(a)    Common  with  prepositions;  e.g.  disstflyere,  advenbe,  &c. 
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(J))  With  inseparable  particles:  amb)  dis,  por,  red  (re),  sed  (se). 

e.g.  ambire,  dl8B<flTere,  poxilgere,  res^lTdre,  seyocflre,  5cc. 

[As  the  differences  turn  chiefly  on  the  import  of  the  prepositions 
and  particles,  instances  are  reserved  for  the  Appendix  to  Syntax.] 

(f)  Rarely  with  negatives;  viz.  in,  ne;  ignoBcere,  not  recognize, 
pardon;  nequlre,  he  unMe;  nesdre,  be  ignorant;  nolle,  be  un<iviUing. 
With  gerundives  In^,  ne-fondus,  unspeakable.  For  participles  see 
§  986 

a.    Nouns:  containing  cither  a  verbal  or  nominal  stem.  p^s 

(a)  Containing  a  verbal  stem,  but  not  being  ordinary  derivatives 
from  compound  verbs: 

advdxia,  a  stranger  (adyenlre);  accUnis,  .leaning  against  (comp. 
jcXiVeij/) ;  acedia,  neighbour  (c016re|. 

ambages,  roundabout  <wayj  (fi«;-Sre). 

ahteamlnilo  (post-Aug.),  a  forerunner  (ambnlare). 

conydnsB  (pi.),  assembled  strollers  .(canySxiIre) ;  conylva,  a  guist 
(con,  vlvere). 

in  not:  Infidla,  fasting  (ddiBre) ;  InnHbus,  unmarried  (nub-, 

ntlbSre) ;  InsciuB,  InBdens,  ignorant  (sc^re). 

at:  invldus,  envious  (vid-5i»), 

Indo  in,  on:  Incos,  an  anvil  (cUdere);  indlgSna,  a  native  (gfin-, 

glgnere) ;  indoles,  gromith,  temper  (Ole-scere) ;  industria, 
industry  (strudre). 

Inter  between:  intemuntiuB,  a  go-betnueen  (nOvo-,  ydnlre) ;  In- 

terpolis,  smoothed  out,  furbished  up  (pOlire) ;  intertrimen- 
tmn,  vjaste  in  making  (tdrftre) ;  perhaps  also  intexpres,  a 
broker,  interpreter, 
nee  (ne)     not:  necOpInus,  unexpected  (oiiSn&ri) ;  JSsSzsiiXM^  forbidden  ? ; 
neCrens,  not  biting  (frendSre)j  nescius,  ignorant  (scire), 
obex,  a  bolt  (J&c6-re). 

perflca  (Lucr.),  a  finisher  (f9.cere) ;  perfbga,  a  deserter  (fOgfi-re). 
prsecOqyas,  prsBOOX,  early,  ripe,  precocious   (cdavOre);   prsdfica, 
a  (Oiomcm  mourner  (jfina&i^xt,  perform  in  front  \)\  VTOH^^XiB,  fore- 
knofwing\  prsBBUl,  ct.  §  874. 

prOf1igu8,^/;ig'  (profftgire);  prOntkba  (yeiler  beforehand  V),  brides^ 
maid  (ntlbOre);  iptQ^IAvm,  foreseeing  (vld-ere). 

rMlTlvas  (?  see  §  763);  refluus,  ^o:u;/«jr  ^^^^  (flufire);  rdfdga 
(Dig.),  a  runaway  (rdfttg^re). 

sftMles  (sdbOles),  growth,  stock  (01e-sc-&re). 
transfOga,  a  deserter  (fitgd-re). 
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(b)     Containing  a  nominal  stem:  986 

ab  &b&Ta8,  a  (distant^  i.t,)  great  grandfather;  abnSpos,  &c. 

ad  adndpos,  a  great-great-great  grandson  /  so  also  at^TOS  (?)  ; 

adnncus,  bent/bnwardj  (nnoo-), 

ami)  on  both  sides;  anceps,  dotible-headsd,  doubtful  (c&ptit-). 

com  together;  with  adjective  stems,  also  completely; 

(i)  From  adjectives:  cognatus,  united  by  birth;  corn- 
par,  nuell  matched;  compascuus,  ybr  common  pasturage ;  complilres 
(pi.),  several  together;  cohiAyub,  hollotiv ;  condensus,  very  dense;  con- 
dlgnns,  quite  ttvorthy, 

(a)  From  substantives:  (a)  adjectives:  cognOmlnls,  of  like 
rame;  comxnanlpularls,  in  the  same  company  (manlptUo-) ;  com- 
mflnls,  having  common  functions^  common;  compos,  having  complete 
?nastery  (p6tl-) ;  concdlor,  of  the  same  colour;  concors,  of  the  safne 
mind  (eoT^-) ;  qodHdUb,  having  common  borders;  confrftgosus,  broken; 
consangvineiu,  of  the  same  blood  (sanervdn-) ;  comsdnus,  sounding  in 
unison;  consors,  having  a  common  lot  (aortl-);  coxLtennXniu,  having 
common  bounds;  c5pls,  having  complete  resources;  cSpla,  plenty  (dpi-)* 

(3)  Substantives:  coliSres,  a  fellofiv  heir  (lier6d-);  collSga,  a 
fel!o<w  by  law;  collSgiiim,  a  body  formed  under  same  law;  compos, 
a  shackle  for  the  feet  (p6d-) ;  compluYlnm,  a  cistern  to  collect  rain- 
water (pltlvla-);  condiscIplUus,  a  schoolmate;  congerro,  a  companion 
in  tricks  (gerra-);  conjux,  one  united  in  marriage  {yoke  fellow ^ 
Jiigo-);  conservus,  a  fellow  slave;  consobrlniu,  a  child  of  two  siiters 
(s6r8r-);  consOcer,  a  joint  father  in  law;  consponsor,  a  joint  surety; 
conttibenialls,  a  companion^  contubemium,  companionship  in  a  shop 
or  hut  (t&bema) ;  convallis,  a  close  valley;  cftria,  cf.  §  94.  2. 

So  the  adverbs:  commlnua,  lit  hands  together ^  at  close  quarters; 
Sminus,  hands  off^  i.e.  at  a  distance. 

de  As  negative:  dSbHis,  weak  (b&bills); 

down^   e.g.   decllYls,  sloping  downwards^  but  cf.  §  990 

(cUvo-) ;  delumbis,  stooping  in  the  loins  ?  weak  (lumbo-) ; 

deparcns  (Nero  ap.  Suet.),  excessively  stingy; 

off^  e.g.  dennz,  an  ounce  0^  an  as,  i.e.  eleven-twelfths 

(imda-). 

dls  in  two,  divided,  or  as  negative:    (a)   from  adjectives: 

difflcUls,  difficult;  dimldius,  half  (m6dio>);  dispar,  ill- 
matched;  dissimlliJi,  unlike, 

(b)  From  substantives:  discolor,  of  various  colours 
(cftlflr-);  discors,  discordant  (cordl-);  dissonuB,  out  of 
tune  (sOxio-). 
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6  (a)     With  adjectives,  exceedingly:   edttros,  wry  bard; 

ttflSms,  'very  qvild;  811X118,  sodden  (laxo-). 
(b)  With  substantives,  off;  hence =twftJbout:  effirSnare,  to  un^ 
bridle;  efflrenus,  vnbridled  (flreno-) ;  egW-dui,  tiuitb  the  chill  off 
(geln-,  not  compound  of  gelidus);  eUngvlB,  tongueless  (linirva-); 
ex&nlmlB,  lifeless  (anlma-) ;  excors,  senseless  (cordl-) ;  ezlidres,  dts- 
inherited  (lifirSd-) ;  ezlex,  lawless  (16g-) ;  ezsangvis,  bloodless  (san- 
g7to-);  exsonmis,  sleepless  (somno-);  exsors,  without  lot  (sortl-); 
exspes,  hopeless  (spe-) ;  exsucus  (Quint),  jukeless  (silco-).  Com- 
pare its  use  with  verbs  in  App.  to  Syntax. 

in  un'=not:  adjectives  (and  thence  derived  substantives): 

(a)  from  existing  adjectives  and  participles:  ign&yuB,  inac- 
tive; ignaros,  ignorant;  ignSbills,  unrenowned;  llldpldus,  disagree- 
able; UlXb^ralis,  ungentlemanly ;  ilUdttus,  unlawful;  illltdratiu,  illite- 
rate; ill5tii8,  unwashed;  IxmnansvStus,  untamed;  Imiufttt&rus,  unripe; 
immddlcabilis,  incurable;  immfimor,  unmindful;  immSindrftbilis, 
indescribable;  immSmdratus,  unmentioned;  immensus,  measureless;  Im- 
mSrezLB,  undeserving;  immei^tus,  undeserved;  Immisdrlcors,  pitiless; 
impdritus,  unskilled^  Impfirltia,  unskilfulness ;  impliis,  impious;  Impos, 
powerless  (pdtl-);  InaTuUtas,  unheard;  Incsdduus,  uncut;  incognltus, 
unknown;  Incdltbnls,  unhurt  (comp.  -ceUSre,  strike)-^  incredlbills, 
incredible;  IndSodras,  unbecoming  (d6c5r^);  indSfessua,  unwearied; 
indlgnuB,  unworthy;  Ineptus,  without  tact;  infandus,  (cf.  984  c); 
inMbQis,  unmanageable;  inhospltalis,  inhospitable;  Inlmlcns,  un-' 
friendly;  Inlqyus,  unlevel,  unfair  (sBqvo-);  insulsus,  insipid  (salso-); 
intempestlYUS,  unseasonable;  intest&tus,  that  has  made  no  will;  in- 
YdrScundiiB,  unblushing;  Irrltus,  in  vain  (rftto-) ;  and  many  others. 

(b)  From  substantives:  igndmlnla,  disgrace  (^Omfin-);  im- 
bellis,  unwarlike  (bello-);  ixnberbis,  beardless  Tbarba-);  Ixumnnis, 
without  charge  (mfLn-tU-) ;  \nxsf&js^^featherless  (plTmia-);  Inftnlmls, 
lifeless  (anima-) ;  Indirla,  want  of  care  (cnra-) ;  indenmis  (post- 
Aug.),  without  loss  (danmo-);  Inermis,  unarmed  (armo-);  iners, 
unskilled^  sluggish  (arti-) ;  inf&mls,  of  Unreport  (lama-) ;  Informis, 

formless  (forma-);  InfrSnls,  bridleless  (firSno-);  ingezLB,  not  of  the 
class  ?  huge  (gdnti-) ;  inglSrius,  without  glory  (gloria-) ;  Inhospltus, 
inhospitable  (hOBpfit-);  Injtkrla,  wrongful  conduct,  inJflriUB  (rare), 
wrongful  (jms-) ;  Innfimdrus,  numberless  (ntUnfiro-) ;  Inops,  helpless 
(dpi-);  Insomuls,  sleepless  (somno-);  Invius,  roadless  (vla-)j  and 
others.  « 

in  on:  inslgnis,  <ivith  a  stamp  on,  distinguished  (sign-). 

nh  not:  ndfas,  wickedness  (fas);  nSgStinm,  business  (otium); 

nSmo,  none  (bdmOn-) ;  niillus,  not  any  (ullo-). 
Ob  over:  obliqvas,  aslant  (bent  over,  cf.  §  77a);  obsellms, 

shadowed  over  (comp.  <r/co-Tos,  o-icta) ;  obstipus,  bent  over; 

obnncus,  curved  over;  occipitiiun  (occiput,  Pers.),  the  top 

or  back  head.     Perhaps  obsc6nua,  inauspicious,  foul;  ob- 

longos,  longish,  belong  to  this  class. 
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ipw  thoroughly:  with  all  kinds  of  adjectives:  perabsardils, 

peraccommodatus  (per  fore  accommodatum  tibi,  C.  Fartu 
3*  5-  3)?  P^rflcer,  per&certras,  per&cntUB,  per&dfllesoeiui,  p«rainpliui, 
perangustaB,  per1>diiiui,  peroonttiinaz  (Ter.),  perSldgaiiB,  perexXg- 
nus,  perf&c6tu8,  perfiU^OlSf  pergrfttus,  pergrftyls,  perhdndilficns, 
perlitLm&nuB,  peildOneus,  perlnslgiiis,  perjaonndiu,  permagniu,  per- 
xnims  (per  mihi  minim  visum  est,  Cic.) ;  permOdestus,  permultiis, 
peropportimuB,  perparvus,  perprdplnqnus,  perpulcer  (Ter.),  perr&- 
ms,  perstftdiosus,  persubtnis,  pertlnax  (tdnaz),  perorbanus,  perrd- 
tuB,  and  many  others.    Similarly  peropus  (Ter.),  very  necessary, 

through:  pervliu,  luith  a  <ivay  thrqugh, 

pr»  (i)  very:  from  adjectives,  but  few  used  before  Augustan 

age:  prsdaltus,  prsdc&Udus  (Tac),  pnecl&ras,  prsBdensus 
(Plin.),  prsdiyes,  prsddulcis,  pradtlrus,  prsafSroz,  prsfervldiis, 
prafldens  (Cic),  prsBgdUdus,  prsagrandis,  pragr&yls,  prsdlozigus, 
prsepropeniB  (Cic),  over  hasty;  prsar&pidus  (Sen.,  Sil.),  prsBtSnyls, 
prsBtrfipIduB,  in  a  great  flurry;  prsBT&lIdus,  and  others. 

(a)  before:  (ci)  from  adjectives:  prscftnoi  (Hor.),  prematurely 
(or  veryf)  gray;  prsem&tflmB,  ripe  before  the  time;  prsmuntliui, 

foretelling;  prsepllfttus,   tipped  <ivith  a  ball  in  front;  prsBpostfims 
(Cic),  behind  before^  reversed;  v^^i^^K^i  foretelling. 

(b)  From  substantives:  pneceps,  headlong  (for  prsBC&plts);  prss- 
nSmen,  the  commencing  name  (nOmto-^;  pTBBSSdpe,  an  enclosure 
(sapi-);  prsoslgnls,  distinguished  (slgno-);  prsdVluB,  on  the  tway  in 

front  (via-). 

pro  forwards:  pro2,vii8,  a  great  grandfather)  prScSros,  tall; 

prCcUvls,  sloping  fomuards ;  prdcamui,  curved  fortwardt ; 
prOftmduB,  pouring  forth}  deep;  progSner,  a  grandson-in^lanv ;  pro* 
Uxus,  stretched  out  (laxo-) ;  promulsis,  a  preliminary  mead-drinking^ 
the  first  course  (nrnlso-) ;  prOmfltuizs,  lent  in  advance;  prdnfipos,  a 
great  grandson;  propUam  (aidy.),  publicly,  open  in  front}  prop^tlUus, 
open  in  front;  prOtSltun,  a  team  Qengthened  <web});  prOtervus,  for- 
ward  in  manner,  saucy;  protdnus  or  protlnns  (aidv,),  forthwith. 

r«  back:  rSbellis,  insurgent  (belle-);  rSeUnis,  leaning  back; 

recurvus,  curved  back  (curve-);  rSdunciis.  hooked  back 
(iince-);  r6in6ra,  delay  (m6ra-);  rfipandus,  turned  backwards 
(pande-) :  rSsImiu,  turned  up  (sime-) ;  rdsdxuu,  resounding  (sOne-) ; 
rteftpfnus,  lying  on  one*j  back  (sllplne). 

lub  (a)  slightly:  from  adjectives:  subabsnrdus,  eubagrestis, 

BubalblduB  (post-Aug.),  Btlb&m&ras,   snbcandldusi  snb- 

crlspus,  BUbcraduB,  BUbdUncUlB,  BUbdulclB  (Plin.),  subdHraB,  Bilb- 

fl&Yus  (Suet.),  BubAiBciiB,  BubgrandlB,  BUblienldiiB,  sublmpftdezis, 
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sablnftnis,  snblivIdiiB  (Gels.),  sulimfilestns,  submSrOsiu,  subnlgtr, 
salmlil^uB,  Bubobscflnu,  snbpaUIdns  (Gels.),  subpar,  subraacldiu, 
BulirauciiB,  Bubifdlcftliu,  subrtLber,  subrftblcnndiu  (post-Aug.),  sub- 
rOftis,  Bubmstlciui,  subrfttllus  (Plin.),  subsImUis  (Gels.),  BUbtrlsUS) 
BubturpIctUus,  snbturpl8»  and  some  others. 

Qi)  beneath:  Babc&vaSy  hollo<w  underneath;  sublftmliia  (Gate), 
an  underplate, 

(c)  inferior:  BUbcenttbrlo,  an  under-centurion; 
under-keeper;  subPrOmns,  an  under-butler ;  BUbrftdi 
undersureties.  So  Plautus  coins  Snb-Ballio  fron 
a  man. 

sftper         above,  exceedingly:  superficies,  the  surface 
Y&c&iieiiB,  BtlperyftcuuB,  superfluous, 

Te  bad:  ▼Soon,  foolish  (cordl-);  ydgTaiidls, 

(▼ehfimens),  violent  (mentl-);   ▼9pallldn 
paie;  YiB&aoBy  not  sane. 


iii.  Compounds  of  words  in  regular  sy 
lation  to  each  other. 

(A)     Attribute  +  substantive:  (a)  numeral 

bicessis,  a  twentj-as  (bi-,  decnssl-,  or  Tlglntl,  as 
two  colours;  blcomls,  with  two  horns  (comu-S;  1 
twith  two  bodies;  bidens,  with  two  teeth  (dentl-) ;  1 
dajs  (die-);  biennis,  lasting  for  two  years;  hence  ble 
bUOrls,  with  two  doors  (fori-) ;  blformls,  with  two  s 
blftons,  with  two  fronts  (firontl-);  blfUrous,  with  tw 
Mjfa,  a  two-yoke  chariot  (Jflgo-);  YAg^xier,  from  two 
bljtlgls,  yoked  two  together  (Jttgo-);  blUbrls,  weigl 
(llbrft-);  bUlngvls,  with  two  tongues  (Ungra-);  I 
seas  (mftrl-);  b!mestrls,^r  two  months  (mens-);  bl 
oA/(blem-);  Upalmls,  two  spans  in  measure  (pals 
two  foot  in  measure  (pM-);  blpennls,  a  two^dged 
blpes,  with  two  feet;  birOmls,  with  two  oars  (rfii 
forked  (snlco-);  blTlns,  with  two  roads  (Tla-);  and 

teaiSm&awtf  hundred-handed  (mBaiXL')\  centnmyiri 
dred  men  (vlro-V,  centii|>lez,  hundredfold;  centttrlt 
a  hundred  (Tlro-r  of.  §  94.  a) ;  oentnssls,  of  a  bundr 

dBcempMa,  a  ten  foot  rod  (pM-) ;  deeemsoalnras  ( 

i<r/caX/toff);  <Mtefmnls,  for  ten  years  (anno-);  dtensi 
a)  a  ten-as  piece  (assl-). 
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duoanti  (pL),  t<ivo  kfundred  (centum);  dtic6iil,  dticenties,  &c.; 
dfti^ez,  <is}itb  two  folds  (comp.  pUcftre);  dupondios,  tvjo  pound  piece 
or  sum  (pondo-) ;  dnnniTlr,  duoTlr,  apparently  formed  forgetfully 
from  some  such  expression  as  daumylrdm  otdleglum. 

nundliua  (pi.),  the  ninth  day^  i.e.  market  day  (noTBrn,  die-). 
primaYOS,  in  early  age  (jbyo-)  ;  prlmlgdnlns,  of  the  first  stock 
(gtotls-);  prlmlpQuB,  a  captain  of  the  first  pike  (pUo-). 

<lYadn«8n&rius,  consisting  of  forty  (see  §  942);  qyadra^Snl,  ^or/^ 
each;  (LY9Ang^Bimuay  fortieth;  <iyadraiigfila8,/o2;r-rorff^r/r^(angiilo-); 
qyadrigse  (pi.,  also  qvadrlga  sing.),  a  four-horse  chariot  (JtUro-); 
qyadr^tUnu  (qvadrljiigis),  four-yoked;  avadrlmestrlB,  four  months 
(mens-);  <iyadrimu8,  qytudilmthiB,  four  years  old  (Tbl^m-);  qvadzliL- 
genl  (pi.),  four  hundred  each;  <iyadrlngenti,  four  hundred  (centum, 
^f'  §  794);  <lvadrilpMans,  going  on  four  feet  (p6d-);  qvadrliplex, 
fourfold  (pUc-,  cf.  qvadrupluB,  §  860);  and  others  similar  to  the 
compounds  with  M-. 

qyin.G!uiaiyfive'tfwelfths  (unda-);  qytacvLiileix,  five-fold  (pUc-ftre); 
qylnqvefoUum,  cinquefoil  (folio-);  qyinqyennalis,  happening  every 
five  years  (anno-);  quinqvenniSjj'fi;^  y^^rj  old  (anno-);  qvinqvevlr, 
one  of  five  commissioners  (cf.  duumvir) ;  and  some  others. 

qvdtidianus,  dculy  (groti,  die). 

sembeUa,  a  half  pound  (sSml,  libella-,  Varr.  L,L,  5.  174); 
semjftd&pertos,  half-opened;  semiamlmstas,  half-burnt;  semj&nlmus 
(semJ&nimiB),  half -alive  (ftnlma-);  semibarbarus,  half-barbarous; 
semibOB,  half  an  ox;  semlcaper,  half  a  goat;  BemloirculuB  (Gels.), 
a  half-circle;  semlcoctuB,  half-cooked;  semideuB,  a  demigod;  semjer- 
mu8  (semjermis),  half-armed  (armo-);  sfimlfer,  half-beast;  eeml- 
Germanns,  half-German;  semihlans,  half  open;  semUidmo,  half  a 
man;  Bemlhora,  a  half -hour;  semlliza,  hatfsuttler;  Bemimas,  half 
a  male;  Beminec-  (no  nom.),  half -dead;  BemlnfLdus,  half-naked; 
semipMallB,  a  half -foot  in  measure;  semipes,  a  half -foot;  semiidS- 
nuB,  half-full;  Bemir&tUB,  half -pulled  down;  BemiBtoez,  an  oldish 
man;  BemlBomnuB,  half-asleep;  BemJOBtUB,  half-burnt;  semlTlr,  half 
a  man;  BemivlYUB,  half-alive;  semtmcla,  a  half-ounce;  Bestertios, 
containing  two  and  (Jhe  third)  a  half  (Bomis  tertiUB). 

septemgemlnns,  sevenfold;  septentiio,  the  constellation  of  the 
seven  star s\  i.e.  Great  Bear  (cf.  §  85a);  Beptimontinm,  the  group  of 
seven  hills  (monti-) ;  septaennls,  seven  years  old  (anno) ;  aeptimXy 
seven-twelfths  (nnda-). 

BCBCuncia,  one  and  a  half  ounces;  BeBqyUiora,  one  hour  and-a  half; 
BOB^YiUbra,  a  pound  and  a  half;  soBiivlmenBiB,  one  month  and  a  hcUf; 
seBiiyimodinB,  a  peck  and  a  half;  BeBqyloctayaB,  of  a  thing  contmn* 
ing  a  whole  and  an  eighth;  soBiiYlpedaliB,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  mea- 
sure; BeBqyipes,  a  foot  and  a  half;  seBqTlplfiffa  (Tac),  a  stroke  and 
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a  half;  sesqTlpliX,  once  and  a  half  (cf.  jOlc-toe);  »e8<ivlt«rtliii, 
containing  four-thirds. 

Sedigitns,  six  fingered^  a  proper  name ;  se^lr  (fexvlr),  one  of  six 
commissioners;  Bexangnlus,  hexagonal;  sexcentl,  six  hundred  (cen- 
tum); 8excentopU«UB  (Plaut),  a  six-bundred-stripe  man;  sextadMi- 
maiiui,  of  the  sixteenth  legion  (flextadeclmaV 

tenmclni,  a  three-ounce^  i.e.  }  of  an  as  (unda-);  tressis,  a  three^ 
as  (trl-,  assl-) ;  triceps,  nuith  three  heads  (caput-) ;  trlcusplB,  <iuith 
three  points  (cuspid-);  trldens,  ^tvith  three  teeth  (dentl-);  trifauz, 
having  three  throats  (fkud-);  trifllls  (Mart.),  fiuith  three  threads 
(nio-J;  trigeminus,  tergeminus,  bom  three  at  a  birth;  trlgemmis, 
<with  three  buds  (gemma-);  trUlngrls,  triple-tongued  (Ungva-);  trlliz, 
triple-tewilled  (comp.  Uc-ium);  trlnoctium,  a  space  of  three  nights 
(noctl-);  triplex,  threefold;  trlpftdium,  a  thrice  stamping  (trl-, 
pdd-?);  trlqyetrus,  three-cornered  (comp.  qyat-tuor,  avadra);  tri- 
umviri or  tresYlri  (also  triumvir,  sing.  Suet.),  a  board  of  three;  and 
others  similar  to  the  compoimds  with  W-. 

un&nlmus,  of  one  mind  (ftnlmo-);  unlcaulls  (Plin.),  with  one 
stalk  (caulls-) ;  fbilcdlor,  self-coloured  (cdlOr-) ;  unlmfinus,  one-handed 
(m&nu-);  unlyersus,  all  together  (in  one  row,  versu-?). 

(b)    Ordinary  adjective  +  substantive:  988 

aqvUiliris,  of  equal  balance  (lilira-);  SBqvsayus,  contemporary 
(ayo-);  AbSndbarbus,  Bronzebeard^  name  of  family  in  Domitian 
clan;  &li6nlpes,  bronzefoot  (p6d-);  aqvftnlmltas  (Ter.V  equammitj 
(animo-) ;  aqvlnoctium,  a  time  when  nights  are  equal  to  days  (noctl-) ; 
ftUqyls,  some  (lit.  an  other  one);  angustld&Ylus  (Suet.),  with  a  nar* 
row  border  (davo-). 

ceiftrlpes  rCic),  swift  footed;  flexipes,  with  curling  foot  (flexo-); 
piaalpes,  with  fat  foot  (pl&no-) ;  sOUdipes,  solid-hoofed  (of  horses) ; 
tardlpes,  slow  footed. 

fJEOMp&rens  (Catull.),  halving  a  fahe  father  (flUso-,  parentl-) ; 
flex&nlmus,  causing  a  bent  soulj  i.e.  soul  swaying  (flexo-);  grand- 
»Tns,  of  great  age  (ensuSH-,  avo-);  enjaaiatAvtaB  (Sen.),  big^sremmed 
(graadi-,  scftpo-);  l&tlcl&vlus,  nvith  a  broad  border;  VMamraaiM 
(Lucr.),  light-sleeping  (16vl-,  somno-);  longsevus,  long-lived;  magn&- 
nlmus,  high-souled  (anlmo-) ;  medlastlnus,  a  mid-city  dweller  (mMlo-, 
aoTv-);  medlterrftneus,  midland  (terra-);  merfdies,  noon  (medio-? 
or  mere-?  Cf.  §  160,  10);  mMAootB,  pitiful  (misero-,  cord-). 

multlc&vus,  with  many  hollows  (c&to-)  ;  multiformis,  with  many 
shapes  (forma-);  mull^rus  (Ov.),  manyholed  (fOro-);  multigfinus 
(with  -o  stem,  Lucr.^ ;  multlgSner  (?  no  nom.  is  found  of  this  con- 
sonant stem:  Plaut),  of  many  sorts  (gdntls-);  multljugns,  many^ 
teamed  (Jtkgo-);'  multibuddus,  in  many  ways  (mddo-);  multiplex, 
manifold  (plic-ftre). 

25—2 
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XLastnrtiimi  {nose-racked^  cress  (nftBO-,  torto-,  cf.  no.  2); 
pienllflxiiTiinf  the  time  of  full  moon  (plena-,  Itlna-) ;  prlyUSglimi,  an 
individual  la<iv^  i.e.  a  law  against  an  individual  (prlva-,  Ifig-); 
Bollferreum  (Liv.),  a  javelin  all  of  iron  (86I0-,  ferro-);  sOlleni, 
skilful  (sSllo-,  arU-) ;  verslcdlor,  eiuith  changed  contour  (cdWr-) ;  ver» 
BipelllB,  with  changed  skin  (pelll-);  Ylvlrftdix,  a  quickset  (rftdlo-), 

(c)    Substantive  +  substantive:  989 

The  first  substantive  is  used  as  attributive: 

SBiIpefl,  bronze-footed  (sds-).  So  also  ftUpea  (alar)^  aagvlpes 
(angvl-),  comipes  (oomu-),  palmlpes  (palmar),  sOnipes^  <with  clatter^ 
ingfbot  (sSno-). 

angylmanus,  snake-handed;  auricOnms,  golden-haired, 

caprtflcns,  goat-fig;  caprlcomus,  goat-^med;  ignlcolor,  fire- 
coloured;  Juglans,  a  <walnut  (Jove^j  acorn}  Jov-,  irlandl-,  Varr. 
L.  L,  5.  102);  manupretliun,  cost  of  handiwork;  rtlplcapra,  a  rock- 
goat^  le.  a  chamois;  tavrlformig,  bull-shaped.  Perhaps  here  belongs 
reglfnglTiin,  §  992. 

IMesplter,  Father  Bay  (pater);  Jupplter,  Father  Jove  (Jou-, 
pftter). 

B.    Preposition  +  suljstantive:  990 

amaauensls  (Suet.),  a  secretary  (a  manu) ;  abnormlB,  irregular 
(abnoima);  abOrlg^es,  the  primiti've  inhabitants  (aborigine);  ab- 
Bdnns,  out  of  tune  (ab  Bono);  abstSmlus,  temperate  (abs  temo?=t6- 
meto?  or  for  abstemetliui?);  abrardus,  out  of  tune  (cf.  §  816.  i.  r); 
ftYlns,  out  of  the  road  (a  1I&). 

acdlvls,  uphUl  (ad  diTum),  or  sloping  upwards y  §  986 ;  acdlsftre, 
to  call  to  account  (ad  causam) ;  adSBqy&re,  to  bring  to  a  level  (ad 
aqTom);  aggregare,  attach  (ad  gregem);  admlnXcnlum,  a  prop  (ad 
mftnnxn^;  adnmbrare,  to  sketch  in  outline  (ad  vmbram,  draw  by  the 
shadow)  \  adYerUnm,  a  word  qualifying  a  verb  (ad  Terbmn);  alTI- 
nie,  a  relation  by  marriage^  lit.  a  neighbour  (ad  fines) ;  agnfimen,  an 
addition  to  the  name  (ad  nomen);  apprime  (adv.),  up  to  the  first 
(ad  primes). 

ambaryales  TFest.),  of  going  round  the  fields;  ambnrbialis  (Fest.), 
of  going  round  the  city;  amsSgfites  (Fest),  round  the  crops] 

antattoftnns,  before  daybreak  (antelucem);  antemdridlanns,  be- 
fore noon  (ante  meridiem);  antSpIlani  (pi.),  in  front  of  the  pikes 
(ante  pna);  antesignani  (pi.),  in  front  of  the  standards  (ante 
slgna). 
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circnrnfOrftneus,  round  the  forum  (drcxmi  fonun) ;  ds-Alplnus,  on 
this  (Roman)  side  the  Alps  (ds  Alpes) ;  cls-RlienaxLus,  on  this  side  the 
Rhine  (cl8  Rhenum);  commddUB,  with  full  measure  (com  mOdo); 
concl&ye,  a  lock-up  room  (com  d&ye)* 

decUTis,  down  from  the  slope  (de  cUyo,  or  sloping  down^  §  9^6); 
dScOlor,  discoloured  (de  cdl5re) ;  dSddcOr,  unseemly^  dSd^cus,  disgrace 
(de  dScdre) ;  dSd6c5rus,  disgraceful  (de  d6c5re) ;  dSflSrescdre,  to  lose 
flower  (de  flSre) ;  deform&re,  to  put  out  of  shape,  deformis  (de  fonn&) ; 
dSgtodr,  degenerate  (de  gdndre);  d@llraxe,  to  rave  (de  lir&,  i.e.  to 
stray  from  the  furrow)'^  demens,  out  of  one*s  senses  (de  mente);  de- 
normare,  to  put  out  cf  shape  (de  normft) ;  dSYliis,  of  the  road^  retired 
(de  via).     liut  some  of  these  may  belong  to  §  985. 

duodevlglntl,  two  from  twenty,  i.e.  eighteen;  undevlglntl,  nineteen 
(uno-);  &c.     See  Appendix  D. 

SgrSglus,  selected  (ex  grdge);  Sllmlnare,'  to  turn  out  of  doors 
(e  limine) ;  ezsecrfiri,  to  banish  from  sacred  rites  (or  perhaps  only 
strengthened  for  sacrSxe);  eztempdralis,  on  the  moment  (ez  tem- 
pore); eztermlnftre,  to  banish  (ez  termlnls);  9t:AorT\&,  banished  (q:l 
terra) ;  eztrlcare,  to  free  from  perplexities  (ez  tricls) ;  eztraordlna- 
rlus,  out  of  the  usual  order  (eztra  ordlnem).  But  some  of  these  may 
belong  to  §  985. 

Uiaqueare,  to  ensnare  (in  laquenm,  but  perhaps  belongs  to  §  984) ; 
iUmitriB,  in  the  light,  clear  (in  Itlce,  cf.  §  904) ;  Inalpinus,  dwelling 
among  the  Alps  (in  Alpibns) ;  inanres  (pi.),  eardrops  (in  aure) ;  In- 
flammare,  set  on  fire  (in  flammam) ;  infomiare,  to  put  into  shape  (in 
formam);  Inglilyies,  the  crop  or  maw  (in  giUa);  ingnrgitare,  to 
plunge  (in  gurgitem);  insSlare  (Col.),  to  place  in  the  sun  (sol-);  in- 
Bonmium  (Plin.),  a  ^vision  in  sleep. 

Interamna,  a  city  in  Umbria  between  rivers  (inter  amnes); 
Intercdlumninm,  space  between  columns  (inter  columnas);  intercns 
(adj.),   between  skin  and  flesh  (^inter  cutem);    interlflninm,  time 
between  visible  moons,  i.e.  the  time  of  new  moon  (inter  lonas); 
intermenstruuB,  between  two  months,  i.e.  time  of  new  i 
menBCB,   cf.  §  762.  i.  b,)-,    interregnum,  time  between 
(inter  regna)  \  interrez,  commander  between  two  kings  (t 
intervaUnm  (space  between  palisades),  an  interval  (vaUa 

obnozluB,  liable  for  a  wrong,  exposed  (ob  nozam) ;  ol 
wcty  (ob  viam);  opporttlnuB,  before  the  port,  convenient  (i 
opprobrare,  to  upbraid  ybr  shameful  act  (ob  probrum);  ( 
beseech  (ob  Bacra). 

perduellis,  a  public  foe  (per  duellnm,  in  a  state  of  <vl 
grlnus,  a  foreigner  (from  peregre,  abroad,  per  agroB) ;  1 
through  the  year  (per  annum) ;  perf  IduB,  breaking  tht 
i.e.  treacherous  (per  fidem);  peijtkruB,  oath-breaking  (pe 
mftrlnuB,  of  passing  through  the  sea  (per  mare) ;  pemocti 
the  night,  pemoz,  through  the  night  (per  noctem\ 
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pdrndrldlanus,  in  the  afternoon  (poet  meridiem);  pOmcoriimi,  tie 
space  behind  the  <walh  (post  mosrum) ;  postliminium,  a  return  home 
(post  Umen);    poscsdnia  (pi.),  parts  behind  the  scenes  (post  scsmam). 

imBCordia  (pi.),  the  diaphragm  in  front  of  the  heart  (pr»  corde). 

proconsul,  a  deputy-consul  (pro  consnle).  So  also  proprator, 
proQusestor. 

prdfanus,  in  front  of  the  temple^  i.e.  unconsecrated  (pro  fano); 
prOf&nare,  to  dedicate  (see  also  §  958);  prdfestus,  not-feast  {before  a 
feastX)\  promercalis  (post- Aug.),  marketable {yico  merce);  prospftms, 
successful  (pro  spe  or  spes-,  according  to  hopes ^  §  341)' 

BScOms,  careless y  secure  (se  cttrft) ;  sSdtUus,  nvithout  craft\  hence 
trustmjorthy,  diligent  (se  d61o?);  s6grex  (no  nom.),  apart  (sS  grfige). 

subtMudlicanns,  a  lounger  under  the  halls  (sub  basilicft);  sub- 
dlalis  (Plin.)»  in  the  open  air  (sub  die-);  subddlus,  cunning  (sub 
d61o);  subUmls  (for  subUmlnis),  up  to  the  lintel  (sub  Umen, 
Ritschl.)-;  sublflcanus,  towards  morning  (sub  lucem) ;  sublustrls,  in 
faint  light  (sublllcem,  totwards  datwn\)\  subsellium,  a  stool  wider 
a  chair  \  (sub  sell&);  subslgnanus,  serving  under  the  standards  (sub 
signis);  subsOlanus,  under  or  towards}  the  sun,  i.e.  east  (sub  sole 
or  solem) ;  subterraneus,  underground  (sub  terra) ;  suburbanus,  near 
the  city  (sub  urbem). 

snppeditare,  to  sttpply  (put  under  feet,  sub  pedes,  Corss.) ;  subrtL> 
mare,  to  put  to  the  breast  (sub  rOmft) ;  suilScare,  to  strangle  (lit. 
under-tbroat)  (faud-). 

BftperdOium,  eyebrow  (super  cilium,  eyelid). 

trans-AlpInus,  beyond  the  Alps  (trans  Alpes);  similarly  trans- 
Danuvianus,  transm&rlnus,  transmontanus,  trans-P&d&nus,  trans- 
BhjBnanns. 


G.    Nouns  collateral  to  one  another:  qgj 

duodedm,  twelve  (duo + decern);  octodecim,  eighteen  (octo  +  ); 
quindeclm,  ^^^  (auinque  +  );  wtAwAm,  sixteen  (s6Z+);  undecim, 
eleven  (ycno-  +  ). 

suoyetaurUia  (pi.),  a  sacrifice  of  a  sheep,  pig,  and  bull  (su-  +  ovl- 
4-tauro-). 


D.    Object+verb:  95,a 

ftg-  fOmlgare  (to  make  smoke,  hence)  to  fumigate  (ftono-) ;  Utt- 

gare,  to  go  to  law;  lltlglum,  a  lawsuit  (Uti-);  nftvlgarc, 
to  voyage,  n&vlgium,  a  voyage,  a  ship  (nftvi-);  rSmez, 
a  rower,  rSmlgare,  to  row  (rSmo-). 
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ambtda-     fOnanibiUus,  a  rope-dancer  (fOnl-). 

c«Bd-  fr&trlclda,  a  brother-slayer  (fratr-) ;  hSmldda  (for  homl- 

nlclda),  a  man-slayer^  homlcldium,  manslaughter  (1l5- 
mdn-);  parrlclda,  parric^dium,  murderer^  murder  of  an  equals  treason 
(par-?);  l&pXcIdlnsB  (for  lapidicadinae),  stone  quarries -Qa^l^-)',  tyraa- 
nlc^da,  a  tjrant-kilier,  tyraanicldlum  (tsrraxmo-). 

cSI&-  nomencl&tor,  a  name-catter  (nOmen-). 

cUpI-  auceps,  a  birdcatcber,  hence  also  aucupiTun,  auonp&re,  &c. 

(&yi-);  mtlnicepB,  a  burgher  (miiiil-);  muBCipulxmi,  mus- 
cipula  (f.),  a  mousetrap  (mtlsi-);  particeps,  a  sharer  (parti-);  prln- 
ceps,  a  chief  (ptimo-).  So  also  tertlceps,  avarticepB,  &c.  (Varr.). 

c61-  JEqulcull,  plain  drivellers  ?  (cf.  L.  i.  3  a) ;  a^ricOla,  a  farmer 

(agro-) ;  a^colatio  (Col.  for  the  more  usual  agrlctdtura), 
farming;  anmlcola,  a  dweller  on  the  river  (ainnl-);  AppennlnicOla 
(Verg.),  a  dweller  on  the  Appennines  (Appennlno-) ;  caellcola,  a 
dweller  in  heaven  (osalo-) ;  plSblcola,  a  people-courter  (pleM-) ;  Pop- 
licola  (publlcola,  G.  Rep,  a.  31),  a  people-courter  (popnlo-);  rtlrlcola, 
a  countryman  (rlls-). 

crfimft-       turicremus,  incense-burning  (tils-). 

crSpft-        pfllcrtpus,  a  ball-rattler  (plla-). 

da-  s&cerdoB,  a  priest  (  =  aacra  dans  ?) . 

die-  (§  629) :  causIdlcuB,  a  pleader  (causa-) ;  falsidlcns,  false 

speaking  (falso-) ;  fatldlcus,  prophetic  (fato-) ;  Jlldez,  a  law 
declarer^  Judlc&re,  Judicium  (Jus-) ;  Juridlcus,  administering  justice 
(Jus-) ;  Bya^ldlcuB,  speaking  sweet  things  (svaTl-') ;  vSrldlcus,  truth- 
speaking  (vero-);  vlndlcare,  claim  by  challenge]  (=7lm  dlc6re). 

f&d-  adlflcare,  to  build  a  house^  »dlflcium,  a  house-building, 

i.e.  a  house  (sBdl-);  auctlflcus  (Lucr.),  growth-causing 
^auctu-);  dSlSniflcus  (Plaut.  &c.),  cajoling  (dSlSnlre);  ftirtXflcas 
(Plaut.),  theft-committing  (ftirto-);  grfttlflcarl  (cf.  §  12.  6.  4)*  io  ^^ 
obliging  (grftto-);  hdnOriflcus,  complimentary  (Ii5n5s-);  horrlficns, 
shudder-causing  (horre-) ;  ISnlflcus  (Tib.,  Mart.),  woolmaking  (l&na-) ; 
luctlflcuB,  «zt;otf/tt/ (luctu-) ;  xnagnlficus,  magnificent  (magno-);  melli- 
flcare,  to  make  honey  (mell-);  mtlnlficuB,  present-making  (mfliil-); 
xnlrlfleuB,  doing  strange  things  (miro-);  nldXfloare,  to  make  nests 
(nldo-);  6plfez,  workman  (6p-UB-);  pft^cos,  peace-making  (pftd-); 
pontlfez,  bridge-maker  (pontl-);  saoriftcluin,  a  sacrifice  rsacro-^; 
saadflcuB,  petrifying  (saxo-);  slgnlficare,  make  signs t  show  (slgno-); 
t&bXflcuB,  wasting  (tab!-);  terrlllcus,  terrifying  (terre-);  ySlXflcarl, 
make  sail,  voyage  (vBlo-) ;  TtoSflcuB  (for  TfinSnlficus),  poison-making 
(y6n6no-);  verslflcare,  to  make  verses  (versu-);  vulnlflcus,  wound- 
ing (vuln-tlB-) ;  and  others. 

Or-  BBiIfer,  bronze-bearing  (aes-) ;  SBSttfer,  heat-bringing  (aestn-) ; 
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ft^Tllirer  (Caes.),  eagle-heartng  (&(i7na-);  astrlfer,  star-bearing 
(astro-);  1>ftoIfer,  berry-bearing  (bacca-);  bipennXfer  (Ov.),  carry- 
ing a  tcwo-beaded  axe  (bipenni-)-;  cftdflclfer  (Ov.,  for  oaduoelfer), 
carrying  a  heraWs  staff  (caduceo-) ;  OAlXfer,  heaven-bearing  (csBlo-) ; 
nitXfer,  death-bringing  (f&to-);  flabelUfera  (Plaut.),  a  fan-bearer 
(llabeilo-);  horrifer,  shudder-bringing  (horre-);  Imbrlfer,  rain-bring- 
ing (Unbrl-);  ddOrlfer,  scent-bearing  (ddOs-);  senslfer  (Lucr.), 
causing  sensation  (sensu-) ;  TfinSnifar  (Ov.),  poison-bearing  (vfintoo-) ; 
yoolfdrarl,  to  shout  (v«cl-);  and  many  others. 

fla-  clnlflo  (Hon),  an  ash-blower^  in  some  toilet  operation? 

(dLoXs-). 

f5dX-  argentlfddlna,  a  silver-mine  (axgento-);   aarUOdlnai  a 

gold-mine  (auro-). 

Mi;-  caloXfirfiga,  a  chalk-crushing   herb    (cald-);   foadifiraciu 

ifor  fosderifirainiB),  league-breaking  (fosdus-);  fluctiffirftiriui 
Lucr.),  tivave-breaking  (fluctu-);  naufirftgus,  shipwrecked 
(n&vl-) ;  sazIfrftgiiB,  stone-crushing  (sazo-). 

dentlfrangibuluin,  tooth-cracker;  nudfiranglbiila  (pi.), 
nut-crackers  (see  §  86i). 

firaud&-     BOdofraudiu  (Plant.),  mate-cheating  (sOdo-). 

£rlc&-         dentilMclTun,  tooth-powder  (dentl-). 

fOgl-  lifiilfllga    (m.,    Catull.),  lord-flying  (hero-);    IfLdfOgas, 

shunning  light  (Itld-). 

gte-  UIger,  winged  (fila-);  axmlger,  arm^wearing  (armo-); 

augur,  bird-manager}  soothsayer  (ftvl-);  auiiger,  gotd" 
wearing  (anro-) ;  barbXger  (Lucr.),  beard-wearing  (barba-) ;  bdlU- 
ger,  warring  (bello-) ;  dftvlger,  club-wearing  (dftvo-) ;  famlgSr-fttor 
(Plant.),  a  tale-bearer^  famlgSr&tio,  tale-bearing  (f&ma-);  IfinXger, 
wool-<ivearing  (l&na-);  mOrlgSms,  complaisant  (mfis-);  sand&Ugir- 
tU»  (pi.,  Plant.),  slipper-carriers  (sandftlo-);  sStlger,  hairy  (sSta-): 
splhnlger,  foaming  (spilnia-);  sqv&mXger,  scaly  (squftma-);  and 
others. 

16g-  &(ivllez,  water-collector}   hence  condmt-master  (ftqva-); 

dentndgus  (Plant.),  picking  up  teeth  (denti-);  flOrlldgUB 
(Oy,)^  flower-cutting  (flfis-);  frtlglldgus  (Oy.),  fruit-picking  (flUg-); 
sacrlldgus,  sfealer  of  sacred  things  (sacro-);  BortUdgus,  lot-picker^ 
hence  soothsayer  (sortlr) ;  spIdleglTun  (Van*.),  gleaning  (splcar). 

Idqr-  grandXldayaa,  talking  big  (grand!-) ;  largUoqviu,  magni- 
loavos,  mendftcildqvuB,  stnltiloqyus,  suavUoqyiis,  yaoi- 
loqvus;  paudlOqyium,  little-speaking. 

Inatrft-  armUnstrlnm,  purification  of  arms  (arma-);  tnbiliutrliimy 
purification  of  trumpets  (tuba-). 

mulge-       caprlmnlgos,  goat-milker  (capra-). 
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• ' ^^ ~~ 

p&r&-         dpIp&ruB,  help-providing  (dpi-). 

p&xl-  fimglpSiiu  (Lucr.y  fnuUproducing  (flrlig-);    puerpSra, 

puerperium,  child-hearing  (pu6ro-)« 

pend-         librlpens,  balance-hanger^  i.e.  a  scalesman  '"••*—  "^^  -*• 
pendlum  (for  stlpipendiuin),  pay  (stlp-). 

p6t-  agiipeta  (Cic),  land-seeker  (agro-) ;  here^ 

inheritance-seeker  (heredio-). 

ptlg^  soUpuga,  sole-pricker  "i  a  venomous  snake  (1 

rftpl-  plnnir&pus,   a  feather-snatcher  (plxina-). 

bnstlr&puB,  body-snatcher^  is  probably  a  hz 

for  ex  bnsto  rapfoO)  or  bustum  is  taken  as  < 

rfip-  UBurpare,  break  a  user,  hence  assert  a  rigt 

of,  &c.  (usuin  ro/npere.    So  Key,  Phil,  Sot 
p.  96). 

8&-  vltlB&tor,  vine-planter  (^tl-). 

scalp-  dentiscalpinin,  toothpick  (dentl-). 

86c&-  ftenlsex,  hay-cutter  (fteno-). 

^sdqy"  Tfihdia&tiYuSffoot-followingy  i.e.  an  attendant 

*  86n-  serlsdnuSk    brom&e-sounding    (»&-) ;   horrlsi 

sounding  (horr-,  stem  of  horr-e-re,  liorr-( 
(Ov.),  doleful  (luctu-). 

8p6cl'         anspez,    bird-viewer     (ftvl-);    ertlspex, 
(eztO');  b&nuipez,  gut-viewer}  (comp.  hil 

st&ttk-        justltlimiy  suspension  of  law  courts  (JtLs- 
sun-staying,  i.  e.  time  when  the  sun  is  staya 

stem-        lectisteralimiy    couch-covering     (lecto-); 
chair-covering  (s611a-),  two  religious  cerem 

sflg.  sangyisfLga,  a  bloodsucker,  leech  (sangrSn-) 

t^nS-         arclteaens,  bow-holding  (arcu-). 

terd-  fenitdnu,  ferritdrfiun  (Plant.),  iron-rubbet 

tue-  »<Utuii8,  a  sacristan  (aedl-).     First  used  ii 

for  older  aditumus  (Varr.  R.R,  i.  2,  i).  1 
has  sodltuentes. 

versa-        terglyersarl,  turn  one's  back,  shuffle  (texgo-) 

TOrft-         cxaiMiraak,  flesh-eating  (caron-). 
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E.     Oblique  predicate  +  verb:  ^^3 

aavlperftre,  to  make  equal  (aequo-);  amplXflc&re^  to  enlarge 
(amplo-);  ludlflcSre,  to  make  game  of  (ludo-);  xnltlflcSre,  to  mdu 
mild  (mltl-) ;  pflrif  Icare,  purify  (pllro-). 

So  perhaps  xnltlgare  (mltem  agere?);  IfiTlgare,  make  smooth 
(Ifivi-);  purgare,  cleanse  (puro-). 

Here  may  be  put  the  half-compounds  (§  300)  with  fEu^ere  or  <¥h 
fieri.     (The  quantity  of  the  e  is  here  marked  only  when  proof 
exists,  and  in  that  case  the  author's  name  is  added.     Ritschl.  Opusc. 
II.  618  sqq.  lays  down  the  rule  that  in  the  Scenic  poets  the  a  is  long 
in  verbs  with  long  penult,  short  in  verbs  with  short  penult.) 

alllce-;  &re-;  c&ie-,  concale-,  peroSId-  (Plaut.,  Lucr.  dec.  also 
eal-,  excal-);  cande-,  ezcande-;  conddoe-;  dome-  (Petr.);  ezpergS- 
(Plaut,  Lucr.);  ferve-,  confervS-  (Lucr.),  deferve-,  Inferve-,  per- 
ferve-,  snfferve- ;  frige-,  perfrIgS-  (Plaut.) ;  IftW-  (Ter.,  O v.),  conlftW-  ' 
(Lucr.);  Uqv6-  (Verg.,  Ov.),  Uqv5-  (Lucr.,  Gatull.,  Ov.),  coUlqve-, 
Inllqye-;  m&dd-  (Plaut,  Verg.,  &c.),  pormftdd- (Plaut.) ;  cozmndnd- 
(Plaut.) ;  obsOle-;  dl-;  pfttfi-  (Plaut.,  Verg.,  Ov.,  &c.),  pftW-  (Lucr.); 
pftv6-(Ov.,  Sen.), perpftvft- (Plaut.);  plngve- (Plin,) ',  pfttarS- (Ov.), 
patre-  (Plaut.,  Lucr.,  for  which  Ritschl  pate-);  qtUI'te*  (Auct.  Ep, 
odBrut.y,  rare-  (Lucr.);  rttbfi-  (Ov.);  stftpfi-  (Verg.,  Ov.,  &c.), 
obstilpe-  (Ter.,  but  see  edd.);  assue-,  consue-,  desue*,  mansue-; 
contaw-  (Plaut.);  t«p6-  (Gatull,  Verg.,  Hon),  1*p5.  (Gatull.); 
perterre- ;  tlm6-  (Lucr.),  pertlmd-  (Pacuv.) ;  torre-  (Col.) ;  trfimd- 
(Prop.,  Verg.,  Ov.,  &c.);  tttmd-  (Prop.,  Ov.);  vftcS-  (Lucr.), 
vftcue-  (Gic,  Nep.). 

Gompare  also  deterrlf Xciu,  horrlf Iciu,  t^rr^fleiis,  §  992. 

cXnefkctuB  (Lucr.)  is  a  bold  compound  froni  c|ii)Ui-  (which  would 
give  clnSrlfiB^iun),  as  if  there  were  a  verb  clnSre,  tp  be  ashy.  Similar 
non-existent  verbs  are  presumed  in  dome-,  rare-,  vaoe-,  vacue-  (above). 
In  alllce-,  condoce-,  dome-,  ezperge-,  commone-,  qvata-,  perterre-, 
torre-,  a  neuter  signification  or  passive  infinitive  appears  to  be  pre- 
sumed. Either  these  verbs  are  formed  on  a  false  analogy,  or  they 
may  be  compared  with  such  phrases  as  **es  lasst  sicfe  begreifen," 
**  je  me  suis  senti  entralner." 

The  incompleteness  of  the  composition  is  seen  in  tbe  .separation 
of  the  parts  in  ferve  bene  fadt  (Gato),  perferve  Ita  Ht,  consul  quo- 
que  fadunt,  ezcande  me  fecemnt  (all  in  Varr.  R,  jR,),  and  fadt  are, 
rareqye  fadt  (Lucr.) ;  perhaps  in  fadt  putre  (Varr.  K,  jR.  y.  41.  a). 

For  fabrefitctiu  see  §  997. 

Here  also  may  be  put  the  compounds  qTlvls,  qyaatiifvli;  qylll-  99s 
bet,  qyantusUbet,  «iuhat  you  please^  as  great  as  you  please.    The 
pronoun  retains  its  inflexions,  but  is  treated  syntactically,  as  if  it 
were  expressing  an  absolute  name  or  quality,  and  were  not  really 
an  object  (to  vis)  or  oblique  predicate. 
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F.    Subject  +  verb:  gr6 

allenlgexia  (ftUenlgtous,  Val.  Fl.),  born  of  foreigners  (alieno  gen- 
itus);  KQS^&aak^ snake-born;  caellgena  (f.),  beaven-born ;  caprlgenuB, 

of  goat  stock;  terrlgena,  earth-born;  vltlgemis,  vine^prc' '  ''•^**  "^ 

See  also  §  826. 

(Perhaps  these  should  be  referred  to  A,  §  988.) 

bfldna,  an  ojr-hom  trumpet  (bos  cajiit;  but  cf.  99; 
UcXnium,  time  of  cockcrowing  (gallus  cault);  ffeliddiiun 
Col.),  hoarfrost  (golu  cadlt) ;  poplifugium,  people's  f 
fngit) ;  reglfuglTun,  king's  fight  (rex  fiiglt) ;  rSglflcu 
facit) ;  BtilUcXdium,  a  dripping  (stilla  cadit). 

G.  Oblique  case,  or  adjective  used  adverbis 
The  construction  presumed  is  often  very  loose. 

ftg-  jTurgare,   to  dispute^  scold,  jnrglom,  alterca 

(Jure  ago), 
c&pl-  manceps,  a  purchaser;  mancIplTun,  a  chattel  (] 

nuncftpare,  to  declare  (nomine  capio?). 
c&n-  oomlcen,  bombloiver  (comu  cano);   fldlcei 

player  on  the  strings  (f  IdXbus  cano) ;  IXticen 

(Utuo  cano) ;  oscen,  a  singing  bird  (Ore,  ster 

tiblcen,  tiblclna,  a  flute  player  (tlblft  cano] 

trumpeter  (tdbft  cano), 
dft-  mand&re,  commit  to  a  persorCs  charge  (in  ma 

Compare  crSdere,  trust;  ven-ddre,  sell  (venu 

die-  mfilddleui,  scurrilous  (male  dico). 

f&ci-  artifez,  a  handicraftsman  (arte  facio);   bft 

(bene  facio);  carnlfez,  a  outcher  (came  f 
vitiua.  facio,  Verg.) ;  malSfXcus,  unkind  (male  : 
belongs  fabreCeusere,  to  make  in  <ivorkman 
comp.  also  infabre  factns. 

fid-  used  passively:  bifldns,  cleft  in  two  (bis  flm 

fldus,  ewitb  many  clefts   (mnltxim  finder); 
four-cleft;  trifldus,  three-cleft, 

benignuB,  <well-born,  liberal;  malignns,  ill 
(bene,  male,  genitus);  comp.  §  826. 

flu-  largifluus,  copious;  septemfluus,  seven-stream 

gto-  primigenuB  (Lucr.),  primlgenlus  (Varr.),  fr 

mitive  (primus  gii^or). 

pftri-  pximlpftra,  bearing  for  the  first  time  (primnm 

pOtes-  belUpOtens,  powerful  in  war  (bello  possum) ; 
all-powerful,  mnltlpdtens,  very  powerful  (om 
possum) ;  pennlpOtens  (Lucr.),  winged  (pens 
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B5nl-  armlsonuB  (Verg.),  arm-resounding  (armo-);  A^^^^a^ 
(Sil.),  <ivaW'resounding  (fluctu-);  lluentlfldnufl  (GatuU.), 
jHoolresomding  (lliwnto-);  raudsdnua  (CatulL),  hoarse- 
sounding  (rauco-) ;  undisomiB,  cwatfe-soundtng  (nndls  ). 

snlcft-        blHulcus,  cloven-footed  (i.e.  cleft  in  two  by  a  furrow). 

va«ft-  iii<mtfv««u8,  wandering  on  the  mountains  (monte  vftgor); 
ntaidrlyS^B  (CatuU.),  <wandering  in  thickets  (in  nemorl- 
mu  7a«or) ;  noctlvftgnB,  cwandering  by  night  (nocta  va^or) ; 
851Iy8inui,  wandering  alone  (solus  TBifor). 

v61-  benfivdlus,   well-wishing;  mftWvdlus,  ill-wishing  (bene, 

male,  volo). 

volfir  alttvdlTis,  ^j'/^^  o«  %>&  (alte  volo);  v6Uv61u8,  sail-flying 

(vSlis  volat). 

So  Adverb  (or  oblique  case)+Participle:  998 

altlcinctus,  girt-high;  mftnlfestus,  hand-strucP.  (cf.  §  704);  sa^ro- 
sanctos,  consecrated  (perhaps  this  belongs  to  spurious  compounds) , 
solUdtus,  anxious,  lit  alUxcited  (soUo-,  ciSre,  cf.  §  759). 

bipartltus,  tripartltus,  avadripartitus,  divided  into  two,  tbree^ 
four  (bis,  ta:l8=ter,  qyadri=qvatvor.  §  184). 


CHAPTER  XII. 
INTERJECTIONS. 

Interjections  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  (i)  unita-  999 
tions  of  sounds,  (2)  abbreviated  sentences  or  mutilated  words. 

I.    Imitations  of  sounds.     (The  probable  Greek  and  English 
modes  of  representing  the  same  or  similar  sounds  will  be  added.) 

a  or  all)     .^^  warning  or  sorrow.     Comp.  a,  Engl,  ah!  Germ.  acb. 
or  ha    )  . 

ej&  (heia)  in  encouragement.     Comp.  €ia,  Engl.  hey. 

vail  in  surprise  or  indignation,     Comp.  6a, 
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o  various.     Comp.  «S,  J,  Engl,  obi 

15  a  shout  in  excitement.     Comp.  lov  or  lov<i  En^l,  yobo! 

ShSoroho  a  cry  of  distress.     Comp.  Engl.  Ho!    In  Terence  some- 
times wiUi  dum  appended. 

proorproli  in  surprise  or  indignation;  especially  in  ] 
ImmortaleB,  &c.  Perhaps  this  is  not  unita 
ral  sound,  but  is  a  word. 

euoe  for  tvol:  a  cry  in  Bacchic  rites. 

au  in  fear  and  warning. 

faorphnl  expression  of  disgust  Plant.  Most.  39, 
Comp.  «^v  (?),  Engljel  fanv!  fob!  Gem 

phy  in  impatience  at  unnecessary  explanation. 

Probably  same  as  last     Comp.  Engl./oo^, 

hul  various.    Perhaps  a  whistle,  which  is  wr 

I       jjj  wonder  and  delight:  a  quivering  of  the 
^^***J        imitative  of  Greek  ^SajSai,  ttottoi,  iro-irtCu 
on  SopL  Pbiioct,  746. 

liahalua      Laugbing,    Comp.  5,  a,  Engl.  Haba. 

v»  in  grief  and  anger.    Represents  a  wail.     ( 

Alexandrine  and  later  writers,  perhaps  in 
Latin;  Germ,  tiveh^  Engl.  <woe.  Compare 
the  verb  vftglre. 

5h6  in  annoyance,  especially  when  a  person  is  j< 

between  a  groan  and  a  grunt     Comp.  En{ 

liel  or  el  in  grief.  It  represents  a  sigh.  Comp.  I  < 
and  perhaps  aial,  Engl,  beigh, 

^em  or     /  ^^^  sound  of  clearing  the  throat?    Con 
nem  or  em)  ^^^^    ^n  Plautus  em  is  often  found  in  ] 

8t  to    conmiand   silence.     The   correspond! 

English,  bist^  is  used  to  attract  attention;  a 
command  silence. 

^Wt^°^l  ^"  surprise,  vexation,  fear,  &c.:  sn 
rareiy  ain»iw     )  ^^^^^  against  the  teeth.     Comp. 

raraZ,  orororoi,  Engl,  tut  tut, 
lieufl  a  noise  to  attract  attention :  a  combined  wl 

Comp.  Engl,  qvbisbtl  and  perhaps  Germ. 

buzza), 
twmtax      apparently  from  j9ofi/3u£:  expression  of  w< 
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euax  a  cry  of  joy.     Comp.  cva,  tvaiinv^  and  perhaps  Germ. 

juchhe, 

taxtax       the  sound  of  blows.     Comp.  Engl,  thwack. 

2.     Abbreviated  sentences  or  mutilated  words.    The  foUowing 
are  probably  such: 

(a)  Latin : 

ea  in  Plaut  usually  em,  lo! 

ecce  /«  bgrel    The  ce  is  perhaps  the  demonstrative  particle, 

cf.  §  374.  In  the  comic  poets  it  is  frequently  combined 
with  the  accusative  (as  if  it  were  equivalent  to  jee)  of 
the  pronouns  is  and  ille;  eocum,  eocam,  eccos,  eocas, 
ecca;  eccillum,  eccillam,  eccUlut;  once  also  ecdstam. 

eccere         used  similarly  to  English  there! 

"^-I^^SS"^-!  abbreviations  of  «eH«c„le.J«vet 

medlos  fidius  for  me  dens  Fidias  juvet,  jo  help  me  the  God  of  Faith. 

ecastor       perhaps  for  en  Castor. 

pol  for  Polluz. 

edepol       said  by  Roman  granunarians  to  be  for  per  »dem  PoUuqIs. 

sodes         prythee.    Said  by  Cicero  (Or,  45)  to  be  for  el  audes  (cf. 
Wagner  ad  PI.  Aid,  46). 

(b)  Borrowed  from  the  Greek: 

age  come!  for  aye.    It  is  sometimes  followed  by  dum. 

&p&ge  off!  for  airayt. 

euge  for  cvyc. 

eugipsd  originally  for  evyc  ttcu? 
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APPENDIX  A. 


i.  The  following  Extracts  are  made  in  order  to  give  a  fuller 
exposition  of  some  points  of  Phonetics,  and  to  furnish  physiological 
explanations  of  some  of  the  phenomena  stated  in  Book  i. 

The  books  chiefly  quoted  from  are,  as  I  believe,  the  best  on 
the  subject,  viz. :  A.  Melville  Bell's  Principles  of  Speech^  London, 
new  edt.  1863.  Visible  Speech^  London,  1867.  A.  J.  Ellis  on  Early 
English  Pronunciation,  Part  I.  1869 ;  Part  ii.  1869.  These  books 
contain  much  more  that  is  illustrative  but  not  so  easily  quotable. 
The  FisibU  Speech  contains  Bell's  latest  views,  which  in  some  points 
are  different  from  those  given  in  the  Principles, 

The  notation  of  the  sounds  has  been  in  some  cases  modified, 
to  make  the  account  intelligible  to  readers  who  are  not  familiar 
with  Bell's  or  Ellis'  notation.  (In  the  Principles,  Bell  uses  *  articula- 
tions'  for  'consonants.'  I  have  substituted  the  latter  term  as 
better  known.)  I  have  also  occasionally  made  omissions  and  trans- 
positions for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  clearness,  but  have  not  cared 
to  remove  all  repetition. 


On  Nasals.     (Comp.  §  6.) 

ii.     *  The  letters  m,  n,  ng  have  the  same  oral  positions  as  b,  d,  g 

*  but  the  inner  end  of  the  nasal  passages  is  uncovered  by  the  soft 

*  palate,  and  while  the  breath  is  shut  in  by  the  mouth,  it  escapes 

*  freely  through  the  nostrils. 

*  Though  the  nasals  gain  but  little  percussive  audibility  by  the 

*  cessation  of  contact,  yet  they  cannot,  any  more  than  the  perfectly 

*  obstructive  consonants,  be  considered  finished  until  the  oral  organs 

*  are  separated.    There  is  breath  within  the  mouth  pressing  against 

*  the  conjoined  organs,  and  slightly  distending  the  pharynx,  as  well 

*  as  a  free  current  in  the  nostrils :   and  though  the  voice  may  be 

*  perfectly  finished  by  merely  closing  the  glottis,  the  consonant 

*  would  be  imperfect,  if  the  breath  within  the  mouth  were  not 

*  allowed  to  escape.    There  is  thus  a  slight,  but  very  slight,  effect  of 

*  percussion  heard  on  the  organic  separation  as  in  come,  sun,  tongue, 
*&c.;  and  when  a  vowel  follows  the  articulation,  this  slight  pha- 

26 
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*ryhgal  expresaon  gives  a  sharpness  and  closeness  of  connexion 

*  to  the  combination,  which  would  be  wanting,  if  the  voice  were 

*  stopped  in  the  glottis  before  the  organic  disjunction. 

*  In  finishing  these  nasal  elements,  the  soft  palate  must  not  be 

*  allowed  to  cover  the  nares  before  the  articulating  organs  are  sepa- 

*  rated;    for  a  momentary  closure  will  convert  m,  n,  ng  into 

*  b,  d,  g.     A  tendency  to  compress  the  breath  in  this  way  is  especi- 

*  ally  felt'in  finishing  ng,  in  the  formation  of  which  the  tongue  and 
*soft  palate  are  already  in  contact,  and  so  in  the  position  for  g, 

*  to  which  ng  is  consequently  more  easily  convertible  than  the  other 

*  nasals  are  to  their  corresponding  shut  letters. 

*  The  English  nasals  are  all  voiced  consonants. 

iii.  *  The  French  has  a  series  of  seminasal  sounds  represented 
*by  an,  en,  in,  on,  un  and  by  various  other  literal  combinations. 
*In  forming  these  the  soft  palate  is  depressed  sufficiently  to  open 

*  the  nasal  passages  but  not  so  much  as,  by  contact  with  the  tongue, 
•to  obstruct  the  passage  into  the  mouth.    Thus  having  an  oral 

*  as  well  as  a  nasal  passage  they  are  capable  of  being  affected  by 

*  changes  in  the  position  of  the  mouth.    There  are  four  recognized 

*  varices  of  them.    The  English  ng  on  the  contrary,  has  always 

*  a  uniform  sound,  it  is  incapable  of  any  change  of  vowel  quality.' 
3VI.  Bell,  Pnnciples,  pp.  49,  50,  39. 

iv.  It  may  here  be  noted  that  n  and  1  are  in  several  languages 
palatalised.  Thus  Ital.  gl,  Spanish  U,  Portug.  lH,  all  are  equal, 
or  nearly  so,  to  ly:  French  and  Ital.  gn.  Span,  nn  (old)  now  n, 
Portug.  nil  are  all  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  ny.  (Ellis,  p.  199. 
Brtlcke,  p.  70.) 

On  held  or  sustained  Consonants. 

V.  *  The  nasal  elements  and  also  the  letter  1,  are  often  called 
^jemivo<welj  because  they  are  perfectly  sonorous  and  capable  of 
'separate  and  prolonged  enunciation  like  vowels.      These  semi- 

*  vowels  may  each  separately  form  a  syllable ;  1  and  n  often  do  so 
*•  in  English  as  in  castle^  fasten^  5c  c. ;  and  m  has  a  amilar  syllabic 
'  effect  in  rhythm^  chasm^  prism,  &c.     In  the  pronunciation  of  such 

*  words  care  must  be  taken  that  no  vowel  sound  is  heard  between 

*  the  m  and  the  preceding  consonant. 

*The  letters  of  this  class  are  often  called  Umuds  because  they 

*  flow  into  other  articulations,  and  seem  to  be  absorbed  by  them. 

*  This  peculiar  quality  might  perhaps  be  better  understood,  were 

*  we  to  call  it  transparency;  they  shew  through  them  the  nature  of 
'proximate  consonants.    When  the  liquids  occur  before  voiceless 
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'  consonants,  they  are  so  short  as  scarcely  to  add  any  appreciable 

*  quantity  to  the  syllable ;  w//f,  bent,  brink,  lamp,  &c.  have  thus  but 

*  very  little  more  duration  than  <wit,  bet,  brick,  lap,  &c.   When  these 

*  letters  however  come  before  voiced  consonants,  they  form  the 
'  longest  syllable*  in  the  language,  as  in  nvilled,  bend,  tongues,  lambs, 
*'Jilm,  helm  which  have  as  long  quantity  as  any  syllables  containing 

*  the  same  vowels  can  have.  The  liquids  have  the  same  quantity  as 
« other  varied  consonants  before  vowelSi  They  are  however  longer 
*when  final,'   Mr  Bell,  Principles,  pp.  167,  8« 

On  the  length  of  Gonsonarnts, 

vi,    *  Among  the   consonants   there  are   various   degrees    of 

*  quantity.    The  vocal  articulations  are  essentially  longer  than  the 

*  non-vocal,  but  in  each  class  there  are  varieties. 

*  Thus :  The  breath  obstructives  p,  t,  k  are  the  shortest. 

*  The  breath  continuous  elements  f,  th,  s,  sh  are  the  next  longer. 

*  The  shut  voice  consonants  b,  d,  g  are  the  next  in  length. 

*  The  close  continuous  voice  consonants  v,  th,  z,  zb  (i.e.  French 

*  J)  are  longer  still. 

*  The  open  continuous  voice  consonants  or  liquids  1,  m,  n,  ng 
•are  the  longest  simple  consonants. 

*  wh,  w,  y  and  r  are  not  included  because  these  consonants  do  not 

*  occur  after  vowels,  but  only  as  initials  in  English  f  and  all  initial 

*  letters,  whether  voice  or  breath,  are  alike  in  quantity.*  M.  Bell, 
Principles,  p.  86. 

On  sharp  and  flat  Consonants.     (Comp.  §  2.) 

vii.    Brticke's  view  is  as  follows,  as  stated  by  v.  Raumer: 

*  The  difference  between  the  soft  and  hard  consonants  consists 

*  in  this,  that  the  voice  sounds  with  the  former  and  not  with  the 

*  latter.    When  we  speak  aloud,  the  voice  must  actually  sound  in 

*  pronouncing  the  soft  consonants:  in  whispering,  the  sound  of  the 

*  vocal  chords  falls  away  altogether,  but  the  place  of  this  is  supplied 

*  in  the  case  of  the  soft  consonants  by  a  rustlmg  in  the  larynx.*  Cf. 
Brticke,  p.  $$,  See  von  Raimier*s  criticism  {Gesam,  Schriften.  p. 
450  sq.). 

Mr  Beirs  account  is  as  follows:  *  When  the  glottis  is  contracted 

*  to  a  narrow  chink  the  breath  in  passing  sets  the  edges  of  the 

*  orifice,  i.e.  the  vocal  ligaments,  in  vibration,  and  creates  sonorous 

*  voice.     When  the  glottis  is  open,  and  the  superglottal  passage  is 

26 — 2 
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*  contracted,  the  breath  creates  in  the  latter  the  non-sonorous  nist- 
'ling  or  friction,  which  is  called  "whisper."    The  organic  effect 

*  of  the  open  glottis  will  be  understood  by  whispering  a  voiced  con- 

*  sonant,  such  as  ▼.    The  result  is  clearly  different  from  the  sound 

*  of  the  non-vocal  consonant  of  corresponding  oral  formation,  f. 
'  For  the  former,  the  fricativeness  of  the  breath  is  audible  from  the 

*  throat,  through  the  oral  configuration;  for  the  latter,  the  breath 

*  friction  is  audible  only  from  the  lip.'     Fisible  Speech^  p.  46. 

In  Lower  Germany  usually,  as  in  England  always,  the  soft 
(flat)  consonants  are  accompanied  (in  speaking  aloud)  with  the 
sound  of  the  voice.  But  in  far  the  greater  part  of  Germany, 
i.e.  over  almost  the  whole  of  South  and  Mid-Germany,  the  regular 
pronunciation  of  the  soft  consonants  is,  according  to  von  Raumer, 
unattended  by  the  feuntest  sound  of  the  voice.     Again,  *  many  per- 

*  sons  accompany  some  soft  consonants  with  the  sound  of  the  voice, 
*and  pronounce  others  without;  e.g.  some  give  the  sound  of  the 
'voice  to  w,  but  not  to  s;  others  to  w  and  s,  but  not  to  soft 

*  mutes;  others  again,  and  this  is  frequent,  to  the  nasals,  but  not  to 

*  other  consonants.'  Von  Raumer  mentions,  that  a  highly  educated 
man  of  his  acquaintance,  who  never  voiced  the  soft  consonants, 
yet  found  it  inconceivable  how  people  could  confuse  together  such 
different  sounds  as  the  soft  and  hard  consonants,  (p.  454.)  See 
also  Max  Mtiller,  Lectures^  II.  pp.  118,  131. 


On  the  imperfect  vocality  of  Consonants. 

viii.     •  All  consonants  being  merely  transitional  sounds  in  ordi- 

*  nary  utterance,  the  voice  is  not  equally  sustained  from  the  beginning 

*  to  the  end  of  the  vocalized  articulation.  In  pronouncing  the  word 
'  lea've  for  instance  the  vocality  of  the  v  is  clearly  heard  only  at  the 
'junction  of  that  element  with  the  syllabic  sound,  the  vowel;  and 

*  the  initially  voiced  v  sinks  imperceptibly  into  its  voiceless  corre- 

*  spondent  f — as  if  the  word  were  written  leavf.    This  effect  does 

*  not  require  to  be  written,  as  it  is  inherent  in  the  implied  transi- 

*  tional  character  of  the  consonant. 

*  When  a  voiced  consonant  comes  before  a  non-vocal  element, 

*  the  murmur  of  the  vocal  letter  is  heard  only  at  the  instant  of  its 
'junction  with  the  preceding  vowel,  and  immediately  lost  in  the 

*  transition  to  the  next  element,  as  in  the  words  art ^  purse ^  else^feltj 

*  lance,  cantt  lamp^  inkt  &c. 

*  Foreigners  in  pronouncing  English  words  generally  fail  to  give 
*the  requisite  abruptness  to  these  **  liquids"  before  voiceless  conso- 

*  nants. 
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*The  preceding  observations  shew  that  the  absolute  quantity 

*  of  voice  in  a  vocsd  consonant  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  follow- 
« ing  element.     Five  degrees  of  absolute  quantity  in  the  sound  of  / 

*  will  be  recognised  in  the  following  combinations;  arranged  from 

*  shortest  to  longest:  felt^   health,  feWd^  realm,  feii:     M,  Bell, 
Visible  Speech,  P-  67. 

ix.  In  French  such  words  as  stable^  schUme  are  not  pro- 
nounced as  in  English  with  the  final  voiced  consonant  held  or  pro- 
longed, but  either  with  the  faintest  vowel  murmur  following,  thus 
making  1,  m  initial  and  consequently  shortening  the  sound,  or  with 
an  entire  remission  of  the  vocal  murmur,  i^e,  with  1,  nv  whispered. 
See  Ellis,  p.  52, 

X.  The  same  imperfect  vocality  is  noticeable  particularly  in  a 
comparison  of  Icelandic  with  English  b. 

*  8  is  always  (in  Icelandic)  intentionally  8  and  never  s,  but  z  is 
<  sometimes  generated,  although  it  is  not  recognized.    Thus  8  final 

*  after  1,  n,  and  perhaps  in  o&er  cases,  generates  an  intermediate  z. 

*  For  example  if  we  compaire  eins,  sins  with  Englidi  stains,  scenes 

*  we  should  see  that  the  difference  of  the  terminations  arises  from  the 

*  8  in  Icelandic  being  intentional  and  predominant,  but  the  z  gene- 

*  rated  and  therefore  lightly  touched,  while  in  English  the  z  is  inten- 

*  tional  and  predominant,  and  although  the  8  is  often  prolonged  and 
« in  the  church  singing  of  charity  children  not  unfrequently  pain- 

*  fully  hissed,  it  is  yet  merely  generated  by  a  careless  relaxation  of 

*  the  voice,  and  its  very  existence  is  unknown  to  many  speakers. 

*  I  found  also  that  there  was  an  unacknowledged  tendency  to  pro- 
•nounce  8  final  after  long  vowels  in  the  same  way,'    Ellis,  p.  547. 

This  is  only  in  accordance  with  English  (and  Icelandic)  habits 
of  modifying  the  second  consonant  to  suit  the  preceding  sound. 
Latin  took  the  opposite  course  and  expelled  n  when  preceding  s,  or 
8  when  preceding  m  or  n,  clearly  because  8  was  sharp  and  m  or  n 
flat  (see  §§  191,  a.  193). 


On  diphthongs.    (Comp.  §  ao.) 

xi.     *  The  common  definition  of  a  diphthong  "a  complexion  or 

*  cot^linjg  of  ^vowels  when  the  two  letters  send  forth  a  joint  sound, 

*  so  as  in  one  syllable  both  sounds  be  heard"  (Ben  Jonson),  is  quite 

*  defective  if  not  absolutely  erroneous.  Between  a  coupling  of 
<  sounds  and  a  diphthongal  sound  the  interval  is  as  wide  as  between 
*a  mechanical  mixture  and  a  chemical  combination.    The  two 

*  marks  of  sound  which  connote  a  diphthong  are  neither  of  them 

*  sounded,  they  do  but  indicate  the  two  limits,  from  one  of  which  to 
*the  other  the  voice  passes  continuously  in  uttering  the  diphthong; 
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'  it  is  the  filling  up  of  the  interval  so  symbolised  which  constitutes 

*  the  diphthongal  sound  and  accordingly  it  is  not  every  tw^o  vowel 

*  symbols  which  can  be  conjoined  to  represent  a  diphthong,  but  only 

*  such  two  as  admit  ot  a  continuous  uninterrupted  passage  of  the 

*  breath  from  one  limit  to  the  other.     A  diphthong  is  a  sound  of  an 

*  essentially  diiFerent  nature  from  a  vowel  or  any  combination  of 

*  vowels.     However  rapidly  two  vowels  are  made  to  succeed  each 

*  other  they  win  remain  two  vowels  still  and  never  blend  into  a 

*  4ipbthong.    The  nearest  analogue  to  the  diphthong  is  the  slur  in 

*  vocai  music.  In  general  (^1  do  not  say  always),  a  diphthong  cannot 
'be  reversed  as  such;  i.e.  in  the  act  of  reversal  it  becomes  a  vowel 
'syllable.'    J.  J.  Sylvester,  La^ivs  ofverse  (Lond,  1870),  p.  50. 

A  similar  definition  of  a  diphthong  is  found  in  BrUcke,  p.  17.  See 
also  M.  Bell,  Visible  Speech^  p.  78.  Ellis,  p.  51.  Gomp.  Rumpelt, 
Deutsche  Gram.j  p.  33. 

xii.  'The  general  rule  for  the"3tress  upon  the  elements  of  diph- 
^thoi^s,  is  that  it  falls  upon  the  first,  but  this  rule  is  occasionally 
'  violated.  Thus  m  many  combinations  with  initial  1,  u  the  stress 
'falls  on  the  second  element,  in  which  case,  according  to  some 
'writers,  the  first  element  falls  into  y,  w,  which,  however,  others 
'  deny.  In  lu,  ul  the  stress  is  properly  on  the  first  element.  But 
'in Italian  chiaro,  ghiaccio  the  1  is  touched  quite  lightly,  and  is  almost 
'  evanescent,  so  that  it  would  generally  be  thought  enough  to  denote 
'  the  dii,  &^  as  palatalised  k,  g.'    Ellis,  p. ^18. 

*  There  are  three  principal  vowels  a,  1,  u,  whence  are  formed  six 
'  principal  diphthongs,  each  consisting  of  two  vowels  connected  by  a 
'  gliding «ound  arising  from  the  continuance  of  the  voice-sound  while 
'  the  organs  of  speech  pass  firom  the  positions  due  to  one  vowel 

*  to  that  due  to  the  other.  It  is  this  glide  which  gives  the  diphthongal 
'character.  The  first  element  or  vowel  is  usually  brief,  but  it 
'  generally  receives  the  accent,  and  it  may  be  long.  The  second 
'element  is  generally  long  and  occasionally  accented.  These  six 
'  diphthongs  are  al,  an,  ul,  lu,  la,  ua.  The  two  first,  al,  au,  degene- 
'  rate  into  the  intermediate  vowels  e,  o  in  various  shades,  as  may  be 
'  satisfactorily  proved  historically.  The  two  next,  ul,  lu,  generate 
'the  peculiar  middle  vowels  French  eu,  u;  and  the  two  last 
'  cause  the  evolution  of  the  consonants  y,  w.  Of  these  the  diph- 
thongs ul,  lu  are  the  most  unstable.  The  pure  sound  of  the 
'  first  occurs  in  the  French  oui  as  now  pronounced;  it  is  however 
'  used  as  a  dissyllable  by  Moliere*  and  must  therefore  have  been  pro- 

*  nounced  as  the  present  French  out.  The  pure  sound  of  the  second, 
*lu,  is  conmion  in  Italian  as/i«.     In  both  ul,  lu,  the  stress  may  be 

*  Diez's  Etymological  Dictionary,  sub  voce.  The  older  oil  was  dis- 
syllabic, firom  hoa  illud,   (Ellis.) 
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*  laid  on  either  element,  and  in  both  the  attempt  may  be  made  to  fuse 

*  the'diphthong  into  a  angle  sound.  When  the  stress  falls  on  the 
♦second  element,  an  Englishman  (but  not  a  Welshman)  says  we, 
*you,    AVhen  the  organs  of  speech  endeavour  to  produce  a  single 

*  sound,  it  differs  from  either,  and  results  in  French  eu,  u  in  various 

*  shades.'     Ellis,  PMlolog,  Soc,  Tram*  1867.    Suppl,  p.  58. 


On  English  r. 

xiiL  The  English  pronunciation  of  r  is  so  peculiar,  an< 
on  vowels  so  great  that  an  English  student  studying  vow 
is  liable  to  fell  into  many  mistakes  if  he  does  not  bear  it  < 
in  mind.  The  following  passages  will  explain  the  mat 
vowels  will  be  denoted  by  the  numbers  in  the  list  on  p.  9. 

*  R  is  produced  when  the  breath  is  directed  over  the  up 

*  of  the  tongue  so  as  to  cause  some  degree  of  lingual  vibn 

*  order  to  effect  this,  the  breath  must  be  obstructed  at 

*  points,  that  the  force  of  the  stream  may  be  concentrate 

*  tip ;  and  the  tongue  must  be  held  loosely  to  enable  it  t 

*  readily.    The  vibration  may  be  produced  in  every  degree 

*  soft  tremor  of  the  English  r,  which  merely  vibrates  the  et 

*  tongue,  to  the  harsh  rolling  of  the  Spanish  rr,  which  8 

*  whole  organ.    The  trilled  or  strongly  vibrated  r  is  neve 

*  English. 

*  Between  vowels  as  in  merit  the  r  is  strongest,  but  it  I 

*  momentary  tremor;    for  consonants  between  vowels  ai 

*  short  in  English. 

*  r  initial  has  the  consonantal  vibration,  but  only  of  tt 

*  the  tongue. 

*  Final  r  is  the  3rd  vowel.     When  the  tongue  is  ra 

*  enough  to  mould  the  passing  stream  of  air,  but  not  yield 

*  have  the  condition  for  the  final  r.    The  aperture  for  the 

*  of  the  voice  is  so  free  that  the  vowel  quality  of  the 

*  scarcely,  if  at  all,  affected.     When  the  succeeding  word 

*  begins  with  a  vowel,  the  final  r  has  generally  the  effect  < 

*  r,  to  avoid  hiatus,  as  in  her  own,  or  else,  &c.'    M .  Bell,  1 
p.  189* 

xiv.     *  The  open  vowel  quality  of  the  English  r  drawi 

*  ceding  closer  vowels  to  a  greater  degree  of  openness  than  1 

*  before  consonants.   ,This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 

*  8th  vowels,  which  are  regularly  changed  into  the  15th 

*  before  r  (3rd  vowel).  But  the  i8th  and  loth — ^the  closest 

*  equally  illustrate  the  tendency.     Very  few  English  speal 
'nounce  ee  (i8th),  and  00  (loth),  distinctly  before  r,  a1 
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*  conversational  utterance.  Such  words  as  beard,  hereafter,  ear^ivig, 
,*  merely,  &c.:    cure,  your,  poor,   8cc.,  are  frequently  pronounced 

*  17  to  3,  and  8  to  3,  instead  of  18  to  3,  and  10  to  3.'  M.  Bell, 
p.  146. 

^  XV.  *The  long  form  of  the  15th  vowel,  identical  with  the  French 

*  e  in  meme,  bete,  &c.'  (14th  vowel  ace.  to  Ellis)  *is  the  sound  which 

*  is  substituted  for  the  i6th  vowel,  before  r  (3rd  vowel)  in  English. 

*  It  is  heard  in  no  other  position  in  the  language.    An  ear  unac- 

*  customed  to  analyze  vocal  sounds  may  possibly  at  first  fail  to 

*  recognize  the  same  vowel  formation  in  the  words  ell  and  ere.     Let 

*  the  reader  pronounce  the  first  word  of  each  of  the  following 

*  pairs,  omitting  the  vowel  sound  of  the  r,  and  joining  the  consonantal 

*  effect  of  r  to  the  preceding  vowel,  and  his  pronunciation  should 
•correspond  to  the  second  words;  or  conversely,  let  him  pronounce 

*  the  second  word  in  each  pair,  fwith  the  interposition  of  the  vowel- 

*  sound  of  r  between  the  consonantal  r  and  the  preceding  vowel, 
*and  his  utterances  should  give  the  first  words:  fairy,  firry;  chary, 
^cherry;  dairy,  Derry;  vary,  very;  mary,  merry;  airing,  erring, 

*  But  it  is  not  every  ear  that  will  be  at  once  competent  for  this 
'experiment.'    M.  Bell,  pp.  ia6 — 128. 

xvi.  In  such  words  as  four,  our  we  have  triphthongs,  viz.  3  to 
18  to  3,  and  3  to  10  to  3. 

The  difference  between  this  vocal  sound  of  r  when  separate  and 
when  part  of  a  diphthong  (or  triphthong)  is  heard  by  comparing 
lyre,  liar;  ne'er,  greyer;  dra<wer  (a  thing),  drawer  (a  person); 
more,  mo<wer;  your,  e^wer, 

xvii.    Mr  Ellis'  account  (abridged)  is  as  follows : 

*  In  English  at  the  present  day  r  has  at  least  two  sounds,  the 

*  first  when  preceding  a  vowel,  is  a  scarcely  perceptible  trill  with  the 
*tip  of  the  tongue,  which  in  Scotiand   and  with  some  English 

*  speakers,  as  always  in  Italy,  becomes  a  clear  and  strong  trill.    The 

*  second  English  r  is  always  final  or  precedes  a  consonant.     It  is  a 

*  vocal  murmur,  differing  very  slightly  from  the  u  in  but  (3rd  vowel). 

*  This  second  r  (marked  j)  may  diphthongise  with  any  preceding 

*  vowel.    After  the  and,  6th  and  5th  vowels  (as  in  hard,  dwarf 

*  born\  the  effect  is  rather  to  lengthen  the  preceoing  vowel,  than  to 

*  produce  a  distinct  diphthong.    Thus  farther,  lord  scarcely  differ 

*  from  father,  laud:  that  is,  the  diphthongs  a  to  j,  5  to  j  are  heard 

*  almost  as  the  long  vowels  a  and  6.    That  a  distinction  is  made  by 

*  many,  by  more  perhaps  than  are  aware  of  it,  is  certain,  but  it  is 

*  also  certain  that  in  the  mouths  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of 

*  speakers  in  the  south  of  England  the  absorption  of  the  a  is  as 

*  complete  as  the  absorption  of  the  1  in  talA,  nualk,  psalm,  where  it 
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*  has  also  left  its  mark  on  the  preceding  vowel.    The  diphthongs 

*  15  to  J,  3  to  J  as  in  serf,  surf^  are  very  difficult  to  separate  from 

*  eath  other,  and  from  a  long  3rd  vowel.    But  the  slight  raising  of 

*  the  point  of  the  tongue  will  distinguish  the  diphthongs  from  the 

*  vowel  in  the  mouth  of  a  careful  speaker,  that  is,  one  who  trains 

*  his  organs  to  do  so.     No  doubt  the  great  majority  of  s 

*  not  make  any  difference.'    Ellis,  p.  196. 

*  The  combination  of  the  vocal  r  with  the  .trilled  r  af 
•vowel  i«  very  peculiar  in  English;  compare  dear^  dd 
« Mary^  morcy  glory ^  poor^  poorer ,  with  the  French  dire^  di 
^MairiCy  Maure^  aurcu^  toury  Touraine, 

*  The  Scotch  do  not  use  the  vocal  r  at  all,  but  only  tt 
'  trilled  r. 

*  In  Italy  this  strongly  trilled  r  is  constant ;  in  Fra 

*  great  part  of  Germany  a  trill  of  the  uvula  is  pronouncec 

*  it.  This  French  r  (rgrasseye  ou  provencal)  is  not  unlike 
^grh  and  the  Northumberland  burr.    The  last  is  often  a 

*  southerners  with  g,  Harriet  sounding  to  them  like  Hag't 
p.  198. 


Connexion  of  u,  w,  v,  b,  qu,  &c.     (Comp.  §§  90,  1 

xviii.     *  When  the  breath  passes  between  the  anterio 

*  the  lips  in  close  approximation,  the  effect  of  the  breath 

*  bles  the  sound  of  f.    The  Spanish  b  is  articulated  in  thii 
« with  vocalized  breath,  its  sound  consequently  resembling 

*  the  aperture  of  the  lips  is  slightly  enlarged  by  the  sep 
'their  anterior  edges,  and  the  breath  passes  between  thjj  / 

*  of  the  lips,  the  effect  is  that  of  the  English  wh,  w;  1 
» being  the  voiceless,  the  latter  the  vocal  form  of  the  sami 

*  tion.    The  lips  must  be  in  sufficiently  close  approximati 

*  sent  a  degree  of  resistance  to  the  breath,  or  the  w  wil 
'faint  percussive  quality  which  alone  dikinguishes  it 

*  vowel  00  (loth  vowel).'     M.  Bell,  p.  5a. 

*The  sound  of  ▼  consonant  in  ancient   Latin  is  a 
'dispute:  it  was  probably  w  or  bh  (i.e.  labial  t),  and  m( 
'bly  the  latter  than  the  former,  because  we  can  hardly 
'generating  v  except  through  bh,  but  the  passage  from  1 
'so  easy  and  slight,  that  the  two  parts  of  Germany  whic 

*  tinguished  by  the  two  different  sounds  at  this  day  prof 

*  nounce  their  w  in  the  same  way.    Bh  is  a  kind  of  bat  sou 

*  falling  into  w  or  v,  but  the  real  w  has  a  very  moderate 
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*  Europe.    The  Hh  is  thoroughlj  established  in  High  Germany  and 

*  in  Spain,  where  the  old  joke  of 

*felices  populi  quibus  vivere  est  hi^re 

*  points  at  once  to  the  antiquity  of  the  sound  in  that  country  in 

*  which  it  is  still  used  for  both  b  and  v,  and  to  the  probable  pronim- 

*  elation  of  v  in  Latin  as  bli  at  that  time.    The  example  of  Kavvcag 

*  being  heard  as  caY'n'eaii=caTe  ne  eas  would  be  solved  by  the 

*  identity  (kabhne'fts)  in  both  languages  at  that  time.'  [But  comp. 
§  94.]  » At  the  time  when  the  Anglo-Saxons  being  Christianized 
'adopted  the  Christian  Roman  alphabet,  the  Roman  v  consonant 

*  was  certainly  [the  denti-labial]  v,  a  sound  which  the  Anglo-Saxons 

*  did  not  then  distinguish  from  f  . 

*  An  accurate  conception  of  the  three  sounds  w,  bh,  v  is  necea- 
*sary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  many  linguistic  relations. 

*  For  w  the  lips  are  rounded  nearly  as  for  u,  and  the  back  of  the 
'  tongue  is  raised,  but  the  outer  edges  of  the  lips  are  brought  more 

*  together  than  for  u,  and  the  sound  of  w,  when  continued,  is  there- 

*  fore  a  buzz,  a  mixture  of  voice  and  whisper,  and  not  a  pure 

*  vowel  sound.    "When  the  buzz  is  strong,  the  tremor  oi  the  lips  is 

*  very  perceptible,  and  a  little  more  force  produces  the  labial  trill 

*  brh.    If  the  voice  is  removed,  we  have  wh,  and  the  back  of  the 

*  tongue  being  raised  as  before  mentioned,  the  slightest  effort  suffices 

*  to  raise  it  higher  and  produce  Icwh.  This  gives  the  relation  between 

*  the  gutturals  and  labials  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in 

*  comparative  philology.    On  the  other  hand  for  bft  the  tongue  is 

*  not  raised,  the  sound  is  a  pure  labial,  less  like  u,  but  easily  deduced 

*  from  w  by  lowering  the  tongue  and  slightly  flattening  the  lips.     It 

*  is  to  those  used  to  it  an  extremely  easy  and  pleasant  consonant,  pro- 

*  duced  with  the  least  possible  effort.    By  dropping  the  voice  it  pro- 

*  duces  ph,  which  is  not  now  used  in  Europe  but  was  probably  a 

*  value  of  (f).    For  w,  bh  there  must  be  no  contact  with  the  teeth. 

*  Directly  the  lower  lip  touches  the  upper  teeth,  an  impediment  is 

*  raised  to  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  mouth,  and  the  breath 

*  escaping  out  on  both  sides,  produces  a  rushing,  rubbing,  rustling 

*  sound,  distinctive  of  the  '*  divided  "  consonants,  and  known  as  ▼, 

*  which  on  dropping  the  voice,  becomes  f.     But  all  degrees  of  con- 

*  tact  between  the  lower  lip  and  the  teeth  are  possible,  producing 

*  varieties  of  f,  v,  from  sounds  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
'  from  ph,  bh,  up  to  extremely  harsh  hisses  and  buzzes.     Generally 

*  then  w  is  a  consonant  framed  from  u  by  closing  the  lips  too  closely 

*  to  allow  of  a  pure  resonance  for  the  vowel  sound ;  bb  is  a  b  with 

*  the  lips  just  slightly  opened,  or  a  v  without  touching  the  teeth, 

*  that  is,  a  pure  labial;  v  is  a  denti-labial.    The  w  is  further  dis- 

*  tinguished  from  bli,  ▼  by  having  the  tongue  raised.  It  is  possible 
*of  course  to  raise  the  tongue  when  sounding  v;  the  result  is  th. 
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*  a  very  peculiar  and  disagreeable  sound.    But  if  the  tongue  is  raised 

*  when  sounding  bh,  no  ear  would  distinguish  the  result  from  w. 
•The  following  words  niay  shew  these  differences.  Fr.  out,  out; 
'Engl.  <we,  Germ.  <vity  Fr.  vie;  usual  Scotch  guben,  English 
^cujhen,  Aberdeenshire  ^«;  usual  German  schreiben^  faulty  German 
^  scbrei<wen;  German  )>/tfr^/,  novf  pfert,  once  probably  ^j6^r/,  and  in 

*  some  Bavarian  dialects />')6rr/.'    Ellis,  pp.  514,  515. 


Roman  Preference  of  vo  to  vu.   (Comp.  §  93.) 

xix.  The  reason  of  the  Romans  retaining  this  vowel  0  after  v 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  pass  into  u  (§213)  was  the  danger  of  thus 
losing  either  the  consonant  sound  v  (=▼)  or  the  vowel  u. 

*The  loth  vowel  (te.  ti=oo)  has  an  articulative  (i.e.  conso- 

*  nantal)  effect,  when  the  modifying  organs  are  fiirther  approximated 

*  during  the  continuance  of  the  sound.     By  a  slight  appulse  of  the 

*  lips,  the  vowel  00  becomes  the  articulation  w.    Thus  if  the  lips 

*  be  momentarily  compressed  between  the  finger  and  thumb  while 

*  sounding  00,  the  voice  will  be  modified  into  woo,  luoo,  <woo,  &c.' 
M.  Bell,  p.  151. 

*When    w  is  before  00  the   combination  is  rather   difficult 

*  from  the  little  scope  the  organs  have  for  the  articulative  action;  the 
'  w  is  in  consequence  often  omitted  by  careless  speakers,  <wooJ  being 

*  pronounced  ool;  <woman,  ooman;  &c.'     M.  Bell,  p.  171. 


On  Labialisation.    (Comp.  §  93.  3.) 

XX.  The  Latin  t  when  following  a  or  g  is  not  really  a  separate 
letter  but  a  modification  of  a  or  g.  Thus  Mr  Ellis  speaking  of  English 
says:    *lcw  or  Labialised  k,  the  lips  being  opened  simultaneously 

*  with  the  release  of  the  k  contact  and  not  after  it,  is  an  ancient 

*  element  of  our  own  and  probably  of  many  other  languages.     In 

*  Anglosaxon  it  is  written  cw,   in  Latin  au,  which  is  the  form 
'  adopted  in  English.    Qu  bears  the  same  relation  to  g  as  qu  to  k, 

*  but  as  the  forni  of  the  g  remained  unchanged  little  attention  was 

*  paid  to  it     It  does  not  exist  as  part  of  the  Saxon  element  of 
*our  language.    Initially  it  is  generally  used  superfluously  for  g. 

*  Occasionally  it  has  the  sound  gw,  as  in  language,  itself  a  modem 
*form,  anguish,  distingtdsh.    Usage  however  varies,  some  saying 

*  lang-'gfiuage,  ang-gnvisb  and  others  lang-twage,  lang-ewlsb.    The 

*  \X2X\axLquale,  guanto  are  apparently  k<umale,  g<wuanto.,, As  we  have 

*  kTi  «y  (in  the  antiquated  pronunciation  of  card,  sky,  guide— kyard, 

*  ^h^t  Sy*^)  ^"^  ^^^9  f^}  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  unacknowledged  palatal 

*  modification  of  t^  d,  viz.  ty,  dy  (e.g.  in  nature,  'verdure,  often  pro- 
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*  nounced  as  na-tyoor,  'ver-dyoor)  correspond  an  equally  unacknow- 
Medged  labial  modification  oft,  d,  viz.  tw,  dw,  e.g.  between^  tnvain^ 

*  ttweJve,  ttwLstj  twirl;  d<windle^  dwells  dwarf.     Many  of  those  who 
<have  thought  on  phonetics  have  been  more  perplexed  to  decide 

*  whether  w  is  here  really  a  vowel  or  a  consonant,  than  in  the  corre- 

*  sponding  words,  wean^  wauu  wLsty  <welJ,  war.    The  difficulty  is 

*  resolved  by  observing  that  the  opening  of  the  lips  is  really  simul- 

*  taneous  with  the  release  of  the  t,  d  contact*    Ellis,  pp.  ao6,  ao8, 
ao9,  slightly  compressed. 

xxi.  In  French  this  labial  modification  is  common  after  most 
consonants,  e.g.  p  (^ow),  b  (bo'u\  m  (mois)\  f  C/'^w);  v  (yoix\ 
k  {quot)y  g  (goitre) ;  t  (/©/),  d  (doit) ;  n  (noix)^  1  (lot),  r  (roi),  8  (sot). 
EUis,  pp.  4—9. 

xxii.  In  Latin  it  occurs  only  after  k  (or  q),  g,  and  8,  e.g. 
svavls,  Bvadeo  (So  in  English  sweet,  persuade). 

Compare  however  tvoa,  fvlt,  &c.  §  9a.  After  initial  1  and  r  it 
does  not  occur.  In  salYUS,  senrus  it  was  probably  separately  pro- 
nounced and  hence  the  first  syllable  was  long,  whereas  aqva  has  the 
first  syllable  short.  A  preceding  g  was  expelled  sometimes  e.g. 
nlTls  for  nigvl8,  Inreyls  for  bregvlB,  fruor  for  finigvor,  &c.  (§  129.  a. 
639).    In  other  words  the  v  was  dropped  (§  640). 

The  Roman  grammarians  had  similar  perplexities  to  those 
mentioned  in  the  passage  quoted  above.  See  Schpeider,  Lat.  Gr. 
I.  p.  3*9  sq. 


On  k,  c,  q.    (Comp.  §57.) 

xxiii.  The  names  of  the  three  consonants  k,  c,  q,  viz.  ka,  ce,  qu, 
all  representing  the  sharp  guttural  explosive,  were  pronounced  with 
a  different  vowel.     Compare  this  feet  with  the  following.     *  K  is 

*  formed  by  the  silent  contact  and  audible  separation  of  the  back 

*  of  the  tongue  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  palate.    The  precise 

*  points  of  contact  vary  litween  the  different  vowels.     Before  the 

*  close  lingual  vowel  ee  (i8th  vowel)  the  position  of  the  tongue  is 
*much  further  forward  than  before  all  (and  vowel)  or  aw  (6th 

*  vowel).    The  tongue  could  articulate  k  from  one  uniform  position 

*  before  all  the  vowels,  but  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  accom- 

*  modate  fecility  of  utterance  by  these  little  changes  which  would 

*  requuie  an  effort  to  avoid.'    M.  Bell,  p.  a  17. 

The  Germans  have  sunilar  modifications  of  the  continuous  con- 
sonant. Ch  in  acb  is  guttural,  in  icb  is  palatal,  in  aucb  is  labial 
(Ellis,  p.  ao6). 
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Close  affinity  of  1  and  J  (=y).    (Comp.  §  138.  144.  »•) 

xxiv.   *  The  tongue  in  forming  y  is  almost  in  the  position  for  the 

*  vowel  ee ;  just  as  in  forming  w  the  lips  modify  the  voice  almost  to 

*  the  quality  of  the  vowel  00.    The  formative  apertures  are  simply 

*  more  close,  so  that  y  and  w  are  articulated  forms  of  the  close 
^  vowel  soimds  ee  and  00. 

»Y  before  ee  (i8th  vowel)  presents  an  articulative  < 

*  Many  persons,  especially  in  Scotland,  entirely  omit  the 

*  situation :  thus  we  hear  of  an  old  man  bending  under  tJ 

*  of  ears  instead  Qi  years ^    M.  Bell,  p.  a  16. 

On  Palatalisation  (§  no.  4). 

XXV.    *  In  pronouncing  J  ( = Engl,  y)  the  middle  of  the 

*  arched  up  against  the  palate ;  while  for  k  the  back  and 
*tip  of  the  tongue  only  come  in  contact  with  the  palate, 
'  tlien  kj  or  tJ  come  together  rapidly,  the  first  change  is  tc 

*  a  palatal  modification  of  k  and  t.     For  there  is  an  at 

*  pronounce  k  and  J  simultaneously.    Hence  the  back  of  tl 

*  still  remaining  in  contact  with  the  palate,  the  middl 

*  tongue  is  also  radsed,  so  that  both  back  and  middle  lie  a] 
'  palate.    This  is  rather  a  constrained  position,  and  conseqi 

*  back  of  the  tongue  readily  drops.  The  result  is  the  ex 
'tion  for  the  palatal  modification  of  t,  which  originati 

*  attempt  to  sound  t  and  J  simultaneously  brought  the 

*  middle  of  the  tongue  to  the  palate,  and  this  being  almos 

*  possible  position  dropped  the  tip.  The  two  consonants 
*as  palatally  modified,  are  therefore  ready  to  interchan 

*  passage  from  this  modification  oft  to  teh  (=£ng.  cb 
•short  and  swift.  But  the  organs  of  different  speakers  ha 
'  ent  tendencies,  and  in  some  s  or  ah  are  more  readily  evo 
*t8li  from  t  palatally  modified.      It  must  be  remembe 

*  when  the  sound  is  thus  spoken  of  as  changing,  it  is  m 

*  that  it  changes  in  the  mouth  of  a  single  man  from  per 

*  perfect  tsh.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  probably  requir 
'generations  to  complete  the  change,  and  the  transitior 

*  were  probably  in  use  by  intermediate  generations.'  Ellis, 
205. 

On  the  change  of  t  to  s  (§  151.  a). 

xxvi.    The  slight  change  requisite  to  convert  t  into  8 
the  following  description  of  their  formation. 

*  In  forming  t  the  edge  of  the  whole  tongue  is  laid  ag 
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*  front  and  sides  of  the  mouth  so  as  perfectly  to  obstruct  the  breath. 

*  While  the  tongue  is  in  this  position,  there  must  be  a  continued 

*  pressure  of  breath  against  it,  and  wherever  an  aperture  is  niade 

*  by  the  removal  of  any  part  of  the  obstructing  edge,  the  confined 

*  breath  will  be  emitted  with  a  degree  of  explosiveness  more  or  less 
'  strong  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  previous  compression  be- 

*  hind  the  tongue,  and  also  in  proportion  to  the  abruptness  with 

*  which  the  aperture  is  made.*    M.  Bell,  p.  199. 

xxvii.     *  The  peculiar  mechanism  requisite  to  produce  the  clear 

*  hissing  sound  heard  in  the  letter  0,  is  a  single  and  very  contracted 

*  aperture  for  the  emission  of  the  breath  over  the  centre  of  the  fore- 

*  part  (not  the  tip)  of  the  tongue,  when  without  much  elevation 

*  from  the  bed  of  the  lower  Jaw,  it  is  closely  approximated  to  the 

*  upper  gum.    The  tongue  is  otherwise  in  contact  with  the  teeth 

*  and  gum  so  as  to  obstruct  the  breath  at  all  parts  but  the  point, 

*  which  is  sufficiently  squared  to  prevent  its  touching  the  front 

*  teeth.     The  slightest  projection  of  the  tip  brings  it  against  the 

*  teeth,  and  by  partially  intercepting  the  breath  at  that  point  modi- 

*  fies  tiie  sound  into  that  of  th :  and  the  least  retraction  of  the 

*  tongue  from  the  precise  point  of  the  true  formation  causes  the 

*  middle  of  the  tongue  to  ascend  towards  the  arch  of  the  palate, 

*  and  modifies  the  current  of  breath  into  that  of  sh.*     M.  Bell, 
p.  181. 


On  the  change  of  8  to  r.     (Compare  §  183.) 

xxviii.     *  The  articulative  position  of  s  giving  sibilation  to  voca- 

*  lized  breath,  produces  s,  which  differs  in  no  wise  from  the  oral 

*  action  of  «. 

*  r  as  pronounced  in  England,  differs  from  z  merely  in  the  nar- 

*  rowing  and  retraction  of  the  point  of  the  tongue.    In  Scotland,  in 

*  Spain,  and  on  the  Continent  generally,  r  receives  a  stronger  vibra- 
» tion  of  the  whole  forepart  of  the  tongue.'    M.  Bell,  pp.  53,  54. 

On  the  pronunciation  of  r  generally,  see  above  §  xiii. 

Omission  of  t  before  1  and  n.    (Comp.  §  19a.  i.  4.) 

xxix.    The  following  passage  shews  that  the  pronunciation  of  t 
is  peculiar  before  1  and  n. 

*  The  correct  articulative  action  of  t  is  the  removal  of  the  whole 

*  tongue  from  the  palate,  allowing  the  breath  to  escape  by  a  sinele 

*  frontal  aperture.    Such  must  always  be  the  mechanism  of  t  initial 
'  or  final:  but  when  the  liquids  1  or  n  follow  t  in  the  same  word,  a 
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*  lateral  explosion  before  1,  and  a  nasal  emission  before  n  are  tlie 

*  regular  and  necessary  modes  of  finishing  /  in  such  cases.    Thus  in 
^ fitly  2Si6,  fitness,  &c.:  batch,  nettle,  little,  &c.,  batten,  bitten,  button, 

*  &c.,  the  point  of  the  tongue  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  front  of 

*  the  palate  in  fonning  the  tl ;  and  the  whole  tongue  is  retained  in 

*  its  obstructive  position  during  the  utterance  of  the  tn.'    M.  Bell, 
p.  aoo. 


The  interchange  of  1  and  r.    (Comp.  §  176.  7.) 

XXX.  *  r  and  1  are  very  liable  to  be  confounded  where  the^ 

*  in  proximate  syllables.  The  vocal  aperture  for  the  former  is  c 

*  point  of  the  tongue,  and  for  the  latter  over  the  sides  of  th 
'  part  of  the  tongue ;  and  there  is  a  difficulty  in  passing  < 

*  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  positions.'    M.  Bell,  p.  193, 


Correspondence  of  Latin  f  to  Greek  B.    (Comp.  §  < 

xxxi.  The  following  passages  deal  with  a  confusion  of 
the  sharp  dental  fricative,  which  is  the  sound  ordinarily  given 
Greek  6,  though,  as  stated  in  the  text,  probably  not  its  real 
at  least  originaUy. 

*  A  faulty  pronimciation  of  th  consists  in  a  movement 

*  lower  lip  inwards  to  meet  the  tongue.    This  gives  so  much 

*  character  of  f  to  this  articulation  that  it  is  often  difficult  tc 
'which  is  the  letter  intended.    F  and  Th  are  mechanically 

*  alike.    The  action  of  the  lip  for  f  is  precisely  analogous  to 

*  the  tongue  for  th.    Both  organs  partially  oostruct  the  bn 

*  central  contact  with  the  teeth;  and  the  breath  is  in  botl 

*  eniitted  through  lateral  interstices.'    M.  Bell,  p.  177. 

*  When  f  and  th  are  pronounced  without  any  vowel,  it  is  very 

*  difficult  to  distinguish  them  at  a  little  distance.'    Ellis,  p.  213. 
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APPENDIX   B. 

The  following  selection  of  inscriptions  has  been  made  in  order 
to  give  specimens  of  the  old  forms  of  the  language.  They  are 
arranged  m  chronological  order,  and  have  all  (except  No,  ao)  been 
taken  ti-om,  and  examined  and  re-examined  on  the  proof  sheets  with, 
the  facsimiles  given  in  Ritschl's  Prhca  Latinitat'u  Monumenta,  and, 
in  the  case  of  No.  9,  with  that  given  in  the  Corp,  Irucr.  Rom,  Vol.  Ii. 
The  explanations  have  been  taken  chiefly  from  RitscU's  preface 
and  the  Corp.  Inscr,  Lat.^  edited  by  Mommsen  (Vol.  I.,  except  when 
otherwise  stated).  The  number  of  the  inscriptions  in  Corp,  hucr.j 
as  well  as  of  Ritschl's  plates,  is  added  to  facilitate  reference.  All 
these  inscriptions  are  in  the  original  in  capital  letters.  The  vertical 
strokes  are  used  to  denote  the  end  of  the  line  in  the  original;  but 
in  the  modernisation  they  mark  off  the  caesura  in  the  satumian  lines. 

The  blank  spaces,  and  the  omission  or  insertion  of  dots  (to 
mark  the  end  of  the  wordsj,  have  been  represented  with  tolerable 
fidelity.  The  dot  is  sometunes  a  dot  propo*  (e.g.  in  iii.  iv.  xvii.J, 
sometimes  a  square  (e.g.  in  xiv.  xxi.),  sometimes  a  triangle  (e.g.  m 
ix.  xxii.),  sometimes  a  cross,  or  square  with  projecting  comers  (e.g. 
in  xvi.  xxiv.). 

I. 

Found  in  a  sacred  grove  at  Pisaurum  in  Picenum  on  stone.     *  End 
of  5th  century.'  Ritschl  and  Mommsen. 

Corp.  I.  R.  173.   Ritschl,  tab.  XLiii.  C. 

iunone-re    |  matrona       |  pisaurese      |  donO'dedrot  | 

Junoni  regina  matrona  Pisaurenses  dono  (donum .')  dederunt, 

II. 

Do.  on  stone,  end  of  5th  century.    Ritschl  and  Monunsen. 
Corp.  I.  R.  177.     Ritschl,  tab.  XLiii.  A. 
matre  |  matuta         |  dono«diidro  |  matrona  |  m-cu 

ria.     I  polaJiuia    |  deda  | 

Matri  Matuta  dono  (donumf)  dederunt  matrona,  mania  Curia, 
Pola  Livia  deda  (dedant,  comp.  iretfiVKairri)* 

The  m  before  Curia  is  the  old  form  with  five  strokes  (see  p.  43), 
for  which  in  modem  books  M*  is  substituted. 
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III. 

On  a  bronze  tablet  found  at  Firmum  in  Picenum,  now  in  the  Paris 
museum,  *  of  a  date  nearer  to  the  oldest  Sdpio  inscription  than 
to  the  second.'    Ritschl. 

Corp.  I.  R.  i8i.    Ritschl,  tab.  xcvii.  A. 

erentio.Lf      |     .aprufenio.cf    |  l.turpilio«c«f       | 
m .  albani  •  1 .  f        It.  munatio  •  t  •  f        |  quaistores  | 

aire.moltaticod  |  aederont  | 

Terentiuj^  LudiJUiuj,  Aprufsnius  Qui  JUius^  Lucius 

Turpilius  Gaii  JUius,  Marcus  Albamus  LuciiJlJiuSy  Titus  Munatius^ 
Ttti  JSIiuSj  quastorfs  are  multatico  dederunt;  i.e.  from  the  produce  of 
fines. 

IV. 

On  a  bronze  tablet,  first  made  known  at  Rome,  but  the  place  of 
finding  is  imknown. 

Corp.  I.  R.  187.    Ritschl,  tab.  11.  B. 

m  •  mindios  •  1  •  f i  |  p  •  condetios  •  ua  •  fi  |  acidiles  •  uicesma. 
parti  I  apolones.dederi  | 

Marcus  Mimlius  Lucii  fiius^  Publius  Condetius^  valesi  (f\  jUius, 
adilis  vicesimam  partem  ApolUnis  dederunt^  i.e.  have  offered  Apollo's 
twentieth. 


On  a  small  stone  colirnm  found  at  Tusculum  near  thp  tomb  of  the 
Furii.  ^  A  faithful  copy  of  an  original  older  than  the  Sdpio 
inscriptions.'    RitschL 

Corp.  I.  R.  63.    Ritschl,  tab.  XLix.  B. 

m  •  fourio  •  c .  f«  tribunes 
militare  •  de  •  praidad .  maurte  •  dedet  • 

Marcus  Furius,  Gaii  JUius,  trihunus,  militari  de  prada  Marti 
dedst, 

VI. 

This  and  viii.  xi.  xiii.  xiv.  are  all  on  stone  and  taken  from  the 
tombs  of  the  Scipios  near  the  Capene  gate.  This  inscription 
is  on  L.  Comdius  Sdpio,  son  of  Barbatus,  Consul  495  u.c. 
*  It  probably  was  written  about  500  u.c'    RitschL 

27 
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Corp.  I.  R.  3*.    Ritschl,  tab.  xxxviii.  E.    The  additions  in  italics 
are  from  Ritschl's  conjecture. 


honcoino  •  ploirume  •  cosentiont  •  r 
duonoro  •  optumo  •  fuise  •  uiro 
luciom .  scipione  •  filios  •  barbati 
^OTisol  •  censor  •  aidilis  •  hie .  fuet .  a 
heo,  •  cepit  •  Corsica  •  aleriaque  •  urbe 
//edet .  tempestatebus  •  aide .  mereto 


omat 
virorum 

pudvos 
mpugnandod 
d  votam. 


Arranged  by  Ritschl  as  Satumian  metre,  as  follows  (except  that 
the  woids  are  here  modernised),  the  accents  denoting  the  arses,  and 
the  vertical  lines  the  caesuras. 

Hunc  unum  plurimt  con  \  sentiunt  Fomai  (i.e.Romae) 

bonbrum  optimum  Ju  \jsse  virum  virorum^ 

Lucium  Sctpionem,  I  ritius  Barbati 

coruuly  cenjor,  adilts  \  Inc  fuit  apud  vos. 

Hie  cepit  Corsicam  AUri  \  dmque  urbem  pugnando; 

dedit  tempestatibuj  \  acdem  merito  votam, 

VII. 

On  a  bronze  tablet  fixed  to  a  wall  at  Tibur  in  Latium.  *  Probably 
at  end  of  5th  century  when  the  final  -or  was  giving  place  to 
-«/.'  Ritschl.  The  inscription  on  the  second  side  is  probably 
a  littie  later  than  on  the  first. 

Corp.  I.  R.  6».    Ritschl,  tab.  xcvii.  B. 

on  one  side,  c»placentios»herofo  |  marte»sacr  omo  | 

on  the  other  side,  c»placentius»her»f  |  marte  donu-dede  | 

^  .      _,        .       ,_    ..  -^  Marti  sacrum, 

Gaiuj  Placenttus,  HemfUus.      j^^^^^  ^^^„^  ^^^^ 

(The  small  rounds  are  probably  marks  of  nails.) 

VIII. 

On  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus,  Consul  456.  'The  inscription 
dates  not  later  than  520  u.c'    Ritschl. 

Corp.  I.  R.  30.    Ritschl,  tab.  xxxvii.  B. 

Cornelius  •  lucius  •  scipio  •  barbatus  •  gnaiuod 
•patre  |  prognatus  •  fortis  •  uir  •  sapiensque — (juoius- forma, 
uirtutei  •  parisuma  |  fuit — consol  •  censor  •  aidilis  •  quel  •  fuit  • 
apud-uos — taurasia*cisauna  |  samnio  •  cepit — subigit  •  omne 
•loucanam.opsidesque-abdoucit.  | 
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Cornelius  Lucius  \  Sctplo  Barbatus, 
Gnao  patre  prognatus  \f6rtis  •vtr  sc^unsquCy 
Cujus  forma  virtu  \  ti  parissuma  fuit, 
Consul^  censor^  adilis  \  qui  fuit  apud  vos 
Taurasiam  Cisaunam  \  Samnium  cepit 
Subigit  omnem  Lucaniam^  obsidesque  abducit. 

Mommsen  considers  Samnio  to  be  the  ablative,  Taurasia  and 
Ctsauna  being  towns  */»  Samnium,^  Lucanam  sc.  terram^  i.e.  Xn- 
caniam, 

IX. 

On  a  bronze  plate  found  in  the  mountains  of  Gibraltar  near 
Alcala  de  los  Gazules  by  a  Polish  engineer  in  aj).  1867.  Ptil>- 
lished  in  facsimile  and  with  Conmientaries  by  EX  Htibner  and 
Monmisen,  Hermes^  III.  243  sq.  Decree  made  565  U.C,  and 
inscription  is  probably  of  tlus  date. 

Corp.  I.  R.  II.  No.  5041. 

laimilius  •  1  •  f  •  inpeirator  •  decreiuit  |  utei  •  quei  •  hasten 
slum .  seruei  |  in  •  turri  •  lascutana  •  habitarent  |  leiberei  •  es 
sent-agrum-oppidumqu  |  quod -ea  •  tempestate  •  posedisent  ( 
item  .  possidere  •  habereque  |  iousit .  dum  .poplus  •  senatus 
que   I  romanus.uellet.act  incastreis  |  ad-xii-k-febr 

Z.  ^miliusy  Lucius^  son,  general,  decreed  that  such  slaves  of  the 
people  of  Hasta  as  dwelt  in  the  to<wer  of  Lascuta  should  be  free. 
With  regard  to  the  land  and  town  which  they  had  possessed  at  that 
time,  he  ordered  them  to  continue  to  possess  and  bold  it  so  long  as  the 
people  and  senate  of  Rome  should  will.    Done  in  the  camp  19  Jantuuy\ 

This  inscription  though  of  the  same  age  as  the  S,  C,  de  Baca- 
nalibus  is  not  so  antique  in  spelling,  probably  owing  to  the  more 
formal  legal  nature  of  the  S,  C,  de  Bac, 

The  ei  in  inpeirator  appears  to  be  an  mscriber's  blunder.  This 
inscription  affords  the  earliest  instance  of  doubled  letters,  e.g.  essent, 
vellet,  Cf.  §  58.  Ritschl  has  discussed  the  peculiarities  in  his  Neue 
Plautimsche  Excurse^  ist  Heft.  1869,  p.  16  n. 


On  bronze,  found  at  Tiriolo  a  village  in  the  country  of  tl 
Supposed  to  be  written  at  the  time  of  the  event  refen 
568  A.U.C.    See  Liv.  xxxix.  8 — 19.    Cic.  Leg.  11.  i 

Corp.  I.  R.  196.    Ritschl,  tab.  xviii. 

marcius  •  1  •  f .  s  •  postumius  •  1  •  f .  cos  •  senatum .  consc 
n-octob-apud-aedem  |  duelonai.sc-arf.m^claud 
ualeri.p.f.q.minuci.c.f.    de»bacanalibus  quei.foi 


27 
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esent*  ita.exdeicendum  •  censuere  ••neiquis .  eorum  •  sacanal. 
habuise-uelet'Sei-qiies  |  esent-quei-sibei-deicerent  nece 
sus  •  ese  •  bacanal  •  habere  •  eeis  •  utei  •  ad  •  pr  •  urbanum  |  ro 
mam  •  uenirent  •  dequeeeis  •  rebus  •  ubei  •  eor  m .  utr  a  •  audita  • 
esent  •  utei  •  senatu^  |  noster .  decemeret  •  dum .  ne  .minus  • 
senator  bus  •  c .  adese//V .  rescosoleretur  |  bacas  •  uir 

.  nequis  •  adiese  •  uelet  •  ceiuis  •  romanus .  neue  •  nominus  •  latin 
neue .  socium  |  quisquam .  nisei  •  pr  •  urbanum .  adie  •  sent  •  is 
que.  e . senatuos . sententiad  dum-ne  |  minus . senatoribus 
.  c  •  adesent  •  quom  •  ea  •  res  •  cosoleretur  •  iousisent  ce  suere 
I  sacerdos  •  nequis  •  uir  •  eset  •  magister .  nequeuir .  neque  • 
mulier .  quisquam .  ese  •  t        |  neuepecuniam .  quisquameorum 

•  comoin  abuise-ue  et  neue  •  magistratum  |  neue.promagi 
stratuo .  neque .  uirum  ier .  em  quiquam .  fecise .  uelet  | 

neue  •  post  hac  •  inter .  sed  •  conioura  e « comuouise  • 

neue  •  conspondis .  e  J  neue  •  conprome  •  siseuelet  •  neue  •  quis 
quamfidem  inter  •  sed  •  dedise  •  uelet  |  sacra- in-  dquol 
tod.ne  quisquam.  fecise -uelet"  neue.in-poplicod.neue.in  | 
preiuatod  •  neue  •  exstrad  •  urbem  •  sacra  •  quisquam .  fecise . 
uelet  •  nisei  |  pr .  ur  anum  •  adieset .  isque .  de .  senatuos  • 
sententiad  •  dum  •  ne  •  minus  |  senatoribus  •  c  •  adesent  • 

quom  •  ea .  res .  cosoleretur  •  iousisent  •  censuere  |  homines  • 
pious  •  u  •  oinuorsei  •  uirei  •  atque  •  mulieres  .sacra . ne  •  quis 
quam  |  fecise. uelet-  neue. inter- ibei- uirei. pL/us.duobus- 
mulieribus  •  ploustribus  |  ai/iiise  •  uelent .  nisei .  de .  pr  •  urbani  • 
senatuosque- sententiad. utei. suprad  |  scriptumest*  haice- 
utei .  in  •  couentinoid .  exdeicatis .  ne .  minus .  trinum  |  noun 
dinum  •   senatuosque  •  sententiam  .  utei  •  sdentes  •  esetis  • 

eorum  •  |  sententia  •  ita .  fuit  •  sei  •  ques .  esent .  quel  • 

aruorsum  .  ead  •  fecisent  quam .  suprad  |  scriptum .  est  •  eeis  • 
remcaputalem  •  faciendam  •  censuere  atque .  utei  |  hoce  • 
in .  tabolam .  ahenam .  inceideretis .  ita .  senatus  •  aiquom .  cen 
suit  I  uteique  .  eam  •  figier .  ioubeatis .  ubei .  facilumed  » 
gnoscierpotisit-    atque       |  utei -ea.bacanalia. sei. qua. sunt 

•  exstrad .  quam .  sei  •  quid .  ibei  •  sacri .  est  |  ita .  utei .  suprad 
.  scriptum  •  est .  in  .  diebus .  x .  quibus .  uobeis  •  tabelai .  datai  I 
erunt .  faciatis  •  utei  dismota .  sient     in .  agro  •  teurano  j 

The  letters  in  italics  are  such  as  appear  from  the  facsimile  to  be 
those  inscribed.  But  in  line  6  nt  would  be  very  nearly  right  for 
pit.  In  the  lath  and  13th  Imes  I  have  omitted  some  letters,  which 
have  been  supplied  on  a  modem  insertion  in  the  broken  plate. 
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Q,  Marcius^  Lucu  Jilius^  Spurius  PojtumiuSy  LucH  filius  cwuuJes 
senatum  consuluerunt  nonis  Octobribtu  apud  adem  Bellorue,  Scribendo 
adfuerunt  M,  Claudius ^  MarciJUius^  L.  Valerius^  PubliiJiHuSj  Q,  Mi- 
nuciuSy  Gaiijilitu. 

De  Bacchanalibus  qui  fcederati  essent  ita  edicendum  cemuere:  (i.e. 
decreed  the  issue  to  those  who  were  in  league  with  the  Romans,  of 
a  proclamation  in  the  matter  of  the  feasts  of  Bacchus)  nequis 
eorum  Bacchanal  habuisse  vellet,  Siqui  essent,  qui  sibi  dicerent  necesse 
esse  Bacchanal  habere,  ei  uti  ad  pratorem  urbanum  Romam  venirent, 
deque  eis  rebus,  ubi  eorum  verba  audita  essent,  uti  senatus  noster 
decemeret,  dum  ne  minus  senatoribus  centum  adessent,  quum  ea  res 
consuleretur,  Bacchas  *vir  nequis  adiisse  vellet  civis  Romanus,  neve 
nominis  Latini,  neve  sociorum  quisquam,  nisi  pratorem  urbanum  adi- 
issent,  isque  de  senatus  sententia,  dum  ne  minus  senatoribtu  centum 
adessent,  quum  ea  res  consuleretur,  Jussisset, 

Censuere,  sacerdos  nequis  vir  esset:  magister  neque  vir  neque  mulier 
quisquam  esset:  neve  pecuniam  quisquam  eorum  communem  habuisse 
vellet,  neve  magistratum,  neve  pro  magistratu  neque  virum  neque  mu- 
lierem  quisquam  fecisse  vellet.  Neve  posthac  inter  se  conjurasse  neve 
convovisse,  neve  conspondisse,  neve  compromisisse  vellet,  neve  quisquam 
Jidem  inter  se  dedisse  vellet.  Sacra  in  occulta  nequis quam  fecisse  vellet, 
neve  in  publico,  neve  ifl  privato,  neve  extra  urbem  sacra  quisquam 
fecisse  vellet,  nisi  pratorem  urbanum  adiisset,  isque  de  senatus  sententia 
dum  ne  minus  senatoribus  centum  adessent,  quum  ea  res  consuleretur, 
jussisset, 

Censuere,  homines  plus  quinque  umversi',  viri  atque  muUeres  sacra 
ne  quisquam  fecisse  vellet,  neve  interibi  viri  plus  duobus,  mulieribus 
plus  tribus,adfiusse  vellent,  nisi  de  pratoris  urbani  senatusque  sententia, 
uti  supra  scriptum  est  (i.e.  that  not  more  than  five  persons  in  all 
men  and  women,  celebrate  the  rites,  that  the  five  should  be  two 
men,  and  three  women,     quisquam  is  in  apposition  to  homines), 

Hac  uti  in  contione  exdicdtis  ne  minus  trinum  nundinum  (i.  e.  not 
less  than  three  assembly  days) ;  senatusque  sententiam  uti  scientes  es- 
setis,  Eorum  sententia  itafeiit:  siqui  essent  qui  advorsum  eafecissent, 
quam  supra  scriptum  est,  eis  rem  capitalem  fexciendam  censuere, 

Atque  uti  hoc  in  tabulam  ahenam  incideretis:  tta  senatus  aquum 
censuit ; 

Utique  eam  Jlgi  Jubeatis,  ubifetcillume  noscipossit; 

Atque  uti  ea  Bacchanalia,  siqua  sunt,  extra  quam  si  quid  ibi  sacri 
est,  ita  uti  scriptum  est,  in  diebus  decem,  quibus  vobis  tabella  data 
erunt,'feiciatis  uti  dimota  sint.    In  agro  Teurano, 

The  document  is  evidently  a  letter  (tabella)  from  the  consuls  to 
the  local  magistrates  conveying  to  them  a  copy  of  (as  Mommsen 
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thinks,  part  only  of)  the  decree  of  the  senate,  an  intimation  of  the 
penalty  which  the  senate  ordered  for  a  transgression  of  it,  and  direc- 
tions for  its  publication. 

XI. 

On  the  son  of  P,  Sdpio  Africanus  major.  Augur  5  74  A.U.C.  *  End 
of  6th  century  u.c'  RitschL  There  is  a  vertical  fracture  in 
the  middle  of  the  stone,  occasioning  a  loss  of  several  letters. 

Corp.  I.  R.  33.    Ritschl.  tab.  xxxix.  F. 

quei .  apiceinsigne  •  dial     aminis  •  gesistei 
mors  •  peife    tua  •  ut  •  assent  •  omnia  [ 
breuia  •  horos»fama.uirtusque 
gloria .  atque .  in  •  genium  •  quibus .  sei 
in«longa.licu  set»tibe  utier.uita 
fa-cile-factei  superases*gloriam       | 
maior.um  qua»re-lubens.te»ingremiu     | 
scipio  •  recip  t  •  terra .  publi  I 

prognat«um.publio»comeli  ( 

Qui  apicem  tnsignem  Salts  \flammu  gessUtiy 
mors  perficit  tua  ut  \  essent  omnia  brevia : 
bonos  fama  njirtusque  \  gloria  atque  ingenium^ 
quibus  si  in  Ibnga  licuit  |  set  tibi  utier  (i.e.  utt)  *vUa 
facile  facets  superasses  \  gloriam  majbrum, 
Quare  lubens  te  in  gremium,  J  ScipiOy  recipit 
Terra,  Pubh,  prognatum  \  Putflib  Comeli  (i.e.  Comelio). 

XII. 

On  stone  at  Sora.    <  Not  later  than  620  A.u.c.  perhaps  more  pro- 
bably at  the  very  beginning  of  the  century.*    Ritschl. 
Corp.  I.  R.  1 1 75.    Ritschl.  tab.  Lll.  A. 

^.p.uertuleieiS'C.f.  | 

quod. re* sua. d    eidens.asper  | 
afleicta     -  parens. timens     | 
heic.uouit.uoto-ho  c        | 
solut  nima*  facta     | 

polouctaleibereis .  lube       | 
te  s    donu'danunt* 
hercolei  •  maxsume  • 
mereto    semol.te       | 
orant-se.  oti.crebro     | 
condemnes"  | 
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Marcus  Pvblius  Fertuleii^  GaitJUii 
Quod  re  sua  diffidens  \  aspere  afftcta 
Parens  timens  inc  v&vit,  \  voto  hoc  soJuto, 
Decuma  facta  pollucta,  \  lihert  libentes 
Donum  danunt  (i.e.  dani)  Herctdi  I  maxime  merito 
Simul  te  or  ant  se  vbti  \  crebro  condemnes, 

XIII. 

Uncertain  which  Sdpio  is  meant.     '  At  beginning  of  7th  centurv 

u.c'    Ritschl. 
Corp.  I.  R.  34.    Ritschl.  tab.  XLi.  Ka. 

!•  Cornelius. en. f. en. n.scipio.   magna- sapientia  | 
multasque.uirtutes.aetate.quom.parua       | 
posidet .  hoc .  saxsum .  quoiei  •  uita .  defecit .  non     | 
honos .  honore  •  is  •  hie .  situs .  quei  •  nunquam       | 
uietus.est.uirtutei.annos.gnatus.xx-is         | 
d    «.s        datus-ne.quair.atis. honore  | 
queiminuS'Sit-mand   u 

Lucius  Cornelius^  Gnaei  fiius^  Gnaei  nepos^  Scipio, 
tnagnam  setpientiam  mul\tasque  virtutes 
aetate  cum  parva  \p6ssiaet  hoc  saxum, 
quoiei  (i.e.  cui)  vita  defeciti  I  non  Ifonos,  bonorem. 
Is  htc  situs.    Qui  nunquam  \  victus  est  *virtute 
annos  natus  viginti  \  is  Diti  est  mandatus: 
ne  quaeratis  honorem  |  quiminus  sit  mandatus. 
In  the  words  Jbonos  bonorem  the  first  denotes  honour^  the  second 
^ce.     '  In  <vohose  case  life^  not  tujorth^  fell  short  of  official  post,'^    The 
last  line  means,  seek  not  for  official  post  <tvbicb  <was  not  given  bim, 

XIV. 

On  three  stones.    *  At  beginning  of  7th  century,  latest  of  all  the 

Scipio  inscriptions.'    RitscU. 
Corp.  I.  R.  38.    Ritschl,  tab.  xlii.  L. 

Inscription  on  Gn.  Scipio  Hispanus  who  was  praetor  615  u.c. 

en . Cornelius •  en . f  -  •    i..  1 

ni  HI  scipio- hispanus       | 

u  pr.aid-cur.q.         tr'UHl-II-xuifsMudik 

x*uir.sacr-fac-/  | 
uirtutesgenerismieismoribusaccum  aiw 

progeniemigenuifaetapatrispetiei 
maiorum  optenuilaudem  ut  sibeime  ess  ecreatum 
laetentur  stirpem  nobilitauithon  or 
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There  are  three  blocks  of  stone,  on  the  and  and  3rd  of  which  this 
inscription  is  written.  The  first  has  only  one  stroke  to  number  it  but 
nothing  else.  The  second  has  two  strokes  on  the  left  side  and  three 
strokes  on  the  right,  apparently  to  shew  where  it  was  to  fit  to  the 
3rd  tablet,  which  has  also  three  strokes.  The  space  just  before  the 
end  of  the  verses  is  apparently  due  to  a  miscalculation  on  the  part  of 
the  stone-cutters. 

Gnaus  Comelitis^  Gnat  flius^  Scipio  Hispanus,  prator^  adilU^  cu^ 
rulls,  qwtstor,  tribunus  militum  bisy  decemvir  litUms  judicandisj  de- 
cemvir sacris  faciuruUs, 

Virtutes  generis  meis  moribtu  accumulavij 

progemem  genui,  facta  patris  petii^ 
majorum  obtinui  laudem^  ut  sibi  me  esse  creatum 

tttentur;  stirpem  nobilitavit  honor ^ 

Mommsen  considers  the  beginning  of  the  second  line  is  progeme 
mi,  and that^ro^^^  is  a  dactyl  (cf.  Lachm.  ad  Lucr.  11.  991) ;  but?. 

These  are  according  to  Ritschl  the  oldest  Latin  elegiac  verses. 


XV. 

On  stone  upon  Mt  Caelius  at  Rome.    '  Between  608  and  6ao  A.u.c. 
but  nearer  to  the  latter  than  the  former.'    Ritschl 

Corp.  I.  R.  541.    Ritschl,  tab.  Li.  A. 

l>mummi*l*f* cos -duct  |  auspicio*imperioque  |  eius«achaia 
capt-corinto  I  delete. romam«redieit  |  triumphanS'Ob-hasce| 
res. bene -gestas. quod  j  in.bello.uouerat  |  hanc.aedem-et 
•  signu  I  herculis.uictons  |  imperator.dedicat  | 

Lucius  Mummius,  LuciiJiUtu  consul,  Ductu  auspicio  imperioque  eius 
Acbaia  capta,  Corintho  deleto,  Romam  rediit  triumpbans.  Ob  hasce 
res  bene  gestas,  quod  in  bello  voverat,  heme  adem  et  signum  Herculis 
victoris  imperator  dedicat, 

XVI. 

On  stone  at  Aletrium.    *  Shortly  after  6ao  A.U.C.'   Ritschl. 
Corp.  I.  R.  1 166.    Ritschl,  tab.  Lii.  B. 

/.betilienus.l.f.uaarus  |  haec.quae.infera-scripta  |  sont 
.  de .  senatu .  sententia  |  facienda  •  coirauit  •  semita  |  in .  oppido 
.  omnis  •  porticum  •  qua  |  inarcem .  eitur  •  campum  •  ubei  |  lu 
dunt.  horologiummacelum  |  basilicam  •  calecandam  •  seedes  | 
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cum«ba •  linearium •  lacum ^ad  \  ortam.aquam.in.opi 
dumadqu  |  arduom. pedes. cccxui.fomicesq  |  fecit. fistulas* 
soledas  •  fecit  |  ob  •  hasce  •  res .  censorem .  fecere .  bis  |  sena 
tus .  filio .  stipendia .  mereta  |  ese  •  iousit .  populusque  •  sta 
tuam  I  donauit.censorino  | 

A  letter  or  two  has  been  broken  away  at  the  beginning  of  the 
9th  and  loth  lines  (of  the  original). 

Lucius  BetilUnuSy  Lucii  fUus^  Varus  baCy  qua  infra  scripta  sunt, 
de  senatus  sententia  facienda  curavit,  semitas  in  oppido  omnes,  porti- 
cum  qua  in  arcem  itur,  camfum  ubi  ludunt,  Jboroiogium,  macellumy 
basilicam  calcandam  (chalking),  sedes,  locum  balnearium^  lacum 
ad  portam,  aquam  in  oppidum  adque  arduum  (1.  e.  ad  arcem)  pedes 
CCCXL  fomicesque  fecit,  fistulas  solidas  fecit,  Ob  hasce  res  censorem 
fecere  bis  senatus^  filio  stipendia  merita  esse  jussit^  populusque  statuam 
donavit  Censorino  (i.e.  under  the  name  of  Censonnus,  because  he 
had  been  twice  Censor). 

XVII. 

On  stone.    At  PoUa  in  Lucania.    6aa  A.U.C. 
Corp.  I.  R.  551.    Ritschl,  tab.  Li.  B. 

uiam .  fecei .  ab .  regio .  ad  •  capuam .  et  |  in  •  ea  •  uia  •  ponteis  • 
omneis  •  miliarios  |  tabelariosque  •  poseiuei  •  hince  •  sunt  | 
nouceriam .  meilia  •  u#i .  capuam .  xxciiii  |  muranum .  u^xxiiii  • 
cosentiam  •  cxxiii  |  ualentiam  •  cu^xxxa  •  ad  •  fretum  •  ad 
statuam  •  ccxxxia  •  regium  .  ccxxxvii  |  suma .  af  •  capua  • 
regium .  meilia  .^cccxxia  |  et  •  eidem  •  prae  tor  •  in  I 

sicilia  •  fugiteiuos .  italicorum  |  conquaeisiue  i  •  redideique  | 
homines •  Bccccxvii .  eidemque  |  primus. fecei. ut.de-agro* 
poplico  I  aratoribus.cederent.paastores  |  forum. aedisque- 
poplicas  •  heic  •  fecei 

The  xxi  in  the  6th  line  (as  here  printed)  are  in  the  original 
written  under  the  ccc  and  in  the  next  line. 

The  black  squares  are  marks  of  the  erasure  of  some  figures  by 
the  stonecutter. 

This  relates  to  P.  PopiUius  C.  F.  L«nas,  consul  6a»  A.U.C. 
(Mommsen,  Ritschl.) 

I  made  the  road  from  Rbegium  to  Capua,  and  on  that  road  placed 
all  the  bridges,  milestones  and  letter-carriers.  From  here  to  Nuceria 
$1  miles;  to  Capua  84  miles;  to  Muranum  74  miles ;   to  Consentia 
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i»3  tmles;  to  Falentia  i8o  nuUs  ;  to  the  strait  up  to  the  statue  231 
miles  ^  to  RJbegium  237  miles.  Total  from  Capua  to  Rhegium  321 
miles.  And  I  the  same  man^  <wben  praetor  in  Sicily^  recovered  the 
runaway  slaves  of  the  Italians^  and  restored  the  men  in  number  917. 
And  I  the  same  <ivas  the  first  to  make  the  shepherds  give  t^  thepuhlic 
land  to  the  farmers,  and  I  erected  a  public  building  here. 


The  two  following  inscriptions  are  on  boundary-  stones  erected 
by  the  land  commissioners  under  the  Sempronian  law  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus. 

XVIII.  XIX. 

A.U.C.  6»»-»3.  Corp.  I.  R.  55a.         A,u.c.  6a4-»5.   Corp.  I.  R.  554. 
Ritschl,  p.  49.  Ritschl,  tab.  LV.  Ca. 

C'Snapr  m.foluius»m.f.       ac 

ap  •  ckudius .  c  •  f  •  pole  c  •  sempronius  •  ti  •  f  •  grac 

plicinius.p'f.cras  c-paperius«c«f.carb 
iii'Vir.a.i.a  iii.uire.a-i-a 

The  gap  in  the  first  line  of  each  inscription  is  occasioned  by 
the  stones  bdng  broken.    The  first  m  in  18  is  imperfect. 

18.     C  Sempronius,  Tiberiifilius,  Gracchus 
Ap.  Claudius,  Gaiifilius,  Pulcer 
P.  Licinius,  Publiifilius,  Crassus 

Tret  viri  agris  judicandis  assignandis. 

In  the  later  pillar  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  C.  Papirius  Carbo  are 
jdned  with  C.  Gracchus, 

XX. 

On  bronze,  found  at  Tibur.  Not  now  extant  *  About  the  middle 
of  the  7th  century/  Monunsen.  Ritschl  thinks  it  may  have  been 
written  in  A.U.C.  595,  supposing  L.  Cornelius  to  have  been  L. 
Com.  Lentulus,  consul  in  598,  but  at  any  rate  before  631. 

Corp.  I.  R.  aoi.  See  Ritschl,  tab.  XLViii.  G,  where  only  a  line  or 
two  are  given  copied  from  Piranesi.  [N.B.  I  have  not  noted 
the  spaces  in  this  inscription.] 

1.  Cornelius -en.  f.pr  •  sen  ..  cons  •  a  •  d  •  iii  •  nonas  •  maias- 
sub*  aede  •  kastorus  |  scr .  adf  •  a .  manlius  •  a  •  f  •  sex .  iulius  •  1  • 
postumius .  s .  f .  I  quod  •  teiburtes  •  u .  f .  quibusque  •  de  •  rebus  • 
uos  •  purgauistis  •  ea  •  senatus  |  animum  •  aduortit  •  ita  •  utei  • 
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aequoni'fuit-nosque  •  ea-  ita  •  audiueramus  |  ut  •  uos  •  deixsis 
tis  •  uobeis  •  nontiata*  esse  •  ea  •  nos  •  animum .  nostrum  |  non  • 
in .  doucebamus  •  ita  •  facta  •  esse  •  propter .  ea  •  quod .  scibamus  | 
ea  •  uos  •  merito  •  nostro  •  facere  •  non .  potuisse  •  neque  •  uos . 
dignos  •  esse  |  quei  •  ea  •  faceretis  •  neque  •  id .  uobeis  •  neque  • 
rei  •  poplicae  •  uostrae  |  oitile  •  esse  •  facere  •  et  •  postquam  • 
uostra  •  uerba  •  senatus  •  audiuit  |  tanto  •  magis  .  animum  •  no  > 
trum .  indoncimus  •  ita  •  utei  •  ante  |  arbitrabamur  •  de  •  eieis  . 
rebus  •  af .  uobeis  •  peccatum .  non  •  esse  |  quonque  •  de  •  eieis  • 
rebus  •  senatuei  •  purgati  •  estis  .  credimus .  uosque  I  animum  • 
uostrum  •  indoucere  •  oportet  •  item .  uos  •  populo  [  romano  • 
purgatos.fore 

Lucius  CorneliiUy  Gnat  Jilius  pr^or  senatum  consulmt  ante  diem 
tertium  nonas  mcuas  JuB  ade  Castorls,  Scribendo  adfuerunt  Aldus 
Manlius  AuHJiUus^  Sextus  Julius,  Lucius  Postumius  Spuriifiius, 

Quod  Ttburtes  verba  fecerunt,  quibusque  de  rebus  *vos  purgavistif, 
ea  senatus  animum  advertit,  ita  uti  aquum  fmt,  Nosque  ea  ita  audi- 
*veramus,  ut  vos  dixistis  vobis  nuntiata  esse,  Ea  nos  animum  nos- 
trum  non  inducebamus  ita  facta  esse,  propterea  quod  scibamus  ea  vos 
merito  nostro  facere  non  potuisse,  neqtle  vos  dignos  esse,  qui  ea  face^ 
retis,  neque  id  vobis  neque  reipublica  vostra  utile  esse  facere,  Et 
postquam  vestra  verba  senatus  audivit,  tanto  magis  animum  nostrum 
indudmus,  ita  uti  ante  arbitrabamur  de  eis  rebus  a  vobis  peccatum 
non  esse,  Cumque  de  eis  rebus  senatui  purgati  estis,  credimus,  vos- 
que  animum  vestrum  inducere  oportet^  item  vos  populo  romano  pur- 
gat  os  fore. 

XXI. 
On  stone,  found  at  Capua.    646  A.u.c.  Ritschl. 
Corp.  I.  R.  565.  Ritschl,  tab.  LXiii.  A. 

n.pumidius»q-f        m-raecius 
m.cottius.m.f  n-arrius'm»f 

m.eppilius-m.f        l-ieioleius-p-f 
c.antrac.ius-c.f       c^tucciuS'C'f 
1  sempronius-l'f       q.uibius«m.f 
p .  cicereius .  c  •  f  •         m  •  ualerius  •  1 .  f .  8m 
heisce  •  magistreis  •  uenerus  •  iouiae  •  mum  | 
aedificandum-coirauerunt-pedcco/xxet      | 
loidos  •  fecerunt  •  ser .  sulpicio  •  m .  aurelio  •  cof 

The  last  m  of  murum  has  had  to  be  written  in  the  line  above, 
the  mark  2  is  used  here  as  we  should  use  [.    cof\s  a  mistake  for  cos. 
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Hi  magistri  Fener'u  JovU  murum  adtficandum  curaverunt  pedes 
CCLXX  (i.e.  270  feet  long)  et  ludos  fecerunt^  Servio  Sulp'uio  Marco 
Aurelio  comulibus. 

The  *  magistri '  appear  to  have  been  the  town  council. 


XXII. 

On  stone,  found  at  Aeclanum  *  circiter  664  u.c.,'  Ritschl. 
Corp.  I.  R.  1430.    Ritschl,  tab.  Lxx.  C. 

c .  quinctius .  c .  f .  udg  •  patron .  munic 
m .  magi  •  min  •  f  •  surus  •  a  •  patlacius  •  q .  f 

iiii .  uir .  d  •  s  •  sportas  •  turreis  •  moiros 

turreisque  •  a  •  equas  •  qum .  moiro 
/aciundum  •        coirauerunt 

C,  Quinctius^  Gait  fiius^  Valgus  patronus  municipiij 
M,  Magius,  Minatii  filius^  Surus ^  A,  Patlacius^  Qui/tti  JlliuSy 
Quattuor  viri  de  senatus  sententia  portas^  turres^  muros^ 
turresque  aquas  cum  muro  f aciundum  curaverunU 

'faciundum'  is  carelessly  put  for  *faciundas.'  The  c  is  almost  a  g, 

XXIII. 

On  bronze,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Saturn  at  foot  of  the 
Tarpeian  mount  at  Rome.  Sulla's  law  de  xx.  quastorihus 
A.U.C.  673  (674,  Ritschl).     Cf.  Tac.  Ann,  11,  %%, 

Corp.  I.  R.  aoa.    Ritschl,  tab.  xxix. 

q  •  urb .  quei  •  aerarium  .  prouinciam  •  optinebit .  earn  | 

mercedem  •  deferto  •  quaestorque  •  quei  •  aerarium  •  prouin 
ciam  j  optinebit  •  eam  •  pequniam  •  ei  •  scribae  •  scribeisque  • 
herediue  |  eius  •  soluito  •  idque  •  ei  •  sine  •  fraude  •  sua  • 
facere  •  li  •  ceto  •  quod  |  sine  •  malo  •  pequlatuu  •  fiat  •  olleis 
que •  hominibus . eam  |  pequniam -capere-liceto 
I  cos  •  quei  •  nunc  •  sunt  •  iei  •  ante  •  k  .  decembreis  •  primas .  de  • 
eis •  quei  |  ciues •  romanei -sunt  *  uiatorem  •  unum .  legun 
to  •  quei  'in  |  ea •  decuria •  uiator  .  appareat  •  quam • 
decuriim  •  uiatorum  |  ex  •  noneis  •  decembribus  •  primcis 
•  quaestoribus*  ad  •aerarium  |  apparere-oportetoportebit. 

A  part  only  of  the  law  has  been  preserved:  the  above  is  the  first 
two  sections  of  what  has  been  preserved. 
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Be  shall  report  the  salary  to  the  city  quastor^  <ivho  shall  have  the 
treasury  as  his  department,  and  the  quastor  ivho  shall  have  the  trea- 
sury department  shall  pay  the  money  to  the  clerk  and  clerks  and  his 
heir,  and  it  shall  be  fanvful  fir  him  to  do  so  <ivithout  incurring  any 
risk,  so  far  as  it  is  done  without  dishonest  embezzlement,  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  fir  the  men  to  receive  the  money, 

^The  present  consuls  shall  before  the  first  of  December  next  choose  a 
messenger  from  those  who  are  Roman  citizens,  to  act  as  the  messenger 
in  that  detachment  of  messengers  <ivhich  is  or  shall  be  bound  to  attend 
the  quastors  at  the  treasury  after  the  seventh  December  next  (i.e.  the 
day  on  which  the  quaestors  entered  on  office), 

XXIV. 

On  stone,  at  Rome  on  the  Appian  road.     '  Of  the  age  of  SuUa,' 

Ritschl. 
Corp.  I.  R.  1006.    Ritschl,  tab.  Lxix.  D. 

hoc  •  est  •  fac .  turn  •  monumentum 

maarcO'Caicilio 
hospes .  gratum .  est  •  quom .  apud 

meas  •  restitistei  •  seedes 
bene  •  rem .  geras  •  et  •  ualeas 
dormias  •  sine  •  qura 

Hoc  est  factum  monumentum  \  Marco  Caectlio, 
Hospes,  gratum  est  cum  apud  meas  \  restiftsti  sedes. 
Bene  rem  geras  et  valeas:  \  dormias  sine  cur  a, 

XXV. 

A  leaden  plate,  formerly  doubled,  found  about  500  paces  fix)m 
Rome  on  the  left-hand  of  the  Latin  road  among  the  tombs. 
*  Written  at  the  end  of  the  republic  or  in  the  Augustan  time.' 
Monunsen.  The  formation  of  the  letters  is  very  rough,  as 
that  of  a  person  writing  hastily  on  an  unyielding  material. 
N.B.  The  first  three  letters  project  in  the  original  I  have  not 
noted  the  spaces  at  end  of  lines.  • 
Corp.  I.  R.  818.    Ritschl,  tab.  xvii.  30. 

quomodomortuos  qui .  istic  |  snpultus  ust  •  nnc .  loqui  I 
mi.c  surmonani  potust-smc*  |  rhodinu.apud.m.licinium  j 
faustum-mortua  sit.mic  |  loqui. mic  surmonani  pos.sit  |  ita 
uti.mortuos.mic.addnos  |  nnc* ad  homimis  accnptus.ust  | 
smcrhodinu.aput.m  •licinium  |  accuptasit  uttantum  ualuat  j 
quant 'Um  ilhi-mortuos  quui  |  isticsiipultusust.dimpatiir- 
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rhodinii  |  tibin •  commundo •  uti  •  sumpiir  |  odio  sit .  m.licin 
io  fausto  I  itiim .  mhiidium  amphioniim  I  itum  c  •  popillium  a 
pollonium  |  itum  uumionia*hiirmiona  [  itiim  siirgia  glycin 
na  I 

In  the  first  line  on  this  page  the  nu  in  Rhodine  is  in  the  original 
written  below  (as  in  xvii).  The  double  i  is  an  old  form  of  the 
letter  E  (see  §  a26V  So  stttc  is  j«V,  i.e.  sic.  In  the  original,  of 
course,  no  i  has  a  oot,  but  they  are  often  tall,  without  reference  to 
the  quantity. 

As  he  is  dead  <ujho  is  buried  there^  and  can  neither  speak  nor 
discourse^  so  may  Rhodine  at  M.  Licinius  Fausttis^  house  be  dead, 
and  not  be  able  to  speak  or  discourse.  So  as  he  being  dead  has 
been  received  neither  to  the  gods  nor  to  men,  so  may  Rhodine  at  M, 
Uciniur*  be  received  and  have  as  much  strength  (or  be  good  for  as 
much)  as  the  dead  man  eivho  is  buried  there.  Father  Ditis  I  com- 
mend to  thee  Rhodine,  that  she  may  ever  be  hateful  to  M,  Licinius 
Faustus, 

Likewise  (I  commend  to  thee)  Marcus  Hedius  Ampbion,  Liketwise 
Gaius  Popillius  Apollonius,  Like<wise  Fennoma  Hermiona,  Likewise 
Sergia  Glycinna, 

N.B.  The  name  of  Rhodine  occurs  thrice  to  make  the  impreca- 
tion eflfective. 

XXVI. 

On  bronze,  foimd  at  Heraclea.     Lex  Julia  municipalis,  709  u.C. 
Corp.  I.  R.  206,    Ritschl,  tab.  xxxiii. 

(Two  sections  only  are  given  here:  a  considerable  number  are 
extant.) 

quae  •  uiae .  in .  urbem  •  rem .  propiuaue  •  u  •  r .  p .  q .  ubei  •  con 
tinente  •  habitabitur  •  sunt  •  erunt  •  quoius  •  ante  •  aedificium  • 
earum-quae  |  uiae  •  erunt  •  is .  eam .  uiam .  arbitratu .  eius  • 
aed  •  quoi  •  ea .  pars .  urbis .  h  •  1 .  ob  •  uenerit  •  tueatur .  isque .  aed 
.  curato .  uti  •  quorum  |  ante  •  aedificium  •  erit  •  quamque  • 
uiam .  h .  I  •  quemque  •  tueri  •  oportebit  •  ei  •  omnes  •  eamuiam . 
arbitratu  •  eius  •  tueantur .  neue  •  eo  |  loco  •  ao .  consistat  •  quomi 
nus  •  conmode  •  populus  •  ea .  uia  •  utatur 

I  aed .  cur .  aed  •  pi  •  quei .  nunc .  sunt  •  quei  •  quomque  •  post  • 
h  .  1  •  r  .  factei  •  createi  •  erunt  •  eumue  •  ma^«  inierint  •  iei  • 
indiebus .  v .  proxumeis  |  quibus  •  eo  •  mac  •  designatei  •  erunt . 
eumue  •  mag  •  inierint  •  inter ..  se  •  paranto  •  aut  •  sortiunto  •  qua . 
inpartei* urbis ^quisque  |  eorum*uias*publicas* in* urbem 
.  roma .  propius  •  ue  ^u .  r  •  p  •  w  refi  ciundas  •  stemendas  •  curet  • 
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eiusque  •  rei  •  procurationem  |  habdat  •  quae  •  pars  •  quoique  • 
aed  •  ita  •  h  •  1 .  ob .  uener  it  •  eius  •  aed  •  inds  •  loceis  •  quae  •  inea  • 
partei  •  erunt  •  uiarum  •  reficien  |  darum .  t .  uemdarum  • 

procuratio  •  esto  •  utei  •  h  •  1  •  oportebit 
The  c  in  mar  might  be  read  g. 

With  regard  to  the  roads  <ujhkh  are  or  shall  he  into  the  city  of 
Rome,  or  nearer  to  the  city  of  Rome  than  1000  faces  {p,q,  is  a  mistake 
for  p,m,  i,e,passus  mille:  there  is  a  correction  in  the  plate),  tivherc 
the  d<wellings  shall  be  contintious,  the  person,  before  <whose  house  any  of 
the  said  (earum)  roads  shall  be,  must  protect  such  road  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  adile  on  ivhom  that  part  of  the  city  shall  fy 
this  lanv  have  devolved;  and  such  adile  shall  take  care  that  all 
such  persons,  before  whose  house  it  shall  be,  shall  protect  at  ins  discre^ 
tion  the  road  vjhich  (the  que  in  quamque  is  r^y  superfluous)  by 
this  la<w  they  shall  severally  be  required  to  protect,  and  shall  take  care 
that  <ivater  (ao  mistake  for  aqua)  do  not  settle  in  the  place  so  as  to 
inconvenience  people  using  the  road. 

The  curule  adiles,  the  adiles  of  the  commons,  both  those  notw  and 
^whosoever  shall  after  the  proposed  of  this  la<m  (post  hanc  legem  roga- 
tam)  have  been  made,  or  created  or  shall  have  entered  on  that  office, 
shall  <within  the  five  next  ^ten  days  after  that  they  shall  have  been 
elected  to  (lit.  marked  <with)  that  office,  or  shall  have  entered  on  that 
office,  prepare  or  settle  by  lot  among  themselves  in  iv hat  part  oftlx  city 
each  of  them  shall  see  to  the  reparation  and  paving  ofthepMic  roads 
into  the  city  of  Rome  (roma  for  romam)  or  nearer  to  the  city  of  Rome 
than  1000^  paces,  and  have  the  charge  of  the  matter.  The  adUe  to 
tivhom  any^  part  of  the  city  shall  thus  by  this  law  be  assigned  shall  be 
charged,  as  shall  be  incumbent  by  this  law,  with  the  reparation  and 
protection  oftlx  roads  in  such  places  as  shall  be  in  that  part, 

*  The  letter  for  1000  in  Ritschl's  facsimile  is  blurred  so  as  to  be 
illegible. 

*  Literally,  the  persons  before  whose  house  it  shall  be  and  the  rocui 
whichf  &c.  J  the  part  which  and  the  adile  to  whom,  &c. 

XXVII. 

On  stone,  found  at  Rome.     *At  end  of  Republic,'  Monmisen. 
Ritschl. 

Corp.  I.  R.  1009.    Ritschl,  tab.  Lxxxi. 

eucharis  •  Yicimae*  I 
docta .  erodita  •  omnes  artes  •  uirgo .  mxit*  an  •  xiiii 
heus  •  oculo  •  errante  •  quei  •  aspicis  •  16ti  •  dom«f 
morale  •  gressum  •  et  •  titulum  •  nostrum  •  perlege 
amor « parenteis  quem  •  dedit  •  natae  •  suae 
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ubei  se. reliquiae  conlocarent* corporis 
heic  uiridis  •  aetas  •  cum  •  floreret  •  artibus 
crescente  ••etaeuo  •  gloriam .  conscenderet 
propirauit  •  hdra  •  tristis  •  fatalis  mea 
etdenecauit. ultra  ueitae  spiritum 
docta  •  erodita  •  paene  •  musarum  •  manu 
quae  •  modo  •  nobilium .  ludos  •  decorauichoro 
et  •  graeca .  inscaena  •  prima .  populo  •  apparui 
en .  hoc  •  intumulo  •  cineremnostri  •  corporis 
infistae  •  parcae  •  deposierunt .  carmine 
studium  patronae'Cura.amor»laudes»decuj 
silent  •  ambusto  •  corpore  •  et  •  leto  •  tacent 
reliqui  •  fletum  nata .  genitori  •  meo 
et .  antecessi  •  genita  •  post  •  leti  •  diem 
bis  •  hie .  septeni  •  mecum  •  natales  dies 
tenebristenentur .  ditis  •  aetema  domu 
rogo  •  ut  •  discedens  •  terr  •  am .  mihi  ^cas  •  Uuem. 

The  letters  printed  in  italics  are  supplied  from  (as  is  believed) 
a  transcription  previous  to  the  breaking  of  the  stone.  See  Monunsen. 

Two  words,  ieti,  hora,  exhibit  the  apex,  §  59  (3). 

Some  of  the  peculiarities  are  due  merely  to  careless  inscribing. 
Thus  7.  propiravit  for  properavit;  9.  denecavit  for  denegavit;  14. 
in/ut/e  for  infesta. 

In  line  18  genita  post  should  be  taken  together;  though  bom  latere 
I  preceded  the  day  of  their  death. 


APPENDIX  C. 
Degrees  of  Nouns  Adjective. 

i.  From  many  adjectives  two  derivative  adjectives  are  formed 
in  order  to  denote  the  degree  of  the  quality  exprest  by  them.  The 
simple  form  is  called  the  positive.  The  comparative  expresses  a 
higher  degree  of  the  quality  in  a  comparison  of  two  things  or 
persons.  The  superlative  expresses  a  higher  degree  in  a  comparison 
of  more  than  two  things  or  persons;  as,  dtknu,  hard^  diblor,  harder^ 
dtlriBBimiu,  hardest. 

The  comparative  is  sometimes  used  to  express  that  the  quality 
is  possessed  in  too  high  a  degree. 

The  superlative  is  sometimes  used  to  express  that  the  quality  is 
possessed  in  a  very  high  degree. 
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ii.  Ordinary  formation  of  Comparative  and  Super- 
lative. 

These  derivative  adjectives  are  formed  from  the  positive  as  fol- 
lows.    (For  a  more  accurate  mode  of  statement  see  §§  755,  917.) 

I.  The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  lor  (for  the  nom. 
sing.  masc.  and  fem.)  to  the  last  consonant  of  the  stem;  i.e.  by 
changing  the  inflexion  1  or  Is  of  the  genitive  into  lor. 

a.  The  superlative  is  formed  by  adding  Isslmus  to  the  last 
consonant  of  the  stem;  i.e.  by  changing  the  inflexion  1  or  la  of  the 
genitive  into  lss!mus.    Thus, 

dUr-iis,  gen.  dur-I,       comp.  dur-Ior,     superl.  dttr-lsslnms. 

trist-l8, "  gen.  triat-ls,    comp.  trlat-Ior,    superl.  trist-lsBlmuB. 

fellx  (fellc-s),   gen.  fellc-ls,    comp.  fellc-ior,    superl.  fellolssimus. 

Some  adjectives  form  their  superlative  by  doubling  the  last  con- 
sv)nant  of  the  stem  and  adding  Irnns.    These  are 

{a)  Adjectives  with  stems  ending  in  6ro  or  Sri,  the  ©  being 
omitted  or  retained,  as  in  the  positive,  §  347. 

puldier,     comp.  pulclur-Ior,    superl.  pulcher-ilmus. 

So  niger,  piger,  rtiLl)er,  tsater,  y&fer:  acer,  celdl)er,  sSltLber. 

asper,  aspdrlor,  asperrlmus. 

So  ceier,  dexter  (also  rarely  superl.  dextimus),  liber,  miser,  pau- 


',  tfiner,  Hber. 

Also 

vStus 

no  comp. 

▼eterrimus 

prospSrus 

prosperrlmus 

sinister 

slnlsterlor 

augurial  language) 

no  positive 

ditfirior 

detenlmiis 

ntlpgrum  (ace. 

nUperlor 

no  superL 

Plaut.  once) 

m&tflras  has  matur-rimus,  as  well  as  the  more  common  form 
m&torlsslmiis. 

(slncSrus,  anstSrus,  procerus,  seySras  have  superl.  in  Isslmus.) 

{b)  The  following  adjectives  whose  last  stem  consonant  is  1; 
f&cUls,  easy;  simllls,  like;  dlfflcllls,  difficult;  dissImUls,  wilike;  gr&- 
cUls,  thirty  slender;  biimllls,  low;  as,  facU-ls,  f&cU-Umus.  (ImlMCllIls 
has  ImbeclUlsslmus.) 

The  vowel  preceding  mus  m  superlatives  was  in  the  older  lan- 
guage (including  Cicero)  H  not  I;  thus,  durlssilmus,  faclUilmus, 
pulcherrilmus.    So  almost  always  in  prae- Augustan  inscriptions. 
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iii.  Irregular  or  defective  adjectives  (besides  those  named 
in  2.  a), 

I.  The  following  are  either  deficient  in  the  positive  degree  or 
form  their  comparative  and  superlative  irregularly  or  from  a  different 
stem: 


Positive. 
bdnuB,  good 
mftlns,  bad 
msLgnxa,  great 

X»azYiiB,  small 


Comp. 
mSllor 
p«Jor 
mftjor 

minor 


jpltUi    (neut 

(     §  43») 
n'^Twai(jaidecl.')i,  wicked  nSqvlor 


mnltns,  much 


cf. 


dives 

dl8 


{  rich 
aSnez,  old 
itY^iaiay  joung 


(dlvmor 
(ditior 

senior 
pflnlor  (sometimes 
I    post-Aug.  jtvd-  (nftta  minimus) 
t     nlor) 


Superl. 
optlmos 
pesslmus 

(minimus  (pazrlssl- 
{  mus,Varr.,Lucr.) 

plttrlmus 

nSqvlssImus 

idIvItissImus(Cic.) 
ditisslmus  (Aug. 
and  post- Aug.) 
(nfttu  masdmus) 


(no  positive) 

frflgl  (indecl.) 

6gens   ) 

6g6nu8) 

MndvdluB 

WnevMens  (Plaut,Ter.) 

mSldvdluB  ) 

mftldvdlens  (Plant.)  \ 

mftlddlcuB 

m&lMIcens  (Plant.) 

I)&i6flcus 

mftlSflcus 

magnlflcus 

mttnlflcuB 

mIrlflcuB 

liOnOzIficus 

<Atra  (adv.),  on  tbu  side 
(dS,  prep,  downfirom) 


Odor,  swifter 
fiilgUlor 

egentior 
benevolentlor 
malevolentlor 
maledlcentlor 

l)enefIcentlor 
magnllloentkxr 

bonorlficentlor 

oltdrlor 
ddtteior,  worse 


pOtissImus,  best 

firOgSIlssimus 
egentissimus 

benevolentlsslmus 

maledlcentisslmus 

fbeneflcisslmuB 

{   (Cato) 

tbeneflcentlsBlmus 
maleflcentisslmuB 
magnlfloentissimus 
munlflcentisslmus 

(Ter,  once) 
lionorlficentisslmaB 

dttibnuB 
dSterrlmuB 
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cnrtra    (adv.),     ertto    (adj.|  (ertrtmiia 

Papm.)  outside,  (very  rare^xtftrtor  ertlmua 

in  sing.)  eztemos  J  ^ 

Infira  (adv.),  Infto  (adj.),  /o«u; )  (InflmiiB 

(chiefly  used  in  plur.  /i6tf(lBf9xlgr  linnifl 

beings,  places,  &c.  belvw)    J  ' 

Intra  (adv.),  <witbin  Interior  intlmiui 

«^*  ^^-♦x^,-  •.-*.*  /;«  f.-r^^N  iPOStfirlor,  i&;»<ifr,  JpostrBmus,  last 
post,  poBtfirufl.  «.A./  (in  time)|   ^^^^^  {postttmni,  ^w/.^.r« 

pr»  (prep.),  before  prior  pxImnB 

prOpe  (adv.),  near  prdpXor  prozlmns 

Bupra(adv.),8ttp«r(adj.),/&/;f>&j  fsftprOnms,  highest, 

(chiefly  used  in  plur.  ^i&r(snpfolor  |   last  (in  time) 

beings,  places,  St.c,  above)    )  (simmms 

ultra  (adv.),  beyond  nltdrlor  nltlmnB 

%,  The  following  have  superlative,  but  not  comparative :  Mlns, 
easias,  fUaus,  tncflttus,  Inylctiui,  Uiyltns,  ndms,  s&oer,  T&far. 

3.    The  following  have  comparative,  but  not  superlative! 

Verbals  in  -Ills :  except  am&lilllBslninB  (Cic,  Sen.),  liftliUUHdmnB 
(Gels.),  mlralxlll89linnB  (Col.),  mObiUsslnms  (Cic,  Tac),  stftbUlssl- 
mns  (Cato),  fertUlssimus  (Cses.,  Liv.,  Plin.  KN.),  uiUlsslnius, 
noblllssinius. 

fil&cer,  agrestls,  arcftnns,  ftter  (Plant.),  dlntamns,  eidlls,  jC|]fl- 
ixxa,  JftT^nls,  longlnQLuos,  obUqvns,  oidmus,  prooUvls,  prozlmus  (of 
kinship,  in  Sen.,  Ulp.  &c.),  prOnns,  s&tnr,  segnls,  sdnex,  sSrus, 
BllTestrls  (Plin.),  suplnns,  surdus,  tacltamns,  tempestlYUS,  t1<^ub. 

iv.    Adjectives  used  only  in  the  positive: 

Many  adjectives,  which  express  an  absolute  state  or  quality,  e.  g. 
material  (e.g.  aureus),  time  (e.g.  noctumius),  relationship  (e.g.  pa- 
temnsj,  which  does  not  readily  admit  the  idea  of  a  higher  or  lower 
degree,  have  no  comparative  or  superlative.  In  some  others  they 
are  wanting  without  any  such  apparent  reason. 

If  a  comparison  is  required  in  such  adjectives  the  defect  is  sup- 
plied by  adding  m&gls  and  maxlme.  Thus,  magls  mlrus,  more 
(wonderful,  maxlme  mlrus,  most  ^uonderfuL 

Adjectives  used  only  in  the  positive  are  chiefly  of  the  following 
classes: 

I.  Derrvatives  ending  in  -Icus,  -XnuB,  -Ivus,  -Gnis,  -timns, 
^ftlns,  ■•AUs  or  -ftrls,  -His,  and  (from  substantives)  in  -fttna  and 
-Itns,  as  dvXons,  natdrUls,  &c.,  iMurb&tus,  oxfnXtui. 

28—2 
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£xcq)tions:  nutlcior  (Sen.);  msticiUB,  as  adv.  (Hon). 

flBqyallor  (Liv.,  Quint.),  insBqyalior  (Plin.  Ep.),  insdqyalisslmiis 
(Suet);  oapitallor  (Cic);  frugalior,  frogalisslmus ;  liospitallssimus 
(Cic.) ;  llberalior,  UlMraliBsimiis ;  mortallor  (Plin.  H,  N.) ;  penetra- 
llor  (Lucr.);  regsLUor  (Plaut);  vocalior  (Sen.,  Quint.),  TooallssiniuB 
(Plin.  Ep.), 

famniarlor  (Liv.),  fomlliailBsimiis ;  popTilaxlor  (Liv.);  salnta- 
rlor  (Cic). 

civUlor  (Ov.);  JuveniUor  (Ov.);  puerillor  (Hor.). 

%,    Compounds ;  as  Inops,  magzianimiis,  &c. 

Except  those  named  above  from  dlco,  fado,  volo  (§  iil  p.  434). 

amentlor  (Cass.,  Cic,  Suet.),  amentlssimas  (Cic);  dementior, 
dementl88lmiis  (Cic);  Ingentlor  (Verg.). 

concordlor  (Plant.),  concordissimus  (Cic,  Sen.) ;  mlsezlcordlor 
(Plaut.,  Cic);  yecordlssimus  (On pro  Domo), 

tnertlor,  inertisBlmuB  (Cic);  soUertlor  (Cic,  Ov.),  soUertlBsi- 
muB  (Cato,  Sail.). 

deformlor  (Cic,  Mart.,  Plin.);  Inslgnior  (Liv.);  perennior 
(Hor.) ;  Ixnmanlor  (Cic,  Verg.),  immaulsslmus  (Cic,  Plin.  Ep.), 

3.  Adjectives  ending  in  -tib,  preceded  by  a  vowel, 

(a)  But  u  often  is,  or  becomes,  consonantal,  and  thus  allows  a 
comparative  or  superlative  without  difficulty;  e.g.  in  -qlviui  and 
-gvls;  e.g.  antloLvlor,  antiQLYissiiniis;  plngvlor,  pingvlsslmus;  tenvls, 
tenvlor,  tenvissimas. 

ardvlor,  arduisslmus  (Cato);  assidvlor  (Van*.),  assldiilssimTis 
(Suet,  and  as  adv.  Cic);  exlguior  (Col.),  ezUmlBsimiu  (Ov.,  Plin. 
Ep.)\  Btrenulor  (Plant.,  Lucil.),  strenuisslmus  (Cato,  Sail.  &c.); 
vaculBslmus  (Ov.);  perpetulor,  perpetulsslmus  (Cato). 

(h)  tndustrlor  (Plaut.);  piissimus  (condemned  by  Cic  Phil. 
13.  19,  but  used  by  Antony,  Sen.,  Curt.,  Tac);  nozior  (Sen.).  On 
alslus  see  p.  240. 

4.  The  following :  albus,  alxnus,  c&dtLous,  calyns,  c&dos,  dd&r, 
claudus,  c5ml8  (comlor  once  in  Cic),  compos,  curvos,  dims  (dirior 
once  in  Cic),  fSros,  gnArns,  l&cer,  Inscus,  mancus,  mfidiocris,  m6- 
mor,  Ixnmtoior,  mfims,  mXros  (mirior  Fest.,  Varr.),  mfltlliis, 
mfltiu,  gnftTTis,  xififiEurtiu,  par,  Impar,  dUpar,  r&iUs,  tmx,  Tftgus. 
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V.  Many  participles  present  and  past  have  comparatives  and 
superlatives. 

Neue  (II.  91)  gives  the  following  lists  of  participles,  with  the 
time  of  the ^rj^  occurrence  of  one  or  other  form  (i.e.  comparative 
or  superlative). 

I.     Present  Participle: 

(a)  In  Cicero:  amans,  appetens,  ardens,  coutinens 
yens,  flagrans,  florens,  indulgens,  negllgens,  patiens, 
tuens,  yalens. 

(b)  In  Caes.  or  Liv.  (not  in  Cic.) :  oboddiezui,  patens 

(c)  In  imperial  times:  abstinens,  audens^  decens,  j 
tuens,  obseoLYens,  reverens. 

a.     Past  Participle: 

(a)  In  Cicero:  abjectus,  acceptus,  accommodatus, 
adstrictns,  apertus,  apparatus,  attentns,  aversus,  celel 
mendatus,  commotus,  concltatus,  condltus,  confirmatus, 
contemptus,  contractus,  cultus,  cumulatus,  demissus, 
desperatus,  despicatus,  dlsjunctus,  dissolutus,  distort 
efFiisus,  erectus,  erudltus,  exercitatus,  ezoptatus,  expec 
ratus,  expressus,  ezqvisitus,  exspectatus,  fractus,  imped 
tus,  inoLVinatus,  instructus,  intentus,  Junctus,  munitus, 
obtusus,  occultus,  optatus,  omatus,  pacatus,  paratu 
perfectus,  perversus,  politus,  pressus,  probatus,  produc 
tus,  refertus,  remlssus,  remotus,  restrictus,  sedatus,  so 
tatus,  suspectus. 

(b)  In  Caes.  or  Liv.  (not  in  Cic.) :  anctus,  citatus 
conspectus,  distinctus,  diversus,  excitatus,  extentus,  insi 

(c)  In  imperial  times:  colbratus,  compressus,  confus 
elatus,  emendatus,  fosus.  ordinatus. 

But  the  comparative  or  superlative  of  many  othe 
occurs  occasionally. 
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In  spelling,  on  the  above  table,  the  terminations  of  the  ordinals 
-dnslmus  (instead  of  the  older  -ensumus,  and  later  -eslmus),  and  of 
the  adverte  -ens  (instead  of  the  later  -es),  and  of  millla  (not  xnllla), 
the  Monumentum  Ancyranum  has  been  followed. 

In  some  good  MSS,  other  forms  for  the  distributives  of  hun- 
dreds are  (rarely)  found;  e.g.  ducentenl,  QLvadxingenteni,  &c.,  and 
these  forms  are  mentioned  by  Priscian. 

Muhiplicati'vc  adjectives  are  formed  with  the  suffix  -plex,  -fold^ 
viz.  simplex,  sescuplex  {one  and  a  half/old)^  duplex,  triplex,  quad- 
ruplex,  QLvlncuplex,  septemplex,  decemplex,  centuplex. 

Others  in  -plus  are  generally  used  in  neuter  only,  to  denote 
a  magnitude  t^ice^  &c.  as  great  as  another.  These  are  slmplus, 
sescuplns,  duplus,  trlplus,  qvadraplus,  octuplus. 

For  derivatives  like  primftnus,  of  the  first  (legion),  see  §  830; 
prlmaxlus,  of  the  first  (rank),  §  94a,  i ;  and  the  names  of  the  num- 
bers, e.g.  blnio,  /lyo,  see  §  85a. 

Another  series  (see  esp.  Frontin.,  de  aquaduct.^  16—^62)  is  btna- 
rins,  containing  t<wo,  temarius,  qvatemarius,  qvinarius,  senarius, 
septenarlus,  octonarlus,  ndvenarius,  denarius,  duodenarlus,  vicena- 
rius  ("  lex  quina  vicenaria,"  Plaut.),  tricenarius,  qyadragenarius, 
qTlnqvagenarius,  sexagenarius,  septuagenarius,  octogenarius,  nona- 
genarius,  centenarlus,  ducenarius,  trecenarius,  qvadringenariua, 
qyiugenarius,  septingenarius,  octlngenarius,  mUlenarius.  Comp. 
§  94»,  I. 

ii.     Signs  for  Numerals. 

In  writing  numbers  a  stroke  over  the  (Roman)  letters  indicates 
thousands,  and  top  as  well  as  side  strokes  indicate  hundred  thou- 
sands; e.g.  xviii.  is  dnodevlginti  millia,  xxcccc.  is  vlglnti  mlllia 
quadringeuti,  |x|clxxxdc  is  deciens  centum  millia  et  octoginta 
millla  sescenti  (1,180,600)  ^     See  also  in  §  xii. 

The  signs'  for  50,  100,  1000  were  originally  the  three  Greek 
aspirate  letters  which  the  Romans  did  not  require,  viz.  %  ©,<»>,  i.e. 
,  ^,  </>.  The  ^  was  written  ±  and  abbreviated  into  L ;  ©  from  a 
ilse  notion  of  its  origin  made  like  the  initial  of  centum;  and  o  as- 
similated to  ordinary  letters  cio.  The  half  of  ©,  viz.  d,  was  taken 
for  J  1000,  i.e.  500;  X  probably  from  the  ancient  form  of  ^,  viz.  ®, 
being  adopted  for  10,  the  half  of  it  v  was  taken  for  5  (Ritschl^). 
According  to  others,  an  outstretched  finger,  the  open  hand,  and  the 
double  hand,  were  taken,  viz.  i,  v,  x  for  i,  5,  10;  and  another 
position  of  v  (viz.  l)  for  50*. 

^  Marquardt,  I^dm,  Alterth,  iir.  2,  p.  32. 

^  Rkein.  Mus*  1869,  xxiv.  p.  12. 

'  See  Mommscn,  RHnu  Gfsch,  P.  i.  kap.  xiv. 
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iii.     Inflexions  of  Numerals. 

Tmus.  For  mode  of  declension  see  §  371.  In  the  plural  it  is 
only  used  with  substantives  whose  plural  dtnotes  a  angular,  e.g.  una 
littersa,  one  epistle;  una  »des,  one  bouse  (set  0/ rooms ^  or  of  hearths  ?)  ; 
unl  mores,  one  and  the  same  conduct;  unl  Suevi,  the  single  tribe  of 
the  Suevi  (or  the  Suevi  alone). 

Duo.  The  masc.  and  neut  are:  nom.  ace.  duo,  gen.  duorum  or 
duum,  dat.  abl.  duObus.  For  the  m.  ace.  duos  is  also  used.  The 
fern. is:  nom.  dua,  ace.  duas,  gen.  duarum  or  duum,  dat.  abl.  du&bus. 
Ambo,  both,  is  similarly  declined.  In  expressions  like  duodedm, 
duodeylginti,  duoetTlceslmus,  duo  is  not  varied. 

Nom.  and  ace.  tres,  n.  tala,  gen.  trium,  dat  trXbus. 

All  the  other  cardinal  numbers  up  to  centum  are  undeclined:: 
so  also  is  mille  when  used  as  an  adjective.  As  a  substantive  it  has 
a  declinable  plural  muna,  mUJIum,  milllbus  (cf.  §  177) :  but  in  the 
singular  is  only  used  in  nom.  or  ace,  except  ablative  (mille)  in  PI. 
Trin.  959  and  (mlUi)  Lucil.  ap.  Gell.  i.  16.  In  expressions  like 
c»sl  sunt  trla  mllUa  trecentl  mllites,  we  must  supply  mllitum  after 
mlllla.  If  the  name  of  the  thing,  &c.  numbered  precede,  it  is 
usually  put  in  the  genitive,  e.g.  mllitum  (not  milites)  tria  mlllla 
txeoentl  casl  sunt. 

The  other  cardinal,  all  the  ordinal  and  the  distributive  numbers, 
are  declinable  adjectives  with  -0  stems.  The  genitive  plural  of  the 
cardinals  and  distributives  is  usually  in  -um  for  -orum  (cf.  §  36s); 
e.g.  nou  plus  mille  qyingentum  saris  (for  QLVingentorum  numuso- 
rum) ;  senum  septenumque  denum. 

iv.    Order  in  compounding  Numerals. 

In  compound  numbers,  from  thirteen  to  nineteen  inclusive,  the 
smaller  is  usually  prefixed  to  the  larger  without  et,  e.g.  septem  de- 
cern (or  septemdecim),  Septimus  dedmus,  septeni  denl,  septles 
decies ;  but  in  cardinals  and  ordinals  the  order  is  sometimes  reversed, 
and  in  cardinals  et  is  sometimes  inserted,  especially  if  the  larger  come 
first,  e.g.  decem  septem,  decern  et  septem,  septem  et  decern:  decl- 
mus  Septimus  (Sen.). 

From  Uiventy-one  to  ninety-^ine^  the  rule  is  that,  either  the  larger 
should  precede  the  smaller  number  without  et,  or  the  smaller  pre- 
cede the  larger  with  et,  e.g.  viglntl  qvattuor  or  qvattnor  et  vlginti; 
Ylcesimus^quartus  or  qvartus  et  vicesimus,  &c.,*  but  in  the  ordinals 
and  distributives,  exceptions  to  both  usages  occur,  e.g.  qyadra- 
gesimum  et  seztum,  sexto  tricesimo,  qvlnqvagena  et  ffit^gi^ja^  qvinoB 
vlcenos,  &c. ;  and  in  cardinals  and  distributives  the  conjunction  is 
sometimes  inserted  even  when  the  larger  precedes,  e.g.  viginti  et 
septem  (Cic),  qvadraglnta  et  qvlsque  (Liv.),  vlcies  ac  septles,  &c. 
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From  a  hundred  and  one  upwards,  the  larger  number  is  usually 
put  first,  either  without  or  ,(except  distributives)  with  a  conjunc- 
tion, e.^.  dnoentos  (et)  qvadxaglnta  (et)  qyattaor,  qylngenteslmiiin 
(et)  qylnqyageBimnm  (et)  octaYum,  ducenl  septoageni,  oentles  (et) 
qvadragies ;  but  with  a  conjunction  the  smaller  (cardinal  or  ordi- 
nal) number  sometimes  is  found  preceding,  e.g.  qvlnqYaglntft  et 
ducentft,  septlmum  et  qrlnqyagesimum  ac  centesimum.  So  also  do- 
centos  et  mille,  mille  et  ducentos. 

For  eighteen^  nineteen^  tuventy-eight^  t<wenty-nine^  &c.,  the  sub- 
tractive  forms  (e.g.  dnodevlglntl,  imdeTiglntl,  undetrUreiiiniu,  &c.) 
are  most  conunon,  but  compound  forms  are  also  found,  e.g.  decern 
octe,  decern  et  octo  (frequently),  octodecim  (rare) ;  novem  et  trl- 
glnta,  qvlnqvaglnta  octo,  trlginta  novem  (Liv.),  octavo  dedmo 
(Tac.),  octonl  denl  (Liv.). 

V.    Use  af  classes  of  Numerals. 

The  ordinal^  not  the  cardinal^  is  used  in  giving  the  date,  e.g.  In 
the  year  1869  is  anno  millesimo  octlns^tesimo  sexagesimo  none. 

The  distributi'vej  are  used 

(i)  to  denote  that  the  number  belongs  to  each  of  several  persons 
or  things,  e.g.  C»sar  et  Arlovlatiui  denos  comltes  ad  oOlloqvliim  ad- 
duzerunt,  took  ten  companions  each;  pueil  senum  septemunve 
denum  annonim,  boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  ymrs  old^  i.e.  each  ^ivas 
16  or  17 ;  ambnliaxe  blna  mlllla  passaum,  to  walk  two  miles  each 
time^  trltid  modlvs  erat  sestertiis  temis,  com  <was  at  three  sesterces 
the  (i.e.  each)  bushel.  If  singnll  is  expr^sed  with  the  persons,  &c., 
the  cardmal  number  may  be  used  with  the  things  numbered,  e.g. 
iringnHa  denarii  trecenti  imperabantur,  each  was  required  to  pay 
three  hundred  pence.    In  this  use  teml,  not  trlnl,  is  used. 

(a)  in  expressions  of  multiplication,  e.g.  bis  bina,  twice  two; 
ter  novensB  virglnes,  thrice  nine  girls;  decies  centena  milUa,  ten 
times  a  hundred  thousand.  In  these  expressions  the  distributive  nu- 
merals, e.g.  decies  centena  millia,  do  not  mean  a  million  to  each  per- 
son^ but  a  hundred  thouscmd  taken  each  of  ten  times, 

(3)  with  nouns  which  have  no  singular,  e.g.  bina  castra,  the 
two  camps;  trinis  bOBtium  apoUis,  with  three  sets  of  spoils  from  the 
enemy,    (In  this  use  nnl  not  singoli ;  trinl  not  temi  is  used.) 

(4)  Poets  use  distributives  as  merely  equivalent  to  cardinals, 
e.g.  centnm  qnoi  bnushia  dicnnt  centenasqne  manni  (Verg.  A,  x. 
565),  i.e.  a  hundred  hands  in  ally  not  a  hundred  in  each  arm.  So 
also  post-Augustan  writers  use  trlnni  (not  temns). 

(5)  In  the  singular  the  distributives  are  sometimes  used,  chiefly 
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by  poets,  e.g.  centaurl  corpore  blno,  a  double  body*  centen&que 
arbore  fluctum  verlierat  assurgeiui  (Verg.),  mjith  an  hundred-fold 
shafts  i.e.  a  hundred  oars;  novena  lampade,  twith  nine  torches  (a  torch 
repeated  nine  times). 

Every  other  is  expressed  by  altemi;  e.g.  altemis  diebns,  every 
second  day, 

vi.     Expression  of  Fractions'. 

Fractions  are  expressed  in  words  in  several  ways  i 

1.  All  fractions,  with  i  for  numerator,  are  denoted  by  ordinal 
numbers,  with  or  without  pars,  e.g.  i,  dimidlum  (not  dixnidia)  oi 
(tlmidla  pars ;  -|,  tertla  or  tertia  pars ;  ^,  qvarta,  &c. 

2.  All  fractions  with  a  numerator  less  by  one  than  the  denomi- 
nator are  denoted  by  the  cardinal  with  partes  simply,  e.g.  f ,  dusa 
partes;  f ,  tres  partes;  f ,  qvattaor  partes;  ^,  QLvinQLue  partes. 

3.  All  fractions  with  la,  or  its  multiples  for  a  denominator, 
are  denoted  by  the  parts  of  an  as,  which  is  taken  as  the  whole 
and  is  equal  to  la  uncisB.  (See  below,  §  viii.)  Hence  beres  ex 
asse,  heir  to  the  ivhole  inheritance:  ex  triente,  to  a  third;  ex  dimldia 
ei  sextante,  to  tivo  thirds  {a  half  and  a  sixth), 

4.  Other  fractions,  not  expressible  by  one  of  the  above  methods, 
ai'e  denoted  by  the  cardinal  for  a  numerator,  and  the  ordinal  (as  in 
subsection  i)  for  tl#  cknominator,  e.g.  f,  qoattuor  septlma;  i, 
septem  non». 

5.  Some  fractions  are  denoted  by  resolution  into  their  compo- 
nents, e.g.  f ,  dimidla  et  quarta;  f ,  pars  dimldia  et  sexta;  f ,  pars 
tertia  et  nona ;  ^,  pars  tertia  et  septima. 

6.  Sometimes  further  division  is  jesorted  to,  e.g.  ^,  dimldia 
qvlnta.  And  dimldia  tertia  is  used  for  sexta ;  dimldia  qvarta  for 
octava. 

7.  Sesqul,  li,  is  used  only  in  compounds,  see  §  987  (p.  386). 

vii.  Money  coinage. 
(Chiefly  from  Hultsch,  see  below,  p,  45 1«) 
Coined  money  was  not  used  at  Rome  till  the  time  of  the  Decem- 
viral  legislation  (303  u.c.  =  45i  B.C.).  The  coin  was  called  an  as, 
and  was  supposed  to  weigh  a  pound;  hence  called  in  distinction 
from  the  subsequent  as,  as  Ilbralls  or  librarius.  Coins  also  exist^i 
for  the  semis,  triens,  qvadrans,  sextans,  and  unda.  The  real  weight 
(of  unworn  pieces  now  found)  was  9  to  11  nnclsd  and  may  be  taken 

1  Chiefly  from  Gossrau,  Lat.  Sprachlekre^  §  125. 
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therefore  at  10  undse.  The  coinage  was  of  copper  (ses),  alloyed 
with  tin  and  lead.  Analysis  of  these  pieces  gives  7 '16  to  7*66  per 
cent,  of  tin;  and  19*56  to  a9*3»  per  cent  of  lead. 

In  485  u.c.  (=269  B.C.),  shortly  before  the  first  Punic  war, 
silver  was  first  coined,  and  at  the  same  time  the  as  was  reduced  to 
the  weight  of  4  undsd  (and  then  gradually  before  the  end  of  the 
ist  Punic  war  to  %  undsd)  instead  of  an  actual  10,  nominal  12, 
iuLCl».  Three  silver  coins  were  introduced,  the  denarius  (often 
stamped  with  a  blga,  or  QLuadrlga,  and  thence  called  blgatus  or 
qoadrl^atus)  =  10  (reduced)  asses;  the  QLvlxiarlus=5  asses;  the  ses- 
tertius =  a|- asses.  The  coin  equivalent  to  the  reduced  as  was  of 
copper  and  called  lilMUa ;  the  half  of  this  was  sembella ;  the  quarter 
(of  the  libella)  was  teruncius.  The  double  as  was  coined  and 
called  dupondius;  other  coins  were  tressls=3  asses;  dece8sis=io 
asses.    The  denarius  was  probably  ^  pound  of  silver. 

In  the  year  537  u.c.  (=217  B.C.)  the  copper  as  was  reduced  to 
the  weight  of  one  uncia,  and  to  the  value  of  -j^  denarius  or  J  ses- 
tertius. Probably  at  the  same  time  the  denarius,  which  had  been 
gradually  losing,  was  reduced  so  as  to  be  equal  to  -^-^  pound  of 
silver.    The  as  eventually  sunk  to  the  value  of  \  uncia. 

A  new  silver  coin  called  victoriatus,  because  stamped  on  the 
reverse  with' a  figure  of  Victory,  was  introduced  probably  about  the 
year  228  B.C.  At  first  it  was  J  denarius,  afterwards  by  the  Clo- 
dian  law,  104  B.C.,  it  was  reduced  to  be  =i  denarius,  and  as  such 
was  known  to  Varro,  Cicero,  &c. 

In  the  time  of  Nero  the  denarius  was  again  reduced  to  -^  pound 
of  silver,  and  remained  at  this  until  Marcus  Aurelius.  At  the  same 
time  Nero  debased  the  silver,  which  hitherto  had  been  fine,  by  an 
admixture  of  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  alloy.  Under  Trajan,  about  the 
year  100,  the  alloy  was  15  per  cent.,  under  Hadrian  nearly  20  per 
cent.,  under  Marcus  Aurelius  25  per  cent.,  under  Commodus  30  per 
cent.,  under  Septimius  Sevems  50  to  60  per  cent. 

Copper  coinage  was  dropped  from  about  84  to  74  B.C.  until 
15  B.C.  (Except  that  some  coins  by  Antony  are  found.)  Then 
the  silver  sesterce  being  given  up,  a  four-as  piece  was  coined  instead ; 
and  a  piece  of  half  the  value  of  the  new  sesterce,  viz.  the  dupondius. 
Both  these  were  of  brass  (the  proportions  being  not  quite  \  zinc  to 
more  than  f  copper).    The  as,  semis  and  QLvadrans  were  of  copper. 

Gold  was  first  coined  in  217  B.C.;  but  sparsely  until  Sulla, 
Pompey  and  Caesar.  Caesar's  coin  called  aureus  was  fixed  as  equi- 
valent to  25  denarii  or  100  sesterces. 

The  value  of  these  difterent  coins  is  as  follows  according  to 
Hultsch.  Hultsch's  values  are  reduced  to  English  money  on  the 
basis  of  I  silver  groschen  =  \\d,  sterling. 
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Silver  groschen.    Eng.  mon. 

»raUft  (copper)        .        »        .        4-7  s'S^' 
i.e. 

ctantarluB  ( = f  seetertiua)  (copper)    -8  '^  •9  3^/. 

rtlua  (silver)            ...        a*  a|</. 

Im  (silver)             .        .        .        8*3.  9^^/. 

:.  nearly 

tliii  (silver)    ....        17  2d, 

ixa  (silver)     .        .        .        ,.        j*  S^d, 

L8  (gold)  =  2S  denarii  =  100  setttrtll  1 7 j. 

following  amounts  are  deduced : 

setterfeiam      ....  ^8.  los. 

1 8astertiu]ii=  1,000,000  Bestertii  £^Soo, 

sic  value  the  denarius  is  reckoned  by  Hussey  at  8*62 
ureuB,  in  tenns  of  the  English  sovereign,  at  £1.  w.  i^d. 
)f  the  denarius  (fixed  at  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  aureus) 
rom  this  value,  it  would,  of  course,  be  considerably 
hat  given  above. 

iii.     Expression  of  sums  of  money. 

rlus  which  was  the  silver  coin  in  most  currency  was 
reckoning.  The  ordinary  unit  of  reckoning  was  the 
'  nummus,  or,  in  fiiU,  sestertius  nummus. 

DO,  the  cardinal  numbers  are  prefixed,  e.g.  centum  ses- 
1  sestertii.  But  for  higher  numbers,  in  thousands  up 
a  neuter  substantive  in  the  plural  number  was  used, 
:.  duo  or  septem  sestertla  for  duo  or  septem  mlllia 
he  short  form  of  the  genitive  plural  being  taken  for  a 
ntive) ;  sestertlum  sexagena  mfllla,  sestertium  sexagena 
am,  sestertium  nummum  qTlnqve  mlllia. 

of  a  million  and  upwards  numeral  adverbs  are  resorted 
I  centum  (or  oentena)  mlllia  sestertium.  Usually  the 
rb  and  sestertiimi  are  put  alone,  e.g.  decles  sestertium ; 
ledes  sestertium  (1,200,000),  ter  et  vlcles  (2,300,000). 
sssions  again  sestertlTmi  was  taken  to  be  a  neuter  sub- 
described  as  such,  but  in  the  singular  number  only, 
lestertlum  qvadragies  rellnqyitur  (4,000,000);  (ace.) 
^adragles  acoepl ;  (abl.)  sestertlo  decles  fimdum  eml, 
Tides  egere  (to  be  poor  in  the  possession  of  2,000,000 
ccasionally,  when  the  context  is  clear,  the  adverb  alone 
)stertium  omitted.    Sometimes  other  parts  of  the  full 

ut  intrinsically  worth  from  1*97  to  0*93  silv.  gr. 
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expression  are  omitted/ e.g.  decies  centena  mlllla,  decles  centena. 
(cf.  §  V.  a.)  As  an  instance  of  a  composite  expression  may  serve, 
Accept  Tides  dnoenta,  trlglnta  qylnoLve  miUa,  qyadrlngentOB  decern 
et  septem  nuxnmoB  (C.  Ferr,  Lib.  i.  14),  ^,235,417  sesterces*. 

The  sign  for  a  denariiii  was  X^  for  a  qvlnartiu  V,  for 
a  dnpomdlns  II,  for  a  sestertliis  IIS  (for  dao  +  flemis)'. 
a  line  is  drawn  through  the  middle  of  these  signs, 
printers  have  substituted  for  IIS  HS.  Hence  IIS  dece 
terces;  IIS  decern  mlllla=^  10,000  sesterces;  IIS  decleB= 
If  the  nimibers  were  not  written  in  full  but  denotec 
an  ambiguity  might  arise,  which  was  however  obviate 
ing  (see  §  ii.)  a  top  line  for  thousands  IIS;  and  tpp  ai 
for  hundred-thousands  when  the  sum  was  equal  to  a 
more^;  e.g.Plin.33.3, 17.  §§55»  5 6 (ed.  Jan.).  Auri  in  ae 
Romani  fuere  sex  Julio  L.  Aurelio  co.ss.  septem  annis  ; 
Punicum  tertium,  pondo  xvii.ccccx.,  argenti  xxii. 
numerato  |lxi[.xxxv.cccc.  ;  Sex.  Julio  d.  Marcio  coss.  1: 
socialis  initio,  auri  |xvi|.xx.DCCCXXXl. :  i.e.  There  * 
Roman  treasury  in  the  year  157  B.C.,  in  <weight  17,410 
gold^  »»,07o  (^pounds)  of  silver^  and  in  count  (i.e.  in  toin 
sesterces;  in  the  year  91  B.C.  1,6x0,831  (^pounds})  of  gol 


The  as*  consisted  originally  of  la  imclsd,  and  there  v 
names  and  signs  for  each  multiple  of  the  uncla  and  for 
tions  of  it. 

undae.  as. 

12  asgls  or  as,  a  pound  i 

1 1  deunx  (de-unda),  an  ounce-off  W 

10  dextans  (desextans),  a  sixtb-off  \ 

9  dodrans  (deqyadrans),  afourth^off  f 

8  iMSBlB  or  bes  (dvl-asalsV  a  two-as^  f 

7  septnnx  (septem  uncisa),  a  se'ven-ounce  -f^ 

6  semlssis  or  semis  (seml-assls),  a  half  as  ^ 

5  qTlnoimx  (qvlnqyeuncUd),  afrve-ounce  -^ 

4  trlens  (trl-),  a  third  i 

3  qyadrans  or  tenmdns  (qvattvor-),  a  fourth  J 

1  Madvig,  Lot,  Gr,  Append.  11. 

'  Marquardt,  R6m.  Alterth,  Th.  ill.  Abth.  2,  p.  32. 

•  See  Volusius  Maecianus  in  MetroL  Script,  11.  p.  61  sqq 
Prrface  to  same,  pp.  xxv.  to  xxviii.;  Prolegom,  pp.  17 — 22 ; 
/?eww.  Alt,  III.  2,  pp.  41— 44»  V.  I,  p.  102. 

*  This  term  must  either  have  been  formed  when  the  as  ^ 
4  nnclso ;  or  be  short  for  two-thirds  of  an  as  (of.  §  vi.  2). 
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undae.  •as.        sign. 

%  seztaiLB  (sexto-),  a  sixth  \      _ 

i|-  BeBcimcla(sesq,yi-imcia),  0/7^/7;!^  A  ^^^ou»rf  7-2 

I  luicla,  an  ounce  -^    - 

i  aemuncia,  a  half -ounce  ^V    S  or  £ 

i  BicUlcos,  a  Sicilian  farthing  ^V     ^ 

\  sextula,  a  little  sixth  y^    **/  or  \ 

Of  the  above  the  bIcUIcub  was  not  used  till  imperial  times.  The 
Bcrlptulum  or  Boripulum  (ypafi^ia)  was  also  used  for  ^  of  the 
'onc^,  =tI7  ^*  '^^^  fraction  -^  slb  was  denoted  by  binss  seztula, 
or  duella;  tIt^  ^7  dlmldla  Beztula,  or  duo  Bcrlpula. 

The  above-named  parts  of  the  as  were  used  (as  has  been  said) 
as  mere  duodecimal  fractions,  applicable  without  any  specific  con- 
crete meaning  to  any  unit.    See  below,  p.  449. 

Though  this  system  had  its  origin  at  the  time  when  money  was 
copper,  taken  by  weight,  it  survived  several  changes  in  the  monetary 
system.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  when  silver  money  was  first 
coined  the  denaxius  was  the  unit,  and  equal  to  10  asBes;  the  BOBter- 
tiuB  to  2i  aBBBB.  Each  of  these  asBOB  was  called  libella.  The  half 
of  a  lll)ella  was  called  Bembella  (Varr.)  or  Blngula  (Maec.) ;  the  half 
of  the  BembeUa  or  quarter  of  the  libella  was  called  terunciuB.  Pre- 
sently the  denariuB  was  made  equivalent  to  16  aBBes,  and  the  BCBter- 
tlus  to  4  asseB. 

Now  in  money  accounts  the  denariuB  (of  16  aBBes)  was  some^ 
times  taken  as  the  unit;  at  other  times  the  aeBtertiuB  (of  4  aBses). 
The  *'  odd  pence  ^^  (»b  excurrexiB)  required  to  be  noted  in  each  case. 
The  as  and  each  number  of  asBes  up  to  the  denarius,  the  half-as 
and  each  number  of  half  asses  up  to  the  sestertius,  required  a  sign. 
For  the  *  odd  pence,'  when  the  denarius  was  the  unit,  the  old  duode- 
cimal system  was  applied,  and  the  sixteenths  were  expi*essed  by 
twelfths,  and  combinations  of  twelfths,  half-twelfths,  and  quarter- 
twelfths.  For  the  '  odd  pence,'  when  the  sestertias  was  the  unit, 
the  old  decimal  system  (which  was  now  no  longer  required  for  the 
denarius)  was  applied,  and  the  asses  and  half-asses  up  to  the 
sestertius  were  expressed  by  tenths  (llbell»),  half-tenths,  and 
quarter-tenths. 

The  following  were  the  modes  of  expressions  used  in  each  case. 
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ix.     Expression  of  Interest  of  Money. 

iterest  was  denoted  at  first  by  the  proportionate  part  of  the 
il,  and  the  parts  of  the  as  were  made  use  of  for  this  purpose. 
;  the  decemviral  legislation  fixed  legal  interest  at  -^  of  the 
il,  feniu  vnciarliun.  This  is  equivalent  to  8^  per  cent.,  and  if 
ihr's  views  be  right,  that  this  originally  related  to  the  old  year 
1  months,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  lo  per  cent,  for  a  year  of 
e  months.  In  347  B.C.  the  rate  was  reduced  to  semimciarliim 
,  i.  e.  -^-^  of  the  capital,  i.  e.  5  per  cent,  for  the  year  of  twelve 
hs. 

1  and  after  Sulla's  time,  the  more  common  Greek  method  of 
►ning  interest  by  the  month  came  in,  and  the  legal  rate  was  yj^ 
le  capital  per  month,  called  centesima  (sc.  pars  sortis),  i.e. 
;r  cent,  for  a  year.  Lower  rates  of  interest  were  denoted  by 
-actional  parts  of  the  as  (the  centesima  being  taken  as  the  as), 
T  rates  by  distributives  (or  a  combmation  of  distributives  and 
ons).  The  following  expressions  are  found  either  in  the 
IS  Juris  or  Cicero  1.  Interest  is  expressed  by  the  plural. 
e,  in  apposition  to  the  parts  of  the  as : 

lunma  nnda  .    .  i.e.  -f^  of  the  centesima   .  =   i  per  cent. 

nsura  qyadrantes .       \  =  3 

lunma  trlentes  or  ter- 

tla  centeslmsd  pars    \  =4      ... 

nsune  QYlncimces .    .  -^  =  5 

nsune  semisses  or  di- 

mldla  centesima    .   \  =  6     ... 

nsnra  besses  or  bes 

centesima    .    .    .  f  =  8      ... 

asTir»  dennces .    .    .||  =11 

usune  centesimsB  .    .  —i%     ... 

blnss  centeslnuB    .    . =24 

tem»  centesima  .    .  =36     ... 

(lYatema  centesima .  =48 

avlna  (centesima)    .  =60     •.. 

ut  the  singular  is  sometimes  found,  e.g.  flmas  ez  trlente  fiustmn 
besslbus  (C.  An,  iv.  15).  Interest  rose  from  \  to  f ,  i.e.  per 
th,  =4  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent,  per  year. 

*  Marquardt,  R^m,  Allerth,  Th.  III.  Abth.  «,  p.  50. 
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X.    Measures  of  Weight". 

The  as  and  its  divisions  and  multiples  have  been  ah^ady  given, 
§  viii. 

The  Greek  system  also  vsras  used  in  the  imperial  times,  the  unit 
being  a  denarius,  called  from  the  Greek  draduna,  of  which  the 
lil>ra  (=a8)  contained  until  Nero's  time  84  (so  in  Gelsus  and  Pliny), 
afterwards  96.  This  latter  draclmia  was  divided  into  three  scriptula; 
the  8criptulum=two  oboU,  the  ol>01us= three  slUqus. 

If  the  libra  be  taken  as  equal  to  505  3 •»  Engl,  grains  (so  B5ckh, 
Mommsen,  Hultsch),  it  will  be  about  J  pound  Troy  (5760  grjuns). 
Hence  the  denarius  or  dracluna  (before  Nero's  time)  was=6o*i6 
grains,  i.e.  nearly  an  Engl,  drachm  (60  grains).  After  Nero's  time 
the  drachma  was  =$%'(>  grains  and  the  siliqua  a*9  grains. 


xi.    Measures  of  length. 

The  unit  of  one  system  was  a  finger-breadth^  digitus ;  four 
finger-breadths  made  a  palm^  palmus ;  and  four  pahns,  a  foot^  pes  ; 
a  foot  and  a  palm  Was  palmipes;  a  foot  and  a  half  (sesquipes)  was 
a  forearm^  cubitus.  The  ulna  was  taken  as  a  third  of  a  man's 
height,  perhaps  the  length  of  the  whole  arm. 

But  the  foot  was  also  divided  into  twelve  parts,  and  for  these 
the  names  of  the  fractions  of  an  as  were  used,  ^nuo  feet  was 
similarly  called  dupondius ;   %\  feet  was  pes  sestertius. 

In  land-surveying,  the  rod^  pertica,  contained  ten  feet,  hence 
called  decempeda.  The  actus  (i.e.  the  furrow  made  at  one  drawing 
{driving)  of  the  plough  oxen)  measured  la  rods. 

The  unit  of  distance  was  not  the  single  step  (gradus,  a^  feet)  but 
the  passus,  5  feet,  i.e.  the  distance  ft-om  the  point  where  the  same 
foot  is  taken  up  to  the  point  where  it  is  put  down.  A  thousand 
paces,  mllle  passus,  gives  the  origin  of  a  mile.  The  Greek  stadium 
was  also  used  and  taken  at  |  of  a  mile  (i.e.  our  furlong). 

The  pes=  II-6  Eng.  inches  or  -97  Eng.  foot;  mille  passus =4850 
Eng.  feet  or  -919  Eng.  mile.    The  pertica =9  feet  8*5  inches. 

*  In  §§  X. — ^xiii.  I  have  chiefly  followed  Hultsch*s  Griech.  u,  Rdm, 
Metrologie  (1862).  See  also  his  Metrologici  Scriptores^  Vol.  1 1.  The 
EngUsh  equivalents  are  usually  from  the  tables  appended  to  Smith's 
Diet,  Antiqq, 

29 — 2 
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xii.    Measures  of  Surface. 

The  pes  qvadratus  {square  foot)^  as  contrasted  with  the  pes  por- 
rectus  {foot  in  length)^  was  the  unit.  But  in  land-measurement  a 
higher  unit  was  taSen,  the  scripulum  (Varro),  decempeda  qvadrata 
(Pallad.),  i.e.  the  square  rod. 

The  actus  qvadratus,  often  simply  actus,  contained  144  square 
rods,  pertlca;  a  double  actus  was  a  Jugerom;  a  double  Jugerum 
formed  an  hefedlum;  100  heredia  formed  a  centuria;  4  centuria 
formed  a  saltus  (Varr.  R.  R. uo). 

The  fractions  of  the  Jugerum  were  denoted  by  the  parts  of  an  as, 
the  slcillcus  also  being. used  for  -^^ ;  the  sextula  for  y'^^j  the  scri- 
pulum for  (^  of  the  sextula,  i.e.  for)  ^  fg^  of  the  Jugerum. 

The  pes  qvadratus  =  -94  Engl.  sq.  foot :  the  actus  qvadratus 
=  1  rood  9  perches  231  sq.  feet:  the  Jugerum  =  a  roods  19  perches 
189*9  square  feet,  i.e.  almost  |-  of  an  acre ;  an  heredium  was  nearly 
an  acre  and  a  quarter. 


xiii.     Measures  of  Capacity. 

The  unit  of  liquid  measure  was  the  qvadrantal,  which  was  de- 
fined as  vas  pedis  qvadrati,  i.e.  as  containing  a  square  foot  of  wine. 
The  name  in  and  after  Cicero's  time  was  superseded  by  that  of 
ampbora  {dfufiopevs).  The  ampliora  contained  two  umsB,  the 
uma  four  congii;  the  conglus  six  sextaril;  the  seztarius  two 
liemizise ;  the  liemina  two  qvartarii ;  the  qvartarius  two  acetabula. 
A  culeus  contained  20  ampbors. 

The  duodecimal  system  was  applied  to  the  seztarius,  a  twelfth 
of  which  was  a  cyatlius=imcia.  The  trlexis  =  4  cyatlil,  qvadrans 
=  3  cyathi,  Bex\;aiis  =  2  cyatM,  &c.,  are  spoken  of.  (See  also 
Mart.  II,  36;  12,  28.) 

The  unit  of  dry  measure  was  the  modlus,  which  contained  two 
semodii  or  16  seztarli.  The  divisions  of  the  seztarius  (hemina,  &c.) 
were  the  same  as  of  liquid  measure. 

The  seztarius  was  =  '96  pint  Engl.  Hence  the  amplunu  was 
about  =  5  gall.  6  pints  Engl. ;  the  mx)dius=i  gall.  7-36  pints  Engl. 
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3dv,     Division  of  Time 

The  Romans  divided  time  into  years,  months,  days,  and  hours. 
A  civil  day,  as  recognised  in  law,  was  from  midnight  to  midnight; 
a  natural  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset  The  duodecimal  system  was 
applied  here  also,  the  natural  day  being  divided  into  twelfths,  called 
borss,  which  were  therefore  of  diiFerent  absolute  lengths  according 
to  the  time  of  year.  From  Dec.  23rd,  when  the  day  at  Rome  was, 
according  to  modem  reckoning,  8  hrs.  54  m.  long,  and  the  Roman 
hour  was  44^  m.,  the  length  increased  up  to  %$  June,  when  the 
day  was  15  hrs.  6  m.,  and  the  Roman  hour  75im.  At  the 
equinoxes,  a 3  March,  25  Sept,  the  Roman  hour  was  of  the  same 
length  as  our  own.  The  civil  day  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
divided  into  twenty-four  hours. 

The  night  was  for  military  purposes  divided  into  four  ^matches 
(vlgllla  prima,  &c.)  of  equal  length.  And  a  similar  division  of  the 
day  into  four  parts  is  also  implied  by  Varro's  account  of  the  praetor's 
marshal  crying  the  3rd  hour,  noon,  and  the  9th  hour.  Various 
loose  names  for  different  parts  of  the  day  and  night  came  into  vogue, 
and  are  arranged  by  Censorinus  (c.  24)  in  the  following  order, 
startmg  from  midnight: 

I.  De  media  nocte;  2.  gaUlclnimn;  3,  conticinliun,  general  si- 
lence; 4.  ante  lucem;  5.  dlluculnm;  6.  mane;  7.  ad  meridiem; 
8.  merldies;  9.  de  meridie;  10.  suprema;  11.  yespera;  12.  ere- 
puscnlum;  13.  Inmlnibns  accensis,  or,  anciently,  prima  face;  14. 
coneublum;  15.  Intempesta  nox;  16.  ad  medlam  noetem;  17. 
media  noz. 


XV.     Expression  of  the  Date. 
(Partly  from  Madvig.  Sufipi,  to  Gram,) 

The  division  of  time  into  weeks  of  seven  days  with  distinct 
names  was  not  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  (before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity).  The  months  were  distinguished  by  the 
names  adopted  by  us  from  the  Romans,  excepting  that,  before 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  Julius  and  Augustus  had  the 
names  of  Quinctnis  and  Seztnis  Q..^,  fifth  and  sixth  month,  March 
being  the  first).  The  days  of  the  month  were  computed  from  three 
leading  days  in  each,  which  were  called  respectively  Calends  (Eal.), 
Nonsa  (Non.),  and  Idas  (Id.) ;  to  these  the  name  of  the  month  was 
appended  as  an  adjective.    The  Calends  was  the  first  day  of  every 
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month;  the  Nonas  and  Idus  the  fifth  and  thirteenth,  except  in  the 
months  of  March,  May,  July^  and  October,  in  which  they  were  the 
seventh  and  fifteenth  respectively.  From  these  days  they  counted 
backwards,  the  days  between  the  ist  and  the  Nones  being  reckoned 
as  so  many  days  before  the  Nones;  the  days  between  the  Nones  and 
Ides  as  so  many  days  before  the  Ides;  and  the  remaining  days  of 
the  month  as  so  many  days  before  the  Kalends  of  the  next  month. 
The  day  immediately  preceding  any  of  these  reckoning  points  was 
called  prldie  Ntmag,  &c.;  the  day  next  but  one  before  was  the 
third  day  before  (in  consecjuence  of  the  Nones,  &c.  being  them- 
selves included  in  the  reckonmg),  and  so  on. 

There  are  two  abbreviated  modes  of  denoting  the  date;  e.g.  the 
a 7th  of  March  might  be  marked  as  vi  Kal.  Apr.,  or  a.  a.  vl  Eal.  Apr. 
The  first  is  for  sexto  (die  ante)  Kalendas  Aprlles ;  the  second  for 
ante  diem  sextnm  Kalendas  Aparlles.  The  latter  expression  appears 
to  have  originally  agnified  before  (on  the  sixth  day)  the  Kalends  of 
April;  the  exact  day  being  thrown  in  parenthetically,  and  attracted 
from  the  ablative  into  the  accusative  case  in  consequence  of  follow- 
ing ante.  Similarly  we  find  the  date  sometimes  denoted  by  the 
number  of  days  preceding  a  festival;  as,  a.  d.  y  Tenninalia,  i.e.  19th 
Feb.  (the  festival  of  the  god  of  boundaries  being  on  the  a3rd  Feb.). 
This  expression  was  considered  as  one  word,  before  which  in  or  ex 
may  stand;  as.  Ex  ante  diem  lil  Nonas  Jnnlas  nsque  ad  pridie 
Talftuda-H  Septeml)res,/roin  the  yrd  June  to  the  'yist  August;  differre 
alianid  in  ante  diem  xr  Kalendas  Novemlires,  to  put  of  something  to 
the  iSth  October. 

The  readiest  way  of  reckoning  the  day  is,  (i)  if  the  date  lie 
between  the  Kalends  and  Nones,  or  between  the  Nones  and  Ides,  to 
subtract  the  number  of  the  day  mentioned  from  the  number  of  the 
day  on  which  the  Nones  or  Ides  fall,  and  add  one  (for  the  inclusive 
reckoning) :  (a)  if  the  date  lie  between  the  Ides  and  the  Kalends, 
to  subtract  the  number  of  the  day  mentioned  from  the  number  of  the 
days  in  the  month,  and  add  t<wo  (i.e.  one  for  the  incluave  reckoning, 
and  one  because  the  Kalends  are  not  the  last  of  the  month  in  which 
the  date  lies,  but  the  first  of  the  following  month). 

In  leap  year  the  intercalated  day  was  counted  between  a.  d.  vl 
Kal.  Mart,  and  a.  d.  -vli  Kal.  Kart.  and  denominated  a.  d.  bissextnm 
KaL  Mart.,  so  that  a.  d.  yil.  Kal.  Hart,  answers  as  in  the  ordinary 
February  to  Feb.  23,  and  a.  d.  Till  Kal.  Hart,  to  Feb.  a  and,  &c. 
(Hence  the  name  of  leap  year,  annus  IdBsextUls.) 

Before  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar  by  Julias  Cssar,  B.c. 
45,  the  number  of  days  in  the  months  were  in  March,  May,  July 
and  October,  31;  in  February  a8;  in  all  the  rest  29.    Hence,  as 
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these  four  months  were  two  days  longer,  the  Nones  and  Ides  were 
two  days  later.  This  should  be  remembered  in  reading  Cicero's 
letters,  many  of  which  were  written  before  45  B.c.  After  that  year 
the  number  of  days  in  each  month  was  the  same  as  it  is  with  us 
to  this  day. 

The  following  examples  suppose  the  date  to  be  subsequent  to 
B.C.  45.  The  usual  abbreviated  form  is  given.  [It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Kalends,  Nonas,  and  Idus  are  feminine,  and  the  months 
adjectives;  that  the  date  (*o«  the  Jirst^^  &c.)  is  in  the  ablative 
(KalendlB,  Nonis,  Idibns)  ;  and  that  a.  d.  vi  Non.  Hart.  &c.  is  for 
ante  diem  sextmn  Nonas  Martlas.] 


Day 

of        January 

April 

March 

English   (So  also  Aug. 

(So  also  Jun.,  Sept., 
Nov.). 

(So  also  May,  Jul., 

month.         Dec). 

Oct). 

I 

XU.  Jan. 

KaL  Apr. 

Kal.  Mart. 

% 

a.  d.  iv  Non.  Jan. 

a.  d.  lY  Non.  Apr. 

a.d.yiNon.  Mart. 

4 

Fxld.  Non.  Jan. 

Frld.  Non.  Apr. 

a.  d.  lY  Non.  Mart. 

5 

Non.  Jan. 

Non.  Apr. 

a.d.  Hi  Non.  Mart. 

6 

a.d.ymid.  Jan. 

a.  d.  vm  Id.  Apr. 

Fxld.  Non.  Mart. 

7 

a.  d.  tU  Id.  Jan. 

a.  d.  tU  Id.  Apr. 

Non.  Mart. 

8 

a.  d.  7i  Id.  Jan. 

a.  d.  vl  Id.  Apr. 

a.  d.  YiU  Id.  Mart. 

12 

Fxld.  Id.  Jan. 

Frid.  Id.  Apr. 

a.  d.  iv  Id.  Mart. 

13 

Id.  Jan. 

Id.  Apr. 

a.  d.  iii  Id.  Mart. 

14 

a.  d,  adx  KaL  Peb. 

a.  d.  xvUl  Kal.  Hal. 

Fxld.  Id.  Mart. 

15 

a.d.  xvlUKal.  Feb. 

a.  d.  xvU  Kal.  Mai. 

Id.  Mart. 

16 

a.d.zyilKal.Feb. 

a.d.  xTiKaLMai. 

a.  d.  zvii  Kal.  Apr. 

30 

a.d.  lllKal.  Feb. 

Frid.  Kal.  Mai. 

a.  d.  iii  KaL  Apr. 

31 

Fxld.  Kal.  Feb. 

Frld.  Kal.  Apr. 
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APPENDIX   G. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


For  abbreviations  in  Inscriptions  see  Httbner's  Index  to  Corp,  Inscr. 
Rom,  I.  pp.  610 — 613  et  passim^  also  supra  App.  B.  For  others, 
esp.  kgal  abbreviations,  see  Keil's  Gram,  Lat,  IV.  p.  a 76  sqq.; 
and  Lachniann's  Gaius^  p.  43  a  sqq. 

For  abbreviations  of  moneys  see  App.  D.  viii.,  of  date,  App.  D.  xv. 

(i)  First  Names  (PnezLomina). 


A. 

AqIub. 

Mam. 

Mamercus. 

App. 

Applus. 

N.  or  Num 

Nuxnerlus. 

C. 

GaiUB. 

P. 

PaUlus. 

Cn. 

CbUBOS. 

CL 

Qylntus. 

D. 

Dedmus. 

S.  or  Sex. 

Seztus. 

K. 

KSBBO. 

Ser. 

Servlus. 

L. 

LnduB. 

S.  or  Sp. 

Spurins. 

M. 

MarcuB. 

T. 

Titus. 

AV- 

Hanlus. 

Ti. 

Tiberius. 

Women's  names  are  expressed  by  inverted  characters;   as, 
for  Gaia. 

(a)   Titles  of  Persons,  dr'c, 
Ces.  or  C ENS.  Censor    or    Cen- PROCorPRO.^ 


sores.  Cos.  ) 

Cos.^  Consul  or  Consn-  Pro.  Pr. 

les.  Proq.  , 

D.  Dlvus.  P.  R. 

Des.  Deslgnatus.  Q^ 

F.  Flllus.  Quir. 

Imp.  Imperator.  Resp. 

Leg.  Legatus.  R.  P.  P.  R.  Q^ 

L.  or  Lib.        libertus,  Liberta. 
Mag.  Maglster.  S. 

N.  Nepos.  S.  P.  Q^R. 

P.  C.  Patres  Conscript!. 

P.  M.  PontlfexMaximus.  S.  P.  P.  Q^R. 

Pr.  Prator,   or  Prs»- 

tores. 


Proconsul. 

ProprsBtor. 

Proqvsestor. 

Populus  Romanus. 

QysBtor. 

Qvlrites. 

Bespubllca. 

BespubUca  Popull 

Somanl  QvlrltiLum. 

Servus. 

Benatus    Populus- 

que  Bomanus. 
Senatus      Populus 

Plebesque        Ro- 

xnana. 


1  Not  until  3rd  cent.  p.  Chr.  was  cons,  used ;  in  Diocletian's  time 
began  the  custom  of  doubling  the  s  (e*g.  conss.)  to  denote  the  plural 
(Mommsen,  Ltv,  Cod,  Ver,  p.  189).    , 
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TribunuB  milltani.  X.  ViR.  Stl.  DecexuYlr      stllti- 
Trlbunus  Plebls.        Judik.  bus  (i.  e.  Utibas) 

Trlbnnldft    Potes-  Jndlcandis. 

tote.  XV.  V.  S.  F.  QvindecimTlrl    sa- 

Deoemvlr.  crls  &ciimdl8. 

e  of  the  tribe  to  which  a  person  belonged  is  sometimes 
name  in  an  abbreviated  form;  thus,  Pup.  for  Puplnift; 
.  for  Qvirinft.  See  §1113,  and  Caelius'  letter  in  Cic. 
m,  VIII.  8,  §  5. 


(3)   Sepulchral, 

>18  ManlbuB  sacrum.  H.  S.  £. 

>e  sua  pecimla.  OB. 

^adundum  curavlt.  P.  C. 

He  condituB  est.  V. 


Hio  situs  est. 

ObUt. 

Ponendum  curaTlt. 

VtHt. 


voting  on  trials, 

LbBOlyo. 
londemno. 
Ton  liquet. 


In  voting  on  laws. 


A.  P.       Antiquam  (legem)  probo. 
V.  R.       Uti  rogas. 


(5)     Epistolary, 

Dato  (est  epistola). 

Salutem  dlcit. 

Salutem  plurimam  didt. 

saiutem  (didt). 
£.  £.  V.   8i  Tales,  bene  est :  ego  Taleo. 
Q^V.  B.  £.  £.  Q^V.  Si  tu  exercitn8<iue  Taletis  bene 

est :  ego  quoque  Taleo. 
.  V.  Si  Tales  gaudeo.    Valeo. 


(6)    In  decrees  of  the  Senate, 

..I.e.  Be ea re ito oensuerunt. 

btercessit  nemo.         Scr.  arf.  Scribendo  adfuerunt. 

Senatus  consultnm.      V.  F.       Verba  fedt. 
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ITER. 
L. 

M.P. 
CKB.F. 
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A.  U.  C.    Axino  Qitds  oondlta. 
D.  D.         Dono  dedlt. 
DD.  Dedemnt. 

D.  D.  D.    Dat,  dicat,  dedicat. 
F.  F.  F.      Felix,  fauBtum,  fortu- 
natiini. 


Itemxn. 
Ubertas. 
Hille  paBsuum. 
F.Q^S.    Quod  Donnm  fe- 
Uz  faustumque  Bit. 


(8)     Modern  Latin. 


ChrlBtnm  natuxn. 


A.  C.    Axino  ClirlBtl. 

A.  D.    Axino  DomlnL 

A.  M.    Ajmo  Hundl. 

a.C.n.}  ante) 

p.C.n.)  poBtj 

c.     caput,  capitis,  &c.  (chapter), 

cet.    cetera. 

cf.     confer,  or,  conferatur. 

Cod.,  Codd.    Codex,  Codices. 

coll.    collate,  or,  coUatis. 

comp.   compara,  or,  comparetur. 

del.    dele,  or,  deleatur. 

D.  O.  M.    Deo  Optimo  maxlmo. 

ed.,  edd.    edltlo,  edltlones. 

e.  g.    exempli  gratlft. 

etc.  or  &c.    et  cetera. 

h.  e.    lioc  est. 

I.  G.    Jesus  Clurlstus. 

Ictus.    Juris  consultus. 

ibid.    Ibidem. 

id.    idem. 

i.  e.    id  est. 

i.  q.    Id  quod. 

L.  or  Lib.,  Libb.    Liber,  lilxrl. 


L.  B.    Lectori  Benevolo. 
I  c.    loco  citato. 
1. 1.    loco  laudato, 
leg.    lege,  or,  legatnr. 
L.S.    Locus  Slgim. 
MS.,  MSS.  manuscrlptu: 

nuscrlptus, 

nanuscrlpti 
N.  B.    Nota  bene. 
N.  T.    Novum  Testamentum. 
obs.    observa,  or,  observetur. 
P.  S.    Postscrlptum. 
q.  v.     quem,  or  quod,  vide, 
sc.    scilicet. 

sq.,  sqq.    sequentl,  sequentibus. 
s.  V.    sub  voce, 
vid.    vide, 
viz.    videlicet. 
V.    versus,  versum, 
V.  c.    verbl  causa. 
V.  eel.    Vir  celeber 
V.  cl.    Vir  clarissli 
V.T.    Tetus  Testa 
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ab-,  p,  388 

abavus,  ^.  382 

abolere,  209,  2 ;  /.  252 

abstemius,  990 

absurdusy  810,  ^ 

-abundo-,  819 

ac,  109 

accensus,  788,  a 

acceptilatio,  983,  c 

accipiter,  905 

accusare,  990 

-5ceo-,  920 

acer,  430 

Acheruns,  497 

Achillei,  482 

-Sci-,  779 

aciei,  357.^;  S^o,  a 

acies,  343 

acii,  357,  d 

-SCO-,  773 

acroama,  317 

actus,  151,  I  note 

acuai,  94,  2 

a.  d.,^.  454 

ad-,    Comp,  of,  pp,  381, 

382,  388 
adagium,  129,  2,d 
adfatim,  803 
adit,  662 
aditio,  144,. 2 
adnepos,  /.  382 
adorea,  919,  2,  ^ 
aduncus,/.  382 
adqve,  158,  2 
adsum,  160,  9 
se,  sound  of,  Pre/.  p\  bcxv 
sedes,  331,  i 
aedituus,  /.  393 


-selo-,  871 

-aeno-,  836 

aeqvinoctium,/.  387 

aeqviperare,  993 

aerem,  507 

serumna,  825 

aes  excurrens,  p.  448 

-^sculapius,  220,  7 

iEtna,  152,  4 

a£97 

amnis,  390 

agcora,  162 

age,  398 

agere,  Comp,  of,  992,  997 

agnatus,/.  457 

agnomen,  990 

-agOn-  (5gXn>,  845 

ah,  999 

ahenus,  830 

Aiax,  129,  2,  d;  p,  240 

ajo,    129,   2,  d\    201,  5; 

240 
-aio-,  Prop.  «.,  951 
aire,  airid,  467 
Aisclapi,  259,  ii.  2 
ala,  871 
alapa,  no,  3 
Alcumena,  200;  476,  c 
Alexandrea,  229,  ii. 
-ali-,  880 

alise,  dot,  gen,,  373 
alienigenus,  ^)6 
-alio-,  938 
alioqvi,  168,  4 
alis,  373 
alituum,  444 
alius,  373 
aliuta,  510 


-alio-,  868 
-alo-,  871 
alsia,  /.  240 
alterae,  dot*,  372 
alticinctus,  998 
alveo,  232,  3 
amanuensis,  815,  i 
amb-,//.  382,  388 
ambire,  730 
ambulaire,  conip.  o/,  gg2 
amentum,  792 
amicui,  p.  240 
amphorum,  364 
amplus,  70 
ampsancti,  70 
amurca,  219,  3 
anceps,/.  382 
ancile,  882,  2 
Androgeos,  478 
-Sneo-,  923 
angina,  824,  c 
angvimanus,  391 
angvis,  126,  3 
angustus,  201,  3;  789 
-Sno-,  830 
anser,  900,  2,  a 
ante-,/.  388 
ante  diem,  /.  454 
anteit,  232,  3 
antid,  160,  6 
antiqvus,  772 
Antoniaster,  889 
Anxur,  324 
aperibo,  603 
aperire,  /.  25^4 
Apolones,  464 
apor=apud,  160,  10 
applicare,  /.  255 

30 
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Aprilis,  882 
aprugnus,  826 
aput,  130 
aqvilex,/.  39a 
-&r-,  897 
ar=ad,  160,  10 

ij  a 


10 

►8 


/.  392 
7 


>,  10 

ref,  p.  Ixv 


'.    241;  /. 
»4 


axilTa,  870,  2,  b 
Azabenico,  195 

b-,  752 

babse,  999 

Bacas,  loio 

balbus,  174,  3 

balnese,  369,  922 

barbarus,  741,  i 

bellipotens,  997 

Bellius,  76 

bellum,  76 

Beneventum,  90,  3 

benevolns,  997 

benignas,  997 

-bfir-,  901 

-bfiri-,  901 

-b6ro-,  886 

bes,/.  447 

Besbius,  72  ;  Pre/,  p.  xlii 

betere,  91,  3 

-bi-,  75a 

bi-,  Comp.  of,g%^ 

bibere,  741,  2 

bidental,  880,  2,  b 

bifidus,  997 

biga,  987 

bigatus,  p.  445 

-b«i-,  876 

-bio-,  Prt^,  nameSf  945 

bipartitus,  998 

bis,  76 

bisulcus,  997 

-bo-,  751 

bonus,  76 

bos,  392 

bovare,  209 

boverum,  469 

-bri-,  901 

-brio-,  941 

-bro-,  886,  Fref.p,  xlvi 

Bruges,  74 

brama,  753,  2,  b 

bubile,  76 

bubulcus,  771 

-bttlo-,  861 

buris,  897 

Burrus,  74 

bustirapus, /.  393 

Buxentum,  791. 

buxus,  322 


c,    sound  off    104,   sqq.f 

Pref.p,  xlvii 
-C-,  776 

caedere,  Comp,  of  992 
csenum,  121 
c«ruleus,  176,  7 
cactus,  800 
calamitas,  810 
calare,  Comp,  of  992 
calecandam,  p,  425 
calefacere,  994 
cabc,  *^/,   174,  2 
cancellare,  957 
canere,  Comp,  of  p,  395 
c&nis,  448 
canterius,  181,  3 
capere,  Comp,  of  391,395 
capessere,  025 
camifex,  997 
camivorus, /.  393 
c&ro,  449 

casmena,  183,  i^d 
castra,  330,/;  888,  2,  c 
castrare,  970 
c&v6,  279 
cavi,  669 
caupo,  851 
causarius,  942,  i 
caussa,/.  58,  n, 
-ce,  374,  375 
c6do,  p.  242 
celatAm,  365,  e 
celer,  430 
Celeres,  900 
celsitudo,  847 
celsus,  787,  b 
censento,  586 
censere,  Prefp.  Ixv 
centenus,  823 
centesima,  /.  450 
-cento-,  795 
centum,  794 
centum-,  Comp,  ofg^'j 
centuria,  940 
centussis,/.  385 
cerdo,  851 
cerritus,  799 
cervus,  761,  2,  a 
cerus,  843 
cesna,  830 
cesor,  168 
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ceteroqvi,  168,  4 
cette,  150;/.  24  a 
chirogrsufis,  98 
chommoda,  133 
choronas,  13a 
-ci-,  776 

cieo,  340,  1 ;  p,  i\i 
-dnS-,  verbs^  967 
cincinRUS,  741 
cinefactus,  994 
cinerarius,  942,  2,  tf 
ciniflo,/.  392 
-cinio,  936 
-cino-,  840 
•cio-,  930 

-cio-,  Prop,  names,  946 
-ciOn,  853 
circluSy  225 

circum-,  Conip,  ^, /.  283 
civis,  765 
civitas,  445 
clanculum,  862,  i 
Claudi,  193,  5,  b 
Claudius,  944 
clepere, /.  242 
-clo-,  862 
cloaca,  773 
cludus,  221,  2 
cluere,  /.  243 ;  §  773 
clupeus,  224,  I 
Clutemestra,  54 
CO-  {for  com},  86,  4 
-co-,  767 
codes,  805 
coepi,/.  243 
cognatus,  Pref,p,  Ixxx 
colere,  Comp,  of,  p,  391 
collega,  175 
colliqviae,  228,  4 
columen,  225;  850^^ 
cttlus,  398 

com-,  Comp.  of,  p,  388 
comestum,  Pref.p,  Ixiii 
comissari,  189,  iL  3 
comminus, /.  382 
commodus,/.  389 
compectum,/.  253 
compilare,  971 
compluria,  432 
conclave,  p,  389 
concubium,/.  453 


condicio,  no,  4 
confesdm,  p.  220,  n, 
conlega,  175;/.  382 
conqviniscere,  63 1 ;  635 
consentis  (dii),  807 
consobrinus,  p*  ^f,*j 
conticinium, /.  453 
contio,  no,  4 
contubemium, /.  382 
contumelia,  937 
conubium,  142 
convendcium,  931 
convicium,  184 
Coos,  478,  4 
coplata,  225 
corcodilus,  184,  4 
corculum,  862,  2,  c 
corium,  209,  2 
cors,  134;  802 
cos,  p.  461 
-c5so,  814 
cosol,  86,  4 
Cossus,  788,  a 
cotta,  781 
crapula,  219,  2 
creduas,  589 
creduis,  589 

crepare,  Comp.  of,  p,  391 
crepida^  502 
crepundia,  933 
creterra,  507 
-cri-,  902 
-cro-,  887 
Ctesipho,  496 
-cto-,  790 
-CU-,  776 
cui,  222 

cuium,  379;  383 
cujus,  cujum,  379 
cuileus,  219,  3 
culmen,  850,  b 
-ctilo-,  862 
culter,  888,  2,  a 
ctmae,  835 
cunctus,  941,  b 
-cundo-,  820 
cuniculus,/.  324 
cuppedo,  848 
cur,  539 
cura,  892 
curia,  94,  2 


curulis,  881 
curvus,  761,  1 

d  final,  sound  of,  Pref, 

p.  Ivi 
-d!-,  822 
damma,  835 
damnas,  445 
damnum,  825 
dampnum,  70 
Danuvius,  72 
dare,  Comp. of,24i;$gt; 

395 
datatim,  534 

de-,  Comp.  of,  p.  382,  389 
decern,  987 
declivis,/.  389 
decrepitus,  787 
decumanus,  830 
dede=dedit,  152,  5,  b 
dedecorus,/.  389 
dedro,  213,  i 
deferbui,  76 
degener,/.  389 
dehinc,  136,  3 
dei,  dels,  345 
dein,  232,  2 
delere,  p.  249 
delirare,  p.  389 
demum,  754 
dentum,  419 
denuo,  511,  2 
desii,  602 ;  p.  259 
deus,  345 
dexter,  347 
di-,  comp.  of,  p.  382 
-di-,  821 

Diana,  287,  j,  e;  831 
Dibus,  368,  b 
die,  582 
dXca,  369 
dice,  86,  i ;  600 
dicere,  Comp.  of,  p.  391 ; 

395 
dicio,  no,  4 
dice,  355 
Dido,  481 
dies,  357,  360 
Diespiter,  989 
differtus,/.  244 
dimidium,/.  244 

30—2 
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-dio-,  Prop,  names ^  947 
Diove,  465 

8d«re,  729,  732 

-Sr-  (>rXs),  915 

edim,  589 

er,  920 

dirimere,  184,  3 

-Sdttn-  (6d)(n),  848 

«ra  (hera),  885 

diribitor,  908,  b 

-Sdtilo-,  865 

erciscundae,  618 

dimimptum, /.  257 

eflfutire,  974 

-SrS-,  imperf  suhj,,  609 

disertus,  787 

egelidus,/.  383 

erebum,  485 

dispennite,  166 

egestas,  811 

erepsemus,  663 

dispessum,  /.  253 

Egnatia,  Pref.  p.  Ixxxi 

-«ri-,  900 

144, 

egregius,/.  389 

-erim,  &c.,  592 

166 

eheiii,  999 

-emo-,  828 

n   149.  « 

eho,  999 

-6ro-,  885 

827 

ei,  377 

-5ro-,  894 

ei,  inierj., p.  ii^*i 

enidire,  974,  (4) 

eia,  999 

-grant, /if^,  577 

1,  929,  C 

eicit,  X44 

-6s.  (8r),  914 

».i463 

-eio-,  943 

es,  567;  7«o 

4      ^ 

-eio-,  Prop,  names,  95 1 

esca,  767,  2,  b 

1,846 

eius,  as  monosyll,^  232,  2 

esdt,  722 

1 

elefantus,  98 

esi,  670 

09.3 

elementa,  792 

-6sXmo-,  758 

elephas,  495 

est,  151,2;  721 

15 

-Sli-,  881 

-estat-,  811 

& 

-5lio-,  939 

-estSri-,  904 

6 

elixus,  787 

-esto-,  789 

r6 

-ello-,  869 

-estri-,  904 

6 

-elimo-,  ii66 

estod,/.  190,  n. 

>.  419 

-6I0-  (ello),  872 

estur,  732 

elogium,  929,  d 

esurire,  976 

&ai,pron.,p.  377 

.6t.,  804 

ions  of,  p.  ^^^ 

em,  interj.,pp,  397,  398 

.«t.  (It),  805 

,3 

eminus,  p.  382 

et,  535 

emptus,  151,  4 

-6ti-,  812 

3 

en,  interj\,p.  398 

-Sto-,  798 

/.^45 

-6n.,  849 

eugepse,/.  398 

-Sn-  (In),  849 

examen,  850,  b 

;  Pref.p.  Ixix 

-endo-,  817 

excellui,/.  242 

/^//.  383*  389 

endo,  prep.,  513 

exemplum,  70 

//  /W.  607 

enim,  532 

exest,  732 

^18 

enixa,/.  251 

eximius,  926 

77 

•5no-,  836 

exosus,  p,  252 

-ensi-,  815 

expergiscor,/.  257 

542 

-enti-,  807 

expend,  p.  254 

398 

-entio-,  953 

expilare,  971 

8 

ento,  791 

exsecrari,/.  389 

598 

-eo-,  919 

exta,  788,  c 

eodem,  232,  3 

extemporalis,/.  389 

9 

eous,  229 

extinxem,  663 

eqvidem,  531 

extorris,  234,  5 

22 

eqvos,  350 

exuere,  972 

398 

-fir-,  000 

-«r-  (for  «s),  914 

exuviae,  928,  a 
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fabrefactus,  997 
fabnim,^^.  //.,  365 
facere,  Comp,  of,  pp,  391, 

395;  §  994 
facessere,  625 
facie,  357,  c\  360,  b 
facii,  360,  c 
fectu,  397 
fgenisex,/.  393 
fagus,  99,  2 
fallere,  99,  1 
fames,  99,  4;  412 
fami,  360 
familia,  928,  b 
famul,  346 
far,  455 
farcire,  99,  1 
fari,  p,  246 
-fariam,  526 

fas,  459 

fastus,  396 

fatur,  /.  246 

faxem,  663 

faxo,  620 

febricitare,  965 

febris,  901 

fecid,  158 

fel,  99,  4 

femur,  454 

fendere,  99,  o 

fera,  99,  6 

feralia,/.  335 

ferire,  /.  220,  n, 

ferre,  235 

ferre,   Comp,  of,  245 ;  p, 

^  391 

festus,  704,  note 

fetialis,  no,  4 

fictus  {from  figo),/.  245 

ficus,  395 

fidei,  357,  b\  360,  a 

fidejubere,  982 

fidere,  Comp,  of,  p.  395 

fides,  240,  4;  421 

fidi,  357,  d',  360,  c 

fidicen,  997 

fingere,  99,  6 

fio,  729 

-fio-.  Prop,  names,  946 

flamen,  129,  2,  ^;  850,  a 

ilamonium,  934 


Flavius,  90,  3 

fluere,  99,  2 

fluere,  Comp,  of,  p.  395 

-fo-,  766 

focaneus,  933 

fodSre,  Comp,  of,  p.  392 

foedifragus, /.  392 

forSs,  foris,  884 

forctus,  134,  3 

forda,  134,  3 

fordeum,  134,  3 

fordicidia,  929,  ^ 

forfs,  99,  6 

fonnido,  848 

formonsas,  168 

fortis,  802 

fortuitus,  799 

forus,  884 

fragosus,  813 

frangere,  Comp.  of  p.y^i 

fraudare,  Comp,  of,  p.  392 

fraus,  421 

fremere,  99,  3 

frenum,  99,  4 

fretense,  815 

fr6tus=fr6tum,  396 

frStus,  692 

friare,  99,  4 

fricare,  Comp,  ofp,  392 

frivolaria,  942,  2,  b 

frivolus,  856 

fros,  421 

frudare,  221,  2 

frunisci,  631 ;  p,  246 

ivaS.,  p.  246 

frustra,  509 

frutectum,  790 

frux,  442 

fuam,  722 

fugere,  Cotttp,  ofp,  392 

Fulviaster,  889 

Fulvius,  218,  2 

fumus,  99,  6 

funda,  99,  2;  817,  2 

fimgus,  99,  2;  193,  I 

funis,  99,  4 

furere,  /.  246 

furfur,  899 

futtilis,  220,  2;  878 

fuvi,  723 


•g-,  784 

Gaius,  139 

gallinacius,  920 

Gavius,  945 

gaudere,  126,  2 

gelu,  398 

genitum,  698 

-gento-,  795 

genuinus,  838,  a 

gerere,  Comp.  of,  392 

gerrae,  883 

-gi-,  784 

gignere,  628 

ginnus,  824    . 

-gXno-,  826 

-ginta,  794 

-ginti,  794 

-gio-.  Prop,  names,  946 

glans,  821 

glaucumam,  492 

gloria,  127 

gios,./.  457 

gn,  Pref,  pp,  Ivii,  Ixxix 

Gnaeus,  129,  3 

gnaruris,  909 

-gneo-,  922 

-gno-,  826 

-go-,  783 

-g5n-  (g!n),  845 

gramen,  850,  b 

grandiloqvus, /.  392 

grando,  J26,  3 

grates,  418 

gratis,  367 ;  4I8 

gratus,  126,  3 

grus,  392 

gryphi,  489 

-gvi-,  784 

gula,  859 

-gvo-,  783 

gurdus,  816 

gurgulio,  741,  I ;  852 

gurgustium,  932,  c 

hactenus,  509 
haerere,  Prefp,  Ixv 
haruspex,  130,  4;  p.  393 
baud,  160,  II 
have  (ave),/.  241 
hausurus,  /.   247;    Pref 
p,  Ixv 
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haut,  150 
hebes,  417 
liei,  p,  397 
heia,  999 
hem,  999 


4 

198 
948 
5«4.  3 


6,5 

;  19^* « 
4 

..  363,  376 
8 


*.  389 

4,  3 

7.  «. 
J 

P'  391 
/•  393  • 

gm,,p,  150 
h  (4) 


ompos.f  J 44 

I 
8 

1,777 

(,961 


ico  (icio),  /.  247 
-Ico-,  768 
-ico-,  774 
-icttlOso,  814 
identidem,  531 
idoneus,  924 
-idOn-  (i(fin),  848 
iecit,/>.  247;  ^  14 
jScur,  250,  2 ;  454 
-iSno-,  837 
-iensi-,  815 
-ier,  infin.j  614,  615 
ignoscere,  984 
ignoturus,  p,  251 
-icrttn-  (igXn),  845 
-U5  (z/^^j),  968 
-W5g5n  (Xlagln),  845 
-nsno",  837 

-Wi,  875 

-ili-,  882 

ilicet,  982,  a 

ilico,  511,  (i) 

-ilio-,  939 

-ilia-  {verbs),  968 

ille,  373 

illico,  see  ilico 

illim,  532 

ilHus,  373 

-illo-,  870 

-illtdo,  866 

-Wo-,  867 

-ilo,  873 

imago,  843 

imbuere,  972 

immanis,  843 

immo,  85,  1  ;    511 

immunis,  /.  383 

-Xmo-,  754 

impete,  443 

in  {for  is-ne),  '193,  2 

in-,  Comp.of.p.  383;  389 

in-  ■=  *  «<?/,'  Comp.  of,  p, 

381;  383 
incessere,  625 
inchoare,  136,  3 
indie,  882,  2,  b 
incohare,  136,  3 
incolumis,  209,  2 ;  /.  383 
indagare,  970 
indago,  845 
indigena,  985 


indo,/r^/.,^.  381 
indoles,  985 
indaltum,/.  247 
industria,  985 
indutiae,  1 10,  4 
-)(n8r,  905 
infandus,  984,  c 
infera,/.  424 
infestus,/.  220,  n 
infit,/.  245 
infitias,  369 ;  928,  a 
ingenium,  929,  a 
ingens,/.  383 
ingenuus,  762,  i,  a 
ingluvies,/.  389 
-Ino-,  823,  824 
-ino-,  838,  839 
inqvam,/.  248 
inqvilinus,  839 
-inqvo-,  772 
instaurare,  971 
instigare,  971 
inter-,  Comp.  of  p,  383 
intercus,  443,  990 
interdius,  513 
interduim,  589 
interduo,/.  191, ». 
intemuntius, /.  381 
iaterpolis, /.  381 
interpres,/.  381 
interrex,/.  389 
intertrimentum, /.  381 
intrinsecus,  532 
invitus,  787 
-io-,  926—929 
-iSn-,  852 
-i5r  iJbriSs),  917 
-iSs-,  917 
-iSso-,  814 
Jovis,  392 
Joum,  469 
ipsimus,  754 
-iqvo-,  772 
-Iro-,  895 
-iro-,  889 
irritus,  787 
-Xs-  (6r),  914 
-issttmo-,  755 
istimodi,  373 
-ft-(^r-«t-),  805 
It,  662 
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'ItSr  (verbs)  ^  965 
-itano-,  833 
iter,  900 
iterum,  888 
-iti-,  811 
itidcm,  524,  I 
-ttie-,  932,  b  (3) 
-ito-,  799 
jubere,  76 
juglans,  989 
jugulae,  859 
jugum,  141,  1 
jumentum,  791 
Juppiter,  141,  a 
-ivo-,  763 
jurgare,  997 
jurisconsultus,  983,  c 
jus,  141, 1 
jus,  141;  918 
jusjurandum,  983,  b 
justitium,/.  393 

Kalendae,  817 
Kalendarium,  941 
Kastoros,  3i3f  6 ;  /.  426 

-1..  874 

Labici,  Pref,  p.  xlii 
labor,  75,  3 
lac,  176,3;  418 
lacruma,  174,  4 
lact,  418 
lactare,  964 
lacus,  394,  776 
lagoena,  208,  ii.  2 
lamentum,  176,  3 
lana,  203 
lapicidinse,/.  39  c 
laqvear,  906 
larua,  94,  2 
lases,  183,  I,  a 
latro,  851 

lavSre,  Pref,  p,  xcbc 
Lavici,  Pref.  p.  xlii 
laurus,  398 
laus,  446 
lautia,  932,  €,  2 
-Ico-,  771 

lectistemium,/.  393 
legere,  Comp.  of  p.  392 
lenibo,  603 


-lenti-,  Soyj^n* 

-leo-,  925 

lessus,  800 

levasso,  622 

levir,  174,  3 

-li-,  874 

Uber,  886,  2,  a 

libet,/.  249 

libripens,/.  393 

licere,  liceri,/.  249 

licet,/.  249 

-Wco-,  771 

lien,  423 

-Umo-,  756 

limus,  no 

-lino-,  841 

-lio-,  937 

-lie-.  Prep,  names,  949 

liqvefacere,  994 

liqvidus,  243,  i 

lis,  152;  176,3 

litigare,  992 

littera,  888,  2,  b 

-I0-,  855 

loculi,  330 

locuples,  812 

locus,  152;  176,3;  369 

loidos,/.  427 

loqvi,  Comp,  of  p,  392 

-l5so-,  814 

lucrifacere,  983,  e 

lucrum,  887 

ludificare,  993 

lugubris,  901 

lupus,  ^d,  5 

lustrare,  Comp,  of  p,  392 

lustrum,  888,  2,  c 

luxuries,  343 

-m-»  759 
Maarco,/.  429 
machina,  239,  ii.  3 
macilentus,  798 
mactare,  964 
macte,  5 16 
mactus,  787 
Maiia,  137 

mSla,  871 ;  ^  870,  2,  b 
maledicus,  997 
malevolus,  997 
malus,  201,  3 


mandare,  970;  997 
mane,  423 
manipulus,  860 
manufestus,  998 
manupretium,  989 
Marapor,  456 
Marcus,  767,  2 
mare,  429 
martulus,  /.  324 
massa,  189,  c 
matertera,  888,  2,  b 
Matho,  132 
maxilla,  /.  870,  2,  b 
med,  385 
mediastinus,  840 
Medientius,  195 
medius,  230,  2 
medius  fidius,  p,  398 
mehercules, /.  398 
mel,  453 
melos,  485 
memini,/.  249 
Memmiadae,  475,  c 
memor,  429 
-m8n-  (m!n),  850 
mens,  230, 1 
menstruus,  762 
mensum,  ^/. //.,  460 
mentiri,  974 
-mento-,  792 
mercennarius,  160,  4 
mercules,  136,  3 
mereri,  734 

mereta,/.  425;  r/*.  693 
mereto,  /.  423 
merp^es,  805 
mendies,  988 
mers,  414 
mertare,  191,  3 
messui,/.  212,  ». ;  250 
-mSt,  389 
-mSt-  (mft),  806 
metus,  396 
Mezentius,  189,  3 
mi,  345 
-mi-,  759 
mille,/.  442 
millia,  177,  i 
miluus,  94,  « 
-mtni  (/«  verbi),  572 
-mXno-,  825 
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-mfeo  {imperative)  i  587 
Minoidi,  500 
-mio,  Prop,  names ^  945 
mis,  386 
misereri,/.  250 
mitigare,  993 
mixtum,  700 
-mnio-,  934 
-mno,  835 
-mo-,  753 
modestus,  789 


J8,  2,  e 
814 

3 

68,  3,  c 

I ;  767,  2,  a 

5 

^P' of,  p.  1^1 

5,  2 
►7 

)83- 
^  988 


gen.,p,  150 

^^ 
858 

3 


'51 

\ 

10,  2 


1984 

800 


necessus,  432 

nefandus,  984,  e 

nefas,  459 

nefrens,  ^  38I 

negare,  127 

neglSgi,/.  249 

negotium,  1 10,  4 

nemine,  373 

nempe,  517 

-neo-,  922 

nepos,  8n 

Neptunus,  835 

neqveuntis,  (yi^ 

neqviter,  733 

NSro,  165;  851 

nevis,  728 

nexui,/.  251 

nf,  effect  of,  167 ;  cf.  Pref. 

p.  lix 
-ni-,  843 
nihilum,  369 
ninguit,  632 
-nio-,  934 

-nio".  Prop,  names,  948 
nisi,  524 
nitela,  160,  4 
nitor,  997 
-no-,  823,  824 
noctivagus,  997 
noenum,  86,  2 
non,  528 
nonaginta,  794 
nonvls,  728 
nOnus,  754 
-n6r-  (_^rn5s),  911 
-nonna,  753,  2,  b 
-nOs-  (n6r),  911 
novem,  209,  4 
noxior,  /.  436 
ns,  effect  of  Pref  p,  lix ; 

§187 
nucerum,  469 
nucifrangibufa,  861 
nudius    tertius,   p,   380; 

§  983.  3 
nuliius,  372 
numero,  511,  (i) 
nundinse,  2ii,  3;  /.  386 
nuntius,  no,  4;  932 
nurus,  896  I 

nutiqvam,  524 


nutricius,  927 

o,  sound  of,  Pref  pp.  Ixix, 

sqq. 
ob-,  Comp,  of  pp,  3Sr  ; 

389 
obesus,  787 
obinunt,  631 
obiter,  541 

obliqvus,  772  ;  /.  383 
obnoxius,  p.  389 
obsecrare,  990 
obstipui,  224,  I 
obstipus,/.  383 
occasus,  735 
occipitium, /.  383 
ocellus,  231,  2 
-5ci-,  780 
-5d-,  822 
odi, /.  252 
odivi,/.  252 
odor,  916 

oe,  sound  of  Pref  p.  Ixxv 
CEdipus,  499 
-oeno-,  834 
officina,  839,  b 
officium,  929,  a 
ohe,  279;  287,  I,  ^;  999 
oino,  80,  2 
oitile,  264,  I ;  427 
-»15-  (verbs),  968 
6Iat,/.  252 
61ere,  /.  252 
olim,  532 
-olio-,  939 
oUa,  250,  r 
-0II0-,  868 
-do-,  856 
-5I0-,  871 
omnipotens,  997 
-fin-  (In),  844 
-5n-,  851 
-5neo-,  924 
-5no,  834 
onyx,  323 
opifex,/.  391 
opipanis,  /.  393 
oportet,/.  252,  §973 
oportunus,  78,  4 
oppido,  5T1,  (i) 
opportunus,  p,  389 
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opprobare,  p.  389 
ops,  437 
optimus,  757 
-5r-,  898 

-5r-  {for  -5s-),  910 
-5r-  {for  -5s-),  916 
-Or-,  <)07 
orcinianus,  833 
ordia  prima,  98a,  e 
orYmur,  &c,/.  252 
-5ro-,  884 
-5ro-,  891 
orumi  250,  I 
-5s-  (5r),  910 
-5.S-  ((5r),  916 
oscen,  997 
-5SO-,  813 
ossuum,  398 
Ostia,  932,  2,  b 
osus,  735 
-5t-,  804 
-3t-,  911 
Otho,  132 
-Oti-,  811 
otiiim,  no,  4 
-oto-,  797 
ovis,  318 

-P-,  750 
pacisci,  /.  253 
paelex,  777 
pseninsula,  983 
paenitet,  p.  253 
palam,  526 
Palatinus,  838,  b 
palatium,  932,  c^  (2) 
Mlatum,  /.  358 
Pampilus,  65 
pangere,/.  253 
panis,  423 
pannucius,  921 

?anus,  824 
apirius,  65 
Papisius,  183 
parare,  Comp,  of  p.  393 
Parcae,  767,  2,  b 
parSre,  Comp.  of^p.  393, 

395 
parietinae,  839,  b 
Parilia,  176,  7 
parricida,/.  391 


parsimonia,  935 

partei,  466 

partus,  464 

pascere,  635 

passus,/.  451 

paterfamilias,  356,  b 

patricius,  tio,  4 

Patricoles,  208 

patrimus,  753 

-pe,  121,  4 

peculium,  937 

pecunia,  934 

pediseqvus, /.  393 

pejerare,  143,  1 

pejor,  143,  I 

pelage,  485 

pelagus,  338 

pelex,  777 

pendSre,  Comp,  of  p.  393 

pSnitus,  544 

penna,  824,  c 

penu,  398 

per,  Comp.  of  p.  384,  389 

peraccommodatus,  384 

percepset,  663 

perdere,  in  pass.,  p.  244 

perduellis, /.  389 

perduint,  589 

perendinus,  823 

peritus,/.  254 

perjurus,  /.  389 

permities,  340 

peropus,  /.  384 

perosus,  /.  252 

perperam,  526 

Perses,  482 

pertica,/^.  45«»  45«   . 

pessimus,  757 

pessum  dare,  369 ;  788,  c 

pestis,  803 

petere,  Comp,  of  p.  393 

petit,  662 

petulans,  808 

-pho-,  750 

phui,  999 

phy,  999 

-pi-,  750 

pictura,  240,  4 

piget,/.  254 

pipus,  458 

piissimus,  p.  436 


Pilonices,  65 
pilumnoe,  264,  3;  361 
pinguis,  240,  5 
pinus,  no,  i;  398;  839, 

b 
-pic-,  Prop,  names,  945 
Piraeea,/.  i66,  n 
pirata,  239,  ii.,  4 
pitvita,  98 
platea,  919,  2,  b 
plaustrum,  888,  2,  c 
plebei,  357;  S^o 
plebi,  357,  d 
pleps,  78,411 
plerique,  754;  894 
-plo-,  860 
plus,  p.  432 
-po-,  750 
^1,/.  398 
Pollio,  177 
Pompei,  139;  353 
Pompeius,  138 
pondo,  369 
pone,  522 
pono,  185,  I 
Poplicola,  992 
poploe,  358,  361 
-por,  94,  3;  356 
porca,  767,  2,  b 
porricSre,  p,  247;  Pref 

p.  Ixix,  n. 
Porsena,  824,  b-,  Pref  p. 

Ixix,  n. 
portus,  209,  2 
posivi,  /.  255 
posse,  Comp.  of  p.  395 
post,  535 

post,  Comp,  of  p.  390 
postliminium,  929,  c 
postmodum,  528 
postus,  245,  I 
potestas,  811 
potiri,/.  255 
potis,  poti,  209,  2;  407; 

725 
potivi,/.  255 
potui,  725 

prae,/.  381,384;  39© 
praebere,/.  247 
praecordia, /.  390 
praeditus,/.  243 


dbyGoogfe 
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praediuoi,  9^9 

protelum,  /.  384 

qvisqviliae,  741,  2 

praefica,  985 

proverbium,  929,  c 

qvitus,  733 

prsefiscini,  524 

proximus,  754 

qvivis,  905 
-qvo-,  767 

prsemium,  919, 

a 

-Pse,  378 

prseposterus,  /.  384 

-pte,  389  ^ 

qvocirca,  160,  11 

praerat,  7«5 

publicus,  09 

qvod,  536 

Publipor,  94,  3 

qvoiei,  379 

Publius,  69 

qvom,  528 

pudet,/.  256 

qvondam,  528 

puer,  315 
puere,  347 
puerpera,/.  393 

qvum,  108,  4 

>3 

X  whispered^  Prefp.  Iviii 

pulcros,  132 

-r-,  897 

puleium,  919,  6 

rabula,  859 

pulex,  174,  « 

Rabuleius,  951 

^,/.386 

-ptilo-,  860 

rana,  831 

pultare,  /91,  3 

rapere,  Comp,  of  p.  393, 

pungere,  Comp.  of,p,  393 

395 

pusula,  pustula,  859 ;  Pref, 

rarefacere,  994 

p,  bcv 

rationi,  467 

/.  384; 

putare,  964 

ravus,  761 

puteal,/.  334 

-rco-,  771 

putrefacere,  994 

reapse,  373 

putus,  787 

reatus,  801 
recido,  160,  5 

qvadr-,  Comp,  of,  p,  386 

recipie,  86,  i 

d 

qvadriduum,  184,  2 

reciprocus,  767 

quadrifidus,  997 
qvadrapes,  440 

recuperare,  971 

) 

recuperatores,  /.  346 

qvadniplari,  958 

red,  160,  6 

> 

qvaeso,/.  256 

reddibo,  604 

quamde,  522 

redivivus,  763 

qvase,  234,  6 

reducere,  160,  6 

622 

qvasi,  524,  i 

reduvia,  928,  a 

qveo,  733 

refert,  /.  245 

qvercus,  395 

regificus,  996 

qverqvetum,  119 

regifugium,  906 
rei,  359»  ^'>  Z^fC 

qvi,  abl,y  379,  383 

»40 

qvi,  adj.y  380 

reice,  144 

qvid,  383 

reiculus,  862 

qvies,  240,  4 

religio,  160,  6 

^ 

qvilibet,  995 

qvinc-,  Comp,  of,  p,  386 

reliqvid,  158 

reliqvus,  118,  2;  160,  6 

8 

qvindecimsere, /.  449 

remulcus,  771 

.(0 

qvinqvatrus,  902 

repperi,  160,  6 

8 

qyinqve,  118,  2 
Qvintilius,  90,  2 

repraesentare,  960 

J 

repudium,  929,  a 

0 

qvipiam,  382 

reqvies,  445 

II 

qvippe,  517 

res,  343,  357.  3^0 

a 

qviqvi,  382 

restibilis,  876 

t 

qvis,  379 

-ri-,  897 
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-rico-,  771 
rigare,  240,  3 
-rimo-,  756 
-rio-,  940 

•no-,  Prop,  namesy  950 
rivus,  761 
-ro-,  883 
Roma,  753 
rosmarinus,  /.  380 
-ru-,  896 

mdimentum,  79a 
rufus,  99,  6 
runcina,  824,  c 
rata,/.  257 

-sS-  {verbs)y  964 
sacerdos, /.  391 
sacrilegus, /.  392 
sacrosanctus,  998;  Pref. 

p,  xxi 
saeculum,/.  325 
saepes,  66^  5 
sagum,  783 
Saguntum,  126,  4 
sal,  453 
salix,  201,  3 
salve,/.  257 
salus,  811 
salvus,  761 
sam,  sas,  377 
Samnium,  78 
sangvis,  449 
Saranus,  830,  c 
satago,/.  240 
satias,  445 
satis,  545 
Saturaus,  828 
saxatilis,  879 
-sc-  {verbs)y  978 
scabellum,  870,  2,  ^ 
scalse,  871 

scalpere,  Comp,  of,  /.  393 
scalpurire,  977 
scamnum,  78 
schema,  492 
schSmasin,  492 
scibam,  607 
scibo,  603 
scicidi,/.  258 
scindere,  240,  3 
Scipiadas,  475,  c 


scriptulum,  858 
scriptura,  893,  2 
scnipulum,  858 
septula,  858 
scatula  or  scytale,  219,  2 
se-,  Comp.  o/yp.  390 
se-  (sex),  Cotnp,of,p,  387 
secare,  Comp.  of,  p,  393 
sector,  /.  347 
secus,  subsi.,  912 
secus,  adv.y  543 
-secus,  532 
sed,  160,  6;  385 
sedulus,  /.  3^ 
seedes,  /.  429 
segestre,  904 
seispita,  444 
sembella,  pp.  386,  445 
semi-,   Comp.  of  142,  2; 

/.  386 
semol,  538 
semper,  540 
senati,  399 
senatuos,  463 
senatus,  801 
senex,  449;  777 
sensiculus,  862,  2,  a 
senticetum,  798 
septem,  Comp.  cf  p.  386 
septentrio,  852 
^eptuaginta,  794 
seqvester,  388 
seqvi,  Comp.  of  /.  393 
serere,  link,  182,  2 
serere,  sow,  Comp.  of  p. 

Serranus,  830,  c 
serum,  230,  4 
sesqvi,  Comp.  of  p.  386 
sestertium, /.  446 
sestertius,  /.  386 
set,  150 
setius,  no,  4 
seui  518 
severus,  90,  3 
Severas,  894 
sextarius,  942,  2 
sexus,  800 
si,  524 

si-  {for  -ti-),  802,  803 
sibe,  234,  6 ;  265,  e 


.sXbXli-  {for  tlbXli),  877 

sic,  524 

sicilicus, //.  448,  449 

siccus,  767 

-sicio-  {for  ticio),  931 

siem,  590;  722 

sigillaria,  906,  2 

Silanus,  830,  c 

-sXli-  {for  -tXli),  878 

simia,  318;  928,  b 

simitu,  514 

simitur,  514 

simplex,  190,  3 

sin,  537 

sinciput,  109,  3 

singula,  /.  448 

singuli,  use  of  App.  D, 

V.  I,  3 
sXnistimus,  757 
-sio-.  Prop,  names,  950 
-siOn-  {for  tiOn),  854 
siremps,  542 
sis,  728 
siser,  455 
siseres,  322 
-sXta-  {perbs),  966 
sive,  518 

-sivo-  {for  tivo),  764 
-so-  {for  to),  787,  788 
sobrinus,  839 
socer,  887 
socordia,  41 
sodes, /.  398 
solacium,  tig,  4 
soldus,  245 
solere,/.  259 
solinunt,  632 
soUicitus,  998 
sollistimum,  757 
soUus,  757 
solox,  779 
solstitium,  /.  293 
solvere,  41 
somnus,  84 
s5na,  189,  2 
sonare,/.  260 
sonare,  Comp.  of  p.  393 ; 

-s5r-  {for  tor),  908 
sorbeo,  75,  3 
sordes,  421 
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sordi,  421 

-s5rio-  {for  tOrio),  943 
sors,  803 
sorsum,  232,  3 
sorti,  420 
sortileeus,  i>.  392 
o 


ref^.  p.  Ixii 
forms  in^ 


*c.  tftf  619 


e/»  A  393 


ofp-m 

3 
)34 

8,  f 

393 


>o 

;/A382; 


590 


subus,  392 
SVC,  892 
succedaneus,  923 
succensui,/.  248 
succidia,  028,  a 
sucula,  802,  2,  b 
sucus,  107,  3 
saeris,  392 
suerunt,  94,  2 
suffibulum,  861 
suffocare,  /.  390 ;  §  960 
suffragari,  971 
suffragium,  929,  a 
sugere,  Comp,  of  /.  393 
-sul-,  874 

sulcare,  Comp,  of  p.  396 
Sulla,  868 
suUaturire,  976 
sultis,  728 
summus,  754 
suovetaurilia,  991 
supellex,  878 
super,  adj,,  885,  i 
supercilium,  /.  390 
superstitio,  854,  b 
suppeditare, /.  390 
supplicium,  029 
supra,  16O)  o 
surgere,  /.  257 
-stiro-  {for  ttiro),  893 
surpere,  245*  3 
surrexe,  663 
sums,  219,  I 
sus,  392 ;  400 
suspicio,  no,  4 
susum,  5T2 

-t5-  {verbs),  964 
tabe,  tabo,  411 
tsedet,/.  260 
talitrum,  888,  2 
talpa,  I49»  3;  349 
-taneo-,  924 
tapeta,  418 
tarpessita,  184,  a 
-tat-,  810 

taxtax,  999 
tecina,  54 
ted,  385 
tsla,  872 
-teo-,  921 


temperi,  458 

tempestivus,  763 

templum,  859 

tenebricus,  814 

tenere,  Comp,  of  p.  393 

tennitur,  166 

tensum,  702 

tenvis,  92,  142 

tenus  543 

-t^r-,  905 

terere,  Comp.  of  p.  393 

tSrgs,  417 

-tSri-,  903 

temi,/.  443 

-temo-,  829 

-tSro-,  888 

terricola,/.  325 

terrigena,  996 

territorium, /.  363 

terui,  678 

teruncius, /•/.  445,  448 

tessera,  885 

testa,  788,  b 

testis,  803 

testu,  396 

tetini,  w57 

Thales,  494 

-ti-  (si),  802,  803 

Tiberius,  239 

-ficio-,  931 

-tigS-  (verbs),  963 

tigris,  501 

-tXli-  (sXli),  878 

-tXmo-,  757 

-tlno-,  827 

-tino-,  840 

-tio-,  932 

-tio-,  J^rop.  names,  947 

-tiSn-  (sion),  854 

tis,  386 

-tlta-  {verbs),  966 

-tivo-,  764 

-to-,  786 

-to-  (so),  787,  788 

toga,  234,  5 

toli,  667 

tomentum,  792 

-tCr-,  908 

-tOrio-,  943 

torus,  149;  193 

tosillae,  168,  2,  e 
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-to,  -tSte  (imperative)  i  584 

totae,  daLt  37a 

t5tus,  371 

-tr-,  905 

trans-,  Comp,  of,p,  382; 

390 
trai5etas,  418 
tra^trum,  168,  3,  c 
trepidus,  69,  a 
-tri-,  903 

tribunicius,  no,  4 
-trie-,  782 
trientabulum,  861 
trini,/.  443 
-trino-,  842 
tripudium,  929,  c 
triqvetrus,/.  387 
triumvir,/.  387 
-tro-,  888 
Troasin,  498 
trochlea,  925 
-tru-,  902 
trutina,  219,  i 
tt,  instances  of,  Pref.  p. 

bcvi 
tuatim,  534 
tuber,  455 
tubicen,  997 
-ttldttn-  (tudttn),  847 
tuSri,  /.  262 
tueri,  Comp,  of,  p.  393 
-tttmo-,  757 
turgere,  149 
-tQro-  (sOro),  893 
tussis,  803 
-tat-,  811 
tutu,  216 

V,  labial,  Pref.  p,  xlii; 

/.  409 
vacefacere,  094 
vacillare,  9^ 
vacivos,  94,  2 
vse,  999 
vagire,  974 
vah,  999 
vapor,  121 
vapularis,  906,  1 
vara,  890 
varus,  884 
vSrus,  890  J  Pref.p,  xli 


vas  (vad-),  446 

vasa,  459 

vatum,  418 

-tlceo-,  921 

-Geo-,  773 

-ttd-,  822 

-adOn-  (udln),  846 

ve-.  Camp,  of,  385 

vegetus,  /.  262 

veha,  928,  a 

vehemens,  136,  3 

vel,  538 

velificare,  p.  391 

velivolus,  997 

velle,  176,  5;  612 

velle,  Comp.  of  p.  396 

velum,  176,  1 ;  872,  b 

Venerus,/.  427 

vSniet,  603 

venificus,  \^i 

vSno,  369 

venum  ire,  982 

vermina,  850,  b 

vemaculus,  862 

vemicossus,  168 

versare,  Comp,  of,  p.  393 

versipellis,  988 

vera,  398 

vesci,  035 

Vesuvius,  90,  3 

veterinus,  838,  ^ 

vetus,  458 

-QgOn-  (ugln),  845 

-vi-,  765 

-ui-,  765 

via,  928,  a 

vicesma,  417 

vicomagister,  Pref  p.  xxii 

videlicet,  982 

videsis,  583 

vietus,  263 

vigil,  453 

viginti,  126,4;  794 

vilicus,  177,  I 

vinum,  839 

-vio-,  Prop,  names,  945 

vipera,  885 

vir,  184,  3;  349 

vires,  432 

Virgo,  845 

vis,  240,  2 ;  432 


vivere,  129,  2,  r 

-ttlfi-  {verbs),  968 

-ttlento-,  793 

-Qli-,  881 

-ullo-,  868 

-uimio-,  868 

-Wo-,  857—859 

-tllo-,  871 

-ultu-,  800 

ululare,  741,  i 

-timo",  754 

-imcttlo",  863 

unde,  12 f,  3 

undecim,  991 

-undo-,  817 

ungvis,  126,  3 

universitas,  810 

-unti-    {see   also    -enti), 

616 
uno,  Comp,  of  p.  387 
-Ono-,  835 
-VO-,  760,  761 
-U0-,  760,  762 
vocare,  107,  3 
vociferare,  p.  392 
vocivos,  94,  2 
vola,  855 

volare,  Comp,  of,  p.  396 
volones,  851,  a 
voltus,  800 
voluntas,  8io 
volup,  516 
voluptuosus, 
vorare,  Com^ 
vorsoria,  943 
-vorsum,  -vc 
vortere,  93 
-u5so-,  814 
upilio,  94,  I, 
-ttr-,  899 
-Or-  {for  as) 
urgere,  126, 
-tlri-  {verbs), 
-Ori-  (verbs), 
-Qri-,  909 
-umo-,  828 
-tiro-,  884 
-aro-,  892 
urps,  78 
ursus,  220,  j 
-Os-  (Or),  91  i 
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-uscttlo-,  864 
-usto-,  789 
usurse,  p,  450 


(80 


ut,  150 
-ttt-  (It),  804 
-Qt-,  8n 
uti,  534,  I 
-QU-  {verbs)^  975 


-mo-,  797 
vulgus,  338 
vulsi,/.  a6a 
vulta,  396 
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